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PREFACE. 


The present portion of the works of Plato having been 
placed in my hands for translation, I undertook the 
task the more readily, as it enabled me to renew my 
acquaintance with an author to whose writings I formerly 
paid considerable attention. 

It is now more than five and twenty years since I 
prepared for the press, for Mr. Priestley, his Taiiorum 
edition of Plato, published in 1826; for which object I 
carefully examined whatever had been contributed by , 
my predecessors, e^dally South, Fischer, Wytten* 
ba!ch,Heusde, Heindorf,Buttman, Bekker, Ast, Schnei* 
der, and Stallbaum. Since then I have from time to time 
read or looked into the more recent publications illus< 
trative of my author, and therefore feel myself competent 
to pronounce an opinion on their labours. 

The seven Dialogues containe’d in the present volume 
are confessedly among the most difficult, and tins ddefly' 
because, with the exception of the Parmenides, they are 
the most corrupt. Hence 1 have found n^elf compelled 
to write longer and m^ frequ^t qptes than Would 
otherwise ht^ve been requisite; and some^es, with the 
view of arriving at tiid probable meaning of the author, 
to suggest new readings. 

y>Awhr, I 860 . 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE MENO. 


OR 


KESPECTING YIRTUE, 


Thb object of this dialogue is to inquire into the nature of Virtue 
in the aratract; to ascertain whether it can or cannot be taught; 
and to show that the knowledge we now possess is but tbe reewee- 
tion of what the mind was conTeisant with at some former period. 

On the first of these points Plato, as usual, arrives at no condu> 
sion. For Socrates, who is merely Plato’s mouth-piecc, and not, as 
many imagine, the exponent of his own opinions, never pretended to 
know any thing in the abstrart. He was therefore content to show, 
that for the development of Virtue a correct moral conduct, founded 
on prudence, temperanc^ and justice, is idl that is requisite. 

With regard to the question, whether Virtue can or cannot be 
taught, we are told that, as Virtue is not a science, it cannot, like, 
a science, be made the subject of teaching; and that the virtuous 
person is such, rather by an act of ihe ^ty than by any efforts 
made by man. 

Of the speakei^ the principal is Meno, a Thessalian, who had been 
^upil of ^rg^, and is supposed t^ be the person mentioned by 
Xmiophon in tn^ Anabasis, nmere hu character is drawn in thp 
darkest colours, ud refleijing to tholife the conduct of those, who* 
had been taughtji^the Sophists or^reece 

•' queerenda pcounia primum; 

\utn8 post nummos.” 

Seek Aoney first; and virtue after coin. 

.9 

Towards the latter part of the dialogue, Anytus, best known as 
one of the accusers of l^rates, is introduce, as taking accidentally 
a share in the conversation; partly becau8e'’he was Meno's host; 

•VOI. III. . B 


2 INTBODUOTION TO THE ll|£HO. 

but more, perba^ 'with the view of enabling Plato to ahow, that 
the anawen whim Anytus gives to questions on political aulgeeta, 
were less sensible than those, given by his own slave on geonetrical 
problenu; and this too, although the fonner had been under the 
cleverest masters, and the latter was merely self-taught. 



MENO. 


MENO, SOCRATES. 

[1.] Meno, Can* you tell me, Socrates, is virtue to bo 
taught? or is it to be not taught, but acquired by (mental) 
exercise ?* or does it come to man neither by (ment^) exer¬ 
cise, nor teaching, but by nature, or some other means? 

Socrates. The Thessalians, Meno, have been of old in great 
repute among the Grecians, and admired for their skill in 
horsemanship,^ and for their wealth; and now, J think, (they 
are) no less so for their wisdom.* And not the least so, are 
the fellow-citizens of your friend Aristippus of Larissa. N^ow 
}f this Gorgias is the cause. For when he came to the city 
'of Larissa), he so captivated tlie. chiefs of the Alenadss,* one 
}f whom is your friend Aristippus, and those of the other 
Thessalian families, thatr they fell in love with him for his 
. ivisdom.^ And in truth this custom has habituated yon to 
answer fearlessly and with a high bearing, if any qne asks 
, a question; as indeed becomes those who know a subject 

* From the vei; abrupt opening of the^ dialogue, some persons have 
supposed that the anginal commencement has been lost. But somethinf? 
similar occurs in the Cratyliw and Phil/^us. 

* The same quetfhjp is touched uplflr m the Protagoras. 

* See Plato’s^^pp. Maj. Suidas in 'Iinrtif KivtoOtipatee, and the 
tiitic and the ’fpoiTic of Lucian. S. 

4 This is ironical. For Plutarch relates that, when Simonides 
asked why he had nut'deceived the Thessalians, he replied, “JThey ue 
too ignorant to be deceived by me." Geoike. 

k 'S xhis was the noblest family in Larissa. They were descended iVom 
leuos, one of the Icings of Thessaly, of tho race of Hercules. 

* Hence Philostratus, in the Froeme to his Lives of the Sophists, 
says, ^p(t tUq Apxaimipac [sc. iro^urrucqc] Topylag i isovrXmg hr 
OsrraXoTc. 

a 2 
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HENO. 


thoroughly. Since he^ too offered himself for any of the Greeks 
to interrogate him on any-matter he might think proper; and 
there was not one, to whom ho did not give an answer. But 
here, friend Mono, the very reverse has occurred. There is, as it 
were, a dearth of wisdom; and there is a danger, that wisdom 
ha^ departed from this country, and has fled to yours. Should 
you then be willing to put this question to any one here, there 
is not a man who would not- laugh and say, “ I run the risk, 
stranger, of seeming to you to be one of the blessed,® in know¬ 
ing whether virtue is to be taught, or comes by any other 
means whatever; since I am so far from knowing whether it^ 
is to be taught or not, that I happen not to know what virtues 
is at alL” Now this. Mono, is my own case. [2.] I am in| 
the same poverty of knowledge ns niy fellow-citizens in thii^ 
affair; and I blame myself for being totally ignorant of virtue.' 
How then can I know the quality of that, of which I know, 
nothing? Or do you think it possible for a man, wholly^ 
ignorant, who Meno is, to know whether Meno is a handsome,- 
or rich, or generous spirit, or the reverse of all these charac-- 
tors ? [Do you think it possible ? ] ® i 

Meno. I do not. But in good south, Socrates, do you really! 
not know what virtue is ? and shall I send home tills report 
of you? 

Soc. Not only that, my friend, but this further—^that I| 
never met any where with ahy person who, os I think, (did 
know). 

Meno. Did you never tlien meet with Gkirgias, when he 
was here ? 

Soc. I did. 

Meno. And did he not seem to yon to know? 

Soc. I do not perfectly<j:emember, Meno; so that I am not 
•%ble to say at present what 1 then thought oS him. But per¬ 
haps both he knew himself. Vid yotf too, what he said. Do 
you then bring to my recoltection what Be^d; or, if you 

' On this boldness of Gorges thus challenging persons Co try his powers 
asas so^ist, ace Plato Gorg. p. 417, D., and Ci^m Do Finib., from 
which itwonld appear that he was the admirable Creighton of his day. 

* By fMKAfuoc is meant not simply blessed, but blissed as a god. So 
- Cicero m Tuscul. i. 11, " Hamm sententianun qnis vera sit, dens aliquis 

viderit.’^ Gbdikb. s 

* This clause, properly rejected os. a needless repetition by 6edike,.is 

vainly defended Heindorf on Channid. $ 3.3. 
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would,rather, tell it in your own words; for surely yon agree 
with him in opinion. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Let us then put him aside; especially u he is absent. 
But, by the gods, do you, Meno, tell ine yourself what you 
assert yirtnc to be; and do not grudge me (the knowledge of 
it), in order that 1 may have uttered a most fortunate untruth, 
should both you and Gorgias appear (to know), what I said 
I had never met with a person (who did know). 

[3.] Meno. Nay, Socrates, it is by no means difficult to 
tell. In the first place, if you wish (me to tell) the virtue of 
a man, it is easy (to say) that a man’s virtue consists in his 
being competent to manage the affairs of the state, and, man* 
aging them, to do good to its friends, evil to its enemies, 
wd to take care that he suffers himself nothing of that kind. 
Then, if you wish to know the virtue of a woman, it is not 
difficult to go through (the particulars): that it is to manage 
well the affairs of her family, to keep safe the things in the 
house, and to hearken to her husband. .Another kind of virtue 
is that of a child, either a girl or boy; and of a man advanced 
in years; and, if you choose (to go on), of a free-man and of 
a slave. Many more virtues are there, of all kinds; so that 
there is no want of power to tell concerning virtue, what it 
is. For in every action, and in every age of life, and for 
every kindj^f business, there is (a peculiar) virtue to each per¬ 
son : and similarly, SoCTates, I thii^, there is (a peculiar) vice. 

Soc. I tliink myself greatly indeed favoured by fortune, 
Meno. For, when I was only in quest of one virtue, I have 
found, it seems, a whole swarm of virtues, -hiving with you. 
But with regard to this simile, taken from bees, bad I, Meno, 
^ked you respecting the nature of a bee, and you had told 
Lme that bees w^ mai^ and various, what answer woul^ yoS* 
have ^ven me^^h^ I aemonded^f you farther—^Do you call 
tFiem~many'^^ various, and differing one from another, in 
iespi^ of their being be^Y or dqt they differ not in this 
res^t,~ba{ witlvegardfo something else, as beauty, or sj^ 
or tmy other thing of a like' kind ? Tell'lne, what”answer 
wxuiii^yoa Imve made, had you been so question^ ? 

Meno. I (would have answered) thus ;,that so far*aa they 
are bees, thqr differ not at all one from another. 

* Soc. Had 1 then afterwards said-;-Tell me now, Meno, con* 
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c^ing this Tery thing, in reajpect of which t^r do not differ, 
hut are all the same ; what say you is this ? Would yoh hare 
had any thing to say ? 

Metm. I_Aoald. 

[4.] Soe. Just so it is with the virtues, ^ though they 
many indeed, and of various kinds, yet they all agree in 
one and the same id^ through which ^ey are virtues; and 
.40 which it is well for him to look, who by his answer would 
{mint out to the inquirer what virtue happens to be. JDqyou 
not comprehend what I am saying? 

Meno. I think I do. But I do not grasp, as 1 could wish, 
.the question. / 

Do you think only after this manner concerning virtue, 
that the virtue of a man is one thing, the virtue of a woman 
another thing, and so of the other virtues, (that they are all 
different) ? or have you the same way (of thinking) as regards 
health, size, and strength ? Do you consider the health of a 
man to be one thing, the health of a woman to be another ? 
or is the same kind (of health) every where, wherever health 
is, wheth^ it be in a man, or in any other subject whatever ? 

JUieno. The health of a man and of a woman, I think, is the 
saihe thing. 

Soc. JTbe. same .then applies to) size and strength. A 
woman, if she be strong, is strong according to the same 
idea, and with the same strength, (as applies to a strong 
man). By the same strength I mean this. That whether 
S^ngth be in a man, or in a woman, as regards the existence 
of strength, there is no difference; or do you think there is 
a difference ?' 

Metw. I think there is not. 

Soc. Win there be axif diffm%nce in virtue, with respect 
^ its being virtue, whether it be in a chihl or in an aged 
person, in a woman or in a ^ 

' Meno. This case, Socrotes, seems to me romjhow to be not 
quite similar to tfie othe^i 

^8bc. Why? Did you not tell me that tl\^ virtue of a man 
consi8te% in his well managing a state, and t^t of a wonum, 
in well managing a household ? 

MeiA. jL did. 

Soe. Js it, then, powible .te manage weU a state orjiousehold, 
or any thing else whatever, without justice' and prudence. 
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Mono. Bj no means. 

Soc. If then the management be just and prudent, tvill not 
the managers manage with justice {@d with prudence ?.. 
Meno. They w il l of h^ssitjr. 

Soc. Both of tihe m, thd reiore, jhe woman and Jhg jnjin,, 
have need of the sametHings, (namel 7 ,) justice. aQd prudence, 
if they are about to be good (mtmagers)../ 
ilfeno. ..It appears so.‘° 

Soc. What then, can a child, or an old man, ever be good, 
if dissolute and dishonest ? 

Meno. ^ no means. 

Soc. But onl^ if sobw and honest? 

Meno. Ceiiiaihly. 

Soc. All' persons, surely,, are good in the same way; for 
they are good by possessing the same' qu^ties. 

Mmo. It seems so. 

Soc. Now, if virtue were not the same in them (all), they 
surely would not he good in the same way. 

Meno. They would not. 

S 5.] Soc. Since then the virtue is the same in tbem all, 
eavour to recollect and tell‘^ me, what says Gorgias of it, 
and you with him. 

meno. What else is it than to be able to govern men? 
K you are in search of one thing, applicable to all (persons).' 

Soc. It is the very thing I am in search <rf. But is this 
then the same virtue of a child, Meno, and of a slave, to be 
able •* to govern their master ? Do you think. that he who 
rules would be still a slave ? - • 

Meno. I do not think he would, Socrates, at alL 
Soc. For it is not reasonable, my very good (friend). Con¬ 
sider tl^ again.>’ You say (it is virtue) to be able to govern. 
Shall we not subjSin the/word) justly, but not, unjustly. 

Meno. I.think^/4 justic^'^feborates, is virtue. 

• Soc. Is i^ h^eno, virtue, or some virtue? ./ 

“ Instead of ^atvovrai, one MS. has conectly faivtrat. Tko oth« 
reading would be at vSriance with the sense. * 

» Sydenham has 4hus tacitly corrected the collocation of the words 
tlettv Kal ivafurtiaOnvai. 

“ The common text offers some difficulties, which no mitic hfi snc- 
cessftiUy overcome. * 

Ficin. '* rorsns,” from whence Stalb. and' Buttm. would read ad 
for yip. 
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Meno. How say^you this ? 

Soc. jCfTrespecting any thing else whatever. For instance, 
if you please, respecting roondness, I would say that it is a 
and not thus absolutely that it is figure. And I should 
say so for this reason, because there are other figures. 

Meno. ■!^ft_would thus speak rightly. Since I too myself 
not only say that justice is a virtue, hut that there are other 
‘virtues. 

Soc. what these other (virtues) are; as I would, were 
you to bid me, tell you other figures beside the round. JDo 
you then likewise mention to me other virtues beside justice. 

Meno. We ll ..then, courage, I think, is a virtue, and tem¬ 
perance, and wisdom, and a lofly bearing, and a great many 
other (qualities). 

Soc. Again, Meno, we have met virith the same thing as 
before. We have again found many virtues, while in search 
of only one, but in a different way from that just now; but the 
one. virtue, which pervades all these, we are not able to find. 

[6.] JlfcMo. For I am not able as yet, Socrates, to lay hold 
of one such virtue u you are seeking, applicable to all, as in 
the other instances. 

Soc. Probably so; but I will show a readiness to urge our¬ 
selves onward, if I can. Already you apprehend, in some 
measure, that thus matters stand as regards every thing. For 
had any per 3 on asked you, what was figure, the thing I just 
now mentioned, and you had said it was roundness, had he 
then said to you, as I did. Is roundness figure, or a figure ? 
■ you would BU^y have said^ It is a figure. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And for this reqron, because there are other figures ? 

Meno. For that very ieason. 

Soc. And had he asked you further. Si what sort these 
other figures were, you wo!Sd have told i^hm. 

Meno. I should. 

Soc. .And had he acked you in the same manner concem- 
hig colour, what it is ? If you had answeaed. It is whiteness; 
would not the interrogator have taken you immediately up with 
this question—^Is whiteness colour, or a colour ? and you would 
have said, A colour; because there happen to be othOT colours 

Memo. 1 should. 

Soc. And iir he had bidden you to enumerate such other 
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colour8,^ou would have mentioned those, which happen to be 
colours no less than white. 

Meno. Certainly; 

Soc. If then he had pursued the ailment u I do, and 
said—We are alwa^fg^itvig into a multitude. Dp not (speak) 
.thus to me. But since, you call all this multitude by one 
name, and assert' that there is none of them'which is not 
'Igure; and this too, notwithstanding they are contrary to one 
another what’‘ is this thing which comprehends the round 
as well as the straight, this to which you give the name of 
^ure; and yet yon say that the round is figure not more than 
the straight ? or do you not say this ? 

' Meno. 1 do. 

Soc. ]^en y:pu speak thus, do you mean that the round is 
not more.:^nd than is the straight ? and that the strmght is 
hot more straight than is the round? 

Meno. I do not mean this, Socrates. 

Soc. But you mean ^t the round is not more a figure 
than is the straight, nor is this than the othw. 

Meno. You say what is true. 

Endeavour then to .tell me—^Whatisthat thing 
which is called by the name of figure ? Now if to an inquirer 
in this way concerning figure or colour^ you had s'md, I do 
not comprehend what it iq you would have, man, nor do I 
know what it is you mean: he perhaps would have Wondered, 
and said, Do you not comprehend that 1 am inquiring what 
is the same .in all these? '' Would you have had nothing to 
say'even aftOT this, Meno, had one iniquired—What is that 
applicable to the round, and to the straight, and to the other 
things which you call figures, being ^^e same for all ? Endea¬ 
vour to tell me w^t it is, in order that you may be ready, 
by practice, to gire a rep^y to the question respecting virtue. 

Men6._ Not so, i^xsrates; bpt*ilo you yourself rather say 
yyhat figure'isT ^ 

Soc. Would«you have me oblige you in this.point? 

Meno. By all means.. 

Soc. Shidl you^then be willing to tell me what virtue is ? 

Meno. 1 shalL 

n Sisco Toctilinear flgnres are contrary to circles.' S. . 

“So Gedike; who reads rl for 8, ri. But the whole passage is scarcely 
intelligiblei and so, I suspect, is Stalhaum's German version of 4- 
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Soe. Let me then show my readiness; for the ^nse is 
.worthy of it. 

Meno. .Without all doubt. 

Soe. Come then; let us tiy if we can tell you what figure 
is. See if you can accept i^.as being this. Let then figure 
be that which of oil things is the only one, that always hap- 
' pens to accompany colour. Does this suffice you ? or do you 
seek for any tffing further? For I should be thus content, if 
you would tell me'virtue.^* 

Meno. But, Socrates, this surely is silly. 

Soe. How so? 

Meno. According to your account, figure is that which 
always accompanies colour. 

Soe. Be it so.‘^ 

[ 8.3 Meno. But should any person assert, that he knew 
not what colour was, and was equally at a loss concerning 
colour and concerning figure, what answer do you think you 
would have given him ? 

Soe. That I had answered with truth. And if the questioner 
happened to be one of the wise men, fond of dispute and' 
contention, Iwould tell him—“ I had spoken; and that, if 
had not spoken rightly, it was your business to take up the 
idiscourse, and to refute me.” But if two parties, such as you 
jond 1 here,, were inclined to have a discourse together, as 
friends, they ought to answer each other in a milder and more 
^conversational manner. Now it is perhaps more conversa¬ 
tional to answer not only truthfully, but in terms which the 
party questioned confesses he understands.” Accordingly, I 
shall now attempt to make you such a kind of answer. For 
tell .me; do you call a certain thing by the name of end ? I 
:mean such a thing as bound or extreme ? For by all these 

“ From Sydenham’s tnnslaffiA, " I should h&ttell contented, if you 
would give me but as |mod an account of virtue, ’ it is easy to see, mat 
he wished to road, iyw 7^ iv dyairyiiv, tl uoi otruc clmte : 

which viottld make a far Better sense than me receiv^ text, tyi yip 
ftv oSgwc dyairyiifv, tt pot dpir^v elrote- ■ 

Heu^e and Heindorf on CratyL p. 410, C., throw the Greek word 
cln>, commonly given to Socrates, into the speech of Meno. For tUv is 
similafly introduced in Alcib. L p. 106, A., where see Buttmann. 

Instead of tpurtptvoe. “ questioned,” Cornari suggested ipdptvos, 
“ questioning,” which, though approved of by Schleiermacher and Butt- 
mann, is rejected by Stalbaum. * 
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words r mean the same thing. FrodicuB, indeed, might pos¬ 
sibly difier from us; but you at least would say, that a thing 
has been bounded, or, has had an end. This iq what I mean 
to s^; nothing many-coloured. 

- Meno. Well, I do call (something end): and I ^link I un¬ 
derstand what you mean. 

Soc. And do you not call something a superficies? and 
another thing a solid? such as are in geometry. 

Meno. Yes, I do. 

Soe. Now then, from these (premises) you can understand 
what I mean by figure. For in every figure, that which 
bounds the solid, 1 say, is figure; which (idea) I would con¬ 
cisely express by saying that figure is the bound of solid. 

[9.] Meno. And what say you colour is ? 

Soe. You are a saucy fellow, Meno. Yon impose upon an 
old man the task of answering; yet are unwilling yourself to 
recollect anf tell (me) what Gorgias said that yirtue was. 

Meno. But 1 will tell, after you have told me this, (what 
£plour is). 

Soe. A man with his eyes hoodwinked might perceive from 
your way of conversing, Meno, that you are handsome^ and 
still have your admirers. 

Meno. How so ? 

Soe. Because you do nothing but command in conversation: 
as foppish** fellows do, as being lordlings, so long as they are 
in the prime of beauty; and at the same time you have per¬ 
haps convicted me, as being subdued by beauty. I will there¬ 
fore gratify you and give an answer. 

Meno. By all means do gratify me. 

Soe. Do you wish me to answer lik^Gotgias,** so that you 
may most easily follow me ? ■ 

Meno. I do wish ft. Ho^ not ? 

Soe. Do not you^d Gorgias SE^, according to Empedo¬ 
cles,*** that certain effluvia proceed ^m bodies ? 

** The French “ ^tit-maltres ** is perhaps the best modem version of 
rpv^Svrte applied to yoiihg men. 

** Osrgias asserted that the qualities of things were perceived by the 
five outward senses, through small and invisible bodies-, contuMially flow¬ 
ing irom the larger and visible. Thus odours, whether fiagfant or fdfiid, 
were held to be the effluvia of bodies odoriferous, aff^ting agreeably or 
disagreeably the oUactoiy nerves. S. 

* Einpedocles, a Pythmmrpiin -piiiinynpiim of Agtigentum in Sicily, 
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Mem. We do so firmly. 

Soe. And that there are certain pores, to which and through 
which those effluvia pass ? 

Mem. Gertainljr. 

Soe. And that of those effluvia, some ore fitted to some of 
these pores, but that others are less or greater? 

Mem. rt is so. 

Soe. And do yon not caU something sight? 

Mem. I do. 

Soe. From these (premises) “ Understand," as Pindar has 
said, " what I am saying.” Colour then is the flowing off 
from figures, agreeing with the sight, and by it perceived.** 

Mem. In this answer, Socrates, I think you have spoken as 
well as possible. 

Soe. (You say so) perhaps because this has been said ac¬ 
cording to your habits; and because at the same time you per¬ 
ceive, 1 imagine, that you are able from thence to state what 
is sound,** and smell, and many other things of the like kind. 

Mem. It really is so. 

Soe. Tlie answer, Meno, was tragical ;** and so it was more 
agreeable to you than that relating to figure. 

vnroto a poem in three books concerning natnre, on the principles of Py¬ 
thagoras. His theory was that the four elements of the universe, lire, 
water, earth, and air, were not irrcgnlor'and infinite, os the Atomic and 
Atheistic philosophers imagined, but formed by rule in number and in 
measure, as being tho work of mind. His poetry [the fragments of which 
hare been collected by Slurz] was deemed by the ancients in point of ver- 
sifleation equal to that of Homer. On tho pnblicaUon of his poem, tho 
Pythagoreans expelled him from their society, and at the same time made 
a law, that from henceforth no poet should bo admitted a member of 
^eir body. S. ^ 

” Aristotle in his treatise Hepl Ala6n<r$uc eal Ala0tir&v, says that 
Empedocles held the eye, that is, tho sight of %ho eye, to be fire; and 
vision to bo produced by lli^,^iasion %f light from the eye, as from a 
lantern. S. Plato in Tim. p. 67, B., describes* colour, os ^\6ya rSv 
eu/idriuv Uaaraw dwoppiavaav, ,o^ti einptrpa udpia Ixovaav wpig 
'atwi/etv ; from whence one would read here uafidTuv in Uen of 

" ^hus round was said to be air, viotentlylTorGed out of some body 
stricken, and propagating its motion by strokes continually repeated along 
the ^ir, until it reaped the car; that odours wore the subtle effluvia of 
bodiM, conveyed qlong the air to tho organ of smell; and that from 
bodies applied to the palate, juices were expressed, insinuating thm- 
selves into the pores of the organ of taste. S. 

* The commentators explain rpaymi by saying that the langiwge ot ' 
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Meno. To me it was. 

Soc. Xnd yet, son of Alexidemus, I persuade myself^ that 
not this,*‘‘ but tW, was the better answer.. I conceive too, 
that you would not have thought thus, unless, as you said yea* 
terday, there was necessity for you to go away before the 
mysteries. But if you could stay and bo initiate^* 

Meno. But if you wotdd tell me many such thil|| 8 ,1 would 
certainly stay. 

Soc. In my best endeavours to say such things I shall not 
be wanting, for my own sal^e as well as yours. But (I fear) 
I shall not be able to say much in that way. [10,] But 
come now, and try yourself to perform your promise, by speak¬ 
ing of virtue, what it is in general: and cease making many 
out of one; as persops say perpetually, when bantering those, 
who pound any thing to pieces 5 *« but leaving virtue whole 
and entire, tell me what it is. Patterns of such a definition 
you have had from mo. 

Meno. I think then, Socrates, that virtue is, as the poet says. 

In what is fair, to feel a joy. 

And (o’er it) td have power- 

and this, I say, is virtue—for him who has a desire for beau¬ 
tiful things, to be able to obtain them. 

Soc. Do you mean tliat the person, who desires beautiful 
things, has a desire for good things ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it that there are some who have a desire for evil 
things, and others, who have a desire for good things ? Do 
you not think, my good (friend), that all men desire good things? 

Meno. I do not. 

Soc. But that some desire evil things ? 

Meno. I do. 

^pipedocles was inflatdfidike that of trai^y. But as there is nothing of 
that kmd m the an^er given by Socrates, the teal meaning of roayucA 
remains still to be (flscovercd. r 1 > 

** There is nothingin^e Greek to answer to^‘this.” Hence Buttmann 
led to read Oix iffinf hnv, St vat —He should hare sug,^ted* 
fore t^**!*®^*^’ “ waft—For thus aSrq might easily hare dropt out be- 

^ ^ lacuna. The sense to be supplied is evidently *you 
vrould learn something perhaps not for &om the tmu: ** as GeduJte was 
the first to remark. 

" On this saying Stalbaum refers to Erasm. Adag. p. 266, ed. Steph. 
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Soe. Say jou that these men desire evil things, opnceiving 
them to 'be good ? or, knowing them to be evil, do thej still 
desire them ? 

Meno. Both these events, I think, occur. 

Soc. Is there anj man, think you, who, knowing evil things 
to be evil,^t nevertheless desires them ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soe. What do you mean, by desiring them ? Is it not that 
he may have them ? 

Meno. To have them. For what else (can I mean) ?. 

Soc. Does he imagine that evil things profit the person 
who has them, or docs he know that evil tUngs are hurtful, 
to whomsoever they are present ? 

Meno. There are those who think that evil things are 
profitable; and those who know them to be hurtful. 

Soc. Do you, think that they know evil things to be evil, 
who imagine su^h evil things to be profitable ? 

Meno. By no means do I think that. 

Soc. Is it not then evident, that those who do not desire evils 
things know not the nature of the things (they desire); but 
(rather), that they desire things which they imagine to be good, 
but which are in reality evil ? So that they, who are igno¬ 
rant of them, and imagine them to be goo^ do, it is plain, 
desire good things. Do they not ? 

Meno. Tliey seem to be. 

Soc. But they who desire evil things, as you say, conceiv¬ 
ing at the same time that evil things are hurtful to the pos¬ 
sessor, surely know that they will be harmed by those (e^ 
^ngs). 

AdfeTio. This must bea 

Soe. But do they not think, that sucl^as are harmed are 
in an evil plight, so far as^hey araharmed? 

Meno. This also must be. 

Soc. And that those in evil plight are unhappy? 

Mcjno. Assuredly. 

Sac. Is there a man, then, who wishes to be in evil pligh^*^ 
and to be unhappy ? 

Meno. Z think not any, Socrates. 

*' Ariaiode, in Nicomach. Eth. iii. 5, quotes, probably fiom Euripides, 
a similar sentiment: OMtlg iiciiv irovnpis, oii‘ dsuv fJiKap'. "Mmae^ 
willingly is pained, nor gainst his will Blessed.” . S. 
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Soe. No man then, Meno, wishes for evils; unless he 
wishes ta be such. For what else is it to be unhappj, than 
to desire evil things, and to possess them ? 

Meno. You are saying, So^tes, what is nearly true. For ^ 
no man wishes evil things. 

[ 11.3 Soe. Did you not say just now, that virtue consisted 
in the wishing for, and having a power over, good things ? 

Meno. 1 did say so. 

Soe. From what has been said,^ is not this a wish to all men? 
and in this respect one man is not better than another ? 

Meno. It appears so. 

80 c. But it is clear, that if one man is better than another, 
he would be so in respect of his power. 

Meno. Undoubtedly. 

Soe. This then, as it seems, according to your account^ is 
.virtue, the power of obtaining good things. 

Meno. The case seems to me, Socrates, to be entii^y so^ as 
you now understand it. 

Soe. Let us see then if this too you say truly: for perhaps 
you will say well. You say, that to be able to gain go^ 
things is virtue. 

Meno. 1 do. 

Soe. Do you not call good things such as health and wealth ? 
And I say,^ to possess gold and silver, and honours in the state, 
and magistracies ? You do not spe^ of any other things as 
good, except things of this kind ? . V 

Meno. No other; 1 mean all such sort of things. 

Soe. Well then, to get money is virtue; as Meno says, the 
hereditary guest of the great king.*^ But do you add to this 
(idea of) getting, (the ideas of) honesty and holiness ? or 

** FiCin. "Nemo eniA vult mala; ** which leads to cat vdp in lien of 
cal alone. „ 

•• Ficinue has " eo^aod dictum eat-'^Hia manuscript therefore read 
Ic ro8 XivOivroc, — what the sense requires, not rofiroo XexOWoc- S. 
Hence Schlciemacqer was led to — rebrov ooS Xtjffiivroe. —Perhaps 
Plato wrote—dtri roO XcvOivroc. For ajro rov dififets by only one better 
from rovrov, * • ^ ^ 

** The introduction of the verb Xlyw is so. perfectly usefess, that it has 
been neglected by Ficinus; unless it be said, that it was oniitted ia his 
Greek MS., as it is in another collated by Bekker. o 

*> This was the title of the king of Persia. So the king of France used 
to be called “ Le Grand Honarque.*’ 
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this a' matter of indifference to you; but that, even if a person 
acquires them unjustly, you call the act®* equally virtue? 

. Meno. By no means, Socrates; but (I call the act) wicked¬ 
ness. 

Sec. By all means then there ought, as it appears, to be 
added to the act of acquisition justice, or prudence, or sanctity, 
or some other part of virtue; for otherwise, it will not be vir¬ 
tue, notwithstanding it procures for us good things. 

Meno. For without those how could it bo virtue ? 

Soe. And to not obtain gold and silver, whether for himself 
or others, when the act is not just, is not this non-attainmSnt 
likewise virtue ? 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. The attainment then of these good things, is not more' 
virtue than the non-attainment; but, as it seems, that which 
is combined with honesty, is virtue; and that which is separ¬ 
ated from ail such things, is wickedness. 

Meno. I think it must of necessity be as you say. 

[ 12.3 Soe. Did we not say a little while since, that honesty, 
and prudence, and every thing of that kind, was a part o| 
virtue ? 

Meno. We did. 

Soc. Then, Meno, you are playing with me. 

Meno. How so, Socrates ? 

So^ Because, when I just now desired you not to break 
down nor split virtue into fractions, and gave you patterns, 
by which you ought to answer, you have paid no regard to 
them, but you tell me that virtue is the power of gaining good 
things with justice; yet this, you say, is only a paMof virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Soe. It follows theft, from what you confess yourself, thaf 
to do whatever one does with a part of girtue, this is .virtue. 
For you say that justice, a^d each ef those things (above-men¬ 
tion^) is a part of virtue. 

Meno. W^t then ? granting that I say tihis.®® 4 

lieu of abrii, 'which is without Tegnnen,*Schneidor correotly reads 
aM, i. e. rirofilltabeu. Stalbaum however vainly attempts, as usual, to 
deAnd the>;6mmon text. 

** The commoudext has ME. rl aiy 3^ rovro Xsyu ; XQ. 8, rt iitoO.— 
Schleiermacher would read rloiv 3b; tl roSro Xeym—similar to iKden- 
ham's “ granting that I say this." Stalbaum drst suggested HE. T< oSv 3b ; 
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^ Hoc. (Tralj) that, having been requested to tell me what 
ihe whole of virtue is, you are far &om stating what it is; but 
iron say, that every is virtue, if it is performed with a part 
jf virtue; as though you had alr^y told me what virtue 
Isras in the whole, and that I should now know it, when you 
split it into fractions. You have need therefore, as it seems 
|o me, of the some question again from the banning, friend 
^no—What is virtue? Or^ can every act, accompanied 
with a part of virtue, be said to ho virtue itself? For it is to 
lay tliis, when one says that every act accompanied with jus¬ 
tice is virtue. Or do you think there is no need to you of 
the same question; but do you think that one may know a 
part of virtue, what it is, without knowing virtue itself? 

Meno. I think he cannot. 

'Soc. For, if yon remember, when I gave an answer just 
now respecting figure, we rejected such a kind of answer, as 
attempted to reply by terms still the subject of inquiry, and 
not as yet confessedly understood. 

Meno. And wo did rightly reject, Socrates. 

Soc. Do not then imagine, my very good (friend), while 
wo arc ns yet inquiring what virtue is in the whole, that, by 
, answering in terms relating to its parts, you will show clearly 
to any one virtue itself; or, by speaking of any thing else 
jin this very same manner; but that there will be still need 
again of the same question—Bespecting virtue—as being 
what,^ do you speak, what you speak ? Or do you think that 
1 am saying nothing (to the purpose) ? 

Meno. I think you are speaking correctly. 

[IS.] Soc. Answer then again, (as) from the beginning,— 
What do you and your iinend say that virtue is ? 

Meno. I heard, Socrates before I caihe together with you, 
t^ you (do) nothing else than doubt yourself and cause 
^l^llrs to doubt ■ Aq^ you seem to now playing a wizard’s 
tricks; and to drug m^, and really use incantations so as to fill 

£QK. Touro Xiyw—andentanding \iyue after W eSv Sii ;—and so after 
him Buttman. 

M Instep of f) Bekkex has ddited el fironrone MS., answ.,rmg to'“8i 
iquidem*’ in Ficinua. Sialbaum defends 4, and renders it “ afiter, alio- 
iquin,*' a meaninii that 4 never has. * 

** The neuter o^oe is here applied to the feminine (feerifCt as in Bep. 
p. 336, A., oiiSkrovro Ifitni ^ iucautaivti : qnoted by Heindorf on Hipp. 
M^. § 43. Bornt. 

. VOL. lit. 
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me with doubts. And, if I too must banter a little, I think 
you resemble exactly, both in form and in other respects also, 
that broad sea>fish, called the torpedo; for that too produces 
a numbness in the person whoever approaches and touches 
it.^ You seem to have done some such thing at present to 
me, [to benumb*'^ me]. For in very truth I am benumbed, 
both in mind and mouth,^ and I have not what reply to give 
you. And yet I have spoken very many ^scourses ten 
thousand times about virtue, and to many persons, and ex* 
tremdy well too, os I thought myself; but now I liave it not 
in my power at all to tell what (virtue) is. I think that you 
have consulted well for yourself in never sailing out from 
hence nor travelling abroad. For if you were as a stranger 
to act in tliis manner in another city, you would perhaps be 
driven thence*® as a wizard. 


Soc. You are full of craftiness, Meno, and you have nearly 
put a cheat upon me. 

Meno. How particularly so, Socrates ? 

Soc. I know why you brought a simile against me. 

Meno. Why think you ? 

Soc.^ ^ might bring a simile against you in return, 
ror. this I know respecting all handsome persons, that they 
love to have hkenesses made of them. For it is to their in- 
tercst; Mn^ of handsome persons the pictures too are hand- 

^‘•'cness in- return. As to 
nn,!fh “ ^ tl'os numb itself, and produces a 

numbness in others also, then am I Uke to it; but if other* 

doubting myself, 

^1^1?^ but rather when I am in doubt myself, 

formcrlv ’no f* p know not: you, however, knew it 
toimcily, pel haps, before you had toilfehed me. But now 

^ On fllA kanvimUSk.-. J* _ji 


“%lie reading expIanaWon of rovro vevotqcsvat. 

Firintut. 'fiuTT^nn!^' best M^S., answers to “os" in 

J«hTo®" by “ you would be led off to 

ibcv might bo ezDollod 'wizards were so treated; although 

§ 2§. lee fSr • S^Pbis^ to beta 
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I jou ore like one," wko knows nothing of the matter. I am 
I desirous. However, of looking into the matter with you, and 
! of searching out jointly, what (virtue) is. 

[14.3 Meno. But in-what way, Socrates, will you search for 
a thing, which you do not know at all, what it is ? For by 
placing before you what of the things, which you do not 
know, will you seek it ? Or, if you should fall in with it, how 
Will you know that this is the thing, of which you were 
ignorant ? 

Soc. I understand, Meno, what you mean to say. See 
you, how captious a method of reasoning you introduce? 
That it is impossible for a man to seek, cither what he does 
know, or does not know. For no man would seek what he 
knows; because he knows it already; and for sucb^ person 
there is no need of seeking. Nor (would any man seek) 
what he knows not; because he does not know what he 
would seek. 

. Meno, Do you then, Socrates, think that this way of I'eason- 
r pg is not fair ? 

Soc. I think it not (fair). 

Meno. Can you say in what way ? 

Soc. I can. For 1 have heard men and women wise in 
divine matters— 

Meno. Saying what ? 

Soc. Things, I think, true and fair. 

Meno. What were they ? and who said them ? 

Soc. They, who said them, were belonging to the priests 
and priestesses; whoso business it is, and who ore able to give 
a reason for the things to which they put their hands. Pindar, 
too, and many other of the poets, such arc divine, say them; 
.and what they say is this. But do you consider whether you 
think they speak th? truth. For they say that the soul of 
man is immortal; a^d at ^ne timir it end^ which they call 
dying; and that another it exists again; but is never de¬ 
stroyed : and thaftior this reason yt,e ought to live throughout 
our lives as holy astpossable. “ To them,, from who^^as 
Proserpine received the payment for dn ancient act of gnef, 

“ From the words of Ficinua, “ ignoraati mihi assimili8,’’1Sydenlfcim 
fancied the translator found in his MS. i/tol Spoioc si offlb ; which he 

says is a sense suited to the mask of ignorance, worn by Socrates 
throughout the dialogue. 

C.2 
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she in the ninth year does give back their souls to the upper 
sun; and from them" kings in splendour, and through their 
strength swift-footed, and in wisdom men mightiest inmease, 
and heroes are called holy by mankind in future times. 

[15.] The soul then, as being immortal, and bom fre¬ 
quently, and having seen both the things here, and those in 
Hades, and" all things, there is nothing it has not learned; 
so that it is no wonder that it is able to recollect, with regard 
to virtue and other things, what it formerly knew. For the 
whole of nature being of one kindred, and the soul having 
heretofore known all things, there is nothing to prevent a 
person, who remembers—what men call learaing—only one , 
thing, from discovering again all the rest; if ho has but 
counigc^nd seeking faints not. For to search and to learn 
is reminiscence all. We must not, therefor^ submit to that 
captious way of reasoning, for it would make us idle ; since 
to persons of a soft nature it is pleasant to hear it; wher^ 
this makes men active and inquiring ; and which I believing 
to be true, I am willing with you to seek out what virtue is.^ 

Meno. With all my heart, Socrates. But how" say yon 
this, that we do not learn, but that what we call learning is 
reminiscence ? Have you it in your power to teach me that 
this is so ? 

Soc. Even just now I said. Mono, that you are very 
crafty. Since now you ask mo, if I have the power to teach 
you; I, who say there is not teaching, but (only) remini¬ 
scence ; so that I may appear directly to contradict myself. 

Mmo. Not so, Socrates, by Jupiter. • I did not say so 
with an eye to this; but (merely) from habit. But if any 
way you can prove ^o me that things are as you assert, 
prove it. 

Soc. This is no easy task. Howeve:^ for your sake, I am 
willing to show my readi&ess. Call hij|ker to me then one of 

** Instead of Ik rav Steph. suggested, what Sydjpih. has adopted, lor' 
A v—KiiSuvrat — similar to “ quousqne—evadant ’’ in Ficin. ; whUe to sup- 
porMc rav Boeckh. alters ilnixdv into il/vxdc.* 

^ Strafe and Buttman would expunge leai before ravra —Stalbaum 
renders coi.by “ denique,” i. e. summatim ; and refers to Sebeefer on 
IDmosth.^ppsr.i. p. 305. Fritzsche in Quest. Lucian, p. 67. Winckel- 
munn on £uthyd.*p. 291, D. and his own note on Oorg. p. 465, B. 

^ Instead ISf dkX* dirXuc Stalb. has edited dWd rSe from two MSS. 
and StobeusJ 
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your numerous attendants here, whomever you pleose, that 
through him 1 may give you the proof. 

Meno. Most re^ly. Come hither, you. 

Soc. Is he a Gree^ and speaks ho Greek 

Meno. Perfeetly well, as he was bom in the family. 

Soc. "Saw then pay attention, and (mark) whether he 
appears to recollect himself, or to learn from me. 

Meno. 1 will be attentive. 

[16.] Soc. Tell me, boy, do yon know that a four-angled 
space is such as this 

Boy. I do. 

Soc, A four-angled space then has all these lines, being four 
equal. 

' Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. Has it not also these lines through the middle of it 
equal ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Could there be a space like this, larger and less ? 

Boy, Certainly. 

Soc. Now if this side were two feel^ and this two, how 
many feet would there be in the whole ? Consider it in this 
manner. If, on^® this (side) the space were two feet, and 
on this only one foot, would the space be other than®^ of two 
feet once (told) ? 

Boy. It would (not).^ 

Soc. But since it is two feet on this side likewise, is it any 
other space than of twice two feet ? 

Boy. No. 

Soc. It is then (a space) of twice two feet ? 

** This question is put, because slaves wete frequently brought from 
fomgn countries, whei^Greek was not spoken, just as they now are from 
Africa to_ America. 

** During this conTsmtion Socrates* is supposed to draw on the 
ground the geometric figures to which he alludes. 

** All the MSS. tsad Iv : but as Ficin. has “ si latus hoc duorum cssct 
P®Jj™/’ Wolf sug^ted —adopted by BekK., Buttm., and Stnlb. 

AftM n Bek.'.er instantly rejects, to the detriment & thea 
sense, ^ particle wUchisnere correctly found in three MSS. and sup¬ 
plied uyquam ’* in ridn. Stalbaum too, although he' follows Bekker 
here, yet m p. 83, B justly objects to the practice of Bekkcd, mislisd, it 
would seem, by Hermann on Viger. n. 110. • ^ 

^ ^ To the question asked by dUo ri, Buttm. says the'answer in Greek 
18 D7 tii6 ft&matiyo val^ not the negatiTd o^. 
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Boy. Yes. 

Soc. How manj feet are twice two ? reckon, and tell me. 

Boy. Four feet, Socrates. 

Soc. Cannot there be another space, the double of this (i: 
size), but of the same kind, having, like this, all its sides equal 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Of how manj feet will it he ? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Come now, endeavour to tell me, how long will eac, 
line of this (space) be ? Now of this (space) the line is tw 
feet. What (wiU be) the length of the line of (the space 
double the size ? 

Boy. It is plain, Socrates, that it .(will he) double (th 
length). 

Soc. You see, Meno, that I teach this (boj)^® nothing, bu 
only question him about alL And now this boy thinks h' 
knows of what length is the line from which a space of eigh 
feet is produced. Do you not think he does ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. And does he (really) know? 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. But he thinks he does from (the idea of) a doublet 
(quantity). 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. View him now recollecting in order (things) as hi 
should recollect. [17.] Now speak to me, (boy). You sat 
that from a line, double in length, there is produced a spaci 
double in size: I mean a space of this kind; not one sid' 
long, the other short; but let it be equal on every side, liki 
this, but twice the size of eight feet. wheth^ yc; 

still think this will be from the doubled (Hue'). 

Boy. I do. “ . 

Soc. Docs not this becc«ie the '€ouble,of that, if w^ad( 
another from this point ? 

Boy. Yes, surely. 

Soe. Now, from tins (line), you say^hat there will '®^ ( 
'spact of eight feet, if there be four such lines ? 


**^nstea(> of roiruv Schliermachor suggested rovrev, found subse 
aiienui^m four MS0., and adopted by Bekk. and Stolb. Buttmann hotr- 
oUiv roirw, read in one MS. and acknowledged by Fijcin 
"mlirex his.** Either will do. > 
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Boyt I do. 

Soc. Let us then draw from it four equal lines. Would 
this space be any other than that which you say is of eight 
feet ? 

Boy. Not at alL 

Soe. Are there not in this space these four spaces, each of 
which is equal to that of four feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. How large is become the whole space? Is it not four 
times as large? 

Boy. How not ? 

Soc. Is that two-fold which is taken four times? 

Boy. No, by Jupiter. 

Soc. How many fold ? 

Boy. Four-fold. 

Soc. From a line, therefore, double in length, there is pro¬ 
duced a space, not two-fold, but four-fold. 

Boy. You say true. 

Soc. Four times four is sixteen: is it not ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. But from what line is (to be drawn) a space of eight 
(square) feet? Is it not from this four-fold? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And from the half of this line (there is drawn) this 
space of four feet*® (square). 

Boy. There is. 

Soc. Well; l>ut is not that (square of) eight feet twice ns 
large as this, and half as large as that ? 

Boy. Certainly.** 

Soc. Will it not be from a line longer tban this, and 
shorter than that? 

Boy. So at leas* it appears to me. 

Soc. say)4Correctly ; forjmswer only what appears to 
you. Aw tell me this too. Was not this Une two feet, and 
that if 
B^ Yes. 

•• In lieu of rirt^rov Comariua suggested rtrp&irow, adopted by 
Bckk., Buttm., and Stalb. To meet the difficulty, Sydenham tnq^lated 
riraprov ” the fourth part.” But riraproe has neyer such a meaning. 

•' This answer is omitted in all the best MSS. Ficin. however lias 
‘ Ito”—^the Latin for Na(—^fonnd in one MS. from a correction. 
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Soe. The line therefore of the eight-foot space must be 
greater than this of two feet, but less than that of fohr feet 

Boy. It must be. 

Soe. Try now, and tell me bow long you think it id. 

Boy. Three feet long. 

Soe. K then it be three feet, we will add the half of this 
(lino), and now this will be three feet For these are two 
(feet), and this is one foot: and in the same manner, these are 
two (feet), and this is one; and this space becomes such as 
you say. 

Boy. It is so. 

Soc. If thm this line here he. three feet^ and that 1. .rs 
three feet^ the whole space becomes thrice three feet 

Boy. It appears so. 

Soc. And how many feet are thrice three ? 

Boy. Nine. 

Soe. But how many feet ought the doubled space (above 
mentioned) to be ? 

Boy. Eight 

Soc. Hence from a lino three feet (long) there is not (to be 
drawn) the space (above mentioned) of eight feet 

Boy. There is not 

Soc. But from how long a line? Endeavour to tell me 
exactly. Or, if you do not like to give it 'in numbers,** at 
least point out from what line (it may be drawn). 

Boy. By Jove, Socrates, I do not know. 

[18.] Soe. Do you obrerve again, Meno, whither*® this 
boy is proceeding in (the road to) recollection ? since at first 
he knew not what is the line of &e (above-mentioned) space 
of eight feet ^as, indeed, he does not yet know; but he then 
fancied he kiAv it, and Answered boldly, as a knowing person 
would, nor did he think he should be at a doss. But he now 
deems himself at a loss, ap^ as he»know8^ot> does not even 
think he knows. 

" Hod Socrates not added this, he would have uut'the boy on telling 
how long is the side of a square, the superficies %f whitdi contains eight 
^uarEfteet. Now the number of feet in the*side of such a square cannot 
be expnpted except ^ decimals, of which the boy^ould not be supposed 
'tirkSiSynm thing. S. 

" ilLuwd of oe, ^clc suggested ol, which, though praised by Buttm., 
is rqjed^ by Stalb., who should hare remembered that o£ is “ whm,” 
but ol ‘^Whither," which alone can be united to a verb of. motion. 
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Mmo. You say what is true. 

Soc. Is he not then in a better state now as regards the 
matter of whi A he was ignorant? 

Meno. This too appears to me. 

Sloe, in'eausing him then to be at a loss, and to bo be¬ 
numbed, as is the torpedo, have we done him any harm? 

Meno, None, I think. 

Sloe. We have at least made some progress, as it seems, 
towards his finding out where he is. For now, knowing no¬ 
thing, he would readily search. But he then fancied he could 
readily, before many persons and often, sa^Jespecting the 
(above-mentioned) doubled spacer that it oug]||po have a line 
twice as long. 

Meno. So it seemed. 

Soc. Think you, then, that he would have attempted to 
seek or learn that, of which, though ignorant, he fancied he 
knew it, before he had fallen into a difficulty,^* by conceivii^ 
he did not know, and had felt a desire to know ? 

Meno. I do not think, Socrates, he would. 

Soc. He was benefited, then, by being benumbed. 

Meno. I think so. 

Soc. Now mark wha^ after this difficulty, he will discover 
by searching with m^ (doing) nothing dse but asking ques¬ 
tions, and not teaching. And watch me, if any where you 
can discover me teaching or .telling him any tt^g, and not 
asking him rather his own (minions. - [19.J Now^ boy, tell 
me, is not this space four feet ? Do you comprdiend ? 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. Now we will apply to it this other (space) equal to it. 

Bay. WelL 

Soc. And this a third (^ace) equA to eithdr of’ these ? 

Boy. Very wdlf 

Soc. What if add tfiis (spa^), likewise (equalX” to fill 
up the comer here.'* 

Boy. Very ^^elL ^ 

Soe. Will these any thing else than these fouwequal 
spaces? * , ■ «> 

•* From the words of Ficin., “potius qiiam,’*'it would, deem that bo 
found in his MS. ySXXov ^ instead of dXXd fiii, 

" To make all clear, thm should be in the Greek some word answer¬ 
ing to "equal.** Hence, instead of odsovv we might perhaps read cotviw— 
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Boy. No. 

Soe. Well then, how much larger is this whole s^ce than 
that? 

Boy. Four times. 

Soc. But we wanted one only twice as large. Or do you 
not remember ? 

Boy. (I remember it) very welL 

. Soc. Does not this line from comer to sorne'^^ comer, cut 
each of these spaces in half? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Are apt therefore these four lines equal, which en* 
close this spd^p 
Boy. They are. 

Soc. Consider then, how large is this space. 

Boy. I do not comprehend. 

Soc. Has not each (line) of each (space) cut off within it 
half of these four (spaces) ? or not ? 

Bi^. They have. 

Soc. How many such (spaces) then are there in this 
(figure) ? 

Hoy. Four. 

Soc. And how many in this (figure) ? 

Boy. Two. 

Soc. How much of two is four? 

Boy. Twice as much.” 

Soe. How many feet then does this (space) become ? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Drawn from what line? 

Boy. From this here. 

Soc. From the line reaching from comer to comer of the 
space of feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Now the sophists call snclf a linq the diameter; so 
that, if the diameter be its name,” from the diameter, as you, 

•• T|ie common text hfe tie ytmlav riva rknvovad, wMcli Wolf cor- 
fteteAmto tie yuviav rtlvovaa rluvft. 

Betircen tiiis answer and the mllowing question, Sohleiermoicher sus¬ 
pected there was a lacuna, to be thus supplied,—" Soe. How much again 
as thA is this ? Boy. Twice os much. Soe. And of what length is this 
space t Soy. PouiHfeot.” 

** This seems a rather strange supposition. For of the name of the 
diameter there could be no doubt. Besides the truth of the proposition 
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Meno’s boy, assert, there can be produced a space twice a 
large. 

Boy. Assuredly, Socrates. 

[20.] Soe. “Well, what think you, Meno ? Is there an opi 
nion, which he has given in his answers, that is not his own 

Mem. None, but his own. 

Soe. And ye^ as we said a little before, he knew nothing 

Meno. True. 

Soe. Yet these very opinions existed in him. Or did the 
not? 

Mem. They did. 

Soe. In a man, therefore, who is ignoran^tthere exist tru 
opinions concerning those very things of which he is ignorant.^ 

Mem. So it appears. 

Soc. These very opinions then have been lately stirred u 
afresh in him, as if it were a dream. And should any on 
put questions to him respecting these same matters at man 
times and in many places, be assured he will at length knoA 
them not less accurately than any man. 

Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. Will he not then, without any one having taugh 
him, and by some one putting questions, recover, -himsel 
through himself, his (former) knowledge ? 

Meno. He wilL 

Soe. Now for a person to recover knoTyledge, binmAl 
through himself, is not this to recollect ? 

Mem. Certainly. 

Soc-. And tills knowledge, which he now possesses, he ha 
either at some time acquir^ or has possessed it alwajrs ? 

Mem. Yes. 

Soc. If then he was always possAsed of it, he was alway 
a person of know4edge. But if he acquired it at any time, hi 
would not have got it ki the present life; or has some om 
taught him geomStry? For he will act in the very sami 
manner with jbgard to the whole of^^geometry, and all othei 

deprada not upon the napte of the diameter, but upon the existence' o 
***« *beio 1^ an error here, which, it would be easy to correct. 

The words ntpl rebruv &v oie oJSi, whi^ Schleiermaohor ant 
Bekker reject as spurious, were not found in the VS. -of Ficinus. Thej 
to be inserted after iS^at, just above. They were, strange to say 
defended by Heindorf. 
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matters of l^tming. Is there anj one then who has tanght 
the boy all this? (I ask you); for yotl ought tor know, 
especially since he was bom and bred op in your family. 

Meno. I know well that no person has ever taught him. 

Soe. And yet he entertains these very opinions; dop he not ? 

[21.] Meyto. There appears, Socrates, the necessity.®® 

Soe. having got (this knowledge), not in this present 
life, he did not know this,®® it is plain that he possess^ it in 
some other time and had learnt it. 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soe. And is not then that the time, when he was not a 
man? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soe. If then, during the time when*he is, and during the 
time when he is not a man, true opinions exist in him, which, 
roused up by questioning, become knowledge, will not his 
soul have learnt through eternity? for it is plain, that daring 
all time he either is, or is not a man. 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soe. If then the truth of things, that are, exists always in 
the soul, the soul would be immortal; so that, whatever you 
happen now not to know, that is, not to remember, you ought 
to attempt with confidence to seek, and to recollect. 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, I know not how, to 
speak rightly. 

Soe. And I (seem) to myself too, Meno. And yet in other 
respects I would not contend very strenuously in defence of 
my argument; but that in thinking we ought to seek the 
tlungs which one does not know, we should become better 
and more rnanly, and less idle, than if we supposed it impos¬ 
sible for us to find out,*and that it did not behove ns to 
inquire into what wo know not; for this >would, if I were 
able, violently contest both ly word %nd de^d. 

Meno. In this also, Socrates, you seem to me to say welL 

[22.] Soe. Since thep we are of one mind^ that a person 


^ Be&., El Si /ii) ip ru vvp filtf XafiAr oije rovro. Syden- 
him widied to omit oSk, and so did Buttm. onceBut he aftertreras re¬ 
tained 4t for reasons that failed to convince even Stalbaum, who has 
editi^Et ii iv rtf^pup Bbf Xa/3<&v, o4« Ifiti rovro tiiXop. But flds 
couliwiot be thus iuserteu between oA and rovro. He should hare 
sngges^ Bf ii ijp i^, oi rovro i^\op— 
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ought to inquire after what he does not know, are you will* 
ing for MS to attempt jointly to inquire what is virtue ? 

Meno. By all means. Not but that I should with the 
greatest pleasure take into consideration, and hear you on the 
question 1 first asked you, whether we must put our hand to 
the inquiry about virtue as a thing to be taught, or as com¬ 
ing by nature, or by some other means to man. 

Soc. Had I been master not only of myself, but of you too, 
Meno, wo would not have considered whether virtue is a thing to 
be taught or not, before we had ascertained what is the first in¬ 
quiry, what virtue is. But since you do not even attempt to 
master youraclf in order that you may be a free-man, and yet 
undertake to govern me, and actually do govern me, I shall 
yield to you. For what must I do ? We are to consider then, 
it .seems, what belongs to a certain thing, whilst yet we know 
not what the thing is. But do you relax if not some,®* yet 
a little, the strictness of your rule, and agree to consider hy¬ 
pothetically, whether virtue catf be taught to a man, or how 
otherwise (it is to be attained). I say hypothetically as geo¬ 
metricians often do in treating a question; when one asks them, 
as it were, about a space,®® whether it is possible for this space 
to be placed®® triangularly®* within this, a (geometrician) 
would answer,—know not as yet, of what kind ®® the triangle 
is; but I think I have, as it were,®® an hypothesis, that may 
be of use for the matter (in hand) of this kind.—If the space 
be of such a kind, as that by stretching ®^ along the line given 
there, it would be deficient by such a space as would be the 

** t'he Greek is tl jiii rt odv dXXd afuKp6v yt. But as n and trpucpSv 
ore synonymous, thoy could not be thus opposed to each other. Besides 
o5v could not be thus inserted between r» ud elX\d.— The train of ideas 
manifestly leads to el ui) ri wav dk\’ oirauuepov yt, " if not entirely, 
: at least a little." - t 

“ The word xt>ptov was i^d hy the Greek mathematicians to signify 
' ®paco_ comprehentl^ by the lines St any geometrical figure. 8. 

In lieu of ivraO^ai, which is applied only to a straight line, the 
mmra requires hqft IvoraOqvai; and simila^ ivoriatue, found in three 
MSS. a little below, instead of Ivrdmisc. * 

55“® *® *ho inter^etatfon of Stalbaum. 
whether nght-osgled, obtuse, or acute-angled. -.8. 

In the Greek Hovto fUv there is evidently some errw. 

Vnlg,, wapd ri^v omtlaav airoS trapartlvavra lAXsIwetv. But 
as there is nothing to Which trapartlvavra can.te referred, Stalbaum 
snggrated wapareivav, i. e. xwpfov. To complete, however, the correc¬ 
tion, ho should have proposed irt IXXIwot <Sv. For the infinitive IXXsI- 
w«v u without regimen. 
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space itself stretched* along, there would, I think, he one re¬ 
sult but another, if this (hypothesis) were impossible to oc¬ 
cur. 'Laying down then an hypothesis, I am willing to tell you 
wliat will happen respecting the placing of it (the space) within 
the circle, whether it be impossible or not*—[23. J And^thua 
too concerning virtue, since we know not, either what it is, or 
what is its quality, we will lay down an hypothesis, and con¬ 
sider whether it is to be taught or not, by stating the question 
thus. If virtue be in its quality one of things, which belongs 
to the soul, is it to be taught, or not to be taught? In the 
first place, if it is either different from knowledge, or of the 
same kind with it, is virtue or is it not to be taught, or (as 
we said just now) to be' recollected; for whichever of these 
expressions we use, let it make no difference to us. Is then 
virtue to be taught ? Now is it not evident to every one, t^t 
a man is taught no other thing than knowledge ? 

Meno. To me it seems so. . 

Soc. If then virtue be a kind of knowledge, it is evident 
that virtue is to be taught. 

Metio. For how not ? 

Soc. From this question then we have been quickly re¬ 
lieved, that, if virtue be such a kind of thing (as knowledge), 
it is to be taught j but not, if it be not such a kind of thing. 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. Next after this, it seems, we must consider whether 
virtue be knowledge or apart from knowledge. 

Meno. We must, I think, consider this in the next place. 

Soc. Well now; say we that virtue is any thing else but a 
good; and shall we abide by this hypothesis, that virtue is a 
good? 

Mend. By all means. 

Soc. Now if there be also any other good^apart from know¬ 
ledge, then perhaps virtue may not •be a kind of .knowledge. 
But if there be no. good which kpowled^e does not compre¬ 
hend, then in siispectipg virtue to bo a kind knowledge we 
sjfoul^uspect justly. 

•• Of the problem to which Plato alludes, solutloBa have h^u suggested 
by Sy^nham^Grou, Oedike, Anonymous, J. W. Muller, Schleiermacher, 
MoUwmde, Kliirol, Tumble, Mickel, Buttmann, Wex, Dobree, and St- 
baum. But as ml of them havo rapposed the existence of literal errors, i 
the omission of some words, or else attributed new meanings to well-known 
ecomotricol terms, it is evident that the passage must be left to exercise, r 
bufuro, the ingenuity of critics, conversant alike with GeomeUy and Greek. 
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Mmo, It is so. 

Soc. And yet through virtue at least we are good. 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. And if good, then useful. For all things that are 
3 od are useful: are they not? 

Meno. They are. 

Soc. Virtue then is a thing useful. 

Meno. It must needs be, ^m vrliat has been admitted. 
[24.] Soc. Now let us consider what sort of things, taking 
u:h by itself, are useful to us: health, we say, and strength, 
id beauty, and wealth. These things and otheis of a like 
ind we call useful: do we not ? 

Meno. We do. 

Soc. And say we not that these very things are sometimes 
irtful to us ? or do you say otherwise ? or thus ? 

Meno. Not (otherwise) ; but thus. 

Soc. Consider now, at what time is any one of each of these 
lings, when it leads, useful to us; and at what time is it 
irtful. Is it not, when a right use (leads), it is useful to us, 
It when not, it is hurtful ? 

Meno. Certainly so. 

Soc. Farther then let us consider the things belonging to 
e soul. You call something by the name of temperance, 
id of justice, and of fortitude, and of docility, and of memory, 
id of high bearing, and of all such things. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Now consider such of these things, as you think to 
I not knowledge, but apart from knowledge, whether they 
e not sometimes hurtful, and sometimes useful? for in- 
mce, unless prudence is present, foititude is only a kind of 
ildness. Is not a man hurt, whin he is bold without 
Bson ? but when 4ie is bold with reason, is he not bene- 
ed?«> <: 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. Is it noljbo with temperance, f^d docility ? Arc not 
ings leamt and pi^pared (for use) with understandina use- 
1 , but without understanding hurtful ? 

Meno. Very mucli so. 

.Soc. In a word, do not all the endeavouira and enduiHngs 

C • 


So Horace—*' Vts coneilii ezpera, mole niit suft.“ 
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of the soal, when prudence leads, tend to happiness; but if 
imprudence leads, to the reverse? 

,Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. If virtue then be one of those things belonging to the 
soul, and if it is necessary, as you say, for it Jo useful, it 
must be prudenee: since all the things belonging to the soul 
are of themselves neither useful nor hurtful; but imprudence 
or prudence being added, they become hurtful or useful. Now 
according to this reasoning it must needs be that virtue, being 
nseful, is a kind of prudence. 

Meno. So it seems to me. 

[2d.] Soc. Now then as to the other things, which we said 
just now were sometimes beneficial and sometimes hurtful, 
both wealth and the things of that kind: docs not prudence, 
when leading the rest of the soul, make the things belonging 
to the soul useful, but imprudence hurtful? and in like 
manner does not the soul, by rightly using and leading them, 
render them useful, but by (using) wrongly, hurtful ? 

Meno. Most certainly. 

Soc. And docs not a prudent soul rightly lead, but an im> 
prudent one, incorrectly ? 

Meno. Such is the fact. 

Soc. Thus then we may say universally, that in the case of 
man all the other things^** depend on his soul; but the things 
belonging to the soul itself deiH.>nd on prudence, if they are 
to be beneficial. And by this reasoning prudence would be 
the useful. But we said that virtue was useful. 

Meno, Certainly. 

Soc. We assert therefore that prudence is virtue, either 
wholly, or in part. 

Meno. What has bedh said seems to me, Socrates, to have 
been well said. 

Soc. If then it be so, th%good are not good^' by nature. 

Meno. It seems to me, they are not. 

Soc. For then this too would follow. ]( the good were 
nature we Aould have somewhere persons, who 

** By the wotds rd aWa. x&vra are meant M the thinra which are 
not VStniD the soiil. The Stoics described such things by rd {|w. 8. 

** vnlg., ol dyafipl. But Sydenham’s tacit emendhtion oi dyaOot 
cfyaAei, which Struve has likewise aug^ted, and ButtntiUin approvedt' 
am is ibtmd in the beat MS. Ftor. x., Stalb. ngecta os nnneceaaaiy. . 
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knew of our youths the naturally good; over whom, when 
those*ha4,^Vown them to iis, we should place a guard in the 
citadel, putting a seal on them, rather than on gold, so tliat no 
person might corrupt them, and that, when they arrived at 
manhood, they might become useful to the state. 

Meno. It were reasonable (to do so), Socrates. 

[26.] Soc. Since then the good are not good by nature are 
they by learning? 

Mem. I think this is of necessity so. And it is plain, 
Socrates, that if, according to the hypothesis, virtue is a 
science^ it is to be taught. 

Soc. Perhaps so, by Jove. But did we admit that correctly ? 

Meno. And yet it lately seemed to be fairly said. 

Soc. But 1 suspect, it ought not only to have seemed lately 
to be said fairly, but to seem so at present, and hereafter too, 
if there be any thing sound in it. 

Meno. What is the matter ndw ? looking to what are you 
dissatisfied with it? and why doubt that virtue is a science? 

Soc. I will tell you, Meno. That virtue is to be taught, if 
ft be a science, is a position I do not retract,^* (so to say) 
that it has not been correctly asserted. But consider whether 
I appear to reasonably doubt, that virtue is a science. For 
tell me this. If any thing is to be taught, not virtue only, 
must there not be of necessity both teachers and scholars ? 

Mem. I think there must. 

Soc. Hence, on the contrary, that, of which there* are 
neither teachers nor scholars, should we conjecture rightly, in 
xjiyecturing it is not to be taught? 

Meno. Such is the fact. But do you not think that there 
ure teachers of virtue ? 

Soc. After a lengthened inquiry. Whether there were any 
pchers of virtue, l^fl^pnot, widt (dl my efforts, discover uiy. 
^.nd yet do I mak<vthe search y^h .many, and tliose, too, 

horn I think would‘Ml the most sidled in the matter. And 

ist now, Meno, i^ hupp^y time has Al|3^tas^* sat down here 


** In the verb dvariBiftai, (I put back for. myself.) there is an allq^on 
a game, similar to draiwhls dr backmunihoii. Stalb. refers to >rf p. 
1, D. 462, A., Protag.' p. 354, F,, Pheedon. p. 87, A., and Cuatmi 1. 
164, D. , ’ I' 

Steph. airhe, fer which Strove proposed to llad '.'.sotoc, sngmted 
tfaaps by the note of Sydenham, oho am that “ Ariytua h^ probably 
w seated himself clow to Socrates.” 'The reading, now happily odn* 
voc. ^il. p ■ . 
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by US, to whom we can give a share in the search. And with 
reason should we give him. a share. For, in the first place, he 
is the son of the wealthy and the wise Anthemion, a man who 
has become rich, not by accident, nor yet by a gift from any 
one, as Ismenias^* of Thebes has done, who has lately obtained 
the property of Polycrates, but having acquired his wealth 
by his own wisdom and carefulness; and secondly, as regards 
his other qualities, he is a citizen deemed to be neither 
haughty nor puffed up, nor overbearing, but to conduct him¬ 
self like a decent and well-behaved man; and then, he has 
brought up and educated his son here veiy well, in the opinion 
of the Athenian multitude; for they elect him to the highest 
offices in the state. With such men it is right then to make 
a search after teachers of virtue, whether there are any or not, 
and who they are. [27.] Do you then, Anytus, unite with 
me, and Meno here, your guest, in our search after this very 
thing, as to who are the teachers of it. Now consider the 
matter in this way. If we wished this Meno to become a 
good physician, to what teachers should we send him ? Should 
we not send him to the physicians ? 

Anytut. By all means. 

Soc. And if we wished to make him a good currier, should 
we not send him to the curriers ? 

Any. To be sure. 

Aloe. And so as regards the rest of subjects ? 

Any. Without doubt. 

Soc. But concerning the same things tell me again this. In 
sending him to the pliysicians wo say wo should do well, if 
we wished to make him a good physician. Now when we 
say this, do we not mean, that we should act with prudence 
in sending him to tffosc, who make that art their profession, 
rather than to those who do not; and teho making for them¬ 
selves a remuneration fo^ this very thing, put themselves forth 
as the teachers of any one willing to go and learn. Is it not 
from looking to these matters that we shot|ld do well in send¬ 
ing him ? 

^Any. Yes. 

flraed by the best MS. Flor. x., even Siailiaum is disposed to tdopt; 
afihou^^e has left ahvhe in the text, misled by the subtleties of Butl- 
maim’s defence bf airic. F. 

** Both Buttmann and .Stalbaum confess that nothing can be said for 
certain of the person to whom Plato alludes. 
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Sm. Hence in the case of music, and the other (arts), the 
same things (take place). And it is a great folly for us, if we 
wish to make any one a flute>player, to be willing to send him 
not to such as profess to teach the and to m&e money by 
it; but, to give trouble to some other persons, and to look for 
his learning from those, who do not profess to be tubers, 
and have not one pupil in that branch of instruction, which 
we think proper that the person, whom we send, should 
learn. Dora not this seem to ^ou to be veiy unreasonable ? 

Any. Yes, by Jupiter, and ignorance to boot. 

[28.] Soc. You say welL Now then you may consult in 
common with me about this guest of yours, Meno here. For 
he told me some while ago, Anytus, that he had a longing for 
that wisdom and virtue, through wUch men govern well both 
tlieir household and the state, and pay attention to their pa¬ 
rents, and know bow to receive both their countiymen and 
foreigners, and-to send tlicm away in a manner worthy of a 
good man. Consider then, to what persons (about to teach) 
this virtue, should we in sending him correctly send. Is it 
not clear that, according to the reasons (detailed) just now, 
(we should send him) to those who profess to be teachers of 
virtue, and publicly proffer themselves common to any one 
of the Greeks desirous to learn; after fixing the price, and 
making it a matter of business. 

Any. Of what persons, Socrates, are you speaking ? 

Soc. You surely know that these are they whom men call 
sophists. 

Any. O Hercules! speak fair words, Socrates. On none- 
of iny relations, or family, or friends, or fellow-citizens, or 
foreign guests, may ever such a madnr % seize, as to go and be 
spoiled by them. For those fellows use clearly the bane and 
corruption of their ^^sociates. 

Soc. How say yon. Any gis? Are they the only men among 
those who, so widet^ different fnfta all the rest, profess the 
knowledge of doipg'something bgneffei .1, and yet do not only 
not improve, as Ahers do, what one pui.>into their'hands, but 

'• Bekk. rafn/y sSv agtr^v OKoiru. Stephens wu the re-' 
mark a defect here, ,iwinAd out by the version of Ficinus—“ id nit i po- 
tusunum hujiu oompar^SB virtutia gratikhunc mittere deceat.*^#ll.nee 
te ^uld read Aid i^^rqv rfv—Sydenham suggest cd the insertion of 
diddfovrac or fut9tio6iuvw after dptrqV.—Biester, nlom Stalbanm fol- 
lows, considers the accusative to be used absolutely, 
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on the contrary, spoil it ? and do they tltink fit openly to make 
money for themsdves for this? [29.] For my part, I know 
not how to believe you. For I know that one man, Protagoras 
(by name), has acquired singly more wealth from this wisdom, 
than both ^ Phidias, wlio has produced works so conspicu¬ 
ously beautiful, and ten other statuaries besides. Indeed it is a 
prodigy you are telling me; if when the menders of old shoes 
and the patchers of old clothes eould not escape for thirty days 
from being publicly known, if they returned the clothes or 
shoes in a worse condition than they received them, and if 
they did so, they would soon perish by hunger; yet, that Pro¬ 
tagoras should undiscovered corrupt the whole of Greece by 
sending away his associates even worse men than he received 
them, and this for above forty years. For I think he was 
near seventy years of age when he die<l, after having passed 
forty in his profession. And during all that time ho never 
ceased being in high repute, even to this day; and not only 
Protagoras (met with this success), but very many others, 
some prior to him, and some still living. Shall nre then 
say, according to your account, that they knowingly deceived 
and corrupted the youth, or that they did so unconscious of 
it to themselves? Shall wc deem those to be so much out of 
their senses, who, some say, were the wisest of mankind ? 

They are far from being out of their senses, Socrates. 
Much rather so are those youths, who give them money; and 
still more so than the youths are their relations in committing 
them to such men; but most so of all are the states that suffer 
them to come thither, and do not drive out a ])crson, whether 
foreigner or citizen, who endeavours to do any such thing. 

[^.1 Soc. Has any of the sophists done you, Anytus, any 
injury ? or why are j^u so lianl upon them ? 

Any. 1 have never, by Jupiter, associated with one of them 
myself; nor would I suffqf any person wjio belonged to mo to 
do so. 

Soe. You have no experience at all thenuof those men. 

And never fhay I have. 

Soe. How then should you know, U happy man, respect¬ 
ing this matter, whether it has any gooff or harm, when you 
hate no experience of it at all ? 

** Bekk. ^tiiav yi, Heindorf suggested ri, sad so Stalbaum firom the 
best MS. FJor. x. 
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yiny. Easily enough. For I know what sort of fellows 
they are, i^hether I have any experience or not of them. 

Soc. Perhaps you are a prophet, Anytus. Since how other¬ 
wise you could know respectmg them, I should, from what 
yon say yourself, much wonder. But we were not inquiring, 
what the persons are, to whom Mcno might go, and b^me a 
bad man. For let these, if you will, be the sophists. But 
now speak to us of those others; and do an act of kindness 
to this hereditary friend of yours, by telling him to what per¬ 
sons in this great city he ma^ go and become worthy of note 
for that virtue which I was just now detailing. 

Any. But why did you not. tell him yourself? 

Soc. What persons 1 conceived to be the teachers of these 
things I have told already. But I happen to have said no¬ 
thing (to the purpose), as you inform me. ”And perhaps 
there is something in what you say. ” Now, therefore, do you 
in your turn tell him to whom of the Athenians he should go. 
Mention the name of whoinsoever you like. 

[31.] Any. What need is there of hearing the name of 
any one man ? For whomsoever of the men of honour and 
virtue among the Athenians he may meet, there is not one of 
them who would not make him a better man, than the sophists 
would, if he will be but persuaded. 

Soc. But did these men of honour and virtue become such 
spontaneously, and without having learnt from any man (to 
be so) ? and are they able to teach others, what they were 
never taught tliemselves ? 

Any. They, I presume, learnt from their predecessors, being 
men of honour and virtue. Or think vou that many excellent 
men have not been produced in this c’l^? 

S(x. I think, Anitas, that there are in this city men excel¬ 
lent in political a^i^ and that there have been still not less 
|Bo than there are. B^t wefc they good teachers of their own 
rirtue? For it ^'this, about which mr present discourse 
happens to be; imt whether good mkn ye at present here or 
not; nor whether sueh have been produced formerly ;^but, 


L yrMld road oToi, found Babse<iuentty in tfb two 

the idea from t'icmdi* ■•q.ffllea 
luzite Buttm. and StaUte are content 'witli ot, • 

L Those words were, before Ae time of Bekker, assigned to Anytus. 
put he gave them to Socrates, on the faith of Ficinus* version. 
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whether virtue is to be taught or not, we have been for n long 
time considering: and in considering that question, we are 
come to consider this, whether tliosc excellent men, cither of 
the present or former (day), knew how to hand over to another 
that virtue, by which they themselves were good; or whether 
this cannot 1m handetl over to, or received by, one man from 
another. This it is, which we have been long examining, I 
and Meno. [32.] Consider then the question in this manner, 
according to your own argument. Would you not say that 
Themistocles was a good man ? 

Any, Yes, the b<'st of all. 

Soc. And would you not then (say), tlmt, if ever any other 
man was the teacher of his own virtue, he was one ? 

Any. I suppose so, if he wished it. 

Soe. But would he not have wished, think yon, for some 
others to become men of honour and virtue, and especially his 
own son ? Or do you think that he envied his son, and did de* 
signedly not hand over to him that virtue, in which he himself 
was excellent ? Have you not heard that Themistocles caused^ 
his son Cleophantus to be taught to be**” a good horseman? 
For example, he remained standing upright u|»on horses, and 
upright (too) upon horses he threw a javelin, and {lerformed 
many other surprising feats, in which his father had caused 
him to be instructed; and that he made him skilled in such 
accomplishments os arc connected with the having good 
teachers ? Have you not heard this from the elderly people ? 

Any. I have heard it. 

Soc. No one then would have accused his son of being 
of an evil nature. 

Any. Perhaps not.^ 

Soe. But what is this ? That Cleophantus, the son of The* 
mistocles, became a good and a wise man, as did his father, have 
you ever heard this from 'any pet^n, cjtiier young or old ? 

<• On the difference tetween “ to tca!^,*’ sad StlamitaOat, 

(ini4dle,) ** to cause to be taught,” see Porso^ on Med. 297, who might 
havff said the same of iraUltiuv and xaijidfodai, as shown here. But, 
as Ponon confesses, the difference is sometimw neglected. 

^ Bekk. larvia /iiy lltliiaro. But /liv has no meaning here. Sjrden* 
ham was the firstjto see that /liv is an error for tivat, found correotly in 
the Psendo*Platonie dialogue, IIipl 'Aptrije, } 3, where tibis port of the 
Meno is copied almost verbatim. Stalbaum indeed refers to Iwirlac {do 
UiSaftn hm, in } 33. But there too ilrat has droot out aitcr pky. 
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Any. No indeed. 

Soc. Do we imagine then that lie wished to bring up his 
own son in such studies, and yet, in the wisdom where be 
himself was wise, not to make his son at all better than his 
neighbours, if virtue could be taught? 

Any. By Jove, perhaps not 

[33.] Soe. Such a teacher of virtue then is this one of 
yours, whom you yourself acknowledge to have been amongst 
the best men of former times. And now let us consider an¬ 
other, Aristide^ the son of Lysimachus. Do you not confess 
that he was a good man ? 

Any. 1 do entirely. 

Soe. And did not he too give his son Lysimachus** the 
best education at Athens, so far as depend^ on teachers ? 
and do you think he made him a better man than any one 
whatsoever? For you have associated with him, and you 
see what sort of a man he is.** But if you wish (another), 
you know that Pericles, a man of such lofty bemng and 
wisdom, bred up his two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus. 

Any. I da 

Soc. These, as you know yourself, he taught to be horse¬ 
men not inferior to any of the Athenians; and he instructed 
them in music and g 3 rmnastics, and the rest of accomplish¬ 
ments that depend on art, so as to be inferior to nona But 
had he no wish to make them good men ? I believe he had 
the wish; but I suspect it to ^ impossible (to teach virtue). 
And that you may not think that a few persons, and the most 
humble in means'** of the Athenians, were incompetent for* 

It was common amongst tho Atheaians to give (he eldest son the 
name of his gnmdfathcr; so that two nomi' were continued alternately 
in the some family. ^ 

"We find noting mm of this Lysimachus, than what Plutarch states, 
that the Athenians, oui'of respect for the memon of his father, who died 
p(wr, gave him a wall landed estate,^ sum of money in hand, and a 
trifling pension. He is,s&e of the speshoa, however, in Plato’s Laches, 
where he^complom that bis lather, Ari^,tu< , hod too much indulged 
him in lewing an imud luxurious life, and, giving himself up wholly 
to state ofiaiss, had neglected his son’s education. S. • 

** By faoXtrdt^ Sydenham','Ghdilrei and Schldermachn&iAder-' 
stand meanness of bira^ Which, though, applicaUe to Tbemisto and 
podups to Aristides, could not be said of Peiiclr-, who yiar^'^ his 
moth^s side ofa high fiunily_. By comparing howew a little uelow 
BovmtUtit dofiXoc eol ode'^av airy wXtXorm pTxoi, it would seem 
that devkordreve is here '* the most humble in means.” 
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such an affair, consider that Thucydides** likewise brought 
up his two sons, Melesias and Stephanos, and educated them 
well in other respects, and particularly in wrestling the best 
of the Athenians. For he intrusted one to Xantliios, and the 
other to Eudorus; and these (two) were thought to be the 
best wrestlers of that time. Ito you not remember this ? 

I do by hearsay. 

[34]. Soc, Is it not plain then, that he would never have 
taught his children those things, in the teaching of which he 
must have been put to expense, and not have taught them to 
be good men, which would have required him to spend 
notUng, if such a thing could be taught ? But Thucy^des 
perhaps was of very humble means, and had not very many 
friends among the Athenians and their allies. (It was not so.) 
For he was of a noble family, and had great influence in the 
city and in the other Grecian states; so that if this could be 
taught, he might have found out a person, ekiicr one of his 
own countrymen or a foreigner, who might have made his 
sons virtuous, if, through his superintendence of tito state, he 
had no leisure himself. But 1 fear, friend Anytiis, that 
virtue is a thing not to be taught. 

Antf. You seem to me, Socrates, to speak ill of persons 
with great facility. But 1 would advise you, if you are 
willing to hearken to me, to be on your guard. For in 
another city too it is perhaps more cosy to do a man mischief 
than good; but in this it is especially so; and I think you 
are sensible of it yourself. 

[35.] Soc. Anytus seems to me to be angry. Mono. And 
I am not at all surprised at it. For, in the first place, he 
thinks I am speaking ill of those very persons; and then 
he considers himself to be one of them. But if ho should 
ever know what it is to speak ill (of oChers); he will cease 
to be angry; Ifut at preset^ he is ignoran( of it. Do you then 
tell mi^ are there not amongst us men of honour and virtue ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Sm. And are th^ men willing to oflfer themselves to 
^ouwis as teachers ? and to confess l^th that they are teachers 
and that virtue is to be taught ? 

■* This Thucydides was not the historian, but a politician of the aria* 
tocratieai parW at Athens, and the opponent of Pericles, who favoured the 
democratic. S. 
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Mmo. By Jupiter, Socrates, th^ do not. But you may 
hear them (sajring) at one time that it is to be taught, at. 
another, not. 

Soe, Shall we say then that these men are teachers of that 
thing, about which th^ are not agreed ? 

Mmo. I think not, Socrat^ 

Soe. Well; but ^ those sophists, who alone proclaim 
themselves teachers, appear to you to be so? 

Meno. It is for this, Socrates, that I especially admire 
Gorgias, because you would never hear him making such 
professions. On the contrary, he laughs at the others, when¬ 
ever he hears them making such a promise; ^ d conceives 
that he ought to make men powerful in speaking. 

Soc. Do not then the sophists seem to you to be teachers 
(of virtue) ? 

Meno. I know not, Socrates, what to say. For I have 
i^ufiered myself, what the many do. Sometimes I think they 
are, and sometimes, not. 

Soc. But you know, that not only to ^urself and the others 
versed in civil afiairs, it seems at one time that this is to be 
taught, and at another, not; and you know that the poet 
Theognis says the very some thing. 

itfimo. In what verses ? 

[86.3 Soc. In his Elegiacs;" where he says. 

With some drink thou and eat, and with some sit, 

Afad pleasant be to those, whose power’s far knovm; 

Good from the good thou’lt learn; but with the bad 
Mixing, thou'lt lose the good thoughts once thine own. 

Do you perceive that in these (verses) he speaks of virtue hs 
t thing to be taught? 

> Meno. So it appears. 

Scte. And yet in /ther verses he says, passmg on a little 
Ibrther, that 

If wisdom (^uld bo made and placed .. man, 
hey, ^ho couljl amon^Ush this. 

Many ond'great jowafds wWd cany off; 
nd 

. ** V. 33 and fidL, ed. Bekker. They are quoted likewise by Xenophtm 
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From a good sire no bad son e’er would come, 

'To words of wisdom listening; but qp'or 

By teaching make the bad a virtuous man. 

Do yon observe, that in speaking upon the same subjects, he 
contradicts himself? 

Memo. So it appears. 

Soe. Can you tell mo then of any other thing whatever, 
of which they, who profess to bo teachers, are not only not 
held by others to be teachers, but who (confess) to be ignorant 
of it themselves, and who act like knaves in that very thing, 
which they Mofess to teach; and where they, who ore allow^ 
to be men olBbnour and virtue themselves, at one time say 
it is to be taught, and at another, it is not ? Those tlicn, who 
are so tossed about in mind about any subject whatever, 
would you say are the master-teachers of it ? 

[37.J Memo. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soe, If then neither the sophists, nor they who are men of 
honour and virtue themselves, arc teachers of this thing, it is 
plain there can be no others beside. 

- Memo. I think there can be none. 

Soe. But if no teachers, then no scholars. 

Memo. 1 think the matter is as you say. 

Soe. But we have agreed that the thing, of which there are 
neither teachers nor scholars, is not to be taught. 

Memo. We have agreed.- 

Soe. Of virtue then there appear no where any teachers. 

Memo, It is so. 

Soe. And if no teachers, then no scholars. 

‘Memo. It appears so. 

Soe. Virtue therefore cannot be taught. 

Memo. It seems so, ft* we have considered the matter rightly; 
so’ that, Socrates, I am led to wonder whether there are any 
men r^ly good; and if ^here are, wlutf can be the manner 
of producing good men. 

Soe. We are in danger, O Mono! of bei^g, both yon and 
1, men of no markf and that Gorgiu has not taught yon 
sttftfciently, nor Prodicus me. Above & things therefore we 
oiwht to apply our minds to ourselves, dtad to seek a person, 
wnb dhe yta,y at least would make us better men. I say 
thii with an ^e to the inquiiy latdy made; since it has 
escaped ns ridienlously, that it is not only under the guidance 
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of science, that afRura are administered bj men rightly and 
well: or, [if we aliould not grant that, (namely,) that it is not 
under the conduct of science only, but of some other thing 
aIso,3** perhaps the knowledge of the means, by which men 
become good, has escaped us. ^ 

Meno. flow, Socrates, say you this? 

[38.] Soct, In this way. Because, since we have rightly 
agreed that good men must be useful to ns, this*^ cannot be 
otherwise. Is it not so ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soe. And that they will be useful, should they conduct 
affairs rightly, did we not well admit this ? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soe. But are wc like persons tlut have not rightly agreed, 
(in saying) that unless one is prudent, it is not possible to 
conduct (affairs) rightly ? 

Meno. How say you rightly ? 

Soe. I will tell you. If a man, who knew the way to 
Larissn,*^ or wherever else you please, were to walk, and act 
as a guide to others would he not conduct them well and 
rightly ? 

Meno. Without doubt 

Soe. What if one had only a correct opinion about the way, 
but had never gone it himself, nor had any certain know* 
ledge of it, would not he also conduct (others) rightly ? 

Meno. To bo sure. 

Soc. And so long as he had anyhow a correct opinion of 
things, of which the other man hod a certain knowledge, he 
would not be at all a worse guide, tlio<'gh (only) surmising 
justly, and not knowing (clearly), tb^p the other with his 
(perfect) knowledge 

Meno, at all ^worse). 

Soc. Comet opirfign, tMbreforey with r^ard to correct 
action, is not at a worse guide tlmff (neiiMt) knowledge. 

** The Greek words forShe Bniriish within brackets are omitted M ~1I 
the MSS. bot the one used by Aldus; nor were they teed by Fiduup 
■' Instead of reSrd tko sense requires reirf y fr<~ 

** The rood to Lsriws is taken as an illuatiation, bsiattso it was nsMt 
familiar to Mono, who caam from Phaisalns, a city of Thoaasly, near 
Larissa. S. 
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And this it is, which wo omitted just now in considering 
what kind is the nature of virtue, when we said tlidt prudcnc 
only led to right action; now this is correct opinion. 

Mtno. It seems so. 

Soe. Correct opinion therefore is not at all less bcnedcit 

man than (certain) knowledge. 

Meno. In this respect, however, Socrates, it is j liecause h< 
who has a (perfect) knowledge, would always attain hi 
object ; but he, who had only a correct opinion, would some 
times attain it, and sometimes not. 

[39.] Soc. How say you ? would not the man who has al 
wyys a correct opinion, always attain (his object) so long a: 
he had a correct opinion ? 

Jfetio, It appears to me that he must; so that, this twing 
the case, I wonder, Socrates, on what account it is that 
science is so much more valuable than corn'ct opinion ; and 
in what respect it is that one is this thing, and the other 
another. 

She. Do you know why you wonder ? or shall I tell you ? 

Mnto. By nil means tell me. 

Soe. It is because you never directed your mind to the 
images rooflc by Danlalus. But perhaps you have none of 
them amongst you. 

Meno, With what view do you say this ? 

Soe. Because, if they are not fasbMied, they nin away and 
become fugitives; but if they arc fastened, they stay. 

Meno. And what then ? 

Soe. To possess one of his works iinfnstcnc<l, is, like the 
possessing a runaway slave, a matter of little value, liecauso 
it does not remain. Jliit fastened, it is of gn>at value; for 
indeed they are works of great beauty. But why do I thus 
sprak of them ? It is with reference to true opinions. For true 
opinions likewise, so long%s theylnbide^hy us, aro a valuable 
pos^ion, and procure for us all good thmg^ but they are not 
willing to abide a loyg time, for they run away from the soul 
of ^ man; so that they are of littlc4 value, until one has 

** To these automaton figures of Dasdaiui? there is an allusion in 
M’ in Aatlakoti irouj/iara. %hot. in Kurin. 

Hsc. 888. DiodA. Sic. iv. 76. Paason. ii. 4, ia. 40. Palsrphatus e. 
22. Tsets. Chil. i 19. Gaoiaa. 
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fastoned them down by the reasoning respecting their causc.^ 
And this, friend Mono, is reminiscence, as we before agreed. 
But when they arc fastened down, in the first place tliey be> 
come (perfect) knowledge, and subsequently abiding. Now 
it is on this very account tliat (perfect) knowledge is m thing 
more valuable than correct opinion; and it is by this bindidg 
that (|M‘rfect) knowledge differs from correct opinion. 

Afetio. By -Jupiter, Socrates, it seems like to some such 
thing.®' 

[4o.] Soe. And yet I speak thus, not as one knowing, but 
only from conjecture. But that correct opinion and science 
arc two difierent things, this I sccni to myself not to con> 
jeeture; but if 1 should say I knew any thing else, (and there 
arc but few things I would say 1 know,) I would set down tliis 
us one of those 1 do know. 

Meuo. And you say rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. What then, (say I) not rightly this too, tliat correct 
opinion, having the conduct of any work of action®® what* 
ever, executes (her office) nut at all worse than (perfect) 
knowledge? 

Mtno. An«l this too I tltink you say rightly. 

Soc. Correct opinion therefore is a thing not at aU inferior 
to (iierfcct) knowledge, nor less beneficial with regard to 
aediun: nor is the man, who has a correct opinion, (inferior) 
' to the man of (|)crfect) knowledge. 

Mem. It is so. 

Soc. And it has been agreed, that a good man is usefuL 

Mem. Yes. 

Soc. Since then it is not through (pt i feet) knowledge alone 
that men can be good and useful to tueir country, (if there 
are any such men,) but by correct opinitfb likewise; and since 
Deithcr of these cxioie to men by nature, [neitlicr science nor 

** The Greek is airiae Xoyioyiy, hy a r^Konal aeamtU of the eaum ; or 
by proving, how and tronawhat cause it it diat Jicy are true. For the 
cause of every tnilhlfs tome other truth, high r and more genera\ in 
which it U included.* 8. • 

*' In tlic words, lottt rtmirtf rm, there it nothing to which fcontcaa 
be referred. Ficinut hat, “ conicrua romparalio.** . * 

" In the Greek text rtFipyoa rqc rydliwc its coir.uii.atioa w w< di 
not to bo found cltewhcre; moreover at gor.'ma a Benitivetor 

dative, but not ati^acciuativc, perhapa Plato wrote ^yoigiiva fcdtviK evc 
wpdltiat—ofrtpyd(»rai ri ipyoa: and we thall thua recover the accuaative 
r^uired by dwipyditrat. 
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correct opinion];” or” do you think that either of them 
comes by nature? 

Mmo. Not L 

Soe. Since then they are not by nature, neither is it by 
nature that men could lakvc been virtuous. 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soe. Since then (virtue comes) not by nature^ wo inquired, 
in the next place, whether it is to be taught 
Meno. Just so. 

Soe. Did it not appear to us both, that it was to be taught, 
if virtue were wisdom ? 

Mew>. It did. 

Soc. And that if it were to be taught, then (virtue) would 
be wisdom ? 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. And that, if tliere were any teachers, it could be a 
thing to be taught; othenvisc, nut ? 

Meno. Just so. 

Soc. But we have agreed that there arc no teachers of it. 
Meno. It is so. 

Soe. We are agreed, thendure, tliat it is not to be taught, 
nor is it wisdom. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soe. But we agreed besides, tIuiC it was sunictiiing goud. 
Meno. Yes. 

Soe. And that whatever conducted aifairs rightly was a 
thing beneficial. 

Meno. We did clearly. 

5bc. And that affairs arc conducted rightly by these two 
things only, correct opinion and (|>crfect) knowledge; by po«> 
sessing which a mantis a goo«I guide. For wlwt comes from 
fortune is not the effect of human guidance. But wiiere a 
man is the guide to right, there nr« thew two, correct opinion 
and (perfect) knowledge. 

Meno. I think so. 

1 Tte.wwds wilhjB^>rackcU arc evMentIran csplanalion of the wv* 
EsAng ncitbOT of these,” a Cm: 1 pam-d,ovcr by ewnr comoicnUlorr 
•• Mter in the (ircck, follow two words, oU' iwUrarn, which 
V* •“? f‘"‘ *0 BSpnngc; and thouah Sydenham, and even the 
ncmt^imrs, have odo^ the idea, they have tailed to show how 
thoy «mld be iSundJiere. There is hero etidently soma deoMealed 
oofntpiuKio ^ 
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[41.] Soe. Now jince (virtue) is not to be taught, it is not 
tlie effect, of (perfect) knowledge. 

Meno. It i^pears it is not. 

Soe. Of the two things then, good and serviceable, one 
has been set loose, nor can (perfect) knowledge be a giude in 
the administration of civil ufairs. 

Meno. I think it cannot. 

Soe. Not therefore as being wise in any wisdmn, did such 
men take the lead in the state, as Thcmistocles, and the rest, 
of whom Anytus here has j ust now spoken. And for this very 
reason they were not able to make othera such as themselves; 
because it was not through (perfect) knowledge they were such. 

, Meno. The case, O Swrates, seems to be as you represent it. 

Soe. If then it is not by (perfect) knowlc%e, it follows it 
is by comHit opinion; of which politicians making an use, re¬ 
gulate states, being men not at all 8U|K>rior in wisdom to oracle- 
singers and divine prophets; for these also utter many true 
sayings, but know nothing of what they utter. 

3fe/to. This seem to be very near the fact. 

Soe. Is it not meet then, O .Men<s to call these men divine, 
who, without possessing a mind concerning what they do and' 
say, direct many and great things aright ? 

Meno. By all means. 

Soe. Rightly then should we call those men divine, whom 
we just now mentioned, the oracle-singers and the prophets, 
and all poetical persons. And not the least divine of such 
persons should we say that statasmen are, and no less enthu- ' 
siasts, being inspired divinely, and possessed by the divinity, 
when in their speeches they direct .Hght many and great 
affairs, without knowing any thing of srhat they arc saying. 

Meno. Certainly wc should. 

Soe. And even hromen, Meno. call g<x>d men divine; and 
the Lacedaemonian^ when they mdebratc with encomiums 
any brave man, say,'* This Is a i..an."** 

Meno. And appear, O to speak justly too. 

And'yet, perhapi. AmIus here is offentM at what you uiy. 

See. I care not. [^^3 ^^'>th him, Meno, we sluJl v :ve* 
sdhio discourse at another time. But if wc. Juring^all his 

^ On this espTsaiion, Cosaubon oa Alhenisus. Tig. p. 6^1, refeis to 
Aristot. Bth. Micom, vU. 1, when it appean that loicodrmoniana said 
Silec di>4p in their own dialect. 
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conrerqiation, have inquired and spoken correctly, virtue caa 
neither come by nature, nor yet be taught, but by a divine 
fate is present to tliosc, with wlioin it is present, witliout 
intelligence; unless amongst statesmen there be such a per* 
son os is able to make another man a statesman; and if 
there be, he might almost be said to be such among the living, 
as Homer tells us Tircsias is among the dead; where, speak* 
ing of him, he says, [Od. x. 49o,] that hi; alone, of those in 
Hades, was intelligent: but (thu rest), like shadows, flitted. 
The same thing would forthwith'-'^ sueh n man bi‘, with respect 
to virtue, as a true thing is compared with shadows. 

J/eno. You scimi to me, Soemtes, to speak most beautifully. 

Soc, From this reasoning then. Menu, it appears to us that 
to whom virtue is presi.mt, it is present by a divine fate. But 
on this point we shall then know the truth, when, previous to 
our inquiries by what mintns is virtue presimt to men, we set 
about searching first, what virtue is by itself. But it is now 
time for me to go some where else. And do you, since you 
are persuaded yoursidf on these fioints, persuade also your 
guest Anytus here, in order that he may thus become more 
mild: so that, should you persuade him, it is jMissible for you 
to do some service to the Athenians likewise. 

** None hare ns yet satififai-torily explained, n<ir could tliev cxidain, the 
meaning of »vOi'c, “ forthwith.'' liuttniann rays that iidl^c •in is 
to be Tendered " would immediately appear to be,” as if were 
meant merely to draw an inference. 
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l'i.4TO, having proved in the ^Icno the imnoeribility of teaching 
virtue, in oppotiitiun to (iorgiati, who i>oa.<te(i lie could’do it, has in 
this dialogue shown how equally ificoni|)eft;nt were the Sophists of 
the schools of IVolngoras and I'rodicns to teach anv of the arts and 
sciences, w'hich they not only said tht-y knew, hut tibc knowledge of 
which they proclaiiucd they had the |iowcr to impart. For, like 
some of the schoolmen of ttie middle aj^s, they were wont to speak 
*'de omnibus rebus et qiiiliusdam aliis,” with the view of showing, 
as Horace has recorded, that a Sophist could with equal readiness 
ticcomc a cobbler or a king; while to their vaunted universality of 
attainments may lie applied the weibknowu lines of Juvenal in S. 
iii. 7.3—77, who drew his iiifamiation fmiily IVoin iwnonal oliserva- 
tion, and |iartly proliably from the (K'nisal of this uialogue of Fiato, 
or the Clouds of Aristophanes; lx.‘tweeii which there is a curious 
Boincidence, ns remarked by Winckclmanu in the Frol^omcna to 
pc Kuthydemus, p. xlv. 

Ingeninm vcios, nudacia perdita, sermo 
Promptus et IsMco t<>m>ntior. Ede. quid ilium 
Es-i- putes ? Quemvis huininem secum atinlit ad nos. 
(irammaticus, Khetor, ftoomrlres, Pi .tr, .Mi-ipies. 

Augur, Sehirnobatcs, Mrdicus, Magu^. Omnia novil. 

In genius quick, of desperate impiidcni.^. 

Heady in s|>cceh,^nd than Isasis flashing 
More lorrciit-iisc, what think you is ho ? say. 

He with himsi’IAbrinpt whornsnclar you will, 

Umniniarian, Orator, Ocometrifian, 

Painter, oilfA Wrestler, Sofithsaycr, lioirtMlancer, 

Physician, Conjurer, All things he knows. 

With n^rd to the n^tl6r «f the dialogue, ita ob.iect ia to slX- 
bat the suhtictiea, on wMcIi the Sophiats relied to prove and d,»- 
rove the same propoaitioDs, were in their hands only a play updh 
'oi^; and that, like dl such displays of misplaced mgenuity. they 
luld lead to no practical and useful results on questions Klatiiig to 
vot.. HI. a 
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intellectual wiadom or political well-being; on both of which con 
joined depends the happiness of nmn. « 

With respect, however, to the manner in which the subject i 
treated, Plato has here, as in the Ilippios Major, given up occasion' 
ally the character of the serious philosopher and assumed that o 
the laughing one. For, as Horace says— 

Ridiculum acri 

Fortius ac melius picrumque serat re^— 

A knotty point oft ridicule assails 

Strongest and best, where rciuon nought prevails— 

a doctrine derived, it would seem, from Socrates, who says in natc 
Legg. vii. p. 816 , D., that without the aid of ridicule one cannot 
even in senous matters arrive at the truth. 

Did, however, the rnliculous specimens of the sublctics of th< 
Sophists rest upon the testimony of Plato alone, we might perhafn 
have fancied, that to heighten the ellect, he chose to draw rather s 
caricature than a portrait of the iicrsons, whose pursuits he lielievcd 
to be worse than unless, absolutely mischievous. Hut we have tlic 
evidence of iVristotlc to show that tlie picture is not overcharged. 
For in bis treatise “ On the Disproofs of Sophists," he ha.<t alluded 
to some of the instances produced by Plato; which he would 
scarcely have done, hod they not licen known as facts rather tbap 
as fictions. In truth, it may lie said of the Sophists of Orccce, in 
whose schools the orators learnt the rudiments of their art, v^l 
Gay has sung in his Fables respecting the barristers of more 
recent times— 

I know you lawyers can with case 
Twist words and meanings ns you please; 

And language, by your skill ui.nle pliant, 

Can bend to favour every client. 

They, however, who wish to sec even a greater abuse of the 
Sophi^ of Greece than is to lie found in the dialiqpics of Ilato, 
may turn to Mitebclt’s Preliminaiy Dissertation to his translation, 
or tranrformation rath#r, of Aristophanes; where tho writer's xcal 
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Tin PBUSONS OF THE DIAI^DE. 

CRITO. SOCRATES, EUTHYDEMUS,' DIONTSODORUS, 
CURIAS, CTESIPPUS. 


CRITO. 

[1.] Who was he, Socrates, with whom you were con¬ 
versing yesterday in the Lyceum ? where * so great a crowd 
stood around you, that thougii I approached, desirous to hear. 
I could hear nothing clearly. However, leaning over* I looked 
down, and it seemed to me that it was a stranger with whom 
you were conversing. Who was he ? 

Soc. About which of them, Crito, are you inquiring ? for 
there was not one, but two. 

Cri. He whom I mean, sate the third from you on your 
right hand; IVut in the midst of you was a youth,* the son of 
Axiochiis, who appeared to me, S^rates, tr have made a great 
progress,* and docs not differ much^ in from our Crito- 

' AUhoaah Euthydemus, Dionysodonis, Clinias, and Ctesippus do not 
actually H|K'ak, yet their iff mca arc given here, as they arc reported to 
have taken a part in the qfinversajjon. . 

* The MS8. vary l>elw<t^n ^ and iTeindoif. fter showing that H 

could not be uwd hwe, wish^ t« n»ad iroX^ fti ■. lie should ha»i- 
adopted found in maay MSS., •* where,” which S{pll>aum without r*a*-c” 
rqccta. 0 ^ * 

* Budirna expSitns by “standing on tiptoe and Icanm 

over.” But the word dc^ti^r^ac. or aomcihing like It. answering < 

*' standing on tip.tafl,” coqld hardly tie omitted. 

* His name was Clinias. See { 10. 

* ITio verb isrtdsdwaivm, is generally applied to "having made a pro- 
gross in art,” but hcra it rofora to aUtur 

E 2 
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bulus;^ though that one^ ia wenzen-faced," hut this one lanky 
hut of a fair and engaging aspect. • 

Soe. This is Euthydenius, Crito, about wiiom you are in¬ 
quiring : hut he who sate by nic, on iny left Imiid, was his 
brother Dionysodoriis, who also partook of the di.Hcoui'se. 

[ 2.3 ® Cri. I know neither of them, .SiKTates. 

Soc. They ore some new wisdom-mongers, ns it appears. 

Cri. Whence do they come; anil what is their wisdom ? 

Soc. They are of a race some wliere henee, 1 think of 
Chius: but they migrated to Thiirii,"* and having fled fnun 
thence, an; dwelling for many y'ars about thf‘se parts. But 
its to your inquiry (respecting) th«*ir wisilom, it is wonderful, 
Crito; they are indeed all-wise." Since even 1 have not hither¬ 
to known they wen? pancrtitiitsts: '* for they an* skilled in every 
kind of contest; not after the manni.T of the brother paneniti- 
nsts of Acuriiaiiia:for these aiv able to contend with their 
boily alone; but those, in the first plac«‘, are most powerful in 
laxly, anil excel in the contest, which consists in vanquishing 
all men. For they arc very skilful themselves in eontending 


• tVho, nsstiitcil in } s|, was lew- an ailiilt. 

' By itilvot, “ that on*',” .Stalli.imn iiii>tcrst.ini|s t.'linias. anil hy ocrof, 
“this one," C'ritubiilus; hut ili'inihirl'. hy inii'iu;, I'rili'hiihls'; while 
Wiiielcvimann refers oi'roc to Kiitiisili iiitis'. For the ri-.is"ns that Ic4 
iIiom; scholars to sm li iliil'ereiit l oni I’lisii.ns, the ini|uisiii«i' tvailer mast 
turn to their rcs|M;i-iivu notes. 

• The Greek words anil >rf»>^«p>}.,, I hate iraiisklcd " weaxeii- 

faced ” and " liinky,” as Is-init |ii.-rli.a|is the nearest iiie.iiiiiiKs in Kiiglisb. 
From the conllicliiitf staii'Uii iit.'. of fireek levii'>i,;raphers and srhidiniils 
it Is evident th.il tin* worrU hate n*-vrr hi m ihnriiiichly iimliTstood. Fi- 
cinus has " illc aridiuris qiiistam eorpuris hahitn, isli' ar.indiorui sjieeinteti 
priB sc ferro videtur.” 

• On the rcailinit aiid^rranirement of the words, spoken hy Crito and 
Suerates rcspcotitely, ilidnilorf, Winrki.-iniaii||, and Sulltanm alt diifer. 

'• Thurii, or Thurinm, w,is a li.wn in the .southern part of Italy, to 
which the Athenians sent .a rtlony, and with nhieh a rommnnieatiiin was 
loaf kept up by the tnntln r cuniitrv. • 

*' Here, too, erilir.s ditfer. I hate followed BullCinm, allhoiiirh the paa- 
ease w not oven now ewrreet. • 

f The contest called iriiyfoarioy m descrflH-d by I.nrian as tlin union 
of Imxing and wrevtling: during Uh: latldr of which the ennibatanta were 
miM ground; but by A. Gelliu* as irimply a stand-up pugilistic eneoiinter. 

« »"«y be inferred from Arutopb. 

mitp, r903« * 

wh^^ llieac brother paacratuuUUuiliing, roya lietadorf, ia known olao- 
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witli their weaponis and they know liow to impart tlieir akill 
to liny uthor iterson who will i>ay them. In the next place, 
they are ino»t {Miwerlul in judicial contests, and arc able 
hutli to contend thcniselvcs, and instruct others, to speak and 
write siHHwhes suited for courts of justice. [3.] Fomiei^y 
they were terrible in these things alone; hut now th^ have 
put a finish to their {mncratiastic art; for the kind of contest, 
wliich was left hy them undone, they have now completed, so 
that no one is able to lift (a hand) against them; so skilful 
have they become in verbal contests, and in confuting what¬ 
ever happens to be said, whether it be true or false. 1 have 
a mind therefore, Crito, to put myself under these men ; ibr 
they say that in a short time they run iiiake any other iierson 
whatever skilled in the very same things. 

f Vi. I Jut fear you not, Socrates, for your age, that you an* 
ahx'ady tem old ? 

Soc. lly no means, Crito, as I have a sufiicient argument 
and consolation against fear. For these very men, so to say,“ 
have, though ohl, lieguu the study of this wisdom, which 1 am 
longing for, in the art of euiitcnding. For Last year, or the 
year Ix'fon* last, they were not wise in tlie least. [4.J But 
of one thing only 1 am afraid, lest 1 sliouhl bring disgrace 
upon these strangers, as 1 do u|>on the har{ier ('onnus, the 
sou of Metrobius, who teaches mu even now to play on the 
harp. Tlie boys, therefore, who arc my school-fellows, on 
seeing me, laugh, and call Coniiiis the teacher of old men. 
lA'st therefore some one should reproach these strangers with 
the very same thing, and they, dreading this, should be 
unwilling to receive me, 1 have, Crito, , ersuaded other old 
men -to go thither as my school-fellow^; and here also 1 
will endeavour to persuade others; ai.i? do you frequent the 
school with us.'^' F*rhnps too, as an allurement, we may 

'* The wonis “ so to ssy,’* havO no mcaninit Iutp, w I have shown hi 
I'oppo’s I’rolegom. n. 21*9, where I proposed l' read wc tvoc fianit*. 
Jtuoyfpovrt, ill alliisiA to ihc Homeric word fouii' in IX. y. 79.1, and tv. 
plaiiicil by yiipaX ii/A in O^. O. 3hti. Others vsould prefer porhai); u>c 
iwoc tfmiv, Kioroat ivri, ,ti coming nearer to ifniv ylpovrs. A 

o Uekk, leai rl won vi'/t/foim; where Ileiiulorf correetly obwl< ’ 
to srov, thus united to an imperative. But he did nut at- iV.at I’laiVpr - 
Imbly wrote sol od y', d iral, ovgpoira, ibr thus Socrates wouid kirctioiAiy 
address Crito, who was, like himself, an old man, as tsslwy. Stalbwm 
leoms to approve of Winckclmann’s sai o6 rl oi eiyi^rpc* For Fieuins 
has “ Sed cur non et tu venUr'* Or we might read oii ed (ri i’ ed ;) 
fv|ifoira. *' And do yon, (why not t) come along with me." 
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bring your sons to them; for having a hankering after them, 
they will, 1 know, instruct even us. " 

CH. There is nothing to hinder us, Socratc8,‘if it seems 
good to you. But first tell mo wluit is the wisdom of these 
men, that 1 may know what it is wo shall learn. 

Soe. You shall quickly hear, since I cannot say that I did 
not attend to them; for I paid great attention, and very well 
remember what they said; and 1 will endeavour to relate the 
whole to you from the beginning. [5.] For, by some act of 
a god, I had seated myself alone in the A|iodyterium'^ where 
you saw me: and 1 had it just in my mind to rise up; but as 
1 -was rising up, there was the accustomed signal of my 
Genius. 1 therefore sat down again; and soon after those 
two, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, entered, and with them 
many others, disciples, it seemed to mo; and having entered, 
they sauntered about in the covered course (of the gymnasium). 
But they had not yet gone two or three rounds, when Clinias 
entered, who you say, and say truly, has made a great pro¬ 
gress. Behind him there were many others his lovers, and 
Ctesippus too, a youth of the district of Pawinea,'^ veiy 
beautilul and good naturally, except that he was saucy in 
consequence of his youth. Clinias, therelbre, seeing me from 
the entrance sitting alone, came straight towards me, and sate 
down on my right hand, as you say. [6.] And Dionysodorus 
and Euthydemus perceiving him, at first stopped and con¬ 
versed with each other, looking at us on this side and on that 
—for I beheld them very attentively—and then advancing, 
they sate down, Euthydemus by the youth, and the other 
(Dionysodorus) by me, on my left hand. Tlie rest seated 
themselves Just as each happened to do. These therefore I 
embraced, not having seen them for some time. After this, 
I smd to Clinias, fliesc men, EuthydenViis and Dionysodorus, 
O Clinias are wise not i« smnlUbut in great things. For 
they know every thing pertaining to w&r, (and) whatever he. 
who would be a good general, ought (to kn>w), the arrangc- 
me^aira management of encampmcntsi'*and whatever is to be 
aught for engaging with weapons ?»• j^d they know too how 

-I- 

” One of the districts into which Athens was divided. 

From the omission of these words, not found ia llw version of 
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to render a person able to assist himself in courts of justice, 
when any rmo injures him. [7.] For thus speaking, however, 

I was held in contempt by them; and both therefore laughed, 
looking at each other. And Kuthydemus said. We no longer 
engage in those matters as being serious, Socrates, but aa of 
secondary moment. And I being astonished said, Your 
(serious) studies must indeed bo beautiful, if such great 
afiiiirs are of sccondaiy moment with you. Now by the go<la 
inform me, what is this beautiful study (of yours).—We 
think, Socrates, said he, that we are able of all men to teach 
virtue in the best and ciuickest manner.—O Jupiter! I re* 
plied, what a mighty thing are you telling! From whence 
did you get this windfall ? 1 had hitherto conceived of you, 

for the most part, as 1 just now said, tiut you were very skil¬ 
ful in this,’'** to fight in arms; and this 1 have said respecting 
you. For when you first tarried here, I remember, you 
publicly boasted of this. But now, if in reality you possess 
this science, may you be propitious. For 1 invoke you, ns if 
you were gods, entnniting you to pardon what I have Wore 
said. But see, KuthyduAius and Uionysodorus, if you have 
boasted trul^: for it is by no means wonderful, from the 
magnitude of the boast, that a person should disbelieve.—[8.] 
Rest assured, Socrates, that it is so, they replied.—I therefore 
consider you (said 1) much more blessed in' this possession, 
tnan is the great king^^ in his empire. But tell me thus 
much, whether you intend to exhibit this wisdom ? or how 
have you determined ?—We are here, Socrates, for this very 
puqiosc, as being about to exhibit and to teach, if any one is 
willing to learn. But tliat all, who do ..U possess (wisdom), 
will bo willing to learn, 1 fun a guarantee: first, I myself (am 
willing), and next, Clinias here; and in addition to ns, 
Ctesippus and all tlu,%eat here—and I pointed out to him the 

Ficinos, it it evident thaUTaylor made hu Eni(I. a tmulation not from 
the Greek, but the l|atm merely. 

'* The word ipuditv was applied to any thing of vidne found' l.i the 
road, over which EppHc ^At the presiding deity. • 

** So Routh, whm Heindorf and Suubaum, atrango to say, Ml- v. ' 
But to me the words are (fSifectly unintelligible. For it is abenid to t.) )- 
pose that the speaker would himself explain renro by in uwXvie.|i4)tte(>a(. 

It is evident that Soeratea ie speaking ironically. .nFor uQifi'vnsc he 
need nut have prayed for pardon. 

** Of Penia: sue Mono, f II. 
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lovers of Clinios, who happoneil to be sMnilin<;' roiiiul ii!<: for 
Ctesippus at that time was sittin" at a liistiiiice I'roin C'Kiiias. 
And ns it seemed to Eutli^’deiiiiis, wliile lie was iliscoiirs- 
ing with me, did his stooping forward darken Ctesippus’s 
view of Cliiiias, who was seated in the niiddle of us. |'9.] 
Ctesippus therefore wisliiiig to see liis lM>y-love, and at the 
same time curious to hear, wiis the lirst to leap up, ami stood 
directly opposite to me, Tims t<Hi the re.st, when tliey saw 
him do so, sttsMl around us. both the lovers of Cliniits, and the 
friends of Euthydeinns and Dionysodoriis. I thendbre, point* 
ing them out to Euthydeinns. informed him they were all 
ready to learn. And Ctesippus ami the rest very readily as¬ 
sented ; and all of them in common exiiorteil hini to exhibit 
the power of his wisdom. 1 theref»tre said, Do, Euthydcraiis 
ami Diony.sodorus, by all means gratify these iHirsoiis, and ex¬ 
hibit your wisdom for my sake. Xow to demonstrate the 
must of the things {H-rtaining to this .subjivt will, it is evident, 
be no small labour; but tell me this, whether you are able to 
make him alone a good man, who is already |M>rsua<li>d that he 
ought to lie instructed by yon, or him also, who is not vet 
IKsrsuaded, through his mit lielieving that virtue is a thing to 
|jc learnt, or that you an" the teiudicr.*of it. Conie then, (say,) 
is it the busim'ss of the same art, to [H>rsunde a man thus 
aifeeted, that virtue may U- taught, and that you are the per¬ 
sons from whom one cotihl leant it the l«*st; or is it of 
anotlier?—[10.] It is (the hiisiness), Sm’rates, said Dinnysn- 
d.irus, of tlie very same (art).—Yon then-fore, Dionysislonis, 
said I, can, the la st of all men now existing, exhort to philo¬ 
sophy and the study ol virtue.—Wo think wo can. Socrates. 
-—(Jf other things put off, I .said, for another timi- the exliibi* 
turn, but show us tills now. IVrsiinde this youth timt he 
ought to pliilatophise, and study virtmif and gratify me, and 
all them here. For this jiiw liamM-ncd fo him, that Ixith I. 
and all these, arc desirous for him tos becomo tho best (of 

Iu®"ai fl'" who % deseended from 

the Alctbiadcs of oMon times, and tli^ cousin of now-living 


" Vnlg. litoi lofiip if, wnrils which *h»«a imtdcd not a liiilc ihe 
mo^m^non; and so |•prhaps they did Kicinus. who him omitted tuti 
fenip. Ta^rlor-s yrsion. which IcmU U. if »’ l^oi will sTm 

to some to mIto the difficulty. Huitbsum trsadates ipm ItmtJp. (sr 
M 1 remember, a meaning those words never have a^ could not have. 
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Alcibiitilns; and his name is Clinias. Bnt he is still yon^, 
and we inn c a fear about him, as is reasonable in the ease of 
a youth, lest some one should antieipate us, and by turning his 
mind to some other pursuit, eorrupt it. [11.1 You ore there* 
fore come most opimrtuncly; and« if it makes no dilTereiice 
to you, make a trial of the youth and converse with him be* 
fore us.—When I had thus sfwken nearly these very words, 
Euthydemus replied with courage, and even with coniidence. 
It makes no ditferenee, Socrate.s, if tlie youth is but willing 
to answer.—Nay, I replied, he is accustomed to do this. For 
frefiueiitly do tliese coming ask riiany questions of, and discourse 
imicli witli liiin, so tliat he is siitliciently bold m|Bnswcr.^* 

Itiit how, O C'rito, shall 1 narrate to you mrcctly what 
occurred after this ? For it is no trifling labour to be able to 
take up and go tlirough wisdom so Itonndlcss. So that I am 
coiniMdhsI, ns jioets art*, in lK>ginning the tale, to invoke the 
Muses and Mneinosyne. Eiithydemns, tlicn, began, I think, 
aft«:r Hoine sncli manner.—Wliethcr, O fliniits. are the men 
wlio kuirn, the wise or tlie uiiwisr*? [12.] But the youth, 
tlirougli tlie greatness of the iptestion, blushed, and Ix'ing at 
a loss, looked at me. Atid 1, perceiving he was flurried, 
saitl, ('liccr up, Cliniiis, and answer laddly whatever seems 
good to you ; fur perhaps you will bo benefited^ to the 
gitmtest extent. \Vlicreu{H)ii Dionysoilurus, bending a little 
towards iny car, and with a smile on Ids countenance, said, I 
tell you liuforeliand, Socrates, that in wliatever manner the 
youth may answer. In: will lie confuted. While he was thus 
speaking, Clinios liap|ie.ned to give an answer, so that it was 
not possilde for mo m exhort the you. ■ to Ih* on his guard. 
And he answered, that the wise ore those who learn. Kulhy* 
detnu-s tlierefore, said, I)o you call ccriSiti persona teachers, 
or not?—He admittC'iPhe did.—[IS*] Are not then teachers 
the teachers of thosc*that Iqam ? ^s, for instance, a harper 
and a grammarian wiWe the teachers ot ><)u and other boys, 
and you were th^ir disciples.—lie assented.—When \.iu 

^ The Gn»k is at prc)%nt, wen iaicicfic OapptX ri 
Bui wince Vicinus tranwlates, “ ^uucinii (xmwciitaiicum cwt, ut tv^puiid. i 
andral.** he pmbabljMbMniihi* MS. wirri fer{t> $!kAc f'-if./ntr dvoi’r e 
iwoKoiinaVat, “So that it iw likely ho will has'c the bot'ln«>»» Iqreply.*' 

^ The Greek it A^it. Klein. “ jiivabii.'* Kroin wkciice Bnumwiin 
lufotcsted liipihqnt, the thL middle in the wnsc of the hit. passive. 
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learned, therefore, jon did not know what jrou were learning. 
—I did not—Were you then wise, when you were ignoimt 
of these things?—By no means.—If then you were not wise, 
yon were ignorant?—Entirely.—You tlien, when kamiog 
what you did not know, learned them os being ignorant?— 
The youth nodded assent—The ignorant thereforo learn,** 
O Clinias, and not the wise, as you think.—On his saying 
this, the followers of Dionysodorus and Kuthydemus, just like 
a chorus on a signal given by the ballet-master, made a great 
uproar and laughed. Arid before the youth could recover liis 
breath, Dionysi^orus, taking him up, said well and cleverly ** 
—But Clin^ when the grammarian says any thing by word 
of mouth, aW the boys who learn what he so gives out tlm 
wise or the unwise?—The wise, said Clinias.—[H.] The wise 
therefore learn, and not the ignorant; and you did not rightly 
just now ansirer Kuthydemus.—On this, the admirers of these 
men laughcil very loudly and made an uproar, struck with 
their wi^m; but the rest of us were amazed and remained 
silent. Euthydemus, therefore, pcn;eiving our amazement 
that we might yet still more wonder at him, did not let the 
lad go, but kept interrogating him; and, like skilful dancers, 
twisted his inquiries about the same tiling in a double (mazeX** 
and said, Whether do learners learn what they know, or wlwt 
they do not know ? And again Dionysodorus said to me in a 
whisper. This aiso^ Socrateis is just such another question as 
the former.—O JupitrT, said I, even the former question ap¬ 
peared to be honourable to you—Wo always ask, said he, Socra¬ 
tes, such-like questions, from which there is no escape.—[15. j 
Hence you appear to me, said I, to lie in high repute amongst 
your disciples. In the mean time Clinias gave an answer to 
Euthydemus, that leifrners learn what they do not know. And 
Euthydemus interrogated him in the Sbme manner as before. 
—Do you not, said he, )^ow yqpr letters ?— I do.—Do you 


" i®**L*f‘ Bat aftcadaa two MSS. Iiwen 

wiockeliqpnn tlr»i adopted, and oftcrlbim Btalbanm. Why 
tara did so IS beyond my comprcheiMion. h 

ThM WMOS Behteiermacher, Heiadorf, and Stolbawa reSw to 
oMirwiwai. But Winckelmann more correMy, with Ficinaa, to Is2i|d- 


» WtoSkeimaBa waa flnt to remark, that in ItwKi there to an 
^Inston to n soH^lled kind of dance, mentioned by lleeydrina. Per- 
heps it was somethiag like the modern waits. 
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lOt then know all?—He acknowledged it—When therefore 
ny one rodtcA any thing, does he not recite letters?—He 
onfessed it—Hence he- recites, said he, something of what 
-on know, if you know all (the letters).-This sJm he ac- 
inowledged.—What then, said he, do you not learn that 
rhicli some one recites?—He assent^.^—^But do you learn,*’ 
lot knowing your letters?—I do not (said he,) but I learn, 
laving known them.”—Do you not therefore learn what you 
mow, if you know all the letters?—He acknowledged it— 
-Icncc, said he, you have not answered rightly.—This had been 
ipoken-not violentlyby Euthydemus, when Dtonysodorus, 
aking up tlie discourse, as if it had been a bal^ again aimed 
It the lad as at a mark, and said, Euthydemus is deceiving 
rou, Clinias. [16.] For tell me, is it not to learn, to receive 
be science of that which any one learns ?—Clinias assented. 
—Hut to know, said he, is it any thing else than to possess 
irience ?—He acknowledged (it was nothing else).—To know 
lot then, is to not possess science.—He assented to this.— 
lYlietlicr then arc the receivers of a riling, they who possess 
t already, or they who do not possess it ?—They who do not 
possess it.—Have you not then confessed that they who do 
lot know, arc among those who do not possess ?—lie nodded 
isscnt.-They that learn, then, belong to those that receive, 
snd not to those that possess.—He granted it.—They there¬ 
fore, Clinias, he said, learn, who know not; and not they who 
know. After this Euthydemus rushed to the third, as it were, 
arrcstler-fall, being about to throw’’ down the youth. But 
t, seeing the lad just sinking, and wishing to give him a res- 
^tc^ lest he should exhibit cowardice bcfoi o us,” said, in order 

; ■* This answer is wantinfc in all the MSS. except the one used by Flcin., 
Oho translates '* Assensw ast.” 

** The Greek MSS. read, d fl—|taii9d»ti. Ficinus* version is “ dis- 
Ubi,” 1. o. ed dl—uavOdvfic. 

’ '■ The word ilowc was aRered by Routh into 4 8c, bnt both seem to 

be required, or rathetj'what Plato perhaps wrote, 4 d' 8c, tStif ri «rduc, 
pavSavw, “ 1 leant, said hc.fhaving known their dhane." 5 

" 1 cannot understand esddpa n. Ficinus has *'Vix aulem—. 

** Steph. caraXojSalv. Minflorf suggested KarafUKAf, adopted b" 
Bckker and Staltaum. But winckelmann prefers the old reading, ikr 
ho saw that Heindorfs Goqjccbiie would make tho codoMtibn of toe 
words very disjointed. * 

** This seems to be the taeaning of dirodiiXideiu, Bnt Uu pas> 
sago is probably oorrupt. 
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to console him. Do not wonder, Clinias, if these discourses ap* 
pear to you to be uniisunl.^ [17*] perhaps «ynu do not 

fihreeive what the two strangers are doing about you. They 
are doing the same, that persons ilo in the initiation of the 
Corybantes, when they make nn eiithroneiiient fur him whom 
they are about to initiate; fur tliens takes place the loading 
out to dance and sports, (ns I think you would understand)^ 
if you had been initiatctl in the.se niysteries. And now these <lu 
nothing else but dsuiee, ami, ns it were, s|)ortively leap ntiind, 
as if after this they would initiate you. Now therefore think 
that you have heard the first part of the saen'd ritc>s of so¬ 
phists. For, in the first place, as Prodietis says, it is neces¬ 
sary to learn the pro]>cr signification of wonis; which these 
strangers exhibit to you, becaus«> you have not |H*rceiv<sI that 
men apply “ to learn ” to a thing of this kimi, when any one, 
having at first no knowledge resja-ctirtg a thing, afterwards re¬ 
ceives the knowledge of it; and when anyone, iin\ing this 
knowledge, does by this very knowledge hsik into tlie very 
same thing, either while Ix^ing done or iM*ing .said. Hut they 
rather call this “ to coinprehend ” than to learn although 
sometimes they call it “ to learn.'* Hut this, as they show, 
has lain hid from you, that the .same won! is applieil to {wr- 
sons afiected in a contrary’ manner, lioth to him who knows, 
and to him who dm» not know. [Itt.] Similar to this is 
that which was in the second ipiestion; in which they askist 
you, whether men learn what they know, or what they do not. 
These indeed arc the play things of learning. Hence I say 
that thes<; mi>n ore playing with you. Hut I call tlu’sc a play¬ 
thing on this account; becau.se, altlmugh Sf>m«: one may learn 
many, or even all such particulars as these, yet lie woiild not 
in any n>s«p«'ct know*i>etter how thing.s exist. 1 lowcver, by 
tin* difTercnce of words he may play’ With men, tripping up 
and overturning what ^^ley a-s^rt; just as they do, who, 
drawing away the stools from under thtiso, who arc going to 

** "fhcrc is evidoatii; somethinif wrima heie. ^or the reawminpi •■f 
toMwo sopbisls morn than sncmnl to )m< iininiisl. Tbr’V wvrr resllr so. 

Winclcilmann od.ipii U from lira .M.t.S. dXifOttc for to 

, . objenis; for bn did niU wn iRat Iho train of thwnxht rc- 

? d'ew Uimsiwl rea«ma appear to b<' Inw.”— 

Omt’itaZt, «; <rn> ^niyoyrai aStiMiTf a'sOiIc oi X^m. 

„ I ‘h® tfterk to answer to the version of Picinus, 

Intciligaro noic to arbitror,’’ words absolutely necetoary for iho leiiao. 
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Mt down, arc delighted and laugh, when the 7 see him whom 
tiicy have «vertiirned lying on his back. Consider therefm% 
whiit has happened to you from these men as fun. But 
what is to follow, it is clear, they will exhibit to you as seri¬ 
ous concerns; and I will be their guide, that they may j^ve 
what tliey prumiMd me. For they said they would exhibit 
their exhortatory wisdom: but now, it appears to me, they 
have thought it was requisite first to play with you. 

[ 19.3 Thus far therefore, Euthydeinus and Dionysodorus, 
let it have been made a sjwrt by you; and there is perhaps 
enough of it. But in the next place exhort the lad, and show 
how lie must pay attention to wis<loni and virtue. But firs! 
I will point out to yon how 1 understand the matter, and what 
I desire to hear coneemiug it. If, then, 1 shall appear to you 
to do this in a simple and ridiculous manner, do not laugh at 
me; for, through a desire of h<*aring your wisdom, 1 will 
venture for a time to s|Kak Injlbre you ofl’-lmiid. Endure 
therefore to hejir me, larth you ami your disciples, without 
laughing ; but do you, t) son of Axiochu.s, answer me.—Do 
we not all thi-n wish to do well ? Or is this question one of 
the ridiculous, of which 1 was just now afraid? For surely 
it is stupid to ask questions of this kind; for who is there 
that «lo<?8 not wisli to do well ?—There is no one that docs not, 
said Clinias. — [20.] Be it so, said I. —But in the next place, 
since wo wish to do W'cll, in what manner shall we do well ? 
.Shall we say, if wc have many good things ? Or is this an¬ 
swer still more stupid than the funner ? for it is evident that 
this also must be the case.—He assented.—But conte, what 
are the things, of those, that exist, good f».i- us ? Or docs it np- 
liear to be a thing neither ditlicult, nor belonging to a solemn 
person,®^ to be at no loss *" in this ? For every one will tell 
us that it is good to Ufe rich; will they not ?—Ceituinly, said 
he.—And U it not also (good) to bedn health, to be beautiful, 
and tube sufiieientlynimished with other tnings pertaining to 
the Iwdy ?—So itltp])earcd to him.—But nobility also, jiov-r, 
and honours, in one’s i<tvn country arc pitinly g^.—llesad- 

Ficinus tnuislateaetfivSv by “clcaanti inaento. 8i.)lbaum,by**c 
rellentis.” Heiadorf mys it is the same as ou faiXov. 1 suspect tlAie 
is some error here. 

** Stalbsum, with Winckeimann, prefers cviro^v, found in two USS., 
to tbpitv. 
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mitted it.—Wliat then, said I, yet remains for us among things 
good? Is it to be temperate, just, and brave? Whether, by 
Jlipiter, Clinias, do you think that we shall put down these 
things properly, if we consider them as good ? or if we do 
not ? for perhaps this m^ be disputed by some one. But 
how does it appear to you ?—>That they are good, said Clinias. 
—Be it BO, said I; but in what part of the chorus shall 
we place wisdom ? among things good ? or how say you ?— 
* Among things good.—But consider lest among things good 
we omit what is worthy of mention.—But, said Clinias, we ap¬ 
pear (to have omitted) nothing.—However, I recollecting said. 
But, by Jupiter, we appear to have nearly omitted the greatest 
of things good.—What is that? said he.—Felicity, Clinias; 
which all men, and even the very bad, say is the greatest good. 
—What you say is true, said he.—And I again, correcting my¬ 
self, said. We have nearly, both I and thou, son of Axiochus, 
rendered ourselves ridiculous to these strangers.—How so ? 
said he.—^Because, having placed felicity in the things we be¬ 
fore enumerated, we now again speak of it.—^But why is this 
(improper)?—It is surely ridiculous to adduce that again, 
which was formerly proposed, and to say the same things 
tmee. —[22.] How do you mean ? said he. Wisdom, I re¬ 
plied, is certainly felicity: this even a boy knows.—And he 
indeed was astonished, so young and simple is he. And I, 
perceiving his astonishment, said. Do you not know, Clinias, 
that as regards the felicity of flute-playing, flute-players are 
the most happy ?—He admitted it.—Are not then, said I, 
grammarians also (most happy) as regards (the felicity of) 
writing and reading ?—Certainly.—^But what, as regards the 
dangers of the sea, do you think that any one, so to say gener¬ 
ally, are more happy tftan wise pilots ?—Certainly not.—Again, 
With whom would you, when'^n the arfty, more readily share 
in danger and fortune ? v{ith k cjpver, or ignorant general ? 
—With a wise one.—^And un^er whem would you, when 
you are dangerously ill, more reil^ly be ? ^der a clever or 
ignorant physician ?a-Under a clWeripne.-—Is it not there¬ 
for^ said 1, because you tlunk thi\ you would do better, by 
Mting with a wise person than an i^dfant one ?—He granted 
it.-*-Wisdom, then, every where riders men happy ; for 
aurci^ no one &n ever err through wisdom; but through this 
ite i^t act rightly, and obtain (his end): for otherwise it 
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would not be wisdom.—[23.] At length, I know not bow, we 
summariljagreed that this was the case; that, to whom wis¬ 
dom is present, to him nothing of felicity is wanting. * 

After we had agreed on this point, I again asked him, bow 
with regard to us would be what had been previously admit¬ 
ted ? For, said I, we admitted that if many good things were 
present with us, we should be happy and do well.—He &- 
seated to this.—Should we then be happy through pi^ent 
good, if it did not benefit us, or if it did?—If it benefited us, 
said he.—Would then any thing benefit us, if we only pos¬ 
sessed it, but did not use it ? As, for instance, if we pos¬ 
sessed much food, but did not eat it; or drink, but did not 
drink it; could we be benefited at all ?—^Certainly not, said 
he.—But if all artificers had every thing requisite prepared 
for them, each for his own work, but did not use them, when 
thus procured, would they do well [through the possession]^ 
merely, because they jKMsessed every thing which an artificer 
ought to possess ? Thus, if a carpenter had all kinds of in¬ 
struments and wood prepared for him in sufficiency, but yet 
should fashion nothing, would he be benefited at all from the 
possession ?—By no means, said he.—[24.] But what, should 
any one possess wealth, and all such things as we now de¬ 
nominate good, and should not use them, would be be happy 
through the possession of these goods ?—^He certainly wotdd 
not, Swrates.—It is necessary then, said I, as it seems, that 
he, who is to be happy, should not only possess good things 
of this kind, but should likewise use them.—You speak truly. 
—Is not then, Clinias, the possession and the use of go^ 
sufficient to make any one happy ?—^It uppers so to me.— 
Whether, said I, if any one uses good things properly, or if 
he does not ?—If he uses 'them properly.—You say correctly, 
said I, for I think tie evil is greater if a person uses any 
thing whatever not cprrectlj, than ^ he lets it alone. For 
the former is wrong; but the latter is neither right nor wrong; 
or do we not say^so?—He assented.—WJiat then? In the 
workmanship and use things pertaining to wood, is tl^pre 
any thing else that produces a right use than the science'of 

** These words are evidently a needless repetition; or else we must 
ad(»t what Ficinus found in his MS., and thus translated into.'Lathi, 
” I^m bene agent propter ipsam dnntoxat possessionem eorumy'qun ad 
perfectionem operis requiruntur.’* 
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tt carpenter?—Certainly not, said he.—So too, in the work¬ 
manship relating to vases, it is science which causes for them 
a right (use)."—He admitted it.— [25.] Whether then, said 
I, with respect to the use of those goods which we first men¬ 
tioned, wealth, health, and beauty, is it science, leading and 
directing properly action, which enables us to use every thing 
of this kind properly, or is it any thing else?—It is science, 
said he.—Science, then, imparts to men in possession and 
action, not only happiness, but, as it seems, likewise the weii- 
doing.—He confessed it. 

Is there then, said by Jupiter, any advantage -to be de¬ 
rived from other possessions, without prudence and wisdom ? 
Will a man be ^nefited, who, without intellect, possesses 
many things, and performs many actions ? or, with intellect, 
possesses and performs a few? Consider it thus. Will‘he 
not^ by doing less, err less ? and erring less, will he not act 
less improperly ? And acting less improperly, will he not be 
less miserable ?—Entirely so, said he.—^Whether then will he 
perform fewer things being poor, than being rich ?—Being 
poor, said he.—And whether being weak or strong ?—Being 
weak.—Whether also, being honoured or dishonoured?— 
Being dishonoured.—And whether, being bravo-and temper- 
ate,^* will he do less, or being timid ?—Being timid ?—[26.] 
(Will not then this happen) if he is indolent rather |han ac¬ 
tive ?—He admitted it.—And if he is slow, rather than quick ? 
and if he sees and hears dully, rather than quickly ?—In every 
thing of this kind we agreed with each other.—^And to crown 
all, I said, it very nearly appears, Clinias, that, with respect 
to all the things which we ^t asserted to be good, the con¬ 
clusion is not about this, that they are, taken by themselves, 
good naturally, but,^as it seems, that they exist in this man¬ 
ner; that if ignorance guid^ them, they are gi’eater evils 
than their contraries, by l)pw muqjh the more capable they are 
of ministering to that evil leader; bulr that if prudence and 
wisdom lead them, they arc greater goods ;ebut that taken by 
thqmselves, neitheriof them is of atiy worth.—-It appears, 

^ In the Greek, after rb Stalbaunr thinks xp^ifOai, found just 
shave, is to he supplied. So Ficinus has “ rectum usum scientia preestat.'* 

*1 As'there imnothing in the reply of Clinias corresponding to “and 
temperate,” it is evident there are either too many words in the question 
or too few in the answer. 
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said he, to be aa yoa aay.—What then, from what has bceo 
said, toksa-place to us? Is it any thing else than this, that 
not one of the other things is either good or evi], but that 
of these, bdng two, wisdom is a good but ignorance an ill?— 
He assented. 

Let us then, said L consider further, what still remainsr 
Since we all of us are eager to be happy, and we appear to 
become such fibm using things, and from using them rightly, 
and science affords the correctness (of use)^^ and felicity, it is 
requisite, as it seems, that every man should by all possible 
means endeavour to become most wise; or is it not so ?—^It 
is so, said he.—[27.] And he ought to tliink^ that he receives 
this from his father, guardians, friends, and the rest, who pro¬ 
fess themselves to be his lovers, much more than wealth; and 
to beg and pray strangers and fellow-citizens to impart wis¬ 
dom, is in no respect base; nor is it reprehensible, Clinios, 
for the sake of this, to act the minister and slave to a lover 
and to every man, and to willingly serve him in any honour¬ 
able service whatever, through an ardent desire of becoming 
wise. Or does it not appear so to you ? said I.—You appear, 
said he, to me to speak very well.-^If, said I, Clinias, wisdom 
can indeed be taught, and does not exist of its own accord 
among men. For this is yet to be considered by us, and has 
not yet been assented to by me and you.—^But to me, said he, 
Socrates, it appears that it can bo taught.—^And I, Mng de¬ 
lighted, said, you speak beautifully, O best of men; and you 
have done wedl in liberating me from a long inquiry about 
this very thing, whether wi^om can, or cannot be taught.** 

. [28.] Now therefore since it appears to you that it can be 
taught, and that it is the only thing whi tU can make a man 
happy and prosperous, would you say that any thing else is 
necessary than to philosophize ? And have you a mind to do 
this?—Entirely so, Sebratc^^d he? as much as possible.— 

•• The words “ of me," have been inserted from Ficinus. “ rectitu- 
dinem—^oaus.” They are absolutely necessary to preserve the train 
ideas. * 

** To explain this difScult pjssdge, which he says is perfectly sound, 
Stolbaum, after Heindorf, gives a version of what is not in the Greeks 
text. 

** 'As the object of the Meho is to inquire whether virtue con pr cannot 
be taught, it is probable that this dialogue was 'written about the samO 
time as that. 

VOL. III. r 
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And I, ddighted to hear this, said. My pattern, O Dionyso- 
doros and Euthydemus, of exhortatory discour^ such ns I 
desired them to be, is of this kind, like a common person’s 
perhaps, and stated at length with difficulty: but let. which¬ 
ever of you is willing, do this very thing according to art, and 
exhibit it to us. But if you are not wiUing to do this, show to 
the lad in order, from the point where-1 left off, whether he 
ought to get every science, or whether there is one, which,' 
when he gets it, he will necessarily be a happy and good man; 
and what that science is. For, as I said in the beginning, it is 
of great consequence to us that this youth should become 
wise and good. 

[ 29.3 d^is then, Crito, did I say ; and I paid very great 
attention to what followed, and considered after what manner 
they w^ould handle the ffiscourse, and whence they would 
begin, while they were exhorting the youth to study wisdom 
and virtue. Dionysodorus then, who was the elder of them, first 
began the conference; and all of us looked at him, as about 
to hear immediately some wonderful reasons; which indeed 
happened to us. For the man, Crito, commenced an admirable 
discourse, which it is proper for you to hear, as being an ex¬ 
hortation to virtue. 

Tell m^ Socrates, said he, and the rest of you, who express 
a desire for this youth to become wise, whether you ore jest¬ 
ing when you make this assertion, or truly and seriously 
desire it ?—It was then I perceived, that they thought we 
had been previously jesting, when we exhorted them to con¬ 
verse with the youth, and .that on this account they too had 
been jesting, and had not been acting seriously by him. Per¬ 
ceiving this, I said^still more strongly, that we were serious 
in a wonderful degree. And Dionysodorus said. See, Socrates 
that you do not (hereafter) deny wl&at you now assert.—I 
have considered this, said I: for I shaH never deny it.—[30.] 
What is it then, said he ? Say ydh tBat you wish him to be¬ 
come wise?—Certainly.—^But, said he, iscClinias now wise or 
n«t ?—He says, n(% yet at all, and hS is no braggart.—But do 
y8u,- said he, wish him to become wise, and not be unlearned? 
.yWe acknowledged it—Do you not then wish him to be¬ 
come \*-hat Ijp is not; and to be no longer what he now is ?— 
And If on hearing this, was confused. But he, on my being 
confused, taking up the discourse, said. Since you wish him 
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to be no longer what be now is, yon wish, as it seems, for 
liim to perish. And yet such friends and lovers would cer'. 
tainly be of much worth,^ who should consider it a thing of 
great moment for their boy-loves to pmsh. Ctesippus on 
bearing this was indignant, on account of his love for the 
youth; and said, O Thurian stranger, if it Were not rathe^ 
rude to say so, I would say. On your head be the evil ;*® for 
knowing what do you fairly ascribe to me and the rest a 
thing of this kind, , which 1 think it is unholy to assert, that I 
should be willing for this youth to perish. 

[31.] But, said Euthydemus, does it appear to you, 
Ctesippus, that it is possible to speak falsely ?—^By Jupiter, 
said he, it does, unless I am mad.—Whether, when a person 
is asserting a thing about which there is a discourse, or when 
not asserting it.—When asserting it.—^If then he asserts 
it, he does not say any thing else of things existing than 
what he asserts?—For how should he do otherwise, said 
Ctesippus ?—^But of existing things that, of which he speaks, 
is one apart from the rest.—Certainly.—Does he then, when 
he speaks .of that thing, not speak of that which has a being ? 
—Yes.—^But he who speaks of that which is, and of existing 
beings, speaks the truth ; so that if Dionysodorus speaks of 
beings, he speaks the 'truth, and utters nothing false against 
you.—He does so, said he; but he, who says this, added 
Ctesippus, does not speak, Euthydemus, of b^gs.—To this 
Euthydemus (replied). Axe non-entities any thing else than 
things which are not ?—They are not.—Therefore, non-entities 
are beings no where.—^No where.—Is it possible then for any 
one to do any thing about non-entities,<so as to make them to 
exist no where —It does not appear to me, said Ctesippus, 
that he can.—[32.] What then ? When orators speak to 

" T^Tnleas this is said ironically, the sense would require, as Taylor 
translated, “ of little worth”—^in Qreek, no# miroi woXXov, but icairoi 
oi woXXoS. 

" That is, “ to perish.” 

" This is the EnglisS for t^ Latin of Ficintis. jfhe Greek is a mass 
of corruption, as Winckelmmn has the honesty to confess. Stalba^ 
^opts Ae reading found in threeaMSS., war' Intvd ys 'KXeivlf vot^nuv 
dv—and renders the passage thus; " Is it possible for any one to do any 
thing about non-beings, so that any person whatever may do to,Clinia3 
what does not exist?" But why there should be any idfusion tp Clinias 
he does not state, l^csides, after rrouTv correct Greek requires not the 
dative but accusative. 

F 2 
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the people, do thej nothing ?—The^ do something, he re¬ 
plied.—If, then, thej do something, do thej not also make 
something ? Yes.—To speak, then, is to do and to make."— 
He assented.—^But no one, said he, speaks of non-entities: for 
he would make something; but you hiwe acknowledged that 
no one can make non-entities: so that, according to your rea¬ 
soning, no one can assert things which are false; but if Diony- 
sodorus speaks, he speaks things which are true^ and he speaks 
of entities.—^By Jupiter, said Ctesippus, (it is so,) Euthydemus. 
Yet he speaks of entities after a certain manner, though not as 
they subsist.—How say you, Ctesippus ? said Dionysodorus. 
Are there some who speak of things as they are ?—There are 
indeed, said he; and these are men worthy and ^ood, and 
who assert things which are true.—^What then ? said he; are 
not good things, well, and things evil, ill-conditioned ?—[33.] 
He conceded.—And do you not acknowledge that the worthy 
and the good speak of things as they ore ?—do.—The good 
therefore, Ctesippus, said he, speak ill of evil things, if they 
speak of them os they are.—-Truly, said he, by Jupiter, they 
do veiy much so of bad men, for example; among whom, if 
you are persuaded by me, you will be careful not to num¬ 
bered, lest the good should speak ill of you; because you well 
know that the good speak ill of the bad.—Do they not olso^ 
said Euthydemus, speak in high terms of great men, and in 
warm terms of the fervent ?—V^ery much so indeed, said Cte¬ 
sippus ; of cold men therefore they speak coldly, and assert 
that they converse (frigidly).^?—You are abusive, Ctesippus, 
said Dionysodorus, you are abusive.—^Not I, by Jupiter, said 
he; for, Dionysodorus I love you; but I admonish you as 
my companion, and I endeavour to persuade you, never in my 
presence to so rudmy qpsert, that I wish for destruction of 
those on whom I set a great value. 

[34.] I then, since tfaay seemed to me to conduct themselves 
in a rather rude manner towards &ch other, had some fun 

On the difference between rpdrruv and wouXv, see Heindorf in 
CWmid. { 23, p. 163, A. < , 

<• This word Ficinna has alone preser>%d in his version,—“ aiuntque 
uisseieae irigido.” How strange that the recent editors should hare 
failed to reiwk that ^vxp&C was evidently wanting after diokiyceFot. 
With the passage of Pl^ may be compared ^t of Axistoph. in 
Them. 168. 
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with Ctesippus, and said, It appears to me, Ctesippus, that we 
ought to receive from the strangers what they assert, if they 
are willing to giTe,^and not to contend about a word. For if 
they can destroy men in such a manner, as to make them, from 
being wicked and senseless, good and wise, and this too 
whether they have discovered themselves, or learnt from some 
other person a corruption and destruction of this kind, so that 
liaving destroyed him who is wicked, they might afterwards ex¬ 
hibit him an honest man,—if they know how to effect this, and 
it is evident that they do know; for they say that their new¬ 
ly discovered art does make men good after being wicked,— 
we must therefore consent' to this. Let them destroy the 
lad, and make him and all the rest of us wise. But if you 
yonng men are afraid, let the trial be made on me, as if I were 
a Carian;®! .gjnce, though an elderly man, I am prepared to 
run the risk; and I deliver myself up to this Dionysodorus, 
as (Pelias®*) did to [Medea] the ColcMan (woman). Let liim 
destroy me, and, if he will, boil me, or do whatever (else) he 
pleases with me if he does but render me a good man. [36.] 
And Ctesippus said, I also, Socrates, am prepared to deliver 
myself to these strangers, if they wish, for them to flay me more 
than they flay at present, provided my skin does not end in 
a bladder, liko that of Marsyos, but in virtue. Dionysodorus 
indeed here thinks that I am angry with him. I am not, how¬ 
ever, angry; but I contradict what I think he has not well 
said against me. But do not, said he, my noble Dionysodorus, 
call contradiction reviling; for reviling is a different thing. 

To this Dionysodorus replied. Do you, Ctesippus, compose 
your discourse, as if contradiction existed ?—®® Entirely, and 
very much so, said he; or do you, Dionysodovus, think tliat there 
is not contradiction ? Yoij could not^ said he, prove that at any 

*• This *' therefore ” is manifestly absurd? After tl briaraaOov we 
must write not "Sv, but ovyx^pil<foniv with two MSS. 

and omit odv with one. aStalbauni vainly defends ovv. 

' As if 1 were a person of pS value, as the CariaifS were said to be ip 
war, and hence frequently captured and sold as slaves; when they wer# 
sometimes put to the torture, lot the benefit of their masters. 

" From the mention of Medea, it is evident that in the words “boili 
me ” Plato oHuded to Pelias; who suffered himself to b^ cut dp and 
boiled in a magic cauldron, .in the vain hope of being mode' young again. 
The same story Cicero had in mind, Pe Senectut. $ 23, “ nec me, tau- 
quam Peliam, recozent." ,' 
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r^son fiw this?»<—By all means, said he.—What then . said 
he; are there words'” for each of the things that exist. 
Certainly, said he.—Whether, then, as each thing is, or as it 
is not ?—As it is. [36.] For if you remember, Ctesippus, said 
he, we have just now shown that no one speaks of a thing as 
it is not For no one is seen to speak of that which is not. 
But why this ? said Ctesippus. Do you and I contradict the 
less ?—Wliether then, said he, shall we contradict, if wo ^th of 


us pronounce®® the word for the same thing, or shall wo thus 
assert the same thing ?—Ho admitted (we should).—^But, said 
he, when neither of ns gives the word for that thing, shall wb 
then contradict ? Or, (will it not follow,) that thus neither will 
have made any mention at all of the thing ?—^And this too he 
granted.—But, said he, when I pronounce the word for that 
thing, and you for some other thing, do we then contradict each 
other ? Or do I then speak of that thing, but you do not speak 
of it in any respect whatever ? And how can he, who does 
not speak of a thing, contradict him who does? 

And Ctesippus indeed was then silent. But I, wondering 
at the reasoning, said. How say you, Dionysodorus ? For, 
though I have heard this reasoning often, and from many, yet 
I have always wondered at it. For Protagoras and others 
still more ancient have made much use of it. But to me it 


always appears to be wonderful, through its subverting the 
reasoning of others and itself too. I think, however, that I 


—" Such is the I{teial translation of this pass^; out of which none 
of the editors have, either with or without alterations, been able to elicit 
an atom of sense. 

" So Stalbaum translates. But ira/jIxMv^iyov is “ to give a reason," 
while virlxttv Xoyov is " td bear wi& a reason,” or “ a speech," ns in 
Protag. p. 336, D., and Gorg. p. 465, A., ^oted by Stalbaum himself. 
More correctly then did Taylor translate, “ Can, yo“ bear a discourse.” 
^outh explains theOrords ’H cal vjrdaxUC dv roirov \6yov —” Would ' 
uu answer me on this point?" and attributes the whole question to 
Dionraodorus, in which he is followed* bvWinckelmann and Stalb. 

“ Ficinus, uncertain how to tianslate Adyoi, has rendered it “ senno- 
.les raliones^e,” 

" Herndon’s coiyectare, Xlyovrsc for yvdvrtt, has been confirmed by 
two MSS. The fact is, that if Xdyoc be translated " word," the sense 
requires Xtyfd'rsc: if " reason,” then yvdvrsc must be retained. 
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shall learn its truth the best from jon. £37.3®^ Is the reasc 
ms- t/>en other (than ibia), that it is not po^tble to asse 
tldnga which are false ? For this is the force of the argamen, 
la it not ? And that the speaker asserts things which an 
true, or does not assert ?®^ He admitted it. Whether, then 
is it not possible to assert things which are falser but possible 
to form a false opinion ?—^It is not possible, said he, to form 
even a false opinion.—There is then, said I, no such thing as 
a false opinion at all.—There is not, said he.—Neither then 
is there ignorance, nor are there ignorant persons. Or would 
not this be ignorance, if there were the power to speak 
falsely of things ?—Certainly, said he.—said I, this is 
not possible.—It is not, said he.—Do you make this assertion, 
Dionysodorus, for the sake of talking, that you may say what 
is strange ? , or do you really think ^at no man is ignorant ? 
—Confute, said he, the assertion. Is it possible, according to 
your assertion, to confute when no man speaks falsely ?—It is 
not, said Euthydemus.—Neither did 1, said Dionysodorus, 
order you to confute.®* For how can any one order that, 
which does not exist ?—O Euthydemus, I said, I do not clearly 
understand these clever and coherent assertions; but I have 
somehow a muddled perception of them. Perhaps then I 
shall ask something rather unpleasant; but do you pardon me. 
See then. [38.] For if it is neither possible to speak falsely, 
nor to entertain a false opinion, nor to be ignorant, neither is 
it possible for any one to err, when he does any thing. For 

>r —It Here too is anothei passage, which Heusdc was the first to confess 
had become confused. Ficinus has, what is at least intelligible, “Num 
sibi id Tult sermo, nt falsa diccre impossibile sit, oportcalque ilium, qui 
loquitur, vera proferre, vel omnino non ioqui.” t 
** Heusdo was the first to notice the difficulty here. For Dionysodorus 
had just before bid SocrateiMo confute. He, therefore, proposed to read, 
Otf &p' leiXivov, tig^ivv SH 6 AioweSSapog, i^eXtySat, " Nor did 1 
bid you, said he, as did Dionyslbdorua j8st now, to confiite.” This 
emendation so simple has 8)cen rejected by Winckelmann, who fancies 
there is some nice distinction, which, however, he does not point out, 
between iKkyiai and iCcXiy$.ft ; while Stalbaum, After asserting that ^hc 
learned have vainly tortui^ their brains about the meaning, adds, Sol 
very wisely, that no one will.eAily discover, by coqjecturo, what Plate 
really wrote. Ho was then not aware, that there is a lacuna here, suppliqri 
in part by three MSS.: “ And do you not order me no% Entltydemus. 
said 1.—(No.) For how, said he, can one order that whi% does not ex¬ 
ist t ** In Greek, Oiik KfXeticic in vUv, d* iy<!i, iS SiOiStip *; Td yds 
dv true hv ne, 4 d* be, KfXcdoai; 
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the doer cannot err in what he does. .Do you not say so ?— 
Just so, said he.—This then, said 1, is the unpleas«nt>qae8tion 
For if we do not err, either acting, or speaking, or thinking 
if this be the case, of what, by Jupiter, are ye come as tb( 
teachm^ ? Did you not just now say, that you could, the bes 
of all men, impart virtue to a person willing to learn ?—^Thei 
said Dionysodorus, taking up the discourse. Are you such i 
crone,^ Socrates, as to remember now what we first said, anc 
would even now remember any thing I said last year, yet dc 
not know how to use what has been said at present?—For 
(the words), said I, are difficult (to understand), and very 
reasonably so; for they are spoken by wise men; since it it 
very difficult to make use of the last words you are saying. 
For what do you mean, Dionysodorus, by the expression, “ 1 
know not how to use” ? Docs it not mean this, ^t I do not 
know how to confute it ? Sinc^^ tdl me, what other con¬ 
ception do you form of these words, “ I do not know how to 
use the words.”—[39.] But what you say, said he, this is 
very difficult to use. Since®® answer.—(li^at,) before you 
have answered Dionysodorus? said L—^Will you not answer? 
said he.—Is it just ? (said 1).—^It is certainly just, said he.— 
For what reason ? said I. Or is it plain that it is for this; 
aecause you, a very wise person in words, have now come to 
iS, and know when you ought to-answer, and when not; and 
low you will not answer a jot, as knowing that you ought 
lot.—You are a babbler, said he, and are careless in answer- 
ng. But, my good man, be obedient and answpr; since you 
tcknowledge that I am a wise man.—I must yield then, said 
[, and, as it seems, to necessity; for you are the ruler. Ask, 
;hen.—^Whether then do things that have a soul understand? 
ir soul-less things .also ?—Those that have a souL—^Do you 
pow then, said he, any word that It^ a soul ?—^Not 1, by 
lupiter.—[40.] Why then did ^ou just now ask me, what 
ny word understood ?®‘—For what ebe^ said I, than bwause 

** The English “ ci;gne ’* is evidently desved ffom the Greek KpSvoe, 
vMhich was meant " an old fool,” as uo'wn by Aristoph. Vtf. 926, 
ifqs. 1458. Winckelmann, however, etill sticks to avbet found in all 
le MSS. but two. *' 

***—*' Jn these two places, “ since ” is perfectly absurd, although not no- 
ced by any edtor. In fact, the whole passago is a mass of corruption, 
.ising chiefly from interpolations. 

•> hi the original, 8, n /lot vooT ri p9fta, literally, “ what my word 
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I have erred through my stupidity; or, did I not err, but 
rightly said this too, when I assert^ that my words under* 
stood ? Whether then wiU you say that I did err, or I did 
not? For if I have, not erred, neither will you confute, 
although you are a wise man; nor have you the power to 
make use of my assertion; but if I have erred, neither thps 
do you speak rightly, in saying that it is not' possible to err. 
And I say this not in opposition to what you asserted last 
year. But this discourse, said I, O Dionysodorus and Euthy- 
dcmus, seems to remain in the same state, and still, as of old, 
having thrown down others, to fall itself; nor for this not.to 
happen has it been discovered even by your art, and this too 
so wonderful for the accuracy of reasoning.—Ctesippus then 
said, You certainly say wonderful things, O men of Thurii 
or Chios, or from whatever place you are, and by whatever 
name you delight to be called; as you care not to talk 'wildly. 
—[41.] And I, fearing lest reviling should take place, again 
softened down Ctesippus, and said. What I told Clinias just 
now, I say also, Ctesippus, to you, that you do not know the 
wisdom of these strangers how wonderful it is. They are, 
however, unwilling to exhibit it to us seriously; but are imi¬ 
tating Proteus the Egyptian®** sophist, and deceive us by their 
sorcery. Let us, therefore, imitate Meddaus,®^ and not sepa¬ 
rate ourselves from the men, till they have thoroughly shown 
us on what point they are serious; for I think that something 
of theirs very beautiful will appear, when they begin to be 
serious; and let us beg and e^ort and pray them to exhibit 
themselves thoroughly. 

It seems then good to me to again point out in what man¬ 
ner I prayed them to appear to me; fbr^ will endeavour, as 
far as 1 can, to go through all in order®^ from where I then 
left off, that 1 may cgtl them out to pity me; and that com¬ 
miserating me on a tenter-hopk and acting seriously, they may 
act seriously themselvds. But do you, Clinias, said I, enable 
me to recoUect fnpm what point we broke off. [42.] As 1 

VHDEB8TOOD for mo,” the 'wordaraf Socrates are perverted by the sophist, 
that ho might play on the vefi> “ understand.’* Tatlob. ^ 

**—" Plato here, and in Euthyphr. p. IS, and Pseudo-Plato in,Ion, p. 
541, E., refer to Horn. Od. iv. 354. 

** The irord vdv, irhich is required by Ufje and disXOcTv, has been 
luckily preserved in three MSS. 
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think, we broke off some where ther^ when we acknowledged 
at last that we ought to philosophize; did we not ?•—Yes, said 
he.—But philosophy is a possession of knowledge; is it not 
so? s<ud L—Yes, said he.—By possessing then what know¬ 
ledge, shall we rightly possess it ? Is not this the simple fact, 
that (it is by possessing) that (knowledge) which will benefit 
us ?—Certainly, said he.—Would it then benefit us at all, if 
we knew tO know“ by going about in what part of the earth 
the most gold had been dug?—Perhaps so, said he.—But 
formerly, 1 replied, this was our decision, that we should gain 
nothing, even though, without labour, and without digging 
the earth, all the gold (that exists) should be ours. So that 
if we knew how to make the rocks of gold,®* even this know¬ 
ledge would be nothing worth : for if we knew not how to 
use the gold, (its possession) would appear to be of no ad¬ 
vantage. Or do you not remember? said 1.—I remember 
very well, said he.—^Nor, as it seems, will any advantage be 
derived from any other science, either relating to-money 
matters or to medicine, or to any other, by which a person 
knows how to make any thing, but does not (know) how to 
use what he makes. Is it not so ?—He assented.—^Nor even 
if there were a science to make men immortal, without their 
’ knowing how to malA use of such immortality, would there 
be, it seems, any advantage from it, if it is fair to infer any 
thing from what has been previously admitted.—^In all these 
points we both agreed. 

[43.] There is a need then, O handsome youth, of some sci¬ 
ence of such a kind, said 1, as that there may concur in it both 
the power to make, and the knowledge how to use that which 

** Not a single editor^lias seen the absurdity of the expression, lm<rrai- 
luOa yiyviuneav, and still less that the sense vquires ImaraiiuSa ytyuv- 
lamv, 1 . c. “ knew to proclaim for the two words ore constantly con¬ 
founded, as I hare shown in Poppo’s Broicgodl. p. 314, and I could now 
add not a few places more. Ficinus has mertily “ si sciremus, quibus in 
terris aurum multum eifodiatur." 

** From this passes-it would seem that Plato’s time some attempts 
ha^been made to discover tlie philosopher’s stone; unless it be said that 
there is an allusion to the circumstance mentioned in the fragment of a 
cgmedy by Eubulus, called Glaucns, whoj' like Proteus, was a marine 
deity, and was feigned to say—“ We once the sons of Cecrops did per- 
suane To maifih out to Hymettus, and with arms In hand and tliree 
days’ food against the ants; Since grains of molten gold had there 
appeared.” 
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one makes.—It appears so, said he.—^®*We are far then, it 
seems, from being skilful lyre-makers, or from possessing any 
knowledge of that kind ; for there the art that makes is on 
one side, and on the other the art that uses, (and there is a 
division about the same thing).®® For the lyre-making and 
the harp-making (arts) differ very much from each other* Is 
it not so?—He assented.—Nor shall we, it is plain, require 
the flute-making art: for this is another such-like art.®?—He 
was of that opinion.—But, by the gods, said I, if wo should 
learn the aii: of composing speeches, is this the art from the 
possession of wKich we should be happy ?—I think not, said 
Clinias, taking up the (discourse).®®—Of what proof, said I, 
do you make use ?—I see, said he, some speech-makers, who 
do not know how to use their own speeches that they make 
themselves, just ns lyre-makers do with their lyres;®® but 
here are others able to use the speeches which those have 
made, although unable to make speeches themselves. It is 
plain, then, that with respect to speeches, the art of making 
is separate from the art of using them.—[44.] Yon appear to' 
me, said I, to give a sufficient proof that the art of speech- 
makers is not that art, by the possession of which a person 
would be happy; and yet I thought that here would appear 
the science, of which for a long time we have been in search. 
For to mo those very speech-makers, Clinias, appear to bo 
vastly wise, when I am in their company ; and this very art 

“ After all the efforts of scholars to recover what Plato wrote, I eon- 
fess my inability to understand a word of what is found in Stalbaum’s 
text. Ficinus has, “ Fermultum igitur abest, ut lyrorum fabros esse nos 
oportcat; talemquo scientiom assequi. In his enim ars elDciens ab arte, 
qato utitur, circa idem distinguitur which i| precisely what the train of 
ideas requires. , 

Instead of the sens* contained in these words, Ficinus has more to 
the purpose—" Ea siquidem ab ilia, quee utitur, discrepat.” 

** Taylor omitted ** takingsup (thus discourse) ’* answering to the 
Greek «woXa/3wv, beciAae he found in the Latin of Ficinus no transla¬ 
tion of that word: while all the more reebut editors have failed to 
observe tliat vwoXajSwi' i'# never, and could b(b never, introduced into a 
reply. There is some ortor here, which I Will leave for others to d^rre^^ 
The remedy, 1 suspect, is nob far off. 

** Ficinus has, what is fhuch more clear' than the Greek, *' perinde uti 
nesciuht, ac lyris fabri ipsi lyramm, qui ad aliorum usus lyrgs construx- 
erunt, quas et^ qui ilUs utuntur, &ccre nessiimt,” t. e. “just os lyre- 
makers themselves, who make lyres for the use of others, cannot* use the 
lyres, which those, who use them, cannot make.” 
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of theirs also appears to be something divine and derated. 
This, however^ is by no means wonderful. For it as a por¬ 
tion of the art of charming, and is but a little inferior to it; 
for the art of charming is that by which vipers,^" and pha- 
langia,^' and scorpions, and other wild animali^ and even 
diseases are charmed ; but this happens to be the charming 
and soothing of judges, and of persons assembling at public 
meetings, and of other mobs. Or are you of a different 
opinion ?—am not, said he; but it appears to me as you 
say.—Where then, said 1^ shall we yet turn ourselves ? to 
what art ?—do not well see the way, said he.—But I think, 
said 1, that I have discovered (the art).—What is it ? said 
Clinias.—The art of a general, said I, appears to me, more 
than any other, to be that, by possessing which a person would 
be happy.—It does not appear so to me.—^Why not ? said I.— 
This is certainly a man-hunting art.—What then ? said I.— 

e 5.] No (part), said he, of the hunting art itself'^ extends 
yond hunting and getting into the hand; but when persona 
have got into their hands what they have hunted, they are 
not able to use it; but hunters and fishermen assign it to 
cooks. But on the contrary, geometricians, astronomers, and 
those skilled in arithmetic—^for these also are of the hunting 
art—for each of these do not make diagrams, but find out 
things existing. As then not knowing how to use them, but 
only to hunt for them, they deliver up their inventions for 
those to make a bad use^* of in dialecticsT-such at least of them 
as are not very sttlpid.—^Be it so, I sai^ O most beautiful and 
most wise Clinias. But is such the case ?—Certainly. And 
thus in the same manner, said^he, generals, when th^ have 
, taken a city or camp, (deliver it over to statesmen; for they 
know not how to use the things they h^ve taken; just as^ I 

” Routh quotes from Virgil, JEn. vii. 365, " Yl^iereo geneii et grsviter 
spirantibus hydris Spargere qui somnos contuqift monuque solebat Mul- 
cebatque ins ot moisus arte lovabat.” 

” The phalangia wereua kind of venomonAanimal, with many legs, 
ICike slider. 

** Out of this corrupt passage no editor has yet been able to make 
any jhing satisfactorily. * 

"Here teo is mother corrupt passage; where a fiitare editor of Plato 
wilt find not a litBle to try his sagacuty. 

" This is the proper meaning of icara^pqoOai. Hence it is evident 
that Plato is speaking ironically. Otherwise he would have said 
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think, the catchers of quails deliver them up to quail-feedere. 
[46.] If •then, he said, we are in want of that art whicl 4 
whether making or hunting, knows itself how to use what 
it possesses, and is such an art as will render us happy, we 
must, said he, instead of the general’s seek out some other art. 

.Cri. What say you, Socrates ? Did that lad talk thus 3^ 

Soe. Do you not think he did, Crito ? 

Cri. By Jupiter, I do not indeed. For I think if he had 
spoken thus, he would not have wanted either Euthydemus 
or any other man for his instruction. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, was it not Ctesippus that spoke thus ? 
for I do not remember. 

Cri. What, Ctesippus? 

Soc. This, however, I well know, that it was neither Eu- 
thydemus nor Dionysodorus who spoke thus. But, good 
Crito, was it not some divinity, who being present said these 
things? For I well know that 1.heard them. 

CrL It is so, by Jupiter, Socrates; and to me it appears 
very much so indeed, to have been some divinity. But after 
this, did you still search out any art? And*have you dis¬ 
covered or not that, for the sake of which you made the 
search? 

[47.] Soe. Whence, blessed man, did we discover it? But 
we were altogether a subject of laughter, like children that 
run after larks; for we continually thought we should imme¬ 
diately catch each of the sciences, but they were always 
flying secretly away. Why therefore should I speak to you 
about the majority ? But when we came to the regal art, and 
thoroughly considered whether it is that, which imparts and 
works out happiness, here falling, as it were, into a labyrinth, 
when we thought we were now at the end, we again turned 
round in our course, and appeared to be at the loginning of 
our inquiry, and wCwant^ just as much (of the mark), as 
when we were flrst nlhking the search. 

Cri. But how did th^ happen, Socrates, to you ? 

Soc. I will tell you. For the art of the statesman and^at 
of the king it has been determined by us are the same. 

[48.] Cri. What then ?» 

Soc. To this art then, as alone knowing h'vn’ to* make a 
proper use of things, have the general’s art and the other arts 
** This quMtion is omitted by Ficinus. 
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(determined)’'^ to give dominion over those works of wliich 
they are the mere artisans. This then clearly appeared to. us 
to be the art we were seeking, and the cause of good conduct 
in' a city; and really, acco^ng to the lambic verse of 
JGschylus,” that it alone is seated in the stern of the city, 
directing, as by the rudder, all things, and commanding all 
persons to do sdl things usefuL 

Cri. Does not this then appear to you to be well said 
respecting this art? 

Soc. You shall judge, Crito, if you are willing to hear what 
after this happened to us. For ^e were considering again 
somehow thus. Does that regal art, which rules over all, 
effect any thing for us or nothing ? We said to each other 
that it certainly will For would not you too assert this, 
Crito ? 

Cri. I would. 

Soc. What then would you say is its effect ? Just as if 1 
should ask you, what effect does the physician’s art produce 
in all the things over which it rules ? Would you not say it 
is health ? 

Cri. I should. 

. [49.] Soc. And what does agriculture, your art, effect in 
all the tilings over, which it rules ? Would you not say that 
it affords us food from the earth ? 

Cri. I would. 

Soc. And what does the regal art effect, while it commands 
overy thing over which it rules ? Perhaps you do not very 
well see your way. 

Cri. 1 do not, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Nor do we, Qjrito. But thus much at least you know, 
that if it is that art, which we are seeking, it ought to be useful. 

Cri. Certainly. ^ 

Soc. Ought it not, therefore, ^ impart to us a certain 
good? 

Cri. Necessarily so, Socrates. 

'* ueinaorf says that tSo(av may easily be supplied from the pre¬ 
ceding ISoit. He got the idea from Ficinu^ who has inserted the verb 
nderenUiT.” But the arts could not be said to come to any determina¬ 
tion. Plato wr^, I suspect, wapaliioam, corrupted subs^uently into 
wi^aSMvat. 

” The passage alluded to is in S. Th. 2. 
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Soc. But we have acknowledged to each other, I and Cli- 
nias, that good is nothing else than a certain science. 

Cri. Yes, you did say so. 

Sdc. The other works then, which one may say belong to 
the statesman’s art—but these would be many—^for example, to 
make the citizens rich, free, and free from sedition—do pot 
they all appear to be neither evil nor good ? But it is neces¬ 
sary for tnis art to make men wise, and to impart knowledge, 
if it is to be that, which benefits and renders men happy. 

[50.] Cri. It is so: and thus it was agreed upon by you, 
as you have narrated the discourse. 

Soc. Does then the regal art make men wise and good ? 

Cri. What prevents it, Socrates ? ^ 

Soc. Does it then make all men so, and good in all respects ? 
And is it the art which furnishes every science, that of the 
currier, of the carpenter, and all the other crafts ? 

Cri. 1 think not, Socrates. 

Soc. But what science (does it furnish) ? To what pur¬ 
pose do we employ it ? Fpr of no works, either good or evil, 
ought it to be the artificer, but to impart no other science than 
itself. Let us then say what it is; to what purpose we should 
use it. Are you willing, Crito, we should say it is that, by 
which we make other! good ? 

Cri. Entirely so. 

Soc, But in what will these be good, and to what purpose 
will they be useful ? Or shall we still say that they will make 
others good, and that those others will make others so ? How¬ 
ever, they no where appear to us in what way they are good; 
because we have held in no honour the works, which are said 
to belong to the statesman’s science. B,yt in reality, there is, 
ipeording to the proverb,™ Corinthusthc son of Jupiter; and 
as I have said, we are*dtill equally, or even more, wanting to¬ 
wards knowing w'hat the ^science* is, which will make us 
happy. 

CrL By Jupiter, Socnates, you have come, it seems, to a 
great difficulty. 

[51.] Soc. I myself then, Crito, since I had fallen Aito^ 
this difficulty, sent fortU every kind of cry and entreated tjie 

" By this proverb is meant a weBrinoss from ■words fepeated vainly. 
Its origin is rather obscure: see the Scholia hero, and on Pindar Nem. vii. 
154. 
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strangers, and called upon them, as if they were the Dioscuri,^^ 
to save us, both me and the lad, from the triple wftves of the 
discourse; to be by all means serious, and seriously to show 
us what that science is, by the possession of which We may 
pass well through the remainder of life. 

Cri. And was then Euthydemus willing to show you any 
thing? 

Soe. How not ? And he began, my friend, the discourse 
very magnificently thus. Whether, said he, Socrates, shall I 
teach you this science about which you formerly were at a loss, 
or show you that you possess it ?—O blessed man, said I, are 
you able to effect this ?—Certainly, said he.—Show me, then, by 
Jupiter, said 1, that I possess it; for this is much easier than 
for a man so old to learn.—Coa\e then, said he, answer me. 
Is there any thing which you know?—Certainly, said I; 
many^ things^ but trifling.—[52.] It is sufficient, said he. 
Does it then appear to you to be possible, that any thing which 
exists should not be what it is ?—^It does not, by Jupiter. 
—Did you not say that you knew^something?—I did.—Are 
you not then knowing, if you know?—Certainly, in that very 
thing.—It makes no difference. But is it not necessary that 
jou, being knowing, should know all things ?—^It is not, by 
Jupiter, said I, since there are many otlier things which I do 
not know.—^If then you do not know a thing, yon are not 
knowing?—Of that thing, friend, said I.—Are you not then, 
said he, less knowing ? But yon just now said, that you were 
knowing; and thus you arc the veiy same person that you ar^** 
and again not the same person, according to the same things, 
(and)^^ at the same time.—^Be it so, 1 said, JButhydemus: for, 
according to the saying, “You rattle indeed very pretty."** 

The Dioscuri are Castor and Pollux, tli(> sons of Leda by Jupiter, 
who were invoked by sailors when in danger dyiing a storm. See the 
commentators on Horace, Od.81. 3. 2. c 

■* As Socrates profess^ to know only that Se knew nothing, Serronus 
justly found foult with xai woXXd. Nor haa a single scholar, as &r as 1 
can learn, been able to get rid of the obJectioU; although it were easy to 
4of^ by a veiy slight alteration. 

•> Instead of ** that you are,** the train sf jdeas seems to require “ that 
you were,** in Greek, 3; iia9a, not 8c el. 

" This«“ and ** Taylor found in Ficinus *' simul et secundum eadem: ** 
which lea^ to Sfut ical card raird. And thus the difficulty is overcome, 
at which Schleiermacher and others had stumbled, in card raird dita. 

■* In lien of coXd 34 wdvra Xiy«c, Stalbaum has edited coXd di 'ira- 
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How. then do I know that science which we were seeking ? 
since it is wnpossible for the some thing to be and not to be. 
If I know one thing, do 1 know all things ? For I cannot be 
knowingj. and not knowing at the same time. And since I 
know airthings, do I possess that knowledge likewise ? Is this 
then what you say ? And is this that wise thing ?—^You are, 
Socrates, said he, confuting yourself.—[53.] But what^ said I, • 
Euthydemus, are you not suffering the very same thing ? For 
whatever I may suffer together with you and Dionysodorus 
here, O beloved head, I shi^ not take much to heart. Tell me, 
do you not know some things, and know not others?—^By no 
means, Socrates, said Dionys^orus.—How say you ? said I. 
Do you then know nothing F—Certainly,®^ said he.—Do you 
then know all things, said I, since you know any thing what¬ 
ever ?—All thing^ said he.—And you too, if you know one 
thing, know all things.—O Jiipiter.' I replied, how wonderful 
and mighty a good you tell mo has appeared. Do then all other 
men like\vise know all things, or nothing ?—They surfely, said 
he, do not know some things, but do not know others and 
are at the same time knowing, and not knowing.—But how is 
this ? said I.—^All men, he said, know all things if they know 
one thing.—O, by the gods I said I, Dionysodorus,—for it is 
now manifest to me that you are serious, though I with diffi- 
feulty invoked you to be so,—do you in reality know all things ? 
For instancy the art of a carpenter and a cobbler ?—Certainly, 
said he.—And are you also able to stitch shoes ?—I am, by 
Jupiter, said he, and also to mend them.—Do you also‘know 

roytic, the conjcclurc of Abresch, who refers the gl. in Hesych. and Pho- 
tius, KaXd jroroyeic, to this passage; where Plato seems from the 
Scholia to have alluded to the rnspyot of Aristo]^anes. 

“ This answer ought to be, as Taylor translated it, “ Far from it.” But 
such is not the meaning of S-it /loXa. Instead then of oiiSiv in the pre¬ 
ceding question one would prefer t6 y tv. 

“ To get rid of the taufology i* the two’portions of this answer, Stal- 
baum supposes t^t Dionysodorus speaks ironically; as if a direct 
answer could be ironiral, as well os an indirect question. Ficlnns has 
“ Non enim dicendum vidott^ scire cos aliqua, ncscire alia: ” which 
seems to lead to Oft ydp ItJ tlmiv, fpq, Urt rd triaravrat, ri 8i ciiK < 
hrurravrat,^ But a Sophist should assert something decisive; not say 
merely oi 8ei elv^Xv. Winckelhtann preserves dqwov but reads and 

S ves all tho words down to ” All men, he said," to Socrates. But Stal- 
LUm correctly observes that fpqv—^ lydi, could rot bo tlius ap¬ 

plied to tho same person; nor* could dXXd rl be foimd except in the 
speech of another party. Perhaps Plato wrote,—f^q, dlaO’ *ri rd piv— 
VOL. III. O 
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such things as these, the number of the stars and the sands ?** 
—[54.] Perfectly so, said he. Think you, should not 
confess that we do ?—And Ctesippus then, taking up (the dia> 
course), said. By Jupiter, Dionysodorus, show mo same proof 
of these things, that I may know that you are spcflKing the 
truth.—What proof shall I show ? said he.—Do you know how 
many teeth^^ Euthydemus has, and does Euthydemus know 
how many you have ?—Is it not enough, said he, for you, to 
hear that we know all things ?—^By no means, said he; but 
only tell us this one thing more, and show that you speak the 
truth. And if you tell how many teeth each of you have, 
and you appear on our counting them to have known this, we 
will then believe you in other things likewise. They then, 
thinking they were mocked at, were unwilling (to comply), 
but acknowledged they knew all things, while they were 
questioned on each point singly by Ctesippus. For there was 
nothing which Ctesippus did not ask them without conceal¬ 
ment, and at last even if they knew the most indecent 
things. And'they, confessing that they did know, advanced 
most bravely against the question^ like wild boars pressing 
on against the blow; [55.] so that I too, Crito, was at length 
compelled myself through my incredulity to ask Euthydemus, 
whether Dionysodorus knew also how to dance ? and he said. 
Perfectly so.—However, said I, he surely does not know 
how to act the tumbler upon swords,^ and to be wliirled on a 
wheel,*® being so old. (Or,)*® so far (towards) wisdom has he 
come ?—There is nothing, said ho, which he does not know. 
—^But whether, said I, do you only now know all things, or 
have you always (known them)?—Always, said he.—And 
when you were children, and as soon as you were born, did 
you know?—All things, said both o^them together.—To us 

** Here seems to be an alhision to ^philosc^bcr. like Axebytos, whom 
Horace addresses “ Te moris et terra numAiroque carentis arena) Men- 
sorem.** 

•' Person on Arist^h. Pint. 1057, wasUhg-finft to point out the simil- 
n^ty in the jokes of the comic poet and the philosopher; and Dobree the 
fragment of Lysias, quoted by Alhenosu;, to which he might have added 
f seiido-Demetr. de Eltfcut. f 275. 

" Fqats, like those mentioned in the text, ore said to bo performed 
even now iif the East, llouth refers to Xenoph. Sympos. 2, and 
Winckelmann to Anabas. v. 9. • 

•• Heusde and Heind. insert ft, “ or,” which Stolb. incorrectly rejects. 
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the thing appeared to be incredible. But said Euthydemus, 
Do you disbelieve, Socrates ?—^Except, I said, that it is likely 
you are wise ineu.’’*’'^But, said he, if you are willing to ^ve 
me answers, I will also show you, giving your assent to these 
wonderful things.—Indeed, I shall^* most gladly, said I, be 
confuted on these points. For if I am wise, not knowing U, 
and you demonstrate this that I know all th^gs, and have al¬ 
ways (known), what greater wind-fall than this could 1 find 
in all my life?—.Answer then, said he.—[36.] Ask me, as 
one that will answer.—Whether, then, Socrates, said h^ do 
you know any thing or not ?—do.—^Do you then know by that 
thing, through which you are knowing, or by any thing else ? 
—^By that by which I am knowing: for I suppose you mean 
the souL Or do you not mean it ?—Are you not ashamed 
of yourself, Socrates? said he. You ask a question when you 
are asked one.—Be it so, said I; but what shall I do? For I 
will do as you bid me. (But) when I know not what it is 
you ask me, you nevertheless order me to answer and not to 
ask a question.—Too, doubtless, said he, understand what I 
say.—do, said I.—^Now then answer to that which you do 
understand.—What then, said I, if you ask a question, think¬ 
ing in one way, and I understand it in another, and then 1 
give an answer to it, is it enough for you, if I answer nothing 
to the purpose ?—^To me it would, said he, but not to you, I 
think.—I will nol^ by Jupiter, answer, said I, before I hear.®* 
—You will not answer, stud he, to what you may happen to un¬ 
derstand, because you ore a trifler, and more of a silly old 
man than is becoming.—And I then perceived he was annoyed 
at me for defining precisely what was said, as he was desirous 
to make me his prey by placing his words ajx>und me (as a net). 
I recollected, therefore,®* that Connus was always annoyed at 
me, when I did not yieft to him, and that afterwards he paid 

* On this passage see Hedld.iWinckelm., Stalb., who all differ, without 
any of them being able^to discover what Plato wrote. 

Ficinus has " redargutio frit,” which leads to ifeXlyCoftat, hit. med., 
for iCcXcyx^^vo/uu, in lieu of UeXiyxop^t* % 

** After I he^,” there is evidently an omission of some words, which 
Ficinus supplies by his version, “ non prius respondebo, qoam quomodp 
respondendum sit, mtellexero,” i. e. “ 1 will not answer, before { under¬ 
stand how I am to answer.” • 

*■ This ** therefore ” is without meaning. One MS. has ydp for oSv. 
Plato wrote eS — 
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less attention to me, as one that was ignorant. [57.3 
since 1 had determined to go as a scholar to those men, T 
thought I ought to yield, lest they should consider me a stupid 
fellow, and not receive me as a scholar. Hence I said, If it 
seems good for you to act thus, Euthydemus, let it be done: 
for perhaps in every respect you, who possess the art, know 
better how to converse than 1 do, who am an unskilled indi> 
viduaL Question me then again from the beginning.—^Answer 
then again, said he, whether you know what you know by 
something or not.—I do, said I, by the soul.—Again, said he, 
this man in his answer adds to the questions he is asked. For 
I did not ask by what you know, but if you know by any 
thing.—Again 1 said, I have answered more than was neces¬ 
sary, through my want of instruction; but pardon me. For 
I will now answer simply, that I know always by something, 
what I know.—But, said lie, whether do you always know by 
the same thing ? Or is it at one time by this thing and at an¬ 
other time by another?—Always by this, said I, when I know. 
—Again, said he, will you not cease to speak beside (the ques¬ 
tion) ?—But (I fear, said I,) lest this “ always ” should trip us 
up.—It will not us, said he; but, if at all, it will you. But 
answer me. Do you always know by this ?—Always, I ^id; 
since I must take away the “when.”—[58.3 therefore 

always know by this. And always knowing, whether do you 
know some things by that, by which you know, and other 
things by something else? or do you know all things by 
that ?—All things said I, which I know, by that.—This has 
come, said he, the same by-answer.—^I take away then, said 
^ the words “ which I know.”—Take not away, said he, even 
one word; for I piake you no request.®^—But answer me. 
Would you be able to know all things, unless you could know 
all things ?—This would be a prodi^, said I.—Add now, said 
he, whatever you like» for yqp confess that you know all 
things.—I appear to have done so, sitid I; since the expres¬ 
sion, “ the things which I know,” possess,no power whatever; 
(but 1 know all tILings].®®—Have you not then confessed that 

•* After “ request ’* understand, “ tos^ke.away any thing,” as shown 
Jty Phiedon. p. 95, E., quoted appositely by Winckclmnnn, oMiy—oHr' 
adre TrpoaSitvcu Siouai, 

“ Heindoff correctly wisaod to expunge the words wdvra dl iwivrit- 
fun, which Winckolmanu and Stalbaum vainly attempt to preserve. For 
they plainly interfere with the whole train of thought. 
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you always know by that thing by which yon know? whe¬ 
ther it he when you know, or in whatever way you please: 
for you have confessed that you know always and all things 
' at the same time. It is evident, therefore, that you knew 
when you was a boy, and when you was begotten, and when 
you was bom; and even before you was bom, and before hea¬ 
ven and earth were produced, you knew all thinge^ if you always 
possessed knowledge; and you,^ by Jupiter, said he, will know 
always, and all things, if I wish it.—[59.] And may you wish 
it, much-honoured Euthydemus, said I, if you speak the truth 
in reality. But I do not quite believe that you are sufficient 
for this, unless this your brother here, Dionysodorus, assist you 
with his counsel: and thus perhaps you would be (sufficient).^ 
But tell me, said I—^for in other things I cannot contend against 
you, men of such portentous wisdom, (nor say) that I do not 
know all things, since you assert it—how, Euthydemus, shall I 
say that I know that good men are unjust ? Come, tell me, 
do I know this, or do 1 not know it?—You certainly know it, 
said ho.-*-What, said I, (do I know) ?—That good men are not 
unjust.—This, I said, I perfectly knew a long time ago. But 
I am not asking this; but where did 1 learn that good men 
are unjust ?—^No where, said Dionysodorus.—I do not there¬ 
fore, said 1, know it.—Euthydemus then said to Dionysodorus, 
You are destroying the reasoning; and this man will appear 
to be not knowing, that lie is at the same time both knowing 
and not knowing. [60.] And Dionysodoms blushed. But, 
Euthydemus, said I, how say you ? Does not your brother, 
who knows all things, appear to you to speak correctly ?— 
But am I the brother of Euthydemus ? said Dionysodorus, 
hastily taking up the discourse.—And I said. Leave me alone, 
my good man, till Euthydemus shall have taught me how 1 know 
that good men are unjust; and do not jpegrudge me the lesson. 

** Bckker has mi val /ta Af, tfti, airbe dtl —Heindorf was the 
first to object to aiirbe, %nd tofeugmst tiObe dtl aij|—Stalbaum prefers 
abOic dfi .—Winckelmann unites airbe with ml, “ md even you yous- 
self—" ' ' • 

" Stalbaum omits the words llffru ii rdx" dv. He should have read, 
otrcB fdp rdjl dv elijc' scil. Imvde, by the aid of Ficinus, “ Sic enim* 
forte-valebis.” The ellipse, however, seems to be defendedaby riw dr 
fikX'—in Sophist p. 257, D., and rdx' dr oi /tijv—in Phileb. p. E., 
quoted.by winckelmann 
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—You are flying away, Socrates, said Dionysodorus, and are 
unwilling to answer.—And reasonably so, said t; for I am 
inferior even to either one of you; so that I have a great 
need to fly from the two. For I am somehow far weaker than 
Hercules; who was not able to contend with the Hydra—a 
sophist that did by her wisdom, if one head of the disconrse 
was cut off, send up again many instead of one—and at the 
same time with the Crab,^ a certain other sophist, who, as it 
appears to me, had come recently from the sea; and when it 
was annoying Hercules on the left hand by speaking to and 
biting him, lie called upon lolaus, the son of his brother, to 
aid him; and he gave him sufficient aid. But if my lolaus, 
Patrocles,'®® were to come, he would rather produce mis¬ 
chief. * 

[61.] Answer then, said Dionysodorus, since this tale has 
been sung by you, whether lolaus was more the nephew of 
Hercules, than of you.—It is then best for me, Dionysodorus, 
said I, to'answer you. For you will not desist—of this I am 
pretty well certain—^from asking questions, and grudging me 
(to learn), and hindering Euthydemus from teaching me that 
wise thing.—Answer, liowever, said he.—I will answer then, 
said I, that lokus was the nephew of Hercules, but, as it ap¬ 
pears to me, mine not at alL For my brother, Patrocles, was 
not his father; but Ipbicles, who nearly resembles him in name, 
was the brother of Hercules.—But is Patrodes, said he, your 
brother ?—Certainly, smd I; for he had the same mother, though 
not the same father with myself.—He is then your brother, 
and not your brother.—I said. He was not from the same fa¬ 
ther, O best of me]^: for his father was Chaeredemus, hut mine 
Sophroniscus.—^But, said he, Sophroniscus was a father, and 
Chmredemus (likewise).—Certainly^ said I; the former was 
my father, and the lattqy bis.—Was npt then, said he, Chssre- 
demus different from a fatheriP—Fsom my father, said L— 

•** Instead of .irkpov Ficinus found in his MS. ixarkpov, as diown by 
llis “ alterutro.” 

** This contest of Hercules with the uab is mentioned by Apollodoms 
^n Bib^th. II. 5. 2, and Palephatus Inciedibil. fab. 39. 

iM To thM'brother of Socrates Winckelmann thinks there is an allusion 
in Aristoph. Plut 84, where he is described as a person who had never 
watdied himself JBrom the time of his birth. 
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Was he then (smd he) a father, different from a father ? Or 
are you the same thing as the'®* stone ?—[62.] I fear, said I, 
lest under you I shall appear to be the same; but I do not 
think so myself.—Ai-o you then, said he, different from the ■®‘ 
stone?—^Different, certainly.—^Being then something different 
from a stone^ you are not a stone: and being different fronf 
gold, you are not gold.—It is so.—Will not Ciieeredemus then, 
since he is different from a father, be not a father ?—It seems, 
said I, he is not a father.—For certainly, said Euthydemus, 
taking up the discourse, if Chseredemus is a father, and Sophro- 
niscus, on the contrary, being different from a father, is not a fa¬ 
ther, so that* you, Socrates, are without a father.—And then 
Ctesippus, taking up the discourse, said. Is not your father in 
the very same pr^icament ? for he is different from my father. 
— Yevj far from it, said Euthydemus.—Is he then the some ? he 
replied.—Yes, the same.—I would not wish this. But whether, 
Euthydemus, is he my father alone, or the father of other men 
likewise ?—Of other men likewise, said he. Or do you think 
that the same person, being a father, is not a father?—So I 
thought indeed, said Ctesippus.—But what ? said he, (do you 
think) that a thing being gold is not gold ? or (a person) being a 
man is not a man?—[63.] Say not so,® said Ctesippus. Accord¬ 
ing to the proverb, you do not, Euthydemus, join thread with 
thread.* For you speak of a dreadful thing, if your father is the 
father of all.—^But he is, said he.—Whether of men, smd Cte¬ 
sippus, or of hqrses too ? or of all other animals likewise ?—Of 
all (animals), said he.—^Is your mother too the mother (of ail) ?® 
—Yes, the mother.—^Your mother then, said he, is the mother 

The article has no meaning here. The passage is corrupt, and 
may be corrected without nguch difficulty. 

s This “ BO that,” in Greek &art, plainly proves that the hypothesis of 
the proposition is without^ condusion, There is another error too in tl 
ydp ifiTTov. For Iriirov n^er foUowB cl, only oil. And hence Ficin, has 
“ Hand—” 

* So Stalbaum rendbrs as if Mvt were^imderstood. But in 

this ellipse yap never is, for it never could oe, found. 

* This proverb was applied^ those who say or do the same thiligs' 
through the same means, as'^marked by the Scholiast; who quot|s 
Aristotle, 4vetc. 'Aicpoae. iii. 6, 9. 

s Fidnus alone has preserved, what no ssditor has yeMemarked, the 
true readings here, as shown by his version, *' An et mater tua mater 
omnium.” The Greek is d PUr-ijp i) pqrqp. 
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of sea-urchins,—And yours too, said he.—HenM then 7®“ 
the brother of gudgeons, and puppies, and little ^gs—And 
so are you, said he.-And besides this, your father is a dog 
too.—ibid so is yours, said he.—Bu^ Sfud Dionysodorus, it 
you would answer me, you would ® 

these things. For tell me, have you a dog?—a ^nd 
one, said Ctesippus.—Has he then 

said he, others very much of the same kind (as ^ 

not the dog then their father?—At least, I saw him having 
connexion with a bitch.-Wliat then ? Is he not your dog?- 
Certainly, said he.—Being a father then, is he not you™? So 
that the^og becomes your father, and you are the brother of 
puppies.—[64.] And Dionysodorus again, quickly taking up 
the discourse, that Ctesippus might not get a word 
him. said. Answer me still in a small mattCT. Do you stnke 
this dog?—And Ctesippus said, laughing. By the gods, I do, 
for I cannot (strike) you.—You strike your father then, said 
he,—Much more justly, said he, should I stnke your fathei, 
who, having endured what, has begotten such wise sons. 
But surely, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, your father and Ae 
father of the puppies has enjoyed many g^ thmgs ^om this 
your ivisdom. But neither is he in want of many good things, 
Ctesippus. nor are you.-Nor are you, Euthyd^us, smd he 
—Nor is any other man (said he) in want of them. For tell 
me, Ctesippus, whether you think it good for “ “®^ ““ 
drink a ^dicine, or does it appear to you to be "ot good, 
when it is requisite! or when any one is going to a battl^ 
ou»ht he rather to go armed, or unarmed?-To me, said he, 
(it^appears);® although I think that you are “bout to My 
mmlot your beauAful thing8.-[65.] You shaU know the 
best, said^he; but answer me. Eormnce you acknowledge 
that it is good for a to dnnk /nedicine ^ben it is 

reouisite. is it not meet to drink«U8 iqpch as ^saible of this 
^d. ^d wm it not in this case^ be well 
Rising it, should rfningle with it aViart-Wad of hellebom 
■ -aA Ctesippus said. This would be very proper indeed. 

Here te evidently some omission, to a double question there 

wWcTo;mtted by Fioinus, and Schleiems^er and 
HdndScS^d nJt Srtand, is atanrdly explained by Winckelmann. 
whpm Stalbaum follows in ed. 2 
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Entbydemas, if he who drank it were as large as the statue 
in Delphi.**—As therefore, said he, it is also good to have 
arms in battle, is it not mget to have a great ntunber of shields 
and spears, since it is a good thing?—Very much so, said 
Ctesippus. But you are not of this opinion, Euthydemus; 
for you think that one (shield)** and one spear are sufficientt. 
Or do you not?—I do.—Would you, said he, arm Geryones 
too and Briareus in this manner? But I thought you were 
more skilful (than to do so), as being one who fights with a 
soldier’s arms, and so too was this your friend.—And Euthy¬ 
demus indeed was silent. But Dionysodorus asked, in refer¬ 
ence to what had been before answered by Ctesippus, Does it 
not then appear to you to be gdod likewise to possess gold ?— 
Certainly, said Ctesippus, and this too in plenty.—[66.] What 
then, does it not appear to you to be a* good thing to possess 
riches always, and every where ?—^Very much so, said he.— 
Do you not then acknowledge gold likewise to be a good 
thing ?—have acknowledged it, said he.—^Is it not then meet 
to possess it always, and every where, and especially in one’s 
self? And would not a man be most happy, if ho had three 
talents of gold in his belly, a talent in his skull, and a stater 
of gold in each of his eyes ?—They say indeed, Euthydemus, 
said Ctesippus, that those amongst the Scythians are the most 
happy and the best men, who have much gold in their own 
skulls, just as you lately spoke of the dog being your own 
father: and, what is still more wonderful, they say, that they 
drink out of their own golden skulls, and look within them, 
having their own head in their hands.—[67.] Whether, said 
Euthydemus, do the Scythians and other men see things which 
can be seen, or things which cannot he sctXi ?—Things, surely, 
which can be seen.—D§ you then (do so) likewise ? said he.— 
I do.—Do you then see our garments?—Yes.—Can then 
these things see ?—Beyond all meashre, said Ctesippus.—But 
what? said he.—^Nothing. But perhaps you think you do 
not see them, so fhcetioilb are you; but Jo me you appear, 
Euthydemus, not sleeping to be asleep, and, if it were pciMi-, 
ble for a num, when spe^^g, to say nothing, to do this like¬ 
wise.—Is it not then possible, said Dionysodorus, for him who 

' Of the statue alluded to it appeals that nothing is toldi^lseTdiere. 

* The Oreek word dairlia is wanting in the text. Taylor supplied 
•• diield ** from the context. Ficmus hu “ unum duntaxat jacnlum.** 
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is silent to. speak ?—no means, said Ctesippus.—^Is it also 
impossible for him, who speaks, to bo silent?—Still less so, 
said he.-—When therefore you speak of stones, and woods, and 
things of iron, do you not speak of things silent ?—^1 do not, 
said he, if 1 am walking in braziers’ shops; but the pieces of 
iron are speaking, and make the greatest noise, if any one 
touches them. ^ that you know not that with (all) your 
wisdom you have said nothing. But further still, explain to 
me the other assertion, how it is possible for one who speaks 
to be silent.'®—And Ctesippus appeared to me to be in great 
agony on account of his boy-love.—[68.] When you are 
silent, said Euthydcmus, are you not silent as to all things ?— 
I am, said he.—Are you not therefore silent as to things 
which speak, if things which speak" are among the number 
of all things ?—^But what, said Ctesippus, are not all things 
silent?—Certainly not, said Euthydemus.—Do then, thou 
best of men, all things speak?—The speaking things do.— 
But, said he, I do not ask this; but wheAer.all things 
are silent, or speak?—^They do neither, and they do both, 
said Dionysodorus, hastily taking up the discourse. For I 
well knew, that you would not have any thing to say to this 
answer.—And Ctesippus, as was usual with him, laughing 
very loudly, said. Your brother, Euthydcmus, has put his 
argument on both sides, and he has perished and is van¬ 
quished.'* Aiid Clinias was very much delighted and 
laughed; so that Ctesippus became ten times os great (as he 
was before). But Ctesippus, as being very crafty, appeared 
to me to have heard these things on the sly from these very 
men. For such kind of wisdom is not now possessed by any 
other persons. [69.^ And I said, Why do you laugh, CUnias, 
at things so serious and beauti&l ?-«'What, Socrates, have 

From' the want of connexion it u evidenbthat something has been 
lost here. 

Here Ficinus and a single MS. acknowledge \iyovra in lieu of 
\ty6iuva, which Winckelmann has alone tthe hardihood to defend, at 
variance with the wholh tenor of the pas^e. 

* In the words "he has perished and is vanquished,” there is either a 
tautology, or the cart is put before the hdHse.. For the vanquishing ought 
td^recede the perishing. -The passage, as shown by the variations of 
M»., is^vidsBUy corrupt, and may be easily mended by a critic of the 
least ingenuity. Heindorf would read dwoXuXen ca) fjrrrirai, i. e. “ it 
has destroyed and been vanquished,” from the version of Ficinus, " eum- 
que disperdidit, et ratio vestra succubuit.” 
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fou ever seen a beautiful thing ? said Dionysodorus.—I have, 
said I, and many such, Dionysodorus.—Were they then, said 
he, things different from the beautiful, or the same with the 
beautiful ?—And I then became perfectly involved in doubt,' 
and thought I had suffered justly for having grunted out a 
(vord. I said, however, they are different from the beautifid; 
but a certain beauty is present with each of them.^*—If, then, 
said he, an ox is present with you, are you an ox ? and be¬ 
cause I now am present with you, are you Dionysodorus ?— 
Say words of good omen, said I.—But after what manner, 
said he, if even one thing is present with another, will that 
which is different be different?—Are you then, said I, in a 
dii&culty respecting this ? For I have just now endeavoured 
to imitate the wisdom of the men,‘^ as being desirous of it.— 
How should I not doubt, said he, both I and all other men, of 
that which is not?—What do you say, said I, Dionysodorus?' 
Is not the beautiful, beautiful, and the base, base?—^Provided, 
said he, it appears so to me.—Does it then appear so to you ? 
—Entirely so, said he.—^Is not likewise the same, same ? and 
is not the different, different? For certainly the different is 
not the same. And I thought that not even a boy would doubt 
this, that the different is not different. this, 

Dionysodorus, you have willingly passed by;since in other 
respects, like the artists, on whom it is incumbent to work out 
each part in detail, you seem to me to work out a discourse in 
a thoroughly beautiful manner.—Do you know then, said h^ 
what is proper for each artist? In the first place, do you 
know to whom it belongs to work in copper ?—I know that 
this belongs to copper-smitbs.—And to whom does it belong 
to fashion things in clay ?—To a pottdr.—And whose busi¬ 
ness is it to cut a thrent, to flay, and, cutting off sinall pieces 
of flesh, to boil and roost them?—^It is the business of a 

** R^ectinK tho notion that' things are 'beautiful not in themselves but 
according to their a(^unct8,4co Hipp. Mnj. . 

** In “ the men " the article has nothing to \lhich it can be retired. 
Hence, since three good MSS. read rOv ivSpuv, Plato probably aroWS 
nvOv ivSpSv, in allusion tc<<£he Sophists.' 

** Heindotf perceiving that vrapqcac could not mean here “ passed 
by,” renders it, “ You have spoken rather carelessly.” .-^ut «o Sophist 
ever ^d or would speak carelessly. Plato wrote ^vdpqKac, “ you have 
doubted,” an emendation so obvious, that even 'Winckelmann and Stal- 
baum, who have adopted Heindorf s translation, ought to have hit upon it. 
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eook, said 1.—If then, said he, a man does things which are 
proper, does he not act rightly ?—Perfectly.—But itSs proper, 
as you say, that a cook should cut a throat and flay. Have 
you assented to this or not?—I have assented, I said; but 
pardon me.’^—It is evident, then, said he, that should any one 
cut the throat of the cook and chop him into small pieces, and 
boil and roast him, he would do what is proper; and should 
any one work like a brazier on the copper-smith himself,'^ 
and like a potter on the potter, he too would do what is 
proper.—[71.] 0 Neptune, said I, now you put the Colophon** 
on your wisdom. Will it then ever be present with me, so 
as to become familiar to me ?—You will know it, Socrates, 
said he, when it becomes familiar to you.—This, said 1, is 
evident, if you wish it.—But what, said he, do you think you 
know your own things ?—Unless you say something else. For 
I must begin from you, and end with Euthydemus here.— 
Do you then, said he, consider those things yours, over which 
you have a power, and which you can use as you please, such 
as oxen and sheep? do you think that those are yours which 
it is lawful for you to sell, and to give away, and to sacriflee 
to wivitever god you please; but tW those, which are not so 
circumstance^ are not yours?—And for I knew that from 
the questions something beautiful would peep out, and at the 
same time I was desirous to hear as quickly as possible, said. 
It is perfectly so; things of this kind alone are mine.—^But 
what, said he, do you not call those things animals, which pos¬ 
sess a soul ?—Yes, I said.—Do you acknowledge then, that 
those alone among animals are yours, to which you have the 
liberty of doing what I have just now mentioned ?—I ac¬ 
knowledge it.—[72.] ‘And he, pausing a while, as if reflecting 
upon something of great consequence,»aid with an assumed 
gravity. Tell me, Socrates, is there with„you a paternal Ju- 

_' ” Socrates diould thus request pardon of the Sophist for assert¬ 
ing, it is difficult to explain; unless the clauib he introduced a'little be¬ 
low, aRet “ your wisdoiA” 

Ctalbaum properly objects to this “ himself;" which ought to bo 
added to the cook and potter likewise, or omitted entirely. 

MsThe origin of this proverb is explained by Strabo, xiv. p. 643, who 
says that the'yrqaps of the Colophonians were so excellent both by land 
and sea that a wd always terminated in favour of thejparty on whose side 
they fbi^t. S« Eramus on Adag. Chiliad, p. 570, and Ruhnken in 
Heusd. Specim. Orit. p. 33, on Tbei^. p. 153, C. 
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piter?—And I suspecting that the discourse would come to 
the placojwhere it ended, endeavoured to fijr from a certain 
crafij turn, and now twisted myBelf,'^* as if caught in a net; 
and I said, There is not,*® Diony^orus.—^You are therefore a 
miserable man; nor are you an Athenian, since you have nei¬ 
ther paternal gods, nor sacred rites, nor any tiling else beay- 
tiful and good.—Hold, said I, Dionysodorus; speak words of 
good omen, and do not instruct me harshly. For there are 
to me altars and sacred rites, both domestic and belonging to 
my country, and the rest of the things of this kind as appertain to 
tlie Athenians.—Then, said he, is there not a paternal Jupiter 
to the rest of the Athenians ?—There is not, said I. This 
appellation exists not to any one of the lonians, nor to such 
as are colonized from this city, nor to us. But Apollo is (our) 
paternal (god),®’ through the race of Ion; and Jupiter is not 
called by us Paternal, but Herceus ®® and Phratrius; ®® and 
Minerva too is called Phratria.—[73.] This is sufficient, said 
Dionysodorus; for you have, as it seems, Apollo, Jupiter, and 

“ Tliis ia the interpretation given by Heindorf to the worda, atropdv 
nva m-po^ifv Ijitvyip re eat Wpcpdpqt'. But he did not perceive that 
arpo^il would be applied not to the Sophist but to Socrates; and that 
the endeavour to escape would follow, not precede, the act of twisting 
oneself. Had he remeinbered the passage quoted by Winckolmann from 
Bcp. iii. p. 4U5, C,, ueaviig vaaag vr^opde arpitpcaSai, he would have 
seen perhaps that Plato wrote atropov nva erpopqv tow ^tvyttv ivfxa 
fiearptpSfttiv, “ I twisted myself into some inUicate turn, for the soke of 
escaping.” , 

Tl^ assertion has given rise to no littio difficulty. For it ia said, 
that, contrary to tho express testimony of Plato, there was at Athens a 
paternal Jupiter. But the passages quoted &om Soph. Trach. 764, 
Eurip. Elcctr. G75, and .dEschyl. Niob. Fr. i., prove only that Jupiter 
was the paterhal deity of Horctilcs, Orestes, ond Tantalus, not one of 
whom was on Athenian. We find indeed in Aristoph. Ncp. 1468, Nai 
val KitratSiirOtjn TrarptSo'ji^Ata. But if that verse were, as Poison sup¬ 
posed on Med. 1314, token fitom a play of Euripides, it was probably 
spoken by some person dot an Athenian, os remarked by Lobeck in Ag- 
Inophamus, p. 77‘J, or elsi* Arislfiphanes wrote, I suspect, Nai, vai. Karat- 
iMt/n Trarip', olov Aia, i. a. " Ucspcct a fother, as thou shouldst e'en 
Jove.” • ' 

** Apollo having had a connexion with Creusa, mo daughter of 
thous, begot Ion, from whom (he Athenians were at- one time callea lo¬ 
nians, and he himself was wt^fshipped os Paternal Apollo. , 

** The Athenians called the enclosure round a house, Iokoc, Herko*, and 
hence Jupiter was called Herkcus, as the guardian of thi.*HerKOs. 

** This name is derived from fparpla, by which was meant a third part 
of the yvX4, “ tribe.” 
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Minerva.—Certoinlj, said 1.—Will not these 'then; said he, be 
jonr gods ?—^Progenitors, said I, and masters.—jou then, 
said he, they will be so. Or have yon not confessed tliat they 
are yours?—I have confessed it, said L For what could I 
do?—Are not then, said he, these gods animals likewise? For 
you have acknowledged that whatever have a soul are animals. 
Or have not those gods a soul ?—They have, said I .—Axe 
they not therefore also animals ?—Animals, said I.—But of 
animals, said he, you have acknowledged these to be yours, 
which you can give and sell, and sacrifice to any god you 
please.—have acknowledged it, said I. For there is no 
backing out, Euthydemus.—Come then, said he, and straight* 
way tell me, since you acknowledge that Jupiter is yours and 
the other gods likewise, are you permitted to sell them, or 
give them, or to use them in any way you please, as you 
would do other animals ? I then, O Crito, as if struck down 
by the argument, lay speechless; but Ctesippus, coming as it 
were to the rescue, Pyppax Hercules, said he, a beautiful dis¬ 
course ! And then said Dionysodorus, Whether is Hercules 
Pyppax, or Pyppax Hercules ?—[74.] And Ctesippus said, O 
Neptune, what words of wisdom! 1 retire; the men are un- 
conrjucrable. 

Here indeed, friend Crito, there was not one of those pre¬ 
sent who did not exceedingly praise the discourse; and the 
two men were almost stretch^ at their length,^ laughing, 
clapping, and exalting. . For upon each (and^) all of the 
things (said) previously in a very beautiful manner, the 
admirers alone of Euthydemus mode an uproar; but here, al- 

** Statbaum has preferred iraper&Oiiaav to iraptiOfiaav, found in the 
best Vatican MS., whiw Abresch. had already coujcctured, and con¬ 
firmed by the gl. in Hesych. XlaptlOii’ irapeX^Oii. Ho has, however, tho 
good sense to add that he is unwilling to assort what is the true reading. 
For he probably perceived, that though waptrddqeav would by itself be 
intelligible, it would not be so when onitodtto 6\iyov, For a person 
mav be said to be stretched out positively ^r not; but he cannot be said 
to oe nearly so.- U^may however bo said to Be dead or nearly so. 

« colmann has correctly edited srapciOqeav, and he might have re- 
to Fetronius, “ Gyton risu dissolv^at ilia sua." Porson too on 
585, iv yap Itrevei <r' liroc, defendsVaperdSqeav, not aware that 
Euripides wrote, what is partly found in some MSS., iv ydp e3 crtvil 
o’ liroe. m ■ 

** Although wde rtc -tKaaroc is found in good Greek, yet here one 
would expect an antitliesis between “ each ” and " all.** - 
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most the pillars in the Lyceum made a clattering in favour of 
the two mpn, and were delighted. I too felt disposed myself 
to acknowledge that I had never at any time seen mefa so 
wise; and being perfectly enslaved by their wisdom, I turned 
myself to praising and passing encomiums on them; and I 
said, O blessed ye for your wondrous genius, who have k 
rapidly, and in a short time, accomplished a thing of such 
magnitude! [75.] Your arguments indeed, Euthydemns and 
Dionysodorus, contain many other beautiful things; but this 
is the most magnificent thing in them, that you care nothing for 
the mass of mankind, nor for persons of solemn mien, and who 
think themselves something, but only for those who are like 
yourselves. For I know well, that very few men similar to 
yourselves, would delight in these arguments; while the rest 
are so ignorant of them, that, 1 am sure, they would be more 
ashamed to confute others with such arguments, than to be 
confuted themselvra. T.’his too again is another popular and 
gentle character in your arguments, that when you say there 
is nothing either beautiful, or good, or white, or any thing 
else of this kind, and, in short, that one thing is not different 
from another, you in reality sew up the mouths of men, as in¬ 
deed you assert you do; and not only the mouths of others, 
but ye would appear (to sew up) your own._ (Now) this is a 
very gracious act, and removes whatever'is oppressive in 
your arguments. The greatest thing however is, that these 
arguments subsist in such a manner, and have been discovered 
by you with such skill, that anyone may learn them in a very 
short time. (For) I have perceived, by directing my atten¬ 
tion to Ctesippus, how rapidly on the instant he has been able 
to imitate you. [76.] The (wisdom) th^n of your practice, 
with respect to its being rapidly imparted to another, is 
beautiful; but it is no# ndapt^ for discussion before men.*® 
But, if you will be persuaded by me, be careful not to speak 
before many, lest through tteir learning rapidly, they should 
give you no thankq for y^ur instruction. But especially con- 

** This is a strange expression. Did Socrates fiien wish the Sophisu 
to converso in the presence of animals 7 Ficinns has “ coram mtHti# 
hominihus ” more correctly, -^feut as TroXXfiv would thm inter fere with 
the same expression in the next sentence, instead of avoiv, (for ro 
dvOpuruv is generally written in MSS.,) perhaps the iMe rSading is 
iwuv, “sensible.** For thus Socrates would give vent to a bitter 
sarcasm against the Sophists. 
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verse amongst ^oarselTes alone: and if not, should you dis¬ 
course in the presence of another, let it be Wore,him alone, 
who gives you silver for what you say. The same advice, if 
you are wise, you will give to your disciples likewise, never 
to discourse with any man, except with you and themselves. 
For that which is rare, Euthydemus, is valuable; but water, 
although the best of things, as Pindar says, may be bought 
very cheap. But lead on, said I, and receive Clinias here 
and myself (as your scholars) on the sly. 

Having, Crito, spoken these words and a few others, we 
departed. Consider therefore now, how you will accompany 
me to these men; for they say they are able to teach any one 
who is willing to give them money; and that they do nut ex¬ 
clude any natural disposition or age; and, what is especially 
proper for you to hear, they say that an attention to money¬ 
making does not hinder any one from easily receiving their 
wisdom. 

[77.] Cri. In good truth, Socrates, I am desirous of hear¬ 
ing them, and would willingly learn something from th4m; 
although I ohuost appear to be one of those, not like to Eu- 
thydemns, but to those who, as you have just said, would 
more willingly be confuted by such ai^uments, than confute 
them. It seems however to me to be ridiculous to give you 
advice 5 nevertheless, I" wish to relate to you what I have 
heard. Know^'^ then, that ns I was taking a walk, a man came 
to me from among those that had left you, and thinking him¬ 
self to be very wish, as being one of those who are skilled in 
speeches suited for courts of justice, said to me—Crito, have 
you heard** nothing of these wise men ?—By Jupiter, I have 
not, said I. For, an account of the crowd, I was uhable to 
stand close and hear.—And yet, said he, it was worth while 
to hear them.—Why ? said I.—Because you would have heard 
men discoursing, who arc the wiwst of*all those who at pre- 
tent engage in such-like argumems.—And I said. What then 

Instead of oI(r9a, Heindorf suggests i^t. Winckolmann and Stal- 
however, still stick to olvda,' which they tako interrogatively; as 
if a question would be thus asked at thet commencement of a narrative. 
Ikwas then either from his MS. or own ^od sense that Ficinus omitted 
olOTa. 'j'aylor translated, “ Do you not know ?’* but the negative is not 
found in the'Urcek. 

* Instead of itpof, Heindorf suggested ^Kpoiav, from “ andivistt ** 
in Fidnus. 
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Ji J they appear to yon ?—^What else, said he, than that they 
are such as one will always hear from such-like tridcra, who 
bestow unworthy attention on things of no worth. For so 
did he say in very words.—[78.] And I said. But certainly 
philosophy is an elegant thing.—How, elegant, said he, O 
blessed man 1 It is indeed a thing of no worth. But if you 
liad been present just now, I think you would have been* 
ashamed of your associate. He was so absurd, as willingly 
to put himself in the power of men, who p'ay no attention to 
what they say, but lay hold of every word. And these men, 
ns I just now said, are among the best of those that exist at 
present. But indeed, Crito, said he, both the thing itself, 
and the men who are conversant with it, are worthless and 
ridiculous.—But to me, Socrates, neither he appears to blame 
the thing with justice, nor would any one else blame it.*® To 
be willing, however, to discourse with these men in the pre¬ 
sence of many appears to me to be an act that may be justly 
blamed. 

Soc. Wonderful, Crito, are the men of this kind. But I do ' 
not yet know what I am about to say.*® Of what class of 
men was be, who came to you, and blamed philosophy ? Was 
he some pleader among those who are .skilful in contending 
in courts of justice; or was he one of those who introduce 
men of this description, (and) a maker of the speeches with 
which orators contend ? 

[79.] Cri. The least of all was h^ by Jupiter, an orator; 
nor do I think that he ever ascended the platform in a court 
of justice; but they say that he is knowing in the thing itself, 
by Jupiter, and likewise that he is a person of power and 
composes powerful speeches. , 

Soc. I now understand; and I was mysdf just now about 
to speak of those men. * For they are those, Crito, whom 
Frodicus says are bn th« confines of a philosopher and poli¬ 
tician ; and think themselves ib be the wisest of all men; and 
in addition to their being^uch, they (fancy) they seem so 
to tke many; so th^ none others but the -fter-sons engage^ 

) ■( 
» The formula^ d rtf dXXoc hSs no meaning here. The version of 
Ficinns, “vel quisquis alius improbet," leads at once to oSt^ £v rtc * 
dXXoc »f4ro*. • 

** This is rather strange language in the mouth of Socrates. The pas¬ 
sage is no doubt corrupt; nor can it be compared vrith Theaitct. § 109. 

' vox. JU. 8 
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in pfailosophj are an impediment to thdr gaining a reputation 
amongst all. They think therefor^ that if they can establish 
an opinion that philosophers are nothing wortli, they shall, 
without a contest, carry off the prize of a reputation for 
wisdom amongst all mankind. For they consider themselves 
to be in reality most wise; but think that they are lessened 
by the followers of Euthydemus, when they are intercepted®* 
in their private discourses. And yet they very reasonably 
think themselves- wise men: for to possess philosophy in 
moderation, and with moderation to engage in political con¬ 
cerns, is very much according to reason; for (this is) to 
partake of both, as far as is requisite, and to enjoy the'fruits 
of wisdom, secure from dangers and contests. 

[80.] Cri. What then, do they appear to you, Socrates, to 
say any thing (of consequence) ? 

Soc, By no means.®* 

Cri. Yet the discourse of the men possesses a certain 
speciousness. 

. Soc. It has in reality, Crito, speciousness rather than truth. 
For it is not easy to persuade tlieni, that in the case of men 
and all other things, which subsist between two certain things, 
and partake of both, such as (are) from good and evil, become 
better than the one, and worse than- the other; but that such 
things as (are) from two goods, not (tending)®® to the same 
point, are worse than both, with respect to that, for which 
each of the things, of whicli they arc composed, is useful; and 
that' such things as are composed of two evils, not tending to- 
the same, are in the middle, these taken alone are better than 
each of those things, in both of which they take a part. If 
then philosophy agd political action are good, but each (tends) 
to something else,* and these men, while they partake of both, 

” Instead of Ast on Sym)>OB. p. 363, Suggests dxoXci^- 

Outn, “ are dcftcient.” i 

” This answer is found in Ficintts alme, “ Neqnaquam.** Hence 
probably Hoindurf wished to road, 0(' /uvroi, or 06liv ifunye. He 
should hare suggested 06 yAp ri. For Aus rt would answer to ri in the 
micstion of Crito. <Stouth, however, whom Heindorf, Winckclmonn, and 
I^lbaiim have followed, continues the speech, without any answer, in 
the mouth of Crito. 

» Heindorf, perceiving that something was wanting after rrpht ra6r6v, 
wuhed to^nsert Svroiv, os we find just after vp6e rb abrb Svroiv. 
Ficinns supplies in the first sentence, conc^ucentibus,’* and in the 
second, “ spectont.” 
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are situated in the middle, they say nothing to the purpose; 
for they are viler than both. But if (philosophy and political 
actionj^are Hoth good and bad,^ these men are better than 
some and worse than others. But if both are bad, they wUl 
thus assert something which is true; but otherwise, not at 
all.®* [81.] I do not therefore think they will acknowledge, 
cither that both these are bod, or that the one is bad and the* 
other good; but partaking of both, they are in reality inferior 
to both, with respect to (the performing of) either, with a view 
to which both political science and philosophy are worthy 
of regard; and though in reality they are the third, they 
endeavour to appear to bo the first. It is requisite, therefore, 
to pardon their desire, and not to be indignant at them; but we 
should consider them to bo such as they are: for it is requisite 
to be content with wluitever man says any thing bordering 
on intellect, and who courageously labours in going through®* 
(his task). 

Cri. And indeed, Socrates, I too, as I am always saying to 
you, am in a diiliculty respecting my children, how I ought 
to treat them. The one indeed is still rather young, and 
little; but Critobulus is already an adult, and requires 
some one to be a benefit to him. When therefore 1 am 
associating with you, I feel disposed to tliink that it is mad¬ 
ness tp be, for the sake of children, so much concerned about 
many other things, such as marriage, that they may be bom 
of a mother of high family, and about wealth, that they may 
become very rich, and yet to n^lcct their education. But 
when I look at any one of those, who profess to instruct men, 
I am amazed; and, to tell you the truth, every one of them 
appears to me, on reflection, to be unfit for the purpose; so 
that I know not how to give the youth a tflm for philosophy. 

[82.] Soc. Know youmot, friend Grito^ that in every pur- 

** Ficinus has, “ sin autem unv^ quidem horum bonum, malum vero 
alteram, hoc quidem meIior£, ^ duterioros,” i. e. “ But if one of these 
is good, and the other hgd, the^aiTO better than the latter, worse than the 
former.'* This is at least intelligible, which the jOrsek is not. 

** In the whole of this passage I candidly confess my inability to dl^ 
cover a particlo of meaning. Heindorf has recourse to the figure of 
speech called Chiasmus. ■* 

. ** Instead of ImSiiv the two best MSS. read Iwl tcSiHv which 
it were perhaps not difficult to elicit what Plato wrote. Acinus has. 
** viziliter peragit," os if his MS. read neither iireSt^v nor M te^uivi. 

a 2 
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suit, the bad are many and of no worth, hut the good are few 
and worthy of all regard ?” For does not th^, art of the 
gymnast, ttot of the money-scrivener, that of the rhetorician, 
and that of the general, appear to you to be beautiful? 

Cri, To me in every respect. 

Soe. What then, in each of these do yon not see that the 
many are to be ridiculed with respect to each of their doings? 

Cri. Yes, by Jupiter; and you speak with great truth. 

Soc. Would you then on this account avoid all those pur¬ 
suits youraelf, and not impose them on your son? 

Cri. This surely, Socrates, would not be just. 

Soc. Do not then, Crito, do what you ought not; but 
bidding farewell to those who study philosophy, whether they 
are go^ or bad, examine the thing itself, well and propgrly; 
and if it appear to you to be a vile thing, turn aside every 
man fropa it, and not your sons only; but if it appear to you 
such as I think it is, boldly pursue and practise it^ according 
to the saying, ‘ both you and your children’.®* 

*' By comparing the lanvaage of Socrates just alter, it is clear that 
Plato vrrote, oi itn> vaXXoi totiXoi—ol ii iKlyoi mriniSaXoi, not ol piv 
pavXot iroXXol-^ tk mrovoatot dXlyot ,—and so Taylor translated, led 
rather by the sense than syntax. 

** On this saying see the commentators on Ariatoph. ’Opv, 132. Barp. 
586. Plato Politic, p. 307, E. Rep. iL p. 372, B. 
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Aitbb prodncing in the Euthydemna acme apedmena of the ap¬ 
parently uever but really abaura anbtletiea of which the Sophiata 
of Greece were wont to make a diaplay, and to gain the admiration 
of thoae, who could not detect a fallacy, and the contempt of thoae, 
who could, Plato haa in thia'dialogue minted out in what claaa of 
persona thoae muat be placed, who proteaaed to be on all queationa 
of philoaophy, politica, and adence, equally competent to raiae a 
doimt or to aolve one. 

In purauing thia inqui^, Plato haa, like a keen aportaman, fol¬ 
lowed the tiB^ of the animal, to which he comparea the Sophiat, 
untU he arrivea at the long-aought-for Idr; and nc then diacovera 
tha^ inatcad of the Sophist being the purveyor of intellectual food, 
he is occupied merely in the art of catchmg the many, and thus 
gaming a ramdit for tments which arc not only of no use to himself 
and bthera, but are the bane of both. 

Dur^ the course of the dialorae, he is led to examine the theory 
respecting the first element of all things, callel ri 8v or oMa, whicn 
I have rendered “ the existing” and “-existence” rentective^, and 
not, as others have done, '*the being” and “ easence.'*^ Of this ef- 
iatence, identified by sogie philosophers with “ l^e on^” and by 
others with “ the whole,” the» were said to be an infinite numbw. 
of parts, or spedes, all diiierh^ from each other, and yet produdng 
what Horace calls “ nerum cioncordia discora,” through the proper¬ 
ties of existence, connected respectively with Ae ideas of identi^ 
and difference, motion and rert. 

From the &ct of finding the same speakers in the Theeetetns 
and Sophiat, some have considered the latter dialogue to be. only a 
continuation of the former; while its aimilarily in theAwmer of 
aubdivkling a genus into different spedes, proves its still greater 
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afiSnify with the Statesman—^for such is the best English translation 
of the Greek lla\{nicic—and with the Ciatf lus, in its touching upon 
the phsenomena of language, and with the Parmenides, as regards 
the doctrine of “the ezistmg,” and the forms it assumes in tlie 
mind of “ the one.” 
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PEBSONS 07 THE I>IAJU)GnE. 

THEODORUS, SOCRATES. A GCEST FROM ELEA. 

THE^TETUS. 

[ 1.3 AccpBDma to our agreement yesterday, both we our¬ 
selves are come, Socrates, in due order, and we bring this our 
guest, ^ an Elean by birth, and a friend of Parmenides and 
Zeno, and a great philosopher. 

Soc. Are you not, Theodorus, unconsciously bringing not 
a guest but some god, according to the language of Homer,* 
who says in behalf of such mortals, as have a portion of due 
respect, both other gods, and especially the deity who presides 
over guests, become a follower and survey the insolent 
and the equitable conduct of men. So that perhaps he, 
who now follows you, may be one of the better beings about 
to survey and confute us, when ill-conducting ourselves in 
a strife of words, through his being a kind of a disproving 
god. V 

Theo. Such is not the manner of this stranger, Socrates ; 
but he is more moderate than those that yre studious of con¬ 
tention ; and the man appears to me, not to be a deity, but 
divine: for such 1 denominate all philosophers. 

[ 2.3 Soc. And yod do well, my friend. Although I fear 
this race (of philoBophA:s)ir^8carcely more easy to distinguish, 
I may say, than that ol^the divinity. For they, who are 
philosophers, not made up, but in reality, iif>pear, through fhe 

* This Theodorus was a gesmetrician of Cyrcnc, sad Plato’s pte* 

ceptor in that science. ^ 

* Plato here brinas together two different jpassa^s of Hoihe r; one 
from Od. I. 770. Kwioc (2tdc) 8c iUvotnv ait’ aloototeiiNjNlTfVet: and 
the other'from Od. P. 465, Btoi — iirurrpop6tn wdXqac, 'AvOpiin-wv (!j9pcv 
n sal (dvofilqv ifopuvne. 
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ignorance of others, to be of a multiform kind, while they 
wander about cities, and behold from on high the life of those 
below them; and to some they seem to be worthy of no 
honour, but to others of aU; and now they appear to be 
politicians; and now sophists; and sometimes there are 
those, to whom they give the idea that they are altogether 
mad. I would, however, gladly hear from this our guest, if it 
is agreeable to him, what the people about the place there 
think of these things, and how they denominate them. 

Theo. What things ? 

Soe. The sophist, statesman, and philosopher. 

[3.] Theo. What, and of what kind, is the doubt about 
them, respecting which you have it in your mind to nu&e an 
inquiry ? 

Soc. It is this. Whether they consider all these as one or 
two ? Or as there are three names, whether they distribute 
them into three kinds likewise, and attach to each singly a 
name? 

Theo. He will not, I think, grudge to go through them. 
Or how shall we say, guest ? 

■ Guest. Thus, Theodorus. For I do not grudge, nor is it 
difficult to say, that they think them three kinds. But to 
define clearly what each of them is, is not a small nor an easy 
task. 

Theo. You have by accident, Socrates, laid hold of questions 
similar to those, which we were asking this our guest, before 
we came hither. But he then made the same pretence to us, 
as he just now did to you: since he says that he had suffi¬ 
ciently heard, and did not forget. 

[4.] Soc. Do nwt then, stranger, deny us the. firat favour 
we ask. But tell us thus much; wl^ether you are wont more 
readily to go through by yourself and to state in a long dis¬ 
course whatever you wish to show forth, or by interroga¬ 
tions? such as I once heard Pa>^efiides employing, and at 
the same time going through very oeautifiil arguments, when 
I rras s young m&n and he very old at that time. 

Guest. With him who converses, by answers, Socrates, with¬ 
out pun, and (as it were) with a light rein, it is more easy 
ftns uother» if i>7 oneself.® ^ 

' . * Such is the literal translation of the nonsensical Greek, o6rw 
' rh irphe dXXov il Si /i^, rb caff airSv ; in lieu of which Ficinus has what 
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Soe. You are at liberty then to select whom you please of 
those preseat here: for we shall all of us readily obey you. 
You will however, if you take my advice, select some of the 
young men, either Thesstetus here, or any of the rest, if such 
is your mind. 

[5.] Gueit. A kind of shame has come upon me, Socrat^ 
in that, conversing with you now for the first time, I have not 
carried on the intercourse in detail, word for word, but by 
drawing out a discourse to a great extent, either by myself or 
to another, I have as it were made a display. For in reality, 
that which is now said is not (such) as a person would ex¬ 
pect it to be, when interrogated about it for it requires a 
very long discussion. But on the other hand, not to gratify 
you and these, especially since you have spoken as you have 
spoken,*^ would, as it appears to me, be unlike a guest and 
boorish; since, from what I have before said, and from what you 
now urge me, I receive Thesstetus here to be the respondent. 

[6.] Theee. Will you then, stranger, as Socrates said, 
gratify us all 

Guest It nearly appears then, Thesstetus, that nothing 
further must be said on this point. And as it seems, the dis¬ 
course must hereafter be addressed to you. But if, wearied 
by the length of the discourse, you shall be somewhat annoyed, 
blame not me, but these your companions, as the cause. 

7%eeB. But I think 1 shall not faint in this way for the 
present. If, however, such a thing should take plac^ then I 
will take to myself ad' an ally Socrates, the namesake of 
Socrates here, who is of the same age. with me, and my 

is at least intelligilble, facUius est cum alio inteif ogando disscrere; sin 
contra, per se ipsum qnisque fiicilius disputat,” i. e. “ it is more easy to 
dispute with another by intifrrogations; o^erwise, every one converses 
more easily (by talking) himself.” 

* So Stalbaum would have u^tranalate the words rb vvv ptfihv obx 

berov iSt ipurifiiv tKirlofltv Ar airb ilvai rtf, out of which Stephens 
could make no sense, ^or can 1. Some error lies in obx —clvai, 

which it were not difficult perhaps for a comecturrd critic to correct. 

* On this formula see Blomf. on Agam. 66. Matth. Gr. Gr, § 558. ', _ 

* St^ge to say even Heindor^ who once saw correctly that ''Apa 
rolvw comd not be here used interrogatively, afterwards vainly attempted 
to defend the reading; nor did he perceive, what is evident j|^glimco, 
that Plato Avrote tpd rolvw, “ Do so then, stranger, and ydbTwiu 

ns all, as Socrates sud.” Stalbaum follows, as luual, Heindorf blinib. 
fold. 
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associate in gymnastic exerdses, and not unaccustomed to 
labour in many things with me.' 

Guest. You say well. Deliberate then about these things by 
yourself, as the discourse proceeds. But now you must con> 
aider in common with me, b^inning in the first place, as it 
appears to me, from the sophist; and searching out and show¬ 
ing forth by a reason, what thing he is. For now both you 
and I have only the name in common respecting this thing; 
but as regards the thing by what name we (dl it, perhaps each 
of us have one peculiar to ourselves. But it is always requi¬ 
site respecting every thing, to agree rather through reasons os 
to the thing itself, than to the name alone without a reason. 
^7.] However, with respect to the tribe which we now have it 
in our mind to investigate, it is not the easiest of all things to 
comprehend what a sophist is. But whatever things of mo¬ 
ment ought to be well and thoroughly laboured at, respecting 
these it has been decreed by all of old that we must practise 
them first in small and more easy matters, previous to those in 
the greatest. Now then, Theastetus, I too recommend, since we 
conceive the genus of a sophist is difficult to huqt out, that we 
should in like manner practise the method in something more 
eas^ unless you are able to show some other and easier road. 

7%eee. But I am not able. 

Guest. Are you willing then to go after something of little 
value, and to endeavour to put it os the pattern of a greater? 

Theee. Yes. 

Guest. What then if we propose a thing well known, and 
of trifling value, but possessing a subject for discourse not 
less than things greater? as, fbr instance, a fisherman. Is 
not this thing known to every one, and worthy of not very 
great and serious thought ? 

Them. It is so. 

Guest. And I suspect it has^ method and reasoning not 
unsuited for us. ^ 

[8.] Them. It would then answer welh 
^ Guest, Come then, let us begin from it thus; and tell me, 
whether we shall put down a fisherman as skilled in some 
itrt, or unskilled in some art, but possessing another power. 

Thtiii^j no means as unskilled in some art. 

1 As shown in the Politic, p. 257, C., where this same Socrates takes 
op the discourse, ^fiei Theetetus had ceased flaking. 
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Guat. Bat of all arts there are nearly two species. 

Thea. How so?. 

Guest Agriculture, and the care respecting every thing 
mortal, and that relating to the putting together and moulding 
what we call an utensil, and the imitative power, all these 
may he justly called by one name. 

Theee. How so? and by what name? 

Guest. When any one leads subsequently into existence 
that which was previously not in existence, then we say that 
he who leads, makes, and that the thing led, is made. 

These. Right. 

Cruest. But all which we just now mentioned are wont to 
possess their own power (suited) to this. 

These. They do. 

Guest. This then let us summarily coll the making power. 

These. Be it so. 

*[9.] Guest. After this the whole species of discipline and 
knowledge, and the species relating to money-making, and 
contending, and hunting, may be said to be clearly a certain 
acquiring power, through all their details; since not one of 
these makes any thing, but gets hold of some things, which 
ore and have been, through words and deeds, and does not 
give up to others who attempt to get hold^ of them. 

These. Truly so; for it would be proper. 

Guest Since then all arts consist either in acquiring or in 
making, in which of these, Thesetetus, shall we place the art 
of fishing? 

These. Doubtless in the art of acquiring. 

Guest. But ore there not two species of the krt of ac¬ 
quiring ? the one being an interchange between those that are 
vriUlng, through the medium of gifts, wages, and purchase ? 
but the other would l^e a getting hold, effected entity either 
by deeds or words. 

These. So it appears fr^ what has been said. 

Guest But must not the getting hold likewise receive a 
two-fold division ? 

These. In what way? 

Guest. The one being openly done, and wholly from'tt 
contest; but the other secretly, and consisting '.sMMlly in 
hunting. 


So Stalbaum translates xupev/tipoie. 
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Thea. Yes. 

[10.1 Guest. It is likewise irrational not to ^ve knnting 
a two-fold division. 

Thea. Say how. 

Guest. By making one relate to a race inanimate, and the 
other to an animated one. 

Thea. How not ? if there are both these. 

Guat. How should there not be ? But we may pass by 
(the hunting of) inanimate things as being without a n^e, 
except as regards some portions of the art of diving, and other 
trifling things of this kind; but call the other part, relating 
to the hunting of an animated race, animal-hunting. 

Thea. Be it so. 

Guest. But is it not justly said, that of animal-hunting 
there is a twofold kind ? one being the hunting of walking 
animals, which is distinguished by many species and names, 
but the other of swimming onim^ and wUch is hunting in 
a liquid. 

Thea. Entirely so. 

Guest. But of the swimming division, we see that one kind 
is winged and the other aquatic. 

■ Thea. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But all the hunting of the winged tribe is called 
bird-catching. 

Thea. It is so called. 

Guest. But that of nearly all the aquatic, sea-fishing. 

Thea. Yes. 

[ll.j] Guest. But shall we not divide this hunting into 
two chief parts ? 

Thea. What are^they ? 

Guest. According as the one makeg. for itself a catch with 
nets, the other by a blow. 

Thea. How say you ? And how do you divide each? 

Guest. Whatever by enclosing^i &U sides restrains any 
thing for the sake of an hinderanc^ it is< reasonable to call 
a n^t. 

Thea. Entirely so. 

Guest But do you call a net of twigs, of twine^ of reeds 
and a oagjjpg-net, any thing else than nets ?^ 

* On the different kind of nets Heindoxf refers to Oppian Hi. 81, ant 
V. 28. 
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Thea. Nothing else. 

Guett. lye must therefore say that this hunting with nets 
is a part of fishing, or something of this kind. 

Theee. Yes. 

Guest. But that w'hich takes place with hooks and three- 
forked harpoons, hy a blow,‘° and which is different from t)ie 
other kind, it will be requisite for us now to call by one 
word, by-a-blow-hunting.‘‘ Or what would any one, Theee- 
tetus, say better ? 

Theee. Let us disregard the name; for this is sufficient. 

[12.] Guest. Of by-a-blow-hunting then one kind is, I 
think, at night effected by the light of fire; and it happens to 
be called the fire-kind‘s by those engaged in the hunting. 

Theee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But the other kind is by day, and is effected with 
rods‘s and harpoons, having hooks at their extremities, and is 
wholly hook-fishing. 

Theee. It is so called. 

Guest. Of hook-fishing, and by a blow, that which takes 
place (by darting) downwards the harpoons from on high, is 
I think called harpoon-fishing, on account of persons using 
the harpoons in that way. 

Theee. So some persons say. 

Guest. There remains then only one kind, so to say. 

Theee. What is that? 

Guest. That which is with a blow contrary to this, and 
effected with a hook, but not striking, as it may happen, upon 
any part of the body of fishes, as in the case of harpoons, but 
about the head and month of the fish caught on each occasion, 
and drawing it from below to the contrary up‘^ by rods and 

»• The Greek word rcktnn is correctly omitted by FiciBiis. 

I have been compelleu to coin this imcouth compound in English, 
" by-a-blow-hunting,*' to swit th^ireek. 

u Of this fishing by tho aid erfire an elegant description is given by 
Oppisn iv. 640, and soSiething is said to be done e^^pn to this day by the 
Overmen in the Straits of Messina. See too Casaubon on Athen. la. 
p. 700, D. “ 

u Bekk. ixdvruv iv depots Syeiarpa eal rdv rpioS6vrttv. But mV 
is without meaning here. Ficinue has “in eztremo virges emusdam 
Creates uncum, tridentibus usi.” 

** Bekk. roivavrlov dvu. But dvu is an explanation of roivavrtoy, 
m else there is some more deeply-seated disorder. 
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reeds; to which fishing what name, Theaetetus, shall we sajr 
ought to be given ? 

TAece. [That of hook>fishing with rods];^'' and we no.w' 
appear to have arrived at the end of that, which we proposed 
as being necessary to find out. 

[13.] Guest, Now then, you and I have not only agreed 
about a name for the fishing art, but we have likewise sufii* 
ciently accepted the reason respecting the thing itself. For 
of the whole art, a half was in the acquiring; and of the 
acquiring, a half was in the gettiag hold; and of the getting 
hold, a half was in the hunting; and of the hunting, (a half) 
was in the animal-hunting; and of the animal-hunting, (a 
half) was in the hunting in a liquid ; and of the hunting in a 
liquid, the downward division was wholly sea-fisjung; and of 
the sea-fishing, (a half) was the fishing by a blow; and of 
the fishing by a blow, (a half) was by a hook; and of this (a 
half) was a^ut the blow drawing from below upwards 
and that from the act itself (to which) the name has been 
made to resemble the fisheivnan’s art, having been now dis¬ 
covered, is called by that appellation. 

Theee. This, then, has been shown in every r^pect sufiici- 
ently. 

Guest. Come then, let us endeavour according to this ex¬ 
ample to discover what a sophist is. 

Thees. By all means. 

[14.] Guest. Now this was the first search in the patterr 
just adduced, whether we must put down a fisherman as or 
untaught individual, or as possessing some art. 

Theee.' It was. 

Guest. And nov^ Themtetus, shall we put down this per 
son as an untaught individual, or as trdy a sophist in al 
things ? 

“ This answer, plainly required by the question, Taylor ventured 4; 
insert, without saymg a word of its beu^noWound in the original. 

“ Such is the literal translation of tab nonsense of the Greek tex 
which Hensde partially corrected by reading avajK<l>iuvov for dvaaira 
(liC'qv. He probabl/ got the idea £rom Ficinus, whose version is at lent 
intelligible, and probaUy true to the Greek found in his MS. “ Htyt 
ideniqne percussio; qum sursum versus ab inferior! parte confleitur retrt 
hendo, et inde nomen sortita, * retrahens,* ot hamatoria piscatio dicitur. 
For it be thus seen that dvwaXuvrirc was supposed to have sent 
affinity witladvaairdeSai. 

Here afain is a moss of rubbish, which Stalbaum vainly endeavoni 
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Them. By no meaps as an untaught individuoL For 1 nn> 
derstand what you mean,*^ that he who possesses the name, 
ought to such. But we must put him down as possessing 
some art. 

Guest What is then the art? By the gods, are we ig> 
norant that one of these men is a relation of the other ? 

Them. Whom of whom ? 

Guest The fisherman of the sophist. 

Them'. In what way ? 

Guest Both of them appear to me to he hunters. 

Them. Of what prey is this* (the hunter) ? for we have 
spoken of the other. 

Guest We divided the whole of hunting into the swimming 
and the walking. 

Them. We did. 

Guest And we went through such a portion as related to 
the swimming part of the aquatic kind ? but we left the walk¬ 
ing undivided, having said that it was multiform. 

Them. Entirely so. 

[ 15.3 Guest Thus far then tlie sophist and the fisherman 
equally proceed from the art of acquiring. 

Them. They appear so. 

Guest But they turn themselves from the animal hunting, 
one to the sea, and rivers, and lakes, and he catches animals 
in these. 

Them. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But another (turns himself) to the land, and 
some other rivers, as if they were meadows of wealth and youth 
without stint, with the view of getting hold of the animals 
nourished in them. 

Them. How say you ? 

Guest Of the hunting on foot, there are two chief parts. 

Them. Of what kind is each ? 

Guest One is the b^inti^ of tame animals, and tlie other 
of wild. • 

to explain by sayine that Plato is playing on the wood eo^urrhv, by which 
he meant not a sophist, in a bad sense, but in a good one, as being aofiv 
But such a play woidd in a sesious inquiiy be quite out of character 
Ficinus has, what the' sense requires, “ Kt nunc quidem sophistam rnl 
demno an ciUiidum appellabimns I" . 

” By the aid of Ficinus Heiudurf was enabled to restore the arrange¬ 
ment of the speeches, and to correct'some literal errors, found in all the 
Greek MSS. 
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Theee. Is there any hunting then of tame animais? 

Giteat. If indeed man is a tame animal. But ]ay down in 
whatsoever way yon like, either that no animal is tame, or 
that some other is tame, but that man is a wild one; or 
you saythat man indeed is a tame animal, but you think*® 
that there is no hunting of men. Whichever of these suppo* 
sitions you deem it agreeable to you to be stated, this do you 
define. 

TTtea. I think, stranger, we are a tame animal, and I say 
that there is a hunting of men. 

[16.1 Guest. Let us say then that tame-animal hunting is 
of two lands. 

Theee. Speaking according to what manner ? 

Guest. By defining the hunting by robbers, and that which 
makes slaves, and that by tyrants, to be one and all a hunting 
by force. 

These. Very well. 

Guest. But by calling that which pertains to law-courts, 
popular assemblies, and (private) discourse, one and all a cer¬ 
tain single persuasive ait. 

Theee. Right. 

’ Guest. Now of this persuasive art let us say there are two 
kinds. 

These. What are they ? 

Guest. One is private, and the other public. 

These. There are then these two species. 

Guest. Again, with respect to private hunting, one kind is 
(connected with) wages, and the other with gifts. 

These. I do not understand. 

Guest. It seemed you have never given your mind to the 
hunting of lovers. 

These. Why say you so? 

Guest. Because persons bestow even gifts in addition upon 
the caught. 

These. You speak most truly. ' 

c «*** After 91c — riftetc, by no process could Xiyeic and ^yst be introduced, 
as is evident from the nonsense of a literal translation^ which is gener- 
'^lly the best test of some error in the Greek. Plato might have writter 
Xiyoic^v^r Xiycic ad, and ijyob for 4ySI, taken interrogatively. But 1 
suspect that he omitted, as Ficmus does, both the verbs. Heindorf, whoir 
Stalbaum follows as usual, saw thefts was some difficulty here, but &ilec 
to Bunnount it. 
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Guest. Let this then be a kind of the amatory art. 

TTuee. By all means. 

[17.] Guest But as regards that connected with wages, 
that part of it which keeps up an intercourse through favourj 
and has in every way made a bait through pleasure, and bar¬ 
gains for food for itself as its wages, this, I think, we should 
all of os call adulation, or^ a certain pleasure-giving art. 

Them. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the other part of it, wl|ich professes to keep 
up an intercourse for tlie sake of virtue, and bargains for 
coin as its wages, is it not worthy to call by another name ? 

Them. How not? 

Guest. But with what (name) ? Try to tell me. 

Them. Tt is evident. For we appear to me to have found 
the sophist; and thus calling him, 1 think I should call him 
by a fitting name. 

Guest. According to the present reasoning, it seems, 
Thesetetns, the art of a sophist must be call^ ^'domestic 
hold-getting, [acquiring,] hunting, animal-hunting, [land- 
hu'nting], on land, [tame-animal-hunting,] man-hunting, (by¬ 
persuasion-hunting,) individual-hunting, [wages-hunting,] 
coin-selling, and insnaring rich and noble young men, through 
a false reputation for erudition, os the present reasoning now 
goes with us.** 

[18.] Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. Let os 'consider further still in this way. For the 

” Taylor had anticipated Heindorf in supplying h before t/dwruc^v. 

u —s> (n lieu of this mass of corruption, Ficiiius has \rhat is not indeed 
unworthy of Plato, but what bo probably made'out. not so much from 
the text found in his MS., as from his own good sense: “ Ut ex hac dis- 
putatione colligitur, constat, O Thcictcte, sophisticam facultatem appel- 
landam esse artem, qum in conAliando compaiondoque versatur, animali- 
umque gressibilium et terrenprum domesticorumque venatio c8t,hommum 
videlicet private captnra ob nummorum mercedum et juvenum divitum 
atque nobilium opiiiione virtitis j^ciplinicque irretitio.” Wifii regard ' 
to the words within brackets [ j and limes ( ), the former have been 
rejected, and the latter iiftcrted, by Schleiermachcr, vdrom Heindorf on^ 
Stalbaum have followed. They failed, however, to pbreeive that in thiss 
enumeration, which is intended t» be a summary of the preceding sub¬ 
divisions, only such words would be introduced as had been mentioned 
already; and that consequently we must reject all the rest, with:£^ ex¬ 
ception of viav irXovaiiav sal ivid^iov ytyvo/tcvi} O^pa, whicdi evidently 
belong to another place; for they could not oepur here for tho first time, 
os noUiing hod been said on that subject previously. 

voi. m. t 
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object of our present search does not participiite in some con¬ 
temptible art, but in a very clever, one. For from what has 
been before stated, an idea presents itself that it is not tliat 
kind of ai% which we just now said, but some other kind. 

‘ TAeee. How so ? 

Guest. Of the art of acquiring, there was a two-fold kind, 
one consisting in the catching, and the other in the ex¬ 
changing. 

Thees. 'fhere was. 

Guest. Let us say tlien, that of the exchanging there are two 
kinds, the one consisting in giving, and the other in selling. 

Theee. Let it be so said. 

Guest. And again, wo will say that the selling must have 
a two-fold division. 

Theae. In what way ? 

Guest. ** He who exposes his own works for sale is called 
a seller of his own (property); but he who sells the works 
of others, an exchanger.** 

Theee. Entirely so. 

[19.] Guest. But is not the exchange, which takes place 
. in (the same) city, and which is nearly a half of the whole 
of the trade, called capelic?** 

Theee. Yes. 

Giust. And is not that which eifeets an exchange from 
one city to another, by buying and selling, (called) emporic ?** 

TAe®. Ilownot? 

Guest. And do w'e not perceive, in the case of the em¬ 
poric,*® that the sale of the articles by which the body and 
soul are nourished, and which they use (respectively^ becomes 
barter by means bf coin? 

® Such is Taylor’s translation of th^ version of Ficinus, “ Qni opera 
Bua vcnalia facit, propriorum venditor nominatui; qni aliens vendit, com¬ 
mutator.’* Tho Greek at present is, Tijv fiiv airovpyiSv a^rorrwXuc^v 
ttatpovpivtiv, r4v Sk rd dXXdrpco fp^ pe#J/SaXXopivifK, /Mra/SXqrucr/v. 
This Stephens could not understand, iior can I; even if wo road, with 
TOven MSS., Siaipfifitvoi in lieu of ^laipovpiiolv, which Heindorf,.whom 
ocftalbaum follows as usual, renders, “ ex partitiono orientem,” a mean¬ 
ing that SiaiptiaOai never has nor could Imve. What Plato really wrote, 
might be elicited perhaps in part from Thomistius Oral, xxiii. p. 297. 

"•UU™ preserved the Greek words in English letters, because we 
have none answering exactly to the original. Perlbps timiKos is hnckster, 
chaps^, or retail home tradesman, and fprropo;, trafficker, or whole¬ 
sale I/eign merchant. 
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Thea. How say .you this? 

Gwst. Of that part, which relates to the soul, we are 
perhaps ignorant: but the other we understand. 

Thea. We do. 

Guest. *^Let us say then as regards mdsic in general, 
which is constantly purchased at one place, and, carried from 
city to city, is sold at another ; and as regards painting, 
wonder*working, and other things pertaining to the soul, 
which are imported and sold, some for the sake of amusement, 
others for graver pursuits, that the person, who imports and 
sells them, would give a handle to be called a merchant no 
less than by (he sale of meats and drinks.*^ 

[20.] Thea. You speak most true. 

Guest. Will you not, then, call by the same name him who 
goes about from city to city to buy learning for money ? 

Thea. .Certainly. 

Guest. But of this soul-trafficking, would not one part be 
most justly called an exhibition; but the other part, although 
no less ridiculous than the former,^ still as Iming a selling 
of learning, there is a necessity to call it by a name the brother 
to the act. 

Thea. Certainly. 

Guest. But in this learning-selling, the trade which relates 
to other arts must be called by one name, and that which re¬ 
lates to virtue by another. 

Thea. How not ? 

Guest. For as regards the others, the name “ art-seller ” 
would be fitting; but as regards this, do you consider what 
name to call it. 

Thea. And what other name, excepf* that sought out 
now for the sopffistic r»ce, could one mention without an 
error ? ^ 

Guest, No other. ■ I^w then let us collect it together, by 
saying that by a secona (search), the sophistic art appeared 
to consist in the acquiring, exchanging, bu^ng, trafficking, 

—** Tho whole of this most cornipt passage is found in the version ol 
Fi^us jn apparently an abridgeef and certain^ altered form. 

•“ Heindbrf sa^s that rd ylXoiov agrees wUh ovo/ia understood. T'- 
this Stalbaum objects, and would receive what Heind. rejects I 

cannot understand either, and still less the common text. 

" By " the former ** Heindorf understands “ the name, ■^owmiropieif,’* 
which he says was ridiculous, as being not a Greek word. 

I 2 
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Boul-trafficking Respecting discourses, and the wnlling the 
learning of virtue. - 

[21.] Theee. Just so. 

• Guat. By a third (search), I think that you will call'by no' 
other name, than (we have done) just now, the person who, 
being settled in a city, partly buys and partly fabricates 
himself learning respecting these very same subjects, and by 
selling determines for himself to live by such a plan. 

Tkete. Why, indedd, should I not ? 

Guest. And that part too of the acquiring art, which 
consists in exchanging, puroliasing, and selling in both ways, 
either one’s own inventions, or those of others, you will ever 
call, as you seem, a sophistic kind, whatever may be the 
learning-selling respecting such things.” 

, Theee. Necessarily so. ’ For it is necessary to be the fol¬ 
lower of reason. 

Guest. Let us still further consider, whether the kind, which 
has 1)cen now pursued, is similar to some such thing as this. 

Theee. To what ? 

Guest. Of the art of acquiring a certain part consisted in 
. contesting. 

Theee. It did. 

Guest. It will not then be from the purpose to divide it in-' 
to two. 

These. Say into what parts ? 

Guest. By laying down one part as a contest (of friends), 
and the other as the fight of (foes). 

Theee, It is so. 

[22.] Guest, ^f the fighting part then, when a body comes 
in conflict with a body, it is nearly reasonable and burning 
for persons, laying down” a name, to pronounce it, as it were, 
violent. 

Theee. It may. 

” This is the literal translation of the m ass' of nonsense m tne text, which 
Stalbauin vainly endeavours to conceal by a mow elegant but less fidthful 
version. Ficinus lias what is at least intelligible, by omitting the'very 
Hrorda in which the chief difficulty lies, and by rendering cain}XiKiv sirs 
oirovwXuciv, “ sivo sub inventa sivelliena—vendat,** a version which 
Heindorf and Stalbaum have thought proper to adopt rather than confess, 
as th^'should have done, their inability to understand fairly the passa^. 

** Instead of the circumlocution found in the Greek t^xt, wmch it is 
not easy to explain ^ammatically, Ficinus has merely, ** Pugna utique 
corporis ad corpus viulentia congrue nuncupatur." 
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Cruett., Bat in the case of reasons (coming in conflict) with 
reasons, what else, Thesetetos, would any one call it but con¬ 
tention ? 

Thea. Nothing else. 

Guett, But as to contentions, we must lay ^own a twofold 
division. 

Them, In what way ? 

Gveet. So far as (contention) takes place through prolix 
arguments against prolix arguments and about things just and 
unjust in a public matter it is judiciaL 

Them. It is. 

Gveet But when it takes place in a private one, and is 
broken to minute parts, by questions to answers,® are we ac¬ 
customed to call it any thing else than contradiction. 

Them. Nothing else. 

Guest But of contradiction, that part which respects (pri¬ 
vate) contracts is made the subject of dispute, and is carried 
on cardessly add without art, we must place as a separate 
(kind); since reason distinguishes it as being something dif¬ 
ferent : but it has neither obtained an appellation from any 
of those of a former period, nor does it deserve to obtain one 
now from us. 

Them. True, for it is divided into parts extremely small 
and very various. 

[ 23.3 Guest. But that which is according to art, and dis¬ 
putes about things just and unjust, in the abstract, and uni¬ 
versally about other matters, we are accustomed to call con¬ 
tentious. 

Them. How not ? 

Guest But of the contentious, one pflrt destroys wealth, 
and the other makes it.t 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest Let us thefl endeavour to state by what name it ie 
needful to call each oPtheso. 

Them. It is proper to do so. 

Guest I think then that the neglect %f private aflajra 
which takes place through, the delight in the practice of cdh- 
tention, and through the tdling to the majority of listenesc 

** To avoid the iertpov irpdrfpov in the words “ by qnestioiS to an¬ 
swers *’ Fidnns has ** mtenogando lespondendoque," which mshes ai 
least an intelligible sense. 
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what is not heard with pleasure, may be called, according to 
my notion, something not dilFerent from babbling.^ 

Tht<B. It is indeed called so. 

Guest But do you now in your turn endeavour to tell the 
contrary name of him, who makes money through private 
quarrels. 

Thea. Would not any one err, in calling him by any other 
name than that of the wonderful sophist, who, after being 
pursued by us, has now come again for the fourth time (in 
our view) ? 

Guest The sophist then, as it seems, is nothing else hut 
that money-making genus, which is a part of the arts of quar¬ 
relling, contradiction, controversy, (hostile) fighting, (friendly) 
contest, and acquisition, as our reasoning has pointed out. 

T7ie<B. He is altogether so. 

[ 24.3 Guest You see, then, it is truly said, that this wild 
beut is a various animal, and that, according to the pro¬ 
verb, he is not to he caught with the left hand. 

Theee. It is necessary then (to use) both hands. 

Guest It is necessary; and we must to the utmost of our 
.power do something of this kind, by running after its foot¬ 
marks. But tell me, have we not words, relating to household 
affairs ? 

ThetB. Yes, many. But about which of the many'are you 
inquiring ? 

Guest Such as when we say to pass through a cullender, 
to bolt through a bag, to pass through a sieve, [to separate.] 

Theee. How not ? 

Guiest And besides these, we know the words, to card 
(wool), to draw it down, to weave it, and ten thousand others 
of a like kind existing in the arts. Po we not? 

Theat. What being desirous to point out respecting them, 
and to bring forward as a pattern, have you made this inquiry 
in general terms ? *' 

'» In his tianslatior of this passage Ficinas has introduced the words 
i'.£hiraUunculaa semper aucupatur," of which there is no vestige at pre¬ 
sent in the Greek text; where to restore the sjmtaz we must read, irtpl 
•ei Xljtv roO role iroXXoic—deevo/tivov in lieu of—Xifiv role vt^ote 
— iK Oviif$ vov. 

.*> With his usual want of judgment Stelhanm defends Suteplvuv, which 
Heindorf had correctly expelled as an interpretation. For a verb de¬ 
scriptive of some specific act, not a general one, is required here. 
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Gtie$t. All the names that have heen mentioned, are in a 
certain respect divisive. 

Theee. They are. 

Guest. According to my reasoning then wh will think worthy 
of one name the art, which as regards them is one in them all. 

[25.] TketB. What name calling it ? 

Guest. Discriminative. 

Theee. Be it so. 

Guest. Consider again, whether we are able to perceive 
two kinds of it ? 

Theee. You are imposing, (hr a person like me, a rapid 
consideration. 

Guest. In the discriminations mentioned above it was our 
business to separate the worse from the better, and the similar 
from the similar. 

Theee. It appears tliat it was nearly so said. 

Guest. Of the latter (discrimination) 1 cannot tell the 
name; but I can of tiiat which leaves the better and rejects 
the worse. 

Theee. Inform me what it is. 

Guest. The whole of this discrimination, as I understand it, 
is called by all men a certain purification. 

Theee. It is so called. 

Guest. Would not then every one see that the purification 
is in kind twofold ? 

■TheoB. Yes, (looking at it) at leisure perhaps; but I do 
not see it at present. 

Q26.] Guest. It is proper then to comprehend in one name 
the many kinds of purifications appertaining to the body. 

Theee. What (are they) ? and by whal name (do you call 
them) ? 

Guest. Whatever within the bodies of living animals is, 
after being properly separated by the arts of exercise and 
of medicine, purified, ^nd whatever the bath-art supplies, re¬ 
lating to things outside (the body) very vile to mention, and 
the things relating to inanimate bodies, of Vhich the fullu^ 
art, and the whole art of adorning the body, have the care m 
trifling matters, possess many and seemingly ridiculous names.’*^ 

" Such is the litenl version of this perplexed passage, wher^ some¬ 
thing is evidently wanting to complete the sense. Ficinus ooxild, 1 sus¬ 
pect, do no more than guess at the meaning of the Greek text, which he 
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Theee. 'Very much so. 

Guest. Entirely so,*^ Thesetetns. But tbe method of rea* 
soning cares not either much or little about the art of wip¬ 
ing with a sponge or the drinking a medicine, whether the 
one benefits us little and the other much, by a purifica¬ 
tion. Since for the sake of the mind possessing something 
correctly,®* (science)*® endeavours to understand what is 
allied and what is not allied to all arts, and it honours all 
equally on this account; and does not consider that some 
things are more ridiculous than others os regards their simili¬ 
tude ; nor has it held that he, who exhibits the hunting art 
in the character of a general, is at all more respectable than 
(he who does so) in that of a louse-catcher, but is for the 
most part more vain.*® [27.] And now, indeed, which was 
what you asked, by what name shall we speak of all the 
powers together which arc allotted for the purifying a body 
either animate or inanimate? But it makes no difference 
what name may appear to be more becoming. Let it be only 
separate from the' purgations of the soul, and include (in it¬ 
self) all such things as purify any thing else. For (the method 
. of reasoning) has just now endeavoured to separate the in¬ 
tellect from the rest of things, if we understand what it 
means. 

has thus translated:—“ Purgatio animati corporis, intrinsecns operans per 
gymnasticam et medicinam et quo extrinsecus balncis, quod dicta rile 
est mundat, item qus inanimata corpora fullonum minUterio abstergendo 
colorat, et'Univeisa, omondi corporis curatura, sigillatim varia viliaqua 
nomina sortiuntur ? 

** Stephens saw correctly, that after Thesetetns had said, "Veiy much 
the Guest could not subjoin, *' Entirely so.” And hence he sus- 
^cted that somethingiwas wanting. Heindorf however, who takes every 
opportunity of finding fault with Stephens, attempts to support the in¬ 
tegrity of the text by a solitary passage, wluch he should have seen was 
not in point. ^ 

** 1 have translated tliis passage as if the original were, rov Kr^eaeOai 
!vtK’ iS vovv ri, vaaSv —not ivueev voSv, irEiritv —For tvuetv is never 
found in prose; nor could KjiivaaOai dispense with its object; while n 
has been lost throng^ w. 

f! I have introduced the noun, which is 'wanting at present, to agree 
with irtipwfitni. But the prosopopceia is rather violent. 

* ■* Here is evidently a lacuna. For some reason should be given for an 
assertion that admits of dispute. Respecting the meaning of xoiitwg, I 
have vffitten something on Prom. 979, and 1 could now add a great 
more. The word answers exactly to Shakapeare’s “ A thing of aonpd 
and fhiy, signifying nothing.” 
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Them. But I do understand, and I grant that there are two 
species of purification; one species respecting the soul, and 
separate from that respecting the body. 

Guest. (You speak) in the moat beautiful manner. Listen 
then to me in what follows, and endeavour to give a two-fold 
division to what has been said. * ‘ 

Thete. Wherever you may lead, I will endeavour to make 
a division with you. 

Guest. We say, then, that depravity in the soul is some¬ 
thing different from virtue. 

[28.] These. How not ? 

Guest. And that to leave the on^ and to cast out as far as 
may be the bad, was a purification. 

Theee. It was so. 

GuesL Of the soul then, as far as we can discover a taking 
away of depravity, we shall, in calling it a purification, speak 
harmoniously. 

These. Yes, very much so. 

Guest As regards the soul, then, we must speak of two 
kinds of depravity. 

These. What are they? 

Guest. The one is like a disease in the body, but the other- 
is like an inherent baseness. 

These. I do not understand. 

Guest Perhaps you have not thought that disease is the 
same with sedition. 

7Ae<e. Nor, again, have I what I ought to answer to this. 

Guest Whether' do you think sedition is any thing else 
than the difference from a natural alliance .through a certain 
corruption. 

TAece. It is nothing ehe. 

Guest And is baseness any thing else than that kind of 
dissonance which exists^ every‘where disagreeable? 

These. It is nothing filse. 

[29.] Guest What then, have we not peredved in the 
Bom of those who conduct themselves ill, opimons at varianf^ 

• • 

Heindoif adopted correctly SchleiermacheT’s lv6v tor Sv 6v, which is ' 
however defended by Creuzer on Plotinus, Utpl KdXXovci P* ]74,jvhile 
Stalbaom reads 8v, with four MSS. and Galen de Dogm. Hippocrat. et 
Platon. T. V. p. 2%, ed. Bas. 
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with desires, anger with pleasures, reason with pain, and all 
these with each other? '' 

Them. And ver^ much so. 

Guest. And yet all (these) are necessarily allied to each 
other. 

Them, How not? 

Guest. In calling then depravity a sedition and disease of 
the soul, wo shall speak correctly. - 

Them. Most correctly. 

Guest. But when such things os participate of motion, and 
propose to themselves a certain end, arc, in attempting to 
reach it, carried according to each impulse beside it, and miss 
it, shall we say that they are affected thus through a con- 
gruity towards each other, or, on the contrary, through an 
incongruity ? 

Thkm. It is evident through an incongruity. 

Guest. But we know that every soul is involuntarily 
ignorant of any thing. 

Them. Very much so. 

Guest. But ignorance is nothing else than a delirium of the 
soul, which, while it is impelled to truth, is carried away 
from a (correct) perception.®* 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. We must consider, therefor^ a soul without intelli¬ 
gence as base and incongruous. 

Theee. So it appears. 

j|30.] Guest. It seems then there are these two kinds of 
evil in the soul; one, which is called by the multitude de¬ 
pravity, and is m<»t evidently its disease— 

Them. It is. 

Guest. But the other (the multitude) call ignorance; but they 
are unwilling to confess that it alone** is a vice in the soul. 

Them. It must be readily grantei^, what, when you just 
now spoke of it, 1 doubted, that there are two kinds of vice in 

To obtain this sense, and to preserve the syntax, we must read 
uapa^pov S’ Ik ^vviataie, in-lieu of wapaddpov £vi4ercC>c. 

**-1 cannot understand the words airo—fL&vov, which Ficuius has 
omitt^. Stalbaum renders aSvav “ eximie,” and refers to his note on 
Sympos. p. 215, C. and p. 222, A. But airb—pivov, never does and 
never coiud mean any thing else but “ itself—atone." 
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the soul; and lhat we ought to consider cowardice, intem¬ 
perance, injustice, all taken together as a disease in us; but 
we must lay down the accident of ignorance great and of 
various kinds as a baseness. , 

Guest. In the body then are there not two arts relating to 
these two accidents ? » 

Thea. What are they ? 

Guest. Relating to baseness, the gymnastic; but to disease^ 
the medical. 

Tkea. They seem so. 

Guest. As regards insolence, injustice, and cowardice, is 
not the chastising [justice] naturally the most fitting of all 
arts? 

Thees. It is likely, as I may say,*' according to human 
opinion. 

Guest. But can any one say that there is a more proper 
(remedy)*^ for all ignorance than the teaching art. 

Them. There is none. 

[31.] Guest. Come then, must we say there is only one 
kind of the teaching art, or more ? But take notice, that there 
are two greatest kinds of it.*® 

■ Them. I do take'notice. 

Guest. And it appears to me that we shall very quickly 
discover this. 

Them. In what way ? 

Guest: By perceiving whether ignorance has a division in 
the middle of it. For being twofold, it is evident tliat it 

* The 'vord dicq, as remarked by Stalbanm, is evidently an interpret¬ 
ation of h KoXaoTui^, 'which agrees with rixvfl understood. 

Stalbaum says that £ic ctircXv.is added to gi\% an excuse for the 
modest assent in the words, yovv tlsSe. But an excuse is required, 
not for a modest expression, but an hyperbolical one, as I have shown in 
foppo’s Prole|^m. p. 217. ,From whence it 'will be seen that uic direiv 
m'ust follow either ^ijiiraaav in the next question of the Guest, or 
oiitfUav in the next reply of Theietetns. 

** This word Taylor introduced from the version of Ficinus—“quid 
aliud prater doctrinam r&nedium invenltur,** which ipads to dXXqv nv* 
h UtlamcttXtK^ dpddrepov (Spot nc tafia &v ; 

" There is evidently some errorahere. For after the Guest had ask¬ 
ed whether there were one or more kinds of the teaching art, he could 
not immediately bid Theetetus to consider that there are two greatest 
kinds of it. Plato probably 'wrote, dpa Sv ftdvov yivoe fariov dvut 
4, it srktiw, Sio yt — “ Must we say th^ is only one kind, or, if more, 
that there are at least two kinds.*' 
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compels the teaching art to have two parts, one for each one 
of its own. 

Thtm. What then ? Has the thing sought become visible ? 

Guat. I seem to see set apart a great and difficult kind of 
ignorance^ which outweighs all its other parts. 

Tkea. Of what kind is it? ' 

Guest. When he, who does not know a thing, thinks he 
knows it; through which it nearly happens that all those 
things, in which we are deceived by the imagination, take their 
rise iii the case of all persons. 

Theee. True. 

Guest. And I think that to this (division) of ignorance alone 
the name of non-erudition should be given. 

TketB. Entirely so. 

[32.] Guest. By what name then is to be mentioned that part 
of the teaching art which frees (a person) from this (ignorance) ? 

Theee. I think, Guest, that the other part is called handi¬ 
craft teaching, but that this is called here through us dis¬ 
cipline.** 

Guest. It is so called, Thesetetus, by nearly all the Greeks. 
But this also must be considered by us, whether the whole of 
this is indivisible, or possesses a certain division worthy a 
name. 

Them. It is requisite to consider this. 

Guest. It appears then to me, that this may* in some way 
be still further divided. 

Them. In what? 

Guest. Of the teaching art relating to discourses, one way 
appears to be more rough, but another part of it more smooth. 

Them. Of whift kind shall we call each of these ? 

Guest. One, the old-fashioned, jvitemal, which p<psons for¬ 
merly adopted, especially towards ^eir children, and' many use 
even now, when children do wron^, partly by severely re- 

f 

** In this passage, easy as it seems to he, there are some difficulties 
which none of th^ editors have noticed. In (he first place, die words 
“ through us ** are perfectly unintelligible, and are pir^erly omitted by 
Ficinns; although less dependence isito be placed on hia testimony than 
it would otherwise deserve, as he omits *' here " likewise. Secondly, as 
the^tdamtoXia is called liuuovpyis^, so ought the uatltla to have its 
distinguishing epithet; and lastly, to preserve the climax in “here”— 
and, afterwards, “ nearly all the Greeks”—the name of a place should be 
given or alluded to. 
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reproving, and partlj'by mildly admonishing them. Nov the 
whole of this one may most correctly admonition. 

Thea. It is so. 

[- 33.3 Guest But the other"—since some seem, after 
giving themselves to reflection, to hold that all ignorance is 
involuntary, and that no one, who thinks himself wise, is will¬ 
ing to ieom those things in which he considers himself 
skilled, and that the admonitory kind of instruction, even 
with great labour, eflects but litde. 

Them. And they think right. 

. Guest They therefore direct their course to an outlet for 
their opinion by another mode. 

Theee. By what mode ? 

Guest Th^ inquire into those matters, about which a man 
thinks he says something to the purpose, when he is saying 
nothing. They then easily examine the opinions of persons 
as if they were in error, and bringing them together by a 
reasoning procq^s to the same point, they place &em by the 
side of each other; and by so placing, they show that the 
opinions are at one and the same time contrary to themselves^ 
about the same things, with reference to the same circum¬ 
stances, and according to the same premises. And they see¬ 
ing" are indignant with themselves, and become milder towards 
others; and.in this way are liberated from strong and harsh 
opinions; a liberation of all others the most pleasant to hear, 
and the most firm to the party suffering. [34.] For they, 
my dear boy, who purify these, think as physicians do with 
respect to the body—that the body cannot enjoy food, which is 
brought to it, until some one casts out the impediments in it; 
and in like manner the others think that ti!e soul can derive 
no advantage from the lOaming brought to it, until some one, 
by confuting, places the party confuted in a state of shame, 
and by taking away t£e opinions, which are the impediments 
to learning, exhibits hi!bi purified, and thinking that he knows 
those things alone which he does know, and nothing more. 

Them. This is the best and the most teni)>erate of habits. 

Gueft For all these reasons then, Thesetetus, we must sa^^ 
that confutation is the greatest and chiefest of purificatidfls, 

' " After “ the other,” there is an interruption in the definition. 

* After " seeing,” the editors imdentand ” this,” answering to “hoc” 
in Ficinus. 
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and we must think that he who is not confuted, even though 
i' he should be the great king himself, would be unpuriiled to 
the greatest degree, and become uninstructed and ugly with 
respect to those things, in which it is fit that he should be 
most pure and beautiful, who is to be in reality happy. 

[35.] Thtm. Entirely so. 

Guest. But whom shall we say employ this art ? For I 
fear to say the sophists. 

Them. Why so ? 

Guest. Lest we should place on them a greater honour than 
is fitting. 

Them. But yet what has been just now said appears to be 
suited to some such character. 

Guest. So does a wolf (resemble) a dog, •& most savage 
animal one the most mild. But he who wishes to be most of 
all free from stumbling, ought to keep ever a guard on simili¬ 
tudes ; for it is a most slippery race. Let them however stand, 
for I think there will not be a dispute about trifling defini¬ 
tions, at a time when i)er3ons are watching them sufficiently. 

T/teee. It is not likely at least. 

Guest. Let then there be of the separating art one portion, • 
the purifying; of the purifying, let the part relating to the 
soul be divided off ; and of this let (a part) be the teaching 
art: and of the teaching art, let instruction (be a part); and 
of instruction, let that confutation, which takes place respect¬ 
ing a vain opinion of wisdom, be called, through the reason 
now exhibit^, nothing else than the sophistic art of a noble 
race. 

[36.] Thece. Let it be so called. But in consequence of so 
many things having just now presented themselves, I am 
doubtfpl what, as speaking the truth and urging it strenu¬ 
ously, 1 ought to say the tophist really is. 

Guest. You are very properly in doubt. And indeed one 
ought to think, that even a sophist* himself will now very 
much doubt by what means he shall slip through the argu> 
nvmt. For the proverb rightly says. It is not easy to avoid 
^1 (traps). Now therefore let us attack him with all our 
might. 

Them. You speak well. 

Guest. But, in the first place, let us stand and as it were 
take breath; and while stopping let us reason among ourselves. 
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Come then, in hotr many forms has the sophist appeared ? For 
I think, he was found at a hunter for wages of the youtli- 
ful and rich. 

Them. He was. 

Guest. Secondly, a certain trafficker in the learning of the 
soul. 

ThetB. Entirely so. 

Guest. Thirdly, did he not appear as a chapman in the 
very same articles ? 

T&etB. He did. And fourthly, he was the seller of his own 
inventions. 

Guest. You have properly reminded me of this; and of 
the fifth (fonn) 1 will endeavour to remind you. For he was 
a combatant in the contests of words, having been (so) defined 
from the art of contention.^^ 

[87.3 Me was so. 

Guest, The sixth form is indeed ambiguous; but neverthe¬ 
less we laid it down and conceded to bim,^^ that a sophist is 
a purifier, as regards the soul, of such opinions os are an im¬ 
pediment to learning. 

Tlieee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Do you then perceive, that, when any one seems 
to know many tilings, and is called by the name of one art, 
this it is not a healthful seeming; but that he, who is 
thus affected with respect to any art, evidently cannot 'see 
that part of it to which all this learning tends ? and hence 
he calls the person possessing them by many names, instead 
of one. 

These. This almost appears to be very natural. 

" In the Greek words, IpurriKhv rixvtfv dpupie/iivoe, Heindorf 
not only gives to the perf. pns'. an active syntax, but takes it in a middle 
sense, by rendering diupugikvoe sibi scorsim assumpsit.” So too does 
Stalbaum. But neither of them have been able to produce a single 
passage in support of theifTiews. I have followed Taylor, conceiving 
cant to be understood. I'icinus has most loosely, “ artiticiosus nimium 
litigator.” 

** So Stalbaum translates aiirif avyxiapiitravrte. But airip has 
meaning hero. Ficinus has ” in pnesentia,*’ which leads to ricuc, a purely 
Attic word for '* previously,” as shown by Suidas. 

" Fischer says, the nominative to upoaayoptiti is 6 iraaxii>v„p But 
it is not the person who is so circumstanced that gives the name, but 
something else. There is an error here, which it would not be difficult, 
perhaps, to correct. 
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Guett. Let us not then suffer the same'**’ thing in this 
search through indolence; but let us in the first pl&ce take up 
again one of the things stated of the sophist; for one of them 
appeared to me especially to indicate him. 

Thece. Which of them ? 

Guest We said that he was in a certain respect a contra* 
dictor. 

Thece. We did. 

Guest And does he not also become a teacher of this to 
others? 

Thece. How not? 

[38.] Guest Let us then consider about what such per¬ 
sons say they make contradictions. And let our consideration 
be from the beginning in this way. With respect to .divine 
things, which are non-apparent to the many, do sophists make 
them able to do this, (viz. to contradict) ? 

Thece. This is indeed assorted of them. 

Guest But with respect to the apparent things of earth 
and heaven, and what pertains to these ? 

Thece, Why not ? 

Guest In private meetings at least, when any thing is 
asserted of generation and existence in general, we are con¬ 
scious that the sophists arc powerful in'contradicting, and that 
they make others as powerful as themselves. 

Thece. Entirely so. 

Guest But with respect to laws, and all political meters, 
do they not also promise to make men contentious in these ? 

Thece. Not one, as I may say, would discourse with them 
unless they promi^d this. 

Guest But writings relating to all the arts, and to each art 
singly, are made public and deposited by him, who wishes to 
learn what he ought to say against eac)i handicraftsman. 

Thece. You appear to me to. speak of the writings of Pro¬ 
tagoras about wrestling and the other'arts. 

Guest And to the writings of many others, O blessed man. 
Ight does not the art of contradicting seem to be a power 
sufficient for controversy about •all things, (to speak) sum- 
marily ? 

Tmee. It appears that scarcely not a thing would be wanting. 

u Instead of yt aird, Ficinua found in his MS. yt rairb, as is evident 
kom his version, “ No—^nobis idem—contingat." 
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[39.] Guest. But bj the gods, O boy, do you think this is 
possible? Jfor perhaps you young men see more acutely, 
but we more dully, this thing. 

Thete. What thing? and at what are you particularly 
talking ? For 1 do not undei^stand at all the present ques¬ 
tion. 

Guest. (Consider,) if it be possible for any one man to know 
all things. 

Them. If it were possible our race, O guest, would indeed 
be blessed. 

Guest, How then can any one without knowledge him¬ 
self be able to urge any thing sound against him who pos¬ 
sesses knowledge ? 

Them. Not at all. 

Guest. What then would be the wonder in the sophistic 
power ? 

Them. About what ? 

Guest. The manner by which sophists are able to get up 
an opinion amongst the young, that they are the wisest 
of all men in all things. For it is evident that, if they nei¬ 
ther contradicted rightly, nor appeared to the young to do so, 
and, when appearing to do so, unless they seemed to be more 
wise through their contentions, no one would, as far as your 
business is concerned, even at leisure,^^ give them money, 
or be willing to become their scholar. 

Them. Not even at leisure indeed. 

Guest. But now persona are willing. 

Them. And very much so. 

Guest. For the sophists appear I think to have a knowledge 
themselves of that against which they spehkf 

Them. How should the|' not ? 

Guest. But do they act so in all things ? Say we it ? 

Them. Yes. 

Guest. They appear, then, to their disciples to be wise in 
all things. 

Them. How not ? 

Guest. But not being so in^reality ; for this appeared to be 
impossible. 

Them. For how is it not impossible ? 

On the use of the word ovoXgf see the commentators on Soph 
OBd.T. 434.'. 

vox,. HI. 


K 
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' Guest. The sophist^ then, has been shown to us to possess 
8 certain kind of a reputation for knowledge about all things, 
but not according to the truth. . ^ 

Theee. Entirelj so. And what has been now said respect* 
ing sophists seems very nearly to be most rightly said. 

[40.] Guest. Let us therefore take a clearer pattern re* 
specting them. 

Theee. What is that ? 

Guest. This. But endeavour to answer by giving your 
mind very closely'to what I am saying. 

Theee. Of what kind is the pattern ? 

Guest. As if any one should say, that he knows not (the 
art of) asserting and contradicting, but of making and causing 
all things by one art. 

Them. How said you all ? 

Guest. Of the commencement of the discourse you are 
straightway ignorant; for, as it seems, you do not understand 
the “all.” 

Them. I do not. 

Guest. I say then that you and I are in the number of all 
things, and besides us, there are other animals and trees. 

Them. How say you ? 

. Guest. If any one should assert that he would make you and 
me, and all the rest of productions— 

Them. Of what making do you speak ? For you are not 
speaking of a husbandman; because you mentioned him as a 
maker of animals. 

Guest. I say, moreover, that he is the maker of the sea, the 
earth, the heavens, the gods, and all other things ; and rapidly 
making each of t^ese, he sells them for a small sum. 

Them. You are speaking in jest. 

Guest. What! must we not consider that as a jest, when a 
man asserts that he knows all things, and can teach another 
all things, for a small sum of money,, and in a short time ? 

Them. Entirely so. 

[41.] Guestt But have yon any kindPof jesting more arti- 
: ncial or agreeable than the imitative ? 

Them. 1 have not. For yod have mentioned a very large 
ki%l, and comprehended all things in one, and that one nearly 
the most vari^. 

Guest. Do we not then know that he who undertakes to 
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be able to make all things bj one art, will, bj fabricating 
imitations and homonyms^ of things, through the art of 
painting, be able, by showing the pictures at a distance, to 
lie concealed from the stupid amongst young men (and) boys, 
as being a person most competent to do whatever he pleased ? 

Thea. How not ? 

Guest. ” But as to discourses, do we not expect that there 
is such another art ? or is it not possible to bewitch the young 
men, and those still standing far off from the truth of things, 
through words (spoken) in their cars, and by showing them 
images, as they are called, of every thing, so as to cause them 
to be said to seem true, and for the speaker to be the wisest 
of all men in all things 2 

[42.] TAeai. Why should there not be another such art ? 

Guest. Is . it not then necessary, Thesetetus, that the ma¬ 
jority of those, who were then liearing, should, after a .suf- 
fieient time has passed and they have themselves arrived at 
manhood, come near to things as they are, and be compelled 
through accidental circumstances to handle realities clearly, 
and to change their former opinions, so that things (once) 
great appear small, those (once) difficult, easy, and all the 
mere appearances produced by discourses, are entirely over¬ 
thrown through works which occur in practice ? 

Theae. It appears so to me, os far as my age is capable of 
judging; for 1 think that I too am one of those who are far 
distant (from the truth). 

Guest. All we then, who are present, will endeavour, and 
let us now endeavour,*^ free from all accidental circumstances, 

** What can be the meanin^r of o/ttiiwiia, 1 confess my inability to ex¬ 
plain. Ficinus has “ picturam fingentem equivoc.f simulacra,’^ \vKich 
is equally unintelligible. Thu commentators, according to custom, are 
silent. Perhaps Plato wrote.'wliat the train of thought evidently re¬ 
quires, oftoi^uara, “ likcne^es.” 

**—** In the place of thu mass of nonsense, it will be sufficient to 
give the English reader a tntislation of what it were '-nsy to show Plato 
did actually write; “ But os regards discourses, may wo not expect 
that there is such anotUer art, by which it is possibly for a person to lie 
concealed from simpletons and those standing still furtiier off from tlA:. 
truth of things, and to bewitch them by woi^ (spoken) in thoir ears," 
while he is showing the images of things, so as to cause what is spoken 
to seem to be truet and the speaker on all subjects to be talked of a) the 
wisest of all men upon all points ? *' 

** Here is evidently some error, which it would require no great talent 
to correct. 

a 2 
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to bring you as near as possible (to the truth). With respect 
to a sophist then tell me this. Is it clear, that he is one of 
enchanters, as being an imitator of things? or do we yet 
doubt, whether in the matters, respecting which he appears able 
to contradict, he possesses in reality the requisite science ? 

ThetB. But how. Guest, can we (doubt of this)? For 
it is nearly evident from what has been said, that he is one 
of those who take a part in jesting. 

Guest We must put him down then as some enchanter 
and mimic. 

[43.j Them.- How must we not so put him ? 

Guest Come then, it is now our business not to Ict^o the 
wild beast, for we have now nearly enclosed the sophist in a cast¬ 
ing net, one of the instruments used in discourses about things 
of this kind,^^ so that he cannot any longer escape from this. 

Theee. From what? 

Guest That he is one of the wonder-workers. 

niece. This also is my opinion respecting him. 

Guest It is decreed then, that we divide os quickly as pos¬ 
sible the image-producing art, and, going down against it, 
seize upon the sophist, should lie forthwith'^ wait for us, ac¬ 
cording to the royal mandate, and, delivering him up, exhibit 
our prey to him (the king). But if he creeps into tlie parts 
of the imitative art, we are to follow him, always dividing 
the part which receives him, until he is caught. For neither 
will he, nor any other genus, ever boast to escape the method 
of those, who are able to follow thus the points singly and 
universally. 

Theee. You speak welL And in this manner, therefore, 
we must act. 

“ All the odd. have. lv‘ hiififiXtiarpucif rivt ruv Iv rote Xdyotr.ircpi. 
rd roiaura ipyivuv, which is evidently an gzplanation oi‘ a lost teen- 
nical word, ■ Ficinns translates, “ vclnti fiinda quadara irretitum, ratioci- 
iiando comprehendimus," ns if ho had found In his, MS., fivircp a^tvi6iy, 
ip rote \6yote. But no person could he said to enclose an animhl with 
a sling. Plato wrote, I suspect, trtpuiXqpapsv VipiXp. For such was 
the name of a kind of net, as wo learn from Aristoph. ‘Opp. 194, Md yijp, 
pd iraylSae, fta ptiiXae, ftd lUrva. . 

** This “ forthwith ’* has no meaning here. In lieu of tiOie, Plato 
evid^lly wrote ola 6£ic, simitar to 0qpa a little above. The OtJct says 
Hesrehius, was a hybrid animal, the produce of a wolf and hyeena. The 
word has been corrupted elsewhere, as I have shown on Buripid. Tro. 
602, and Soph. Pliil. 760, and I could now add many more passages. 
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[44.] Crueat According to the preceding method of divi* 
sion, 1 now seem to see two hinds of the imitatiTe art; but 
in which of these happens to be the idea of which we are in 
search, I do not now seem to be able to perceive. 

Tkea. But first tell me, and divide the two kinds of which 
you are speaking. 

Guest. I see that one is the assimilative art. And this 
especially takes place, when any one according to the propor¬ 
tions of the original, in length, breadth, and depth, and more¬ 
over by adding fitting colours, works out the production of on 
imitation. 

Them. What then, do not all imitators endeavour to do this ? 

Giiest. Not such as mould or paint any great work. For, 
if they would give the true proportion of beautiful things you 
know that the upper parts would appear smaller than is fit¬ 
ting, and the lower parts larger, through tho former being 
seen by us at a distance^ and the latter close at hand. 

Them. Entirely so. 

[45.] Guest. Do not then the artists, bidding farewell to 
truth, now work out not real proportions, but such ns will 
seem to be beautiful in their representations? 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. lsitnotthcnjust,asbcingatlcastprobable,^^tocall 
one an image? 

Them. Yes. 

Guest. And we must call the part of the imitative art, sub¬ 
sequent to this, as we said above, assimilative. 

Them. We must so call it. 

Guest. But what shall we call that, whi<^i appears indeed 
similar to the beautiful, “^through the view taken from a fa¬ 
vourable point,*® but whft:h, (when seen by him ®®) who has 
the power to look on sqeh things sufiiciently,®® is not like that 
to which it professes ^o be like? Must we not (call it) an 
appearance since it appears to be but is not like ? 

" I confess I do not understand tho words tlcdc ys 

ujs These words were omitted by Taylor, because he did not know wbata 
to moke of tte version of Ficinus,** ex co quod baud pulchrum respiciat,” 
who found in his MS. tho oie before Is koXoS, which three MSS. omit, 
as Schleiermacher conjectured. ■* 

** The words within the lanes were properly added by Taylor to com¬ 
plete the sense. 

This sufficiently ” is scarcely intelligible. 
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Theee. Undoubtedly. 

Gueft. Is not this part to be found abundantly in painting, 
and in tbe whole of the imitative art ? 

Them. How not ? 

Guest. But may we not most correctly call thaf art, which 
produces an appearance, but not an image, phantastic ? 

Them. Very much so. 

Guest. Now I have already said that these were the two 
kinds of the image-producing art, the assimilative and phan¬ 
tastic. 

Them. Correctly so. 

[46.] Guest. But that of which I doubted then, viz. in which 
of these kinds we must put the sophist, I am not at all able even 
now to see clearly. For the man is truly wonderful; and it is 
extremely difficult to get a view of him; since even now, very 
well and cleverly, he has fled into a species, where it is hard 
to track him out. 

Them. So it seems. 

Guest. Do you then assent to this through understanding 
it ? or has a certain rush of reasoning carried you away to 
giving a rapid assent according to custom P*** 

. Them. How and for what do you say this ? 

Cruest. We are, O blessed man, truly engaged in a specula¬ 
tion thoroughly difficult. For that this thing should appear 
both to seem to be, and yet not be; and that a man should 
assert certain things, and yet not true,—ail these things (were) 
always full of difficulty formerly, and are now. For he, who 
thus speaks, must either say or think that false things truly 
exist; and thus yaking, Thetetetus, it is extremely difficult 
for him not to be hampered by a self-contradiction. 

[47.] r/ic«K. Why so? '■ . 

Guest. (Because) such a mode of speaking dares to suggest 
that a nonentity exists; for otherwi^p there would not ^ a 
falsehood, which exists. And the great Parmenides, O boy, 
while we were yet boys, did from the filst to the last testify 

this. For, both in prose and verse, he on every occasion 

" But so far was TheKtetus from Iwing accustomed to give a rapid 
asse^ that he previously complained of the Stranger being too &st for a 
man so slow. Hence we must insert ei between Xdyov and ewstOur- 
likvov. 

" Had Heindorf seen Taylor’s translation, he would perhaps have sug¬ 
gested oCrwc, and have thus obviated all the difficulty now found in Sa-wg. 
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thus speaks, ” You most not (think),” says he, non>entities 
exist; but keep thy thoughts when searching from this road.” 
This then is both testified by him, and this discourse will the 
most of all point it out, if examined with moderation. Let 
us then, if it makes no difiTerence to you, consider this in the 
first place. 

Them, Put my business where you like. But in what 
way the discourse will best proceed, do you consider yourself, 
and lead me along in that path. 

Guest. It will be proper so to do. Tell me, then. Dare 
we pronounce that which in no respect is ? 

Them. How not ? 

[48. J Guest. If then, not for the sake of contention nor of 
jesting, but in seriousness, it were necessary for any of the 
hearers to join with us in considering and stating to what 
point one ought to carry the word “nou-entity,” for what thing 
and of what kind do we think he would be able ^ to use it 
himself, and to show (its use) to a person inquiring? 

Them. You ask a dilFicult question, and to a person like my¬ 
self utterly insurmountable. 

Guest. This however is evident, that to any one of entities 
the expression of non-entity cannot be referr^. 

Them. For how could it ? 

Guest. Since then it cannot be referred to an entity, one 
cannot rightly refer it to any thing. 

Them. How could he ? 

. Guest. And this too is evident to us, that we pronounce on 
each occasion this word “ something ” respecting an entity. 
For it is impossible to pronounce it alone, |S if it were naked 
and placed in a desert from all entities. 

Them. It is impossibl'l. 

Guest. Thus considering, do you then agree with me, that 
he who pronounces the word “something,” must necessarily 
mean some one thing ?” 

Them. Yes. 

^ Guest. For you will say, that the word * something ” u ^ 
sign of one thing, and that “somethings” is a sign of many 
things. 

t 

** Stalbatiin omits ixuv and admits n vrith MSS. -which he considers 
the best; biU which here and elsewhere fiequently offer the worst 
readings. 
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Thea. How not ? 

Guest. But it is moat necessary, as it appears, that he who 
speaks of that, which is not something, must speak entirely of 
nothing. 

• These. This is most necessary. 

Guest. Is not then this to be granted, that such a person 
speaks indeed, but speaks of nothing 7 But neither must we 
say that he speaks, who.endeavours to enunciate non>entity 
These. The discourse would have then an end of doubt. 

[49.] Guest. Do not as yet speak any big word. For, O 
blessed man, the greatest and first of doubts still remain as re¬ 
gards these things: for it happens to be about the very com-, 
mencement of it (the discourse). 

These. How say you ? Speak, and do not hesitate. 

Guest. To that, which is, something else may be added of 
things that are. 

Thea. How not? 

Guest. But to that, whichds not, shall we say that something 
can be added of things that are ? 

Thete. How so 7 

Guest. Now we place number universally among things 
that are. 

' Thete. If indeed any thing else is to be placed as a thing 
that is. 

. Guest. Let us then not attempt to attribute “the many,” 
nor “ the one,” to a non-entity. 

These. We cannot it seems*’*’ with propriety attempt it, as 
reason says. 

Guest. How liien can any one enunciate by the mouth, or 
comprehend at all’^by intellect, non-entities, or a non-entiQr,- 
apart from number 7 
These. Tell me why not. 

Chust. When we speak of non-entitiel, do we not endeavour ' 
to add “ the many ” of number 7 

** I confess my inability to see what the speakeits aiming at. Ficiims 
to*seems to have been equally in the dark. F or he thus renqm the whole 
pusage: “Ho. Neque id concedendunuhominem talem diicere quidem 
aliqnid, sed non imum quid, id est nihil diceie. 7A«. A.tqui neque loqui 
dicend^ est illo, qni conatur non-ens proferre. Unde aermo extremuip 
dubitationis haberet.’* 

** The words die loicsv are correctly omitted by Fieinua. They am 
evidently superfluous on account of Ss fifstv i X&yoq. 
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Them. How not? 

Gvea. ‘^d (when we speak of) a non-entity, (do we) not 
(endeavour to adjoin) “ the one ” (of number) ? 

Them. Yes, most clearly. 

Gueat. And yet we say, that it is neither just nor right to 
endeavour to add an entity to a non-entity. 

Theca. You speak most truly. 

Gueat. You perceive then, that it is not possible correctly to 
enunciate, or speak of, or think of, a non-entity itself by itself; 
but that it is incomprehensible, unspeakable, unpronounceable 
and irrational? 

Theca. Entirely so. 

Gueat. Did I, then, just now speak falsely, when I said, that 
I would tell of the greatest doubt respecting it ? 

Theca. What then, can we mention any (doubt) greater than 
this? 

Gueat. Do you not see, O wonderful youth, from what has 
been said, that non-entity leads him, who confutes it, into such 
a perplexity, that in the very attempt to confute it, he is com¬ 
pelled to contradict himself? 

Thea. How say you ? Speak yet clearer. 

Gueat. For me there is no occasion to consider any thing 
clea'rer. For, when I laid down the proposition, that non-en¬ 
tity ought to jmrticipate neither o£“the one,” nor of “the many,” 
both a little before and now, 1 said “ the one ” abstracte^y. 
For I was speaking of a non-entity; you perceived this ? 

Theca. Yes. 

Gueat. And again, a little before, I said that a non-entity was 
unspeakable, inetfable, and irrational. Do jou follow me ? 

Theca. I do follow in a certain way. 

Gueat. When, therefor!, I endeavoured to fit entity (to non¬ 
entity)^ did I not say what is contrary to former (assertions)? 

Thea. You appear so. * 

Gueat. What then, did I not, when attributing this to it^ 
speak to it ^ as to one thing ? 

Thea. Tea. 

Gueat. And yet, while calling it irrational, inefiable, ana 
unspeakable, did I not make the assertion as pertaining to 
one thing? ' 

** So S,talbanm from many MSS., whidi I cannot understand. Heindorf 
would rood oix i>e tv hv, in lieu of tv. 
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Them. How not ? 

Guest .. For we say, that if any one correctly sp&ks of non* 
entity, he ought to define it neither as one, nor many, nor 
give it any appellation whatever; for it would be called al¬ 
ready one thing, according to this appellation.^'' 

[ 51.3 Theee. Entirely so. 

Guest What then will some one say of me ? For, both for¬ 
merly and now, he will find me overthrown respecting the 
proof of a non-entity. So that, as I have already said, let us 
not think, in my speaking at least, of logical precision respect¬ 
ing a 'non-entity. But come, let us now consider this affair 
in your speaking. 

Theee. How say you ? 

Guest Come, endeavour in a becoming and noble manner, 
as being a young man, and exerting yourself with all your 
might, pronounce something about non-entity, conformable to 
right reason, without adding to it either existence^ or the one 
or the many of number. 

Thea. The readiness of my attempt would be vastly absurd, 
were I, after seeing you suffer thus, to make it. 

Guest But, if it seems good, let us dismiss both you 
and'myself with a farewell; and until we meet with some one 
who is able to do this, let us say that the sophist has, with a 
knavery greater than aU, let himself down into a place from 
which there is no outlet. 

[ 52.3 Theee. So indeed it appears. 

Guest If then we should say that he possessed a certain fan- 
cy-efibeting art, he would, from his use of words, easily lay hold 
of us, and turn ti^ discourse to the very contrary point. For 
when we call him a maker of images, he will immediately ask 
us. What do we as^rt an image to be universally. It is meet 
then, Theaetetus, to consider what apswer to this question 
should one give to the young man. ^ 

Theee. It is evident that we shall say that thin^ seen in 
water and mirrors are im^es, and moreover such things as are 
^{tinted and fashioned and the rest of other things of this kind. 

Guest It is evident^ Theastetus, that you have never seen 
a schist. 

Theee. Why so? 

*' This is the translation of Stalbsom's text after acortection by Hein- 
dorf. 1 cannot understand it. 
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Guest, l^e will appear to jou to wink, or to bare no ejea 
at ail. 

Thece. How so ? 

Guest. When you give him this answer,®® should you sp^k 
of any thing (seen) in mirrors or mouldings, he will laugh at 
your reasons; when you speak to him as being able to see, 
he will pretend that he knows nothing of mirrors, or water, 
or of sight at all, but will ask you of that, which depends on 
reason alone. 

Theee. What is that ? 

Guest. That, which in all those things yon have mentioned, 
you, speaking of as many, think fit to call by one name, pro¬ 
nouncing the word image as being in them all one thing. Speak 
then and defend yourself, and yield nothing to the man. 

[53.] Theee. What then, O guest, can we say an image is, 
except that it is made to resemble the truth, being another 
thing the counterpart ? 

Guest. Do you say that such other thing is truly so, or to 
what do you apply the expression, such other ? 

Tlwce. It is by no. means truly a such other, but only 
seems to be. 

Guest. Do you then call a truth a real entity ? 

Theee. I do. 

Guest. But is not that, which is not tru^ contrary to truth ? 

Theee. How not? 

Guest. ®® You say then that the seeming is not an entity, if 
you assert that it is not a truth. It is however an entity. 

Theee. How so ?* 

Guest. Do you not say then truly ? 

Theee. Certainly not, ^cept a likeness in reality. 

** Taylor, translating, as usual, from the Latin instead of the Greek, 
left out the words, “Wllbn you give him this answer,” omitted by 
Ficiniis; nor did even Heiadorf perceive that they ought to commence 
the preceding speech of the Guest; and though he was offended at the 
double protasis, he did mot see that Plato wrote Orav jsiv iv icardurpoic 
II. I V Orav S' tie PKktrovri — _ ‘ • 

•__» I cannot understand either this text, riven by Stalbaum, or th# 
corrections proposed by Schleiermacher and Heindorf. Ficinus has, 
"Ho. Si ergo id, quod simile vocas, verum esse negas, ens woque 
existere negas; eat tamen. TKe. Quo pacto ? Ho. Esse ijuidem, sed' 
vere esse non fateris ? The. Certe non verum ens, sed ima^inem veram. 
Ho. Ergo non vere et ena id, quod vere ease imaginem dicunua; et non 
vere ens eat vere.” 
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Guest. That then which is not really a non-entii^, is really 
that which we call a likeness.® , " 

Them. It nearly appears that non-entity is entwined by a 
certain connexion of this kind with entity; and it is very 
strange. 

Guest. How is it possible it should not be strange ? You 
now therefore perceive that through this alternation, the 
many-headed sophist compels us unwillingly to confess that 
non-entity does somehow exist. 

These. I see it, and very much so. 

[54.] Guest. How, then, shall we define his art, and yet 
be able to be consistent with ourselves ? 

These. Why do you speak thus, and of what are you afraid ? 

Guest. When we say that he is a deceiver about an appear¬ 
ance, and that his is a certain deceptive art, whether sh^l we 
say that our soul then has a false opinion, through his art ? 
or what shall we say ? 

These. This veiy thing. For what else can we say? 

Guest. But will false opinion be fancying things contrary 
to those that are ? 

These. Contrary. 

Guest. You say then that false opinion fancies things that 
are not. 

These. It does so of necessity. 

Guest. Whether does it fancy that non-entities do not exist, 
or that non-entities do exist in a certain way ? 

These. If any one is ever deceived even a little, he must 
(fancy)™'that non-entities do exist in a certain way. 

Guest. And wi^ not entities entirely be likewise fancied 
not to exist at all ? 


These. Yes. 

Guest And this too falsely ? 

These. Yes, this too. 

Guest And false reasoning will, I think, be deemed, in the 
same way, to assert that entities do not exist, and non-entities 
ijpoxist. 

[55]. These. For how can it oAerwise become such (via. 
false)/ 

** Fiemns has, “ Si quis nnqaam qnoquomodo opinando mentitar, 
necease eat ut, qwe non sunt, esse qnodammodo judicet aa if he had 
tbnnd in his MS. tH ioidZtw instead of Sti y$. 
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Guest. Nearly not at all. But the sophist will not say 
so. Or what device is there for any one of a sound mind to 
concede; when ^’the things that have been granted before 
these^* have been admitted to he unspeakable, ineffable, 
irrational, and incomprehensible? Do we understand what 
(the sophist) says, Thesetetus ? 

Theee. How is it possible we should not ? For he will 
assert that we are saying things contrary to the present, in 
having dared to assert that falsehoods exist in opinions and 
reasons for that having been often compelled to unite 
entity to non-entity, we have just now acknowledged, that 
this is somehow the most impossible of all things. 

Guest. You have rightly recalled (me to the argument). But 
it is now time to consult about what we ought to do respecting 
the sophist. For, if we should attempt to search him out, by 
placing him in the art of falsehood-workers and enchanters, 
you see that his counter-graspings will be easy and (our) 
difficulties many. > 

Them. Very. 

Guest. We have then gone through only a small part of 
them; since they are, as 1 may say, Itoundless. 

Them. If such is the case, it would be impossibly it seems, 
to catch the sophist. 

[56.] Guest. What then, shall we now stand cowardly 
aloof? 

Them. I say we ought not, if we are able by ever so little 
to lay hold in some way of the man. 

Guest. You will then grant me pardon, and, as you just 
now said, be satisfied, if we can draw by some means even a 
little for ourselves out of such powerful redloning. 

Them. How shall I noH? 

Guest. This too I beg of you still further. 

Them. What? 

Guest. That you doanot think I am benome, as it wery a 
parricide. 

Them. Why so ? 

” These words Heindorf fancied to bo elegantly introduced by 
Plato, to avoid the repetition of rd /ii) Svra. 

u Picinus has “ cum nunc non ens in opinione et locutione pouamus, 
as if his MS. omitted and read w£ Ivn rb fih 8v-^instead of lie 

iartv. 
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Guest Because it will be iiecessaiy for us, in self-defence, 
to put to the torture the reasoning of my father ^Parmenides, 
and to compel a nonentity to exist in some way, and again an 
entity in some way not to exist. 

7%e<r. It appears that we must battle in our reasonings 
for a thing of this kind. 

Guest For how should this not be evident, as it is said, 
even to a blind man ? For, while these things are neitlier 
confuted nor confessed, any one will be able to speak at lei¬ 
sure about false assertions, or opinions respecting resemblances, 
or. images, or imitations, or appearances, or of the arts con¬ 
versant with these, without being ridiculous through his 
being compelled to contradict himself. 

Theee. Most true. 

Guest Hence we must dare to oppose my father’s reason¬ 
ing, or we must dismiss it altogether, if any sluggishness 
restrains ns from doing so (viz. opposing it). 

Tiute. But let nothing by any means restrain us. 

Guest 1 will now beg of you still a third and trifling 
request. 

These. Only mention it. 

Guest 1 just now stated that I was always faint-hearted 
about the confutation of these points, and so I am now. 

These. You did say so. 

Guest I fear as regards what has been said, lest I seem to 
you to be insane, through my changing myself on the instant, 
up and down. For we will throw ourselves on the confutation of 
the reasoning, for your sake, if indeed wo happen to confute it. 

These. As you will not then by any means appear to me 
to act improperlj^ by advancing to the confutation and de¬ 
monstration, on this account at leasUadvanco boldly. 

Guest Come then, what beginning shall we make to this 
very danger-bringing discourse? NoiV it appears, 0 boy, to 
be most necessary for us to turn to thki road. 

[58.] These. What? 

JSuest ^^To cunsider first those things'which now seena to 
fle clear, lest we become flurried,about them; and that we 
without difficulty assent to each other, as if we were in a 
position to judge correctly.^’ 

n—** In the whole of this pasuge Taylor merely put into English the 
LAtin venion of Ficinus, which differs so widely from the Grew, os to 
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Thta. State more clearlj what jou mean. 

Guest. Both Parmenides and whoeyer else has rushed for¬ 
ward to the trial respecting the Refining the quantity and 
quality of entities, seems to me to have discus^ the ques¬ 
tion loosely.'^^ 

Them. How so ? 

Guest. Each seem to me to have told a tale to u^ as if we 
were boys. One of them said that the entities are three 
but that some of them at one time are at war with each other 
in some manner; and at another, becoming friends, are mar¬ 
ried, bring fort^ and furnish food to their offspring. But 
another said that the entities are only two, the moist and the 
dry, or the hot and .the cold; and these he unites in one house 
and give? them (in marriage) to each other. But the Ele- 
atic sect among us, which derives its origin from Xenophanes, 
and from others still prior to him, details in fables that what 
is called the all is really one. But the lonian,^^ and subse¬ 
quently some Sicilian muses have thought it more safe to 
connect these with each other, and to say that entity is both 
many and one, but held together by enmity and friendship. 
For that, which is separated, always comes together, say the 

make one believe, that he supplied from his own head what was either 
wanting entirely, or only.partially legible, in the MS. he had before him. 

So Heindorf understands tticdXwe, which is literally, " of easy tem¬ 
per." But no philosopher would reason loosely. Ho might argue in a 
circle. Hence Plato wrote, perhaps, iyeveXiue* 
r* Of the ancient philosophers, some said tliat the first principles were 
three in number, the hot and the cold as extremes, but Ae moist as the 
medium; which sometimes conciliated the extremes, and sometimes not; 
but they did not place the dry in the rank of a principle at all, because 
they thought it subsisted either from the absence oiJbvaporation of mois¬ 
ture. On the other hand, the fipllowcrs of Anaxa^ras asserted that there 
were four elements, heat and ^old being the active powers, and dryness 
and moisture the passive. Heraclitus and Empedocles asserted that the 
matter of tho universe was^one, but its qualities many; with -which the 
matter sometimes agreed, and at others disagreed. Heraclitus, however, 
conceived that the partides of the .world were, through some discordant 
concord, always similar though not the same; for all things were in a 
continud flux. But Empedocles asserted that the sulhtance of the wo^d 
remainod the same; and that at one time all things were separated into* 
chaos through discoru, and in an^er were out of chaos reunited through 
concord. T. , 

** This was Archelaus, the pupil of Anaxagoras. . See Heindorf. 

This alludes to Heraclitus of Ephesus. 

** This refers to Empedocles of Agrigentum. 
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more energetic ^ of tbe Muses. But tlie more gentle ^ relax ^ 
(the doctrine by saying)^" that this takes place always ns regard) 
(the whole),“ but that the whole is in turn now one, and friendly 
(to itself),*® through Venus; and now many, and hostile U 
itself, through a certain strife. [SO.] But whether any one 
has asserted all this truly or not,*'it is difficult and wrong tc 
bring so great a reproach upon illustrious and ancient men.*' 
This, however, I may without envy show forth. 

Them. What? 

Guest. That they greatly looked down upon, and held in little 
esteem, us the many. For each of them finish their own work, 
ivithout caring at all whether we follow them when speaking, 
or desert them. 

Them. How say you ? 

Guest. When any one of them asserts in his speech that— 
many, or one or two, exist, or have been, or are in the course 
of production,>and that the hot is mingled with the cold, (and) 
elsewhere lays down somehow discretions and concretions,— 
by the gods,.Thetetetns, do you understiind what they are on 
each occasion asserting? Indeed, when I was younger, I 
thought that when any one spoke of a non-entity I accurately 
understood that, which is now doubtful; but now you see 
where we are in a difficulty respecting it, 

Them. I do see. 

[60.] Guest. Perhaps then, receiving in no less a degree the 
same feeling in our soul respecting an entity, we say we can 
easily understand it, when it is enunciated by any one; but 
not so, as regards the other, though similarly affected with re¬ 
spect to botL 

Them. Perhaps so. 

Guest. And let this very same thing be said by us respect¬ 
ing the other things before mentioned. 

” In the words awrov&rtpai, /loAncwrcpcM, and there is, as 

Boeckh was the first to remark, an allusion to musical terms; which 
would now be callc^—” forte,” “ piano,” and “ iUb letting down a string” 
49\x>nTeTt a sharp mto a flat. 

■* The words within luncs have been inserted to complete the sense. 

"—*' The whole of this posaago is in the original a mass of corruption; 
which, I could easily corrdet. The sense evidently required is soifiothing 
to this effect—But whether any one has asserted w this truly or not,,!t ia 
difficult to say; and it would be improper for me at least, if for any one, 
to bring a great reproach upon men of celebrity and of the olden time. ' 
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THem^ Entirelj so. 

Guest. We wiU specalate then, after this, about the many 
things, if it seems good; but let us now* speculate about the 
greatest and first leading thing. 

Thees. Of what are you speaking? Or is it plain that you 
assert that we ought in the first place to search after entity, 
' and (see) what they, who speak of it, think they show. . 

Guest. You understand me, Themtetus, on the instant. 
For I say that we ought to adopt the same method, as if we 
were inquiring of them here present in this way. Come, ye 
who assert that the hot and the cold, or any two such things, 
are the whole, what is it you affirm to subsist in both of these, 
when you say that both and each exist ? What are we to 
understand by this term of yours “ to exist ” ? Is it a third 
thing difiei^t from those two, and are we to lay down three 
things as the whole, and no longer two things, according to 
you ? For, while you call one of the two an entity, you can¬ 
not surely say that both are similarly an entity. For in both 
ways there would nearly be one thing, and not two. 

Them. You speak the truth. 

Guest. Are you' then willing to call both of them an entity ? 

Thees. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But, O friends, we shall say, you would thus most 
clearly call even the two things one. 

Thees. You speak most correctly. 

[ 61.3 Guest. Since then wo are thus in doubt, do you 
sufficiently explain to us what you wish to signify, when you 
pronounce (tlie word) entity ? For it is evident that you are 
conversant with these things long ago; ^d we formerly 
thought (we knew them), but now we are in doubt. Instruct 
us then, first in this very ming, that we may not fancy we un¬ 
derstand what is as8erte<J by you, when what is entirely contrary 
to this is taking place. In speaking in this manner, and 
making this request, botfi to these, and to such others as assert 
that the all is mora than one thing, shall we> O boy,. do 
any wrong ? 

Thea. By no means. 

Guest. But ought we not to inquire, to the utmost of pur 
power, of those who assert that the all is one, what they call 
entity? 

Thees. How not ? 

VOL. in. 


L 
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Guest To this question then let them answer, Do 70a 
assert there is one thing alone ? They will say, We do assert 
it. Will they not? 

Them. Yes. 

Guest What then, do you call entity a thing ? 

Theta. Yes. 

Guest Do you say, it is that which the one is^ employing 
two names respecting the same tiling ? or how ? 

[62.] Theta. What answer will thepr hare after this, O 
stranger ? 

Guest It is evident, Thesetetus, that to him who lays down 
this hypothesis, it will not be the easiest thing of all to give 
ah answer respecting the present question, or any other 
whatever. 

Theta. How so ? 

Guest To acknowledge tliat there are two names, while 
laying down that there is not but one thing, is surely ri¬ 
diculous. 

Theta. IIow not ? 

Guest And to receive (the assertion) altogether from him, 
who says that a name is a thing possessing no value— 

Theta. In what manner ? 

Guest He who lays down a name as different from a thing, 
speaks of two certain things. 

Theta. He does. 

Guest And yet, if he lays down that the name is the 
same with the thing, he will be compelled to say,' it is 
the name of notliing; or, if he says it is the name of some¬ 
thing, it will result that a name is only the name of a name, 
but of nothing else. 

Theta. It is so. 

Guest And the one must be one entity alone of one, and 
not*® itself the entity of a name. 

“ To complete the sentence, Ficinus adds, “ temerarinm,” i. e. it is 
rash; who omits, however, the words, Koyov oie Ai> txov, in whieh all the 
idiSlcuIty lies. Ta^or translates, “ of which no occonnt can be ^ven.” 
Blcphens, *' rationi consentaneum haiuUfnerit,” and reads Ixot. Hein* 
dorf and Stalbauin retain Ixov ; but they do not condescend to tell us 
how they understand the words. ^ 

" This is the emendation of Ast and Stalbaum, who read eal oi roS 
iv6jiaToet in lieu of sal rovro 6v6iiaTos in some MSS., and sal ro3 
iyofiaroe in others. 
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Them, It is necessary'. 

Guett. l|ut do they say' that the whole is different from 
the one entity, or the some with it ? 

[63'.] Them. How will they not say it, and do say it ?** 

Guett. If, then, a whole is, as Parmenides says, “ Like the 
bulk of a sphere that is a peiiect circle on Ml sides, and pos¬ 
sessing equal powers on every part from the middle;®® for 
there must needs be nothing greater or less on this side or on 
thatit is necessary for entity, being of such a kind, to have 
a middip and extremities; and having these, there is every 
necessity for it to have parts. Or how shall wo say ? 

Them. Just so. 

Guest. But nothing prevents the divided from having in 
all its parts the accident of the one; and in this way every 
entity and a whole would bo one. 

Them. How not ? 

Guest. But is it not impossible that what suffers such acci¬ 
dents should itself be the very one ? 

Them. IIow so ? 

Guest. Surely according to right reason, that, which is truly 
the one, must be said to be entirely without parts. 

Them. It must indeed. 

Guest. But such a thing as consists of many ports would 
not harmonize with the one.®® 

Them. 1 understand you. 

Guett. But whether will entity, having the accident of the 
one, be thus one, and whole? or must we by no means say that 
entity is a whole ? 

Them. You have proposed a difficult chove. 

** Here is some error. To ii^doublo question there could net be a single 
answer. Ficiuus has “ Cur non dixerint ? Dicunt enim.” 

** Ficinus, perceiving doubtless that the dcllnition given by Parmenides 
of a sphere was geometrically incorrect, added, I snspect, out of his own 
head, between “a medio,” and “penitusimque distans,” the words “ad 
ciieumferentiam.” Ha^ he been still living, 1 would have told him what, 

1 suspect, the philosophic poet did really write. ' As i>is, I will leave t^je 
truth to be discovered by future geometers and Greek scholars united. ** 

^ So Taylor translated, it woifld seem, from finding Uiat the Greek 
rqj hXy (or rji 8Xq» Xdy^ in some MSS., or Xdyw SXw in othersV was 
at^variance with the chain of reasoning. Heindorf indeed asserts'that 
ry Xdyqi is to bo referred to rhv ipBbv Xdyov, mentioned just before. But 
in that case 6p6iS would not have been omitted hero. Perhaps PlaUi, 
wrote r.^ kvi yt oXqi. 

L 2 
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Guest. Too speak however most truly. For entity having 
the accident to in some way one, it does not aftpear to be 
the same as the one; and the all will be more than one. Is 
it not so ? 

Them. Yes. 

1^64.3 Guest. But yet if entity is not a whole, on account 
of Its bmng subject to the accident belonging*^ to the whole, 
and yet is the whole itself, it follows that entity is in want of 
itself.** 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. And entity, according to this reasoning, bding de¬ 
prived of itself, will be a non-entity. 

Them. Just so. 

Guest. And thus again the all becomes more than one; since 
both entity and the whole have obtained each their proper na¬ 
ture, apart from the other. 

Them. .True. 

Guest. And if the whole has not an existence at all, the 
very same things will take place with respect to entity ; and 
in Edition to its not having an existence, it would at no time 
have been produced. 

. Them. Why so ? 

Guest. Whatever is produced is always produced as a 
whole. So that he, who does not place amongst entities [the 
one orj ** the whole, ought to speak neither of existence or 
production as an entity. 

Them. It appears that such is wholly the case. 

Guest. Moreover, that, which is not a whole, must not have 
the accident of a^y quantity whatever. For, while it has the 
accident of quantity, whatever that piay be, it must necessarily 
be a whole. 

[65.] Them. Entirely so. 

Guest, Each (view) then will appear to have taken up ten 
thousand other endless doubts for hihi, who says that entity 
is either two or only one. 

Them. The ifght which is just now breaking almost shows 
*' This is the only intelligible rendering I can give to in' Utivov. 
Heindorf refers to his note on Phedon. { 110. 

** *Hov entity can be said to be in want of itself, I confess I do not under¬ 
stand ; unless it be said that by “itself” is meant “being ” or “ existence.” 

** Sohlsiermacher was the first to expunge the words within brackets 
as inteil^TiitK vith the chain of reasoning. 
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(this). For one thing is linked with another and brings with 
it a wandering (of the mind) greater and more dangerous 
respecting what luu been from time to time asserted before. 

Guest. But we have not yet gone through the whole®® of 
those, who have accurately discoursed about entity and non¬ 
entity. Let, however, (this) suffice. And let us conrader 
again those who speak inaccurately on these subjects, that we 
may perceive from all quarters, that it is in no respect mmre 
easy to say what entity is, than what non-entity is. 

Thea. We must therefore march against them. 

Cruest. Now, in truth, there appears to be among them, 
as it were, a kind of giants’ war, throhgh their conflicts with 
each other respecting existence. 

Theee. How so ? 

Guest. Some of them draw down to earth ell things from 
heaven and the unseen region, unskilfully®^ laying hold for 
this purpose of rocks and oaks. For through their touching 
all such things as these, they strenuously contend that that 
alone exists, which afibrds impact and touch; and they define 
body and existence to be the same. But if any one says that 
of other things some have not a body, they thoroughly despise 
(the assertion), and are unwilling to hear another (word). 

Them. Taa have spoken of terrible men. For 1 also have 
met with many'such. 

[66.] Guest. Wherefore the opponents®® of these men very 
carefully defend themselves from on high, from the invisible re¬ 
gion, and compel certain intelligible and incorporeal forms to be 
the true existence; and breaking into small pieces the bodies of 
the others, and that, which is called by thejia truth, they do in 
their own discourses, instead of existence, talk of some produc¬ 
tion carried on. But between these, Thesetetus, an immense 
contest has always exjsted respecting these matters. 

Them. True. 

Guest. Let us now, therefore, receive from both these 

** The reading of irdvrwc. preBerred by GuseVus alone, has been 
adopted in Ueu of uiw, by Stalbaum at Hoindorrs suggestion. 
whole passage is, however, &r from being correct. 

** Inave translated cirixvuc *' unskilfully,” to show what Plato thought 
of the hlaterialists of his day. Stsdbaum has unskilf u lly preferred M 
ordinary meaning " really.’* 

*■ These, says Schleiermacher, were the philosophers of Megara; of 
whom (he principal was Gudid. 
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races an account in detail of the existence which thej laj 
down. 

Theee. But how shall we receive it ? 

Guest. From those that place existence in forms we may 
easily receive it; for they are more mild; but from those 
who violently draw aU things to body, with more difficulty. 
And perhaps it will be nearly impossible. It appears to me, 
however, that we ought to act with respect to them in this way. 

Theae. In what ? 

Guest. Moat of all to render them, if possible, better in deed; 
but if we make no progress in this, let us render them so in 
word, by supposing them to answer more equitably than at pre¬ 
sent they would be willing to do. For that, which is assented to 
by better persona, possesses more authority than that (which is 
assented to) by worse. However, we pay no attention to these 
things, but are seeking out the truth. 

Thecs. Most right. 

[67.] Guest. Order therefore those that have become bet¬ 
ter to answer you, and to interpret what they assert. 

Thtee. Be it so. 

Guest. Let them say then whether they call a mortal ani¬ 
mal a thing ? 

Theee. How not ? 

Guest. And do they not acknowledge that this is an ani¬ 
mated body ? 

Thea. Certainly. 

Guest. Laying down that the soul is one of the things that 
exist. 

Theee. Yes. „ 

Guest. But do they not say that one soul is just, and an¬ 
other unjust; and one prudent, and Mother imprudent ? 

Theee. How not ? 

Guest. But does not each soul ‘become such through the 
habit and presence of justice, and the bontrary (through the 
habit and .presence) of the contraries ? <. 

Theee. Yes; tb this likewise they assent. 

Guest. But will they say that what is able to be present to, 
absenLCrpm, any thing, is something? 

** I cannot bcliire that Plato wrote here roTv ysyeiiv. Ono would pre¬ 
fer roTv ytiyttioXv, oa'n § 71, where there is an allusion to the giants 
mentioned in § 6S. 
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Tkea. Thej say it. 

Guest. Since then justice and prudence, and the other vir¬ 
tues, and their contraries, tdgether with the soul in which they 
are implanted, exist, whether will they say that each of these 
is invisible and tangible, or that all of them are invisible ? 

ThetB. They will assert that nearly not one of the&i is 
.visible. 

[68.] Guest. But what ? Do they say that any one of such 
things has a body ? 

Them. They do not give the same answer to the whole of 
this question; but that the soul itself appears to them to pos¬ 
sess a certain body; but with respect to prudence, and each 
of the other things about which you just now inquired, they 
are ashamed to dare either to confess that they are not one of 
existing things, or to strenuously assert that all of them are 
bodies. 

GuesL The men, Themtetus, have clearly become better. 
For such of them as are seed-sown,or earth-sprung,®* would 
not be ashamedt to assert one of these points, but would con¬ 
tend that whatever they cannot, squeeze together witit their 
hands, is altogether nothing. 

Them. You state very nearly what they think. . 

Guest Let us then again ask them. For, if they are will¬ 
ing to grant ‘that even any trifling thing is incorporeal, it is 
suflicient. For they must say, with respect to these (incorpo¬ 
real) and those (corporeal), which have a body bom with them, 
what it is they look to, when they assert that both exist. 

[69.] Theai. Perhaps, however, they would be in a dif¬ 
ficulty. .. 

Guest. But if they.^ulFer any thing ot this kind, consider 
whether, on our proposing the question, they would be willing 
to admit and confess that existence is a thing of this kind. 

Them. Of what kind? Speak, apd we shall quickly know. 

Guest. I say thenf that what possesses any power soever, 
whether of doing nny thing naturally to another, or of suffering 

** In the expression “ seed-sown,’* there is an aliusion to the Thehans, 
who wore said to be Uie dcsceadanta. of the men, who sprung up from Uie 
teefli of the serpent, which Cadmus had scattered as seed. 

** So too in “ earthr^prung,” there is a reference to the Atheniens, who 
boasted that, like grasshoppers, they had sprung from the earth. 

**■—** 1 have followed, what common sense requires, the arrangement 
of the speeches suggested by Comarius, and adopted by Taylor. 
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even the least thing from the vilest thi^, althoimh only onc^—. 
every thing of this kind does r^ly exist. For 1 lay down a de¬ 
finition by defining that existences are nothing else but power. 

Tkees. But since th^ cannot at present say any thing better 
than this, they receive it. 

Guest. It is well; for perhaps hereafter both to us and them 
something different will appear. Let this then here remaii^' 
acknowledged by us on their account. 

Them. It shall remain. 

r_7o.] Guest. Let us now proceed to the others, the friends 
of forms. And do you interpret to us what is said by them. 

Thete. It shall be so. 

Guest. Do you then say that generation is one thing,^ and 
existence another, separating them in some way ? 

Thea. We do. 

Guest. And that by body we communicate with generation, 
through sensation, but through reason by our soul with real 
existence, which you say is found for ever under the same 
circumstance in a similar manner, but that generation exists 
differently at different times ? 

Thea, We do. 

. Guest. But, ye best of men, what shall we say you mean 
by the communion between both ? Is it not that which we 
just now mentioned ? 

Thea. What was that ? 

Guest. Passion or action arising from a certain power, 
from the concurrence of things with each other. Perhaps^ 
Theaetetus, you have not heard their answerdo this question; 
but I have, through my familiarity with them. 

Thea. What answer then do they .give? 

[71.]. Guest. They do not admit with us, what was just 
now said against the eaTth-bom^ respecting existence. 

Thea. What was that ^ 

Guest. We laid down as a sufficient definition of existence^ 
(that it is) when the power is present to gny thing, either of 
suffering or doingein the smallest point. 

" Kciniu has, “Aliud essentism, aliud generationem'dicitis.** Ha' 
fimnd therefore in his MS., piv oiielav, r^v it ylvtmp, os Comariiia 
partly saw. 

-By the *' earth-born ’* are meant the *' seed-aown ** and “ earth- 
tprong’* mentioned in § 68, or the giants alluded to in § 65. 
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. Thea. did. 

Gw»t. To this thqr say, that a power of doing and suffer¬ 
ing has a share with generation; but that neither of these 
powers is adapted to existence. 

Them. Do they then not speak to the purpose ? 

Guest. To this we must say that we require to hear trom 
them still more clearly, whether they acknowledge that the 
soul knows, and that existence is known. 

Them. They certainly say this. 

Guest. But do you say that to know, or to be known, is* 
action, or passion, or both ? Or that passion is one thing, and 
(action)another? Or that neither of these has a share in 
any respect with the other ? 

Them. It is evident that neither (has a share) with the 
other. For, (if they admitted this,)**’*’ they would contradict 
what they before asserted. 

Guest. I understand this at least, that if to know were to 
do something, it would necessarily happen that what is 
known would become passive. And according to this reason¬ 
ing, existence being known by knowledge, would, as far as it 
is known, be, through becoming passive moved; which we 
say cannot take place about the act of resting. 

Them. Rightly so. 

[72.] Guest. What then, by Zeus, shall we be easUy per¬ 
suaded that motion, life, soul, and prudence, are not truly 
present to that which is existing in perfection, and that it 
neither lives, nor thinks, but stands immovable, not possess¬ 
ing an intellect as an object of respect and holy? 

Them. It would be a dreadful thing, O guera, to admit this. 

Guest. Shall we say thfti that it possesses intellect, but 
not life ? 

Them. And how? , 

Guest. But say we th|t both these reride in it, but shaU 
we say that it does not possess these in soul at least? 

' Them. But after what other manner can it ppssess ? 

■* Taylor found in his copy of Ficinns, as Fischer did in his, “ aut' 
aUud quidem pad, aliud autem agero.** But in the ed. pr. the whole 
clause IS omitted, as it is in many MSS. And so it should be ; or 
we must insert with' Heindorf woltifta to balance r&Onita, whatever 
Stalbaum may say to the contrary. 

Ficinushas “ Alioquin contraria illomm, que supra conceasmant, 
imno admittnrant.** 
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Guest. That it (possesses) ‘ then at least intellect, life, and 
soul; but that, though animated, it abides iferfectly im¬ 
movable? 

TheiB. All this appears to me at least to be irrational. 

Guest. We must therefore grant that both the moved and 
motion are existences. 

Theee. How not ? 

Guest. It follows then, Themtetus, that intellect is never on 
any account in any way present to any one of things immovable. 

[73.] The<B. It (follows) easily. 

Guest. And yet, if wc grant that all things are borne along 
and moved, we shall by such an assertion take away this 
sameness from existences. 

Theee. How so ? . 

Guest. Does it appear to you that what exists according to 
the same, and in a similar manner, and about the same, can 
ever exist without a standing ? 

These. By no means. 

Guest. But do you perceive that intellect ever is or would 
be without these ? 

These. Least (of all). 

Guest. And truly we should contend with every .argu¬ 
ment against him, who, causing science, or prudence, or intel¬ 
lect to disappear, strenuously insists in behalf of any thing 
in any way whatever. 

Theee. And very much so. 

Cruest. But there is every necessity, as it appears, for the 
philosopher, and him who honours these things the most on 
this account, net to listen at all to those, who, asserting that 
there is either one or many fums, admit that the whole 
stands still; nor on the other hand, to those who are putting 
existence into motibn by every means; but to say, according 
to the prayer of boys, ® whatever are immovable; and have 
been moved, are both the being and'the all.* 

• Heiadoif aifa that, “although might have dropt out easily 
after he would not introduce it without the authority of MSS.’’ 

Ficinus perhaps found it in his. F6r his veision is “ Utrum mentem, 
vitam, aniaam habere dicendum.*’ 

V-* Out of this mass of rubbish neither Schleiermacher nor Heiqdprf 
could elicit a particle of sense; for they did not see, What Stalbaum was 
the first to remark, that there is an allusion to somo gtune, during which 
dm (Mdten said, “ What are unmoved, may they be moved.” But in 
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Them. M(^st true. 

[ 74.3 Gue$t. jbo wo not then appear to have now reason¬ 
ably in our discourse comprehended existence ? 

• Thece. Entirely so. 

Gueat, Ho ! ho 1 Themtetus, how do ^we now seem abcipt 
to know the difficulty of the inquiry about it. 

' ThetB. How so ? and why do you assert this ? 

Guest. Do you not perceive, O blessed man, that we are 
at present in the greatest ignorance respecting it ? And yet we 
appear to ourselves to say something about it. 

Theee. To myself at least. But I do not very well under¬ 
stand how we are unconsciously in this state. 

Guest. Consider more clearly, whether, by assenting to 
this, we should not be justly asked, as we have asked them, 
who said that the whole consisted of the hot and the cold. 

Them. Remind me what these questions were. 

Guest. By all means: and I will endeavour to do this by 
asking you this, as I then asked them, that we may make 
some progress together. 

Theee. Rightly so. 

[ 75.3 Guest. Be it so. Do you not say then, that motion 
and standing are contrary to each other ? 

Theee. How not ? 

Guest. And you surely say that both and each of them 
exist equally. 

Theee. 1 do. 

Guest. Do you then say that both and each are moved, 
when you admit that they exist ? 

Theee. By no means. 

Guest. But do you metfi that they stand, when you say 
that both exist? 

Theee. How ean I? 

that case the past participle Ktmvtiitiva would not hare been used instead of 
the present participle, Kivoiiuva. The allusion I suspect is to a top or tee¬ 
totum, which the faster itsis mode to rerolro on its axis, the more it seems 
to stand still, or, as boys say, to sleep; and thus gives tllb best idea of the 
universe being in motion and standing still at one and the same time. 
Uonce Plato perhaps wrote card riuv rtpl Slvav rixvjiP, olp isiv^ra 
rd sal Kuuvtil^va, rd Xv rc cal rd srav dtvqv XvvaftpSnpd Xfyetv; where 
iiiniv still lies hid in 4^i}, found in a single MS. The sense would then 
be, “ To call both the one and the whole a whirl, according to the skill 
of those engaged in playing with tops, by whom even things which have 
been put into motion become unmqv^.” 
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Guest. Placing then existence, as a third thing, alongside 
these in jonr soul, and considering it as comprehending under 
itself standing and motion, and looking to their communion 
with existence, you hare asserted that both of them exist. 

Thea. We seem nearly to prophesy very truly that exist¬ 
ence is a certain third thing, when we say that motion and 
standing exist. 

Guest. Existence then is not both motion and standing, 
but something different from them. 

Thea. It appears so. 

Guest Hence existence, according to its own nature, 
neither stands nor is moved. 

These. It is nearly so. 

Guest Whither then ought he to turn his thoughts, who 
wishes to fix in himtelf any clear conceptions respecting ex¬ 
istence? 

Thea. Whither? 

(ruest To no point do I think it is yet easy for him (to 
turn). For, if existence is not moved, why has it not stood 
still? Or on the other hand, why is that, which in no 
respect stands still, not moved? But existence has just now 
appeared to us to be apart from both of these. Is this, how¬ 
ever, possible ? 

Thea. It is the most impossible of all things. 

[76.] Cruest In the next place, then, it wiU be just to call 
to mind this. 

Thea. What? 

Guest That being asked what name non-entity ought to 
bear, we were hampered by the greatest difiiculty. Ite you 
remember ? 

Thea. How not? 

Guest Are we then in a less difficul^nowrespecting entity ? 

Thea. We appear to be, 0 gue|^ if it be impossible to 
say so, in a greater. 

GruMt. Let^hen this question of difficulty lie here. But 
Unce both entny and non-entity have equally a share of difiS- 
culty, there is now a hope that, if one of them shall appear 
mvo obscure, or more clear, the other will appear such 
likewise; and on the other hand, if we should not be able to 
see either of them, (the other also will be in a similar state.)* 
* TMb clausOi im*/**'*-'** u omitted 
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And tbiis we sliaU pursue,* in the most becoming manner we 
can, the discourse respecting both of them together. 

Very well. 

[77.] Guest. Let us state then after' what manner we call 
on each occasion this same thing by many names. 

These, Such as what ? Give an example. 

Guest. In speaking of man we give him various appdla- 
tions, and attribute to him colour, figure, magnitude, vices, 
and virtues; in all which, and ten thousand other particulars, 
we not only say that he is a man, but that he is good^ and an 
infinity of other things: and in the same manner we by down 
other things, each as one, and we again call it many things, 
and by many names. 

These. True. 

Guest. Whence, I think, we have prepared a feast to young 
men, and to those old men who learn late in life.* For it is 
easy for every one immediately to lay hold (of the doctrine), 
that it is impossible for the many to bo one, and the one many. 
Hence they exult forsooth, not sufiering us to say that a man is 
good, but that the good is a good, and the man a man. For I 
think, Thesetetus, you have often met with thos^ who serious- 
ly apply themselves to things of this kind, (and) sometimes 
(even)® with rather elderly persons, who, through the poverty 
of their possessions with respect to wisdom, admire such 
things as these^ and think they have discovered the very-wise 
thing itself. 

[78.] These. Entirely so. 

Guest. That oim discourse then may extend to all who 
have ever conversed at all respecting existeime, let what will 
be now said in the way of|interrogation, be lor those and for 
tlie rest with whom we h^e before conversed. 

These. What is this ? 

Guest, Whether we dhould neither join existence to motion 

in all the Greek MSS., and preserved only in the version of Ficinna— 
“ alterum qnoque similithr fore.” ^ 

* All the MSS. have itweSfitOa, contia^ to the sense. Heind. sonestod 
iitiiijuOa, from '* persequamur ” in Ficinus. Stolbaum prefers ouktw- 
aoiuw. 

‘ Stalbanm thinks that Plato alludes here to Euthydemns and Dikny- 
sodorua, who are said in Euthydem., p. 272, B., to have learnt Dialectics 
late in life. ^ 

* Ficinus has "plerumque etiam seniorea” 
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and standing^ nor any thing else to anj thing elm; but os if 
things were unmix^, and impossible to t^e a port with 
each other, we should place them thus (separate) in our dis¬ 
course? Or whether we should bring all things to the some, 
as’if they were able to taken part with each other? Or 
(only) some, and some not? Which of these, Themtetus, 
shall we say they would prefer ? 

Theee. I indeed have nothing to answer to this on their 
behalf. Why do you not, by answei'iiig each question, con¬ 
sider what follows from each ? 

[79.] Guest. You say well; and let us suppose them, if 
you please, to say, in the first place, that nothing has any 
power of communion with any thing for any thing. Wili 
not then motion and standing in no respect take a part of ex¬ 
istence ? 

Thea. They will not. 

Guest. But will either of them exist, not having a com¬ 
munion with existence ? 

• Tliea. It will not. 

Guest. By this admission, all the doctiines, it seems, have 
become rapidly subverted, as well of those, who put all things 
in motion, as of those, who make (all things) stand like one, 
and of those, who assert that entities, according to forms, 
subsist ever under the same circumstances and in a similar 
manner. For all these join existence at least (with their 
doctrines), some asserting that things are really moved, and 
others that they really stand. 

Tlieae. Entirely so. 

Guest. More<^er, such as at one time unite all things, and 
at another separate them, whether Vlividing them into one and 
from one into infinite, or into finite elements, and composing 
from these,^ and whether they consider this as partially, 
or as always taking place,—iil all tllcse cases they will say 
nothing to the purpose, if there is ih no respect a commin¬ 
gling. 

[80.] Theei. Right. 

Guest. Further still, they will have gone through their dis- 
coi^M the most ridiculously-of all men, who permitting no- 

'—' I confess my inability to understand all this. 1 suspect there is 
an error here, arising; from the wrong collocation'of some words and the 
omission of others. 
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tiling to the ^mmunion of the accident of “ different,” (have 
thought pro^r) to use the appellation, “ the other.” * 

Theee. How so ? 

Guest. They are compelled somehow .to employ about all 
things, “to be,?* and “apart,”<and “others,” and “by itseff,” 
and ten thousand other (expressions), from which being unable 
to abstain, and® not to insert them in their discourses, they do 
not require others to confute them, but walk about, having, 
as the saying is, an enemy and an adversary at home, vocifer¬ 
ating within, and always carrying, as it were, the absurd 
Eurycles'® with them." 

Theee. You really say what is similar and true.** 

Guest. But what if we permit all things to have the power 
of alternate communion with each other? 

*® Theee. This I myself am able to refute. 

Guest. How? 

Theee. Because motion itself would entirely stand (still), 
and on the other hand, standing itself would be moved, if 
tiiey were alternately mingled*® with each other. 

'ftieee.' But this indeed is impossible from the greatest 
necessity, for motion to stand still, and standing to be moved. 

Them. How not ? 

** Guest. The third thing therefore alone remains. 

Them. Yes. 

[81.] Guest. For one of these things is necessary; either 

* To complete the sense I have ventured to supply the verb, which 
should govern vooeayopiittv. 

• I cannot understand this “ and.” The sense reqtuires “ so as, m 
Greek, Hart — 

“ This proverb, says the Scholiast, was applied to nioso who prophesy 
evil to themselves. For Euryc%a appeared to have a certain doemon in 
his belly, from whence he was called a ventriloquist; but having on one 
occasion prophesied evil to some person, he was ill-treated by him; ^ as 
Calchas would have sufferedVt the hands of Agamemnon for prophesying 
evil, had he not first ongagedsAchillcs to defend him. 

** Ficinus has “ Verum eat quod dicis ac simile.” From whence it is 
easy to elicit Xiyttc d\q^£ rt h sai Sftotov. On h sal see my Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 114. 

IS —11 In the arrangement of thc^speecheshere I have followed Bekker; 
who knew, what Stalbaum did not, that the words ’AXXd /t^v —yt always 
commence a speech in Plato. ^ , 

** Ficinus has, “ si invieem comiuiscerentur,” in Greek, imfuywoia- 
0i|y; and so probably reads one MS. T., and not iwi/uyvoi'effqv, as stated 
by Bekker. 
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that all things should be commingled, or nothing; or that 
some things should be willing to be commingled', and others 
not. 

Thece. How not ? 

Guett Now it has been foand that two cannot (be com* 
mingled). 

* TAea. Just so. 

Guest. Every one therefore who wishes to answer rightly, 
will adopt that which remains of the three. 

The4B, Very much so. 

Guest. But since some things are willing to do so, (he 
mingled,) and others not, they will be affected nearly in the 
same manner as letters. For some of these do not lit with 
each other, but others do fit. 

TAeee. How not ? 

Guest. For vowels being pre-eminently the bond, os it 
were, of the other (letters), it has come to pass, that without 
some one of them, it is impossible for any of the rest to fit 
one with the other. 

TAeee. And very much so. 

Guest. Does then every one know what letters will unite 
-with what ? or is there a need of art to him, who is about to 
do this sufficiently ? 

TAeee. Of art. 

Guest. What kind of art ? 

TAeee. The grammatic. 

[82.] Cfuest. What then, with respect to sharp and flat 
sounds, is not he, who has the art to know the sounds that are 
combined or not^a musician, but he who does not know, not 
a musician ? 

TAeee. It is so. 

Guest. And in other things of skill, and want of skill, we 
shall find other circumstances of such a kind*. 

TAeee. How not ? 

Guest. Since then we have acknowledged, that the genera 
(of things) ha^'e a mingling with each other, after the same 
manner, is it not necessary for him to proceed in his discourse 
wit^ some science, who is about to show what kind of genera 
accord with what kind, and what do not receive each other? 
Likewise whether these genera so hold together through all 
things as to be capable of being mutually mingled ? And again 
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in their divisions, whether there are other causes of division 
through whcnes ? 

Them. How is there not a need of science, and, perhaps, of 
nearly the greatest ? 

Guest. What then, Theaetetus, shall we call this science ? 
Or,;by Jupiter, have we ignorantly fallen upon the science of 
frtemen ? And do we nearly appear, while searching after a 
sophist, to liave found previously a philosopher ? 

[83.] Them. How say you ? 

Guest. Shall we not say, that to divide according to genera, 
and neither to think the same species different, nor a different 
species the same, is the business of the dialectic science ? 

Them. Yes, we will say so. 

Guest. Ho then who is able to do this,, perceives sufficiently 
one idea every way extended through many things, of which 
each one lies apart, and many different from one another, ex¬ 
ternally comprehended under one; and on the other hand, one 
idea through many wholes conjoined in one, and many ideas, 
every way separated (from each other). This is to know how 
to distinguish according to genus, in what point each can 
have a communion, and where they'cannot. - 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. But you will not, I think, assign the dialectic art to 
any other than one, wlio philosophizes purely and justly. 

[84.] Them. For how should any one assign it to any 
other ? 

Guest. If we seek indeed, we shall find, both now and here¬ 
after, a philosopher in a place of this kind, though difficult to 
see him clearly; but the difficulty in the case pf a sophist and 
that of a philosopher is of i)|diffcrent kind. 

Them. How so ? 

Guest. The one flying into the darkness of non-entity, and 
by rubbing touching it,''^*is through the obscurity of the place 
hard to be perceived. 1/it not so ? 

Them. 1^ it seems., 

>* This is the literal traiwlatioii of the nonsensical rat^ upoaar- 
T6iuvoe ainije, with which some> will perhaps compare Milton’s “ dark¬ 
ness palpable,” derived from the Scriptural—*'a darkness thatcoifld"ba 
felt.” Bnt such an idea is not what the train of thou^t requires 
Ficinus has “ et diutuma consqetudine tenebrU illis oifumwur,” which 
Taylor translated “ and by use becoming adapted to it.”' 

VOL. m. H 
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Guett.^ But the philosopher, alwajs lying, through reasoning, 
near the idea of entity, is, through the splendour of tlie region, 
by no means easily discerned. For the eyes of the soul of the 
many are unable to endure the looking upon what is divine. 

Thete, And this too it is likely is the case; no less than 
that. 

Guest. On this pointy therefore, we shall shortly reflect 
more clearly, if it ^ permitted to us wishing it. But with 
■ rrapcct to the sophist, it is evident that we must not dismiss 
him, before we have sufliciently surveyed him. 

Theta. You speak wclL 

[85.] Guest. Since then it is acknowledged by us, that some 
genera have a communion with each other, and some have not, 
and that nothing prevents some from having a communion 
with a few, others with many, and others through all and 
with all,—T-let us, in the next place, follow the reasoning, and 
in this way spwulatc, not about all spech.'s, lest we be con¬ 
founded by their multitude,—but, selecting some of those called 
the greatest, let us first consider thequalities of each, and then 
what power of communion they possess with each other, in 
order that, although we may not be able to comprehend entity 
and non-entity with all dearness, we may at least not want 
for reasons respecting them, as far as the manner of the pre¬ 
sent speculation admits, if perchance it be permitted us, when 
we assert that non-cutity is in reality a non-entity, to escape 
unscathed. 

Theta. So most we do. 

[86.] Guest. Now the greatest of all the genera, which we 
have now mentioned, are, entity itsdf, standing, and motion. 

Theta. Very much so. 

Guest. And we have said that the two (latter) are 
with each other. 

Theta. Very much so. 

Guest. But entity is mixed with* both; for both do some¬ 
how exist. 

Theta. How not ? 

Guest. These things then become three. 
f Certainly. 

Guest Is not then each of these different from the other 
two, but the same with itself? 

Thea. It is. 
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Guest. W^at then have -we now said of sameness and 
difference? (Must we say that), as there are two genera 
different from the other three, but yet always mingled with 
them from necessity, we have to consider about five, and not 
three genera only ? Or have we unconsciously denominate 
the same and the different, as something belonging tothem?'* 

[87.] Them. Perhaps so. 

Guest, But surely motion and standing are neither the 
diff^ent nor the same ? 

Thees. How so ? 

Guest. That which we in common call motion and stand¬ 
ing can be neither of these. 

Thees. Why? 

Guest. Because motion would be standing, and standing 
be motion. For, with respect to both, either one becoming 
the other, would compel that other to change into the con¬ 
trary to its nature, as participating in tlie contraiy. 

Theat. Very much so. 

Guest. But yet both participate of the same and the 
different. 

These. They do. 

Guest. Let us then not assert that motion is either the 
same or the'different, nor on the other hand (assert this), oi 
standing. 

These. Let us not. 

Guest. But must entity and the same be considered by us - 
as one? 

These. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But if entity and the same signify that which is in 
no respect different, when# we again say that motion and 
standing both exist, we shall thus assert that they are the 
same, as things existing.^ 

These. But this is surely impossible. 

Guest. It is impossible then for the same and entity to 
be one. 

These. Nearly so. 

** Instead of ictlvuv ri, Ast has happily restored i Ittlvuv rt, “ some¬ 
thing belonging to those five;’* for thus numerals, by being united*to 
nouns or pronouns, have frequently led to the corruption of me text; as 
1 have shows inPoppo’s Prolegomena, p. 223, by numerous instances; 
to which I could now add many more. 

M 2 
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Guest. We must place then the same as a fpurth species, 
in addition to the former three. 

Thea, Entirely so. 

[88.] Cruest. But must we say that the different is a fifth 
species ? Or must we conceive that this and entity are some . 
two names belonging to one genus ? 

Theee. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But 1 think you will grant, that of existences, 
some always subsist themselves by themselves, but others in 
relation to each other.** 

Thea. Why not ? 

Guest. But tliQ different is always referred to the differ¬ 
ent. Is it not ? 

TTiea. It is. 

Guest. But this would not be, unless entity and" the differ¬ 
ent widely differed from each other. But if the different 
participated of both species, as entity does, there would be 
something even of the different not different with reference 
to the different. But now it happens from necessity that, 
whatever is really different, is so from its relation to that 
which is different.*® 

' Thea. You say, as the fact is. 

Guest. We must say then, that the nature ofthe different 
must be added as a fifth to the species, of which we have al¬ 
ready spoken. 

Thea. Yes. 

Guest. And we will say that it pervades through all these. 
For each one is different from the others, not through its own 
natui^ but thspugh participating in the idea of the different. 

Thea. And very much so. ^ 

[89.] Chiest. Let us say thus of the five genera, 'taking 
each singly. 

Thea. How? 

** The antithesis in “ tlicmselves by th'Jmselves,” requires here 

others,” not *cach other,” in Greek aWa, not dXAqXannless it be 
said that Plato wrote dXXa, i. e. ** some to one thing, and some to 
another.” ’ *•' 

i* So Taylor translates the version of Ficinns, “ ut secundum id, quod 
est, alteram sit,” answering to the Greek in some MSS., wp6e irtpov 
rovro, imp ieriv, tlvai ; for which Bokker and' Stalbaum road from 
other MSS. Mpov rovro, Svtp itrriv, dvai : which I cannot understand. | 
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Guest. In jthe first place, that motion ig entirely, diffe)rent 
from standing. Or how shidl we say ? 

Them. Thus. 

Guest. It is not then standing. 

Them. By no means. 

Guest. But it exists through its participating in entity. 

Thete, It does. 

Guest. Again, motion is different from the same. 

Thete. Nearly so. 

Guest. It is not therefore the same. 

Thete. It is not 

Guest. And yet it was the same, through its participating 
on the other hand in the same.'^ 

Thete. And very much so. 

Guest. It must be confessed then that motion is both the 
same and not the same ; nor must we be indignant at this. 
For, when we say that it is both the same, and not the same, 
we do not speak of it in a similar manner; but when (we 
say) it is the same, we call it so, through the participation of 
the same with respect to itself ; but when (we say) it is not 
the same, (we call it so) through its communion with the 
different; through which, being separated from the same, it 
becomes not the same, but the different; so that it is again 
rightly said to be not the same. 

Thete. Entirely so. 

Guest. If, then, motion iteelf‘^ has in any respect par¬ 
ticipated in standing, there would be no absurdity in calling 
it stable. 

Thete. Most truly, if we should acknowledge that some of 
the, genera are wil^g to9be mixed with each other, but 
others not 

Guest. And yet we arrived at the proof of this prior to the 
present (remarks), by shearing that it exists in this manner 
naturally. 

" I haro adopted with* Stephens the correction of <4!omarius, who^ 
would read Sth ri furixeiv ai n-dXtv rairov in lieu of did ri furixuv ad 
Tt&vr' airov : out of which othen may perhaps make, what 1 cannot, 
something like sense. 

Heindnrf would insert Xiywfitv, which Taylor had already antici¬ 
pated by his “ we sny.” 

' ** Instead of air^, which has no meaning here, Ast would read ai v— 
Stalbaum prefers airh h -. 
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Them. How not? 

[90.] Guest. Let us then saj again (that) motion is a 
thing difierent from the different, just as it was from the 
same' and standing. 

ThecB. It must be so. 

Guest. It is then, in a certain respect, not different and 
different, according to the present reasoning. 

Theat. True. 

Guttt. What then follows ? Shall wo say it is difierent 
from the three (genera), but not from the fourth ? acknow¬ 
ledging that there are five, about which, and in which, we 
propose to speculate ? 

llum. And how so? for it is impossible to grant that the 
number is less than it now appears. 

Guest. We may, therefore, fearlessly contend that motion 
u different from entity. 

Theee. We may most fearlessly. 

Guest. Clearly then motion is really a non-entity and an 
ent^, since it participates of entity. 

7%ea. Most clearly. 

Guest. It is then of necessity that non-entity exists with 
respect to motion, and as regards all the genera. For as 
regards all, the naturdof the different, rendering them different 
from entify, makes each to bo a non-entity. Ilence we rightly 
say, that all of them are, as regards the same, non-entities; and 
again, because they participate in entity, that they exist and 
are entities.'^ 

Thece. It appears so. 

[91.] Guesh> About each of the species then, the entity is 
msOT, but the non-entity is in mtltitudo endless.^ 

2neie. It appears so. 

Guest. Must not then entity itsel[f be smd to be different 
from the others ? 


** If we wish to avoid the tautology in tXval ri sal ivra, we must 
^idopt the version of Fidnns, ** entiaque vocabimus”—^i. e. ** and we will 
call them entities." 

** These, to me at least, perfectly'unintelligible words are thus ex- 
ulqjned by Heindorf and Stalbaum; “ To each species many things may 
oe attributed; and in this respect entiQr is many; but as each of the 
many may be varied infinitely, m this respect it is ignite." But oS tliis 
explanation takes no notice of the non-entity, it may ihiriy be considered 
a non<«ntity itself. 
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Tlteee. Ofi necessity. 

Guest. Entity then does not exist according to so many 
in number as the others; for entity, being one itself, is 
not them ; but the others, being infinite in number, are 
not entity. *• 

TAeas. This is nearly the case. 

Guest. We ought not then to be indignant at this, since 
the nature of the genera have a communion with each other. 
But if some ono does not admit this, let him, having per¬ 
suaded ” our former reasoning, in like manner persuade ” the 
subsequent assertions. 

Theee. You speak most justly. 

Guest. Let us look at this likewise. 

TAees. What? 

Guest. When we say non-entity, we do not, as it appears, 
speak of any thing contrary to entity, but only as something 
difierent from it. 

These. How so ? 

Guest. Just as when we say a thing is not great, do we 
then appear to you to point out by this word what is small 
rather than what is equal ? 

Theee. How could you ? 

Guest. We must therefore admit that the contrary to a 
thing i^ not signified, when negation is spoken of; but thus 
much oinly, that the (prohibitive) “ not,” and the (negative) 
“ no,” when prefixed, signify something relating to the words 
that follow, or rather to the things, respecting which are 
placed the words of the negation afterwards enunciated.^ 
Entirely so. ^ 

[ 92.3 Guest. This aIso)let us consider, if It seems good to 
you. 

"—*' Such is thn literal 'translation of the Greek; where, however, I 
have tacitly Changed the lasP word ai into hv, to preserve the antithesis. 
But of the first clause I confess my inability to understand the sense. 
Taylor's version is—“ Bt-ing, therefore, is not so manym number as the 
others. For not being them it is itself one, but is not oucr things, whidh 
are infinite in number.” The reader is therefore left to choose which he^ 
prefers. 

n —*1 In lieu of the nonsensical irtfme and s’oOirw, it is evidenJfct a 
glance that Plato wrote irAeue and AiruOtiru —i. e. “ having rejected- 
reject.” 

" Here too is another unintelligible, because corrupt, passage. 
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Tkea. What is that ? 

Guest The nature of the different appears to me to have 
been cut into fractional parts, in the same manner as science. 

Thea. How? 

Guest The (nature) is one; but the portion of it that is 
attached to any thing does, when separated, possess individu¬ 
ally its peculiar appellation; on which account arts and 
sciences are said to be many. 

Tkea. Entirely so. 

Guest Have not then the parts of the nature of the different, 
which is itself one thing, been afl&cted in the very same way ? 

These. Perhaps so. But let us tell how this takes place. 

Guest Is there any part of the different opposed to the 
beautiful ? 

These. There is. , 

Guest Shall we say it is nameless, or that it has some 
appellation ? 

IhetB. That it has. For that which we call on each occa¬ 
sion not-beautiful, is not different from any thing else but 
the nature of the beautiful. 

Guest Come, then, tell me this. 

•[98.] Them. What? 

Guest When any thing is separated from some kind of ex¬ 
istences, and is again opposed to some kind of existences, does 
it happen that thus it is not beautiful ?^ 

Them. It does. 

Guest. But the opposition of entity to entity happen^ as it 
seems, to be not-beaptiful. 

Them. Most right. 

Guest What then, according to) this reasoning does the 
beautiful belong more! to entities, and the non-beautiful, less ? 

Them. Not at all. 

** In the place of this moss of rubbish f^icinus has what is at least 
intelligible m part; for his MS. was fuller than any, which have 
been collated subsequently. “Cum aliquid id parte quadam entium 
(dduerminatum sit, rursusque alicui entium.opponatur, contin^^tque ita 
non pulchrum dici, sequitur non pulchsum essC aliquid, quandoquidem 
*ast iUud cui opponatur.” There is however something evidently wanting 
oftef^' determinatum sit,” to this effect, “ id dici pulchrum dubore, cui 
nihil opponatur." So too there is wanting in Ficinus the close of this 
speech of the Stranger and the whole of the next one, together with the 
intermediate answer of Theoetetns. 
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Chteat. must a&j then, th&t the not-great and the great 
exist similarly. 

Theee. Similarly. 

Gwst. Hence too we must lay down respecting the just, in 
the same manner as of the not-jost, that the one in no res^hct 
exists more than the other. 

Thea. How not ? 

Guest. And .we will speak of other things in this way; 
since the nature of the different appears to be one of entities; 
and as it exists, it is necessary for os to lay down the parts of 
it, as no less existing. 

Theee. How not? 

. Guest. The opposition then, it seems, of a part of the na¬ 
ture of the different, and of entity ^ opposed to each other,** 
are no less existence, if it be lawful to say so, than existence 
itself: nor do they signify what is contrary to existence, but 
only so much, what is different from it. 

Them. It is most clear. 

[94.] Guest. What then, shnll we call it the (antithesis)? 

Them. It is evident that non-entity, which we have been 
seeking on account of the sophist, is this very thing. 

Cruest. Whether then, as you liavo said, is it no more de¬ 
ficient of existence than the others ? And ought we now 
boldly to say, that non-entity possesses its own nature firmly, 
in the same manner ns the great was found to be great, and 
the beautiful beautiful, and the not-great to bo (not-great),*® 
and the not-beautiful (not-beautiful) ?*® and that thus too non¬ 
entity was and is non-entity, as being one species numbered 
amongst the many existing? Or must w^still, Thesetetus, 
have with regard to this jome want of faith ? 

Them. None at alL 

Guest. Do you perceive then, how we have been with some 
prolixity disobedient to the prohibition of Parmenides ? 

Them. In what rcsf^ct ? 

GuMt. We have ^farther than he ordained *'f us to inquire^ 
exhibited ourselves, still exploring onwards. 

“—** The words “ opposed to each other” are omitted by Ficinus cor¬ 
rectly. For they are only an explanation of the preceding “ opposi^n.*’ 

“—** The words “not-great” and “not-beautiful,” which HeSfdorf 
and Stalbaum say that Boeckh was the first to restore, Taylor had already 
printed iii his translation. 

9 Stalbaum, led no doubt by the version of Ficinus, “ ultcrius qnam 
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Thea. How ? 

Gu^. Because he says somewhere,—“Non-beingsnever 
and by no means are. And from this path thy searching 
thought restnun.” 

Thea. And so he does say. 

Guest. But we have not only shown that non-entities exist, 
but we have demonstrated what kind of thing a non-entity is. 
For, having proved that the nature of the different has an ex¬ 
istence, and that it is cut up into fractions, (distributed) 
mutually through all things, we then dared to say, that each 
part of it, which is opposed to entity, is itself truly a non¬ 
entity. 

Them. And to me, O guest, we appear to have spoken 
with the greatest truth. 

[95.] Guest. Let no one then say, that we, having proved 
that non-entity is contrary to entity, dare to assert that it 
exists. For we some time since did to something, contrary to 
it, bid a farewell, whether it exists or not, and possesses a 
certain reason, or is entirely irrational. But, with respect to 
that which we now call non-entity, either let some one per¬ 
suade (us) by showing that we speak not well; or, as long as 
he is unable (to do this), he must also say, as we say, that the 
genera are mixed with each other, and that entity and the 
different pervading through all things, and through each 
other, the different, partaking of entity, does through this 
participation exist, not being that of which it participates, but 
something else; and being different from entity, it clearly 
follows that it is necessarily non-entity. And on the other 
hand entity, havifig partaken o^ the different, will be different 
from the other genera; but being ^ilfuvent from all of them, 
it is not any one of them, nor all the others, nor any' thing 
besides itself. So that incontestably entity is not ten thou¬ 
sand things in ten thousand things: ahd thus the rest taken 
singly and together exist in many foifbs, but do not exist in 
many forms.** 
t^96.] 2%e<B.*True. 

Aatjj^t,*' which TayloT translated “ beyond the limits he appointed,** 
first otgected to dmXrt: but he &iled to see, what is obvioiu at a glance, 
that Plato wrote dettTs, a word peculiarly applied to the ordonnance cf 
a deiW, with whom a philosopher was wont to be compared. 

" This is an hutance of the " redoctio ad absurdom.** 
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Guettt Now if any one either does not believe in ^these 
contrarieties, let him reflect and produce something better 
than has been stated nowor if, perceiving this to be a 
difiicult speculation, ho is pleased at drawing out hi^ srgu- 
ments now on this side and now on that, he is engaged, as our 
present reasoning shows, in a pursuit not deserving veiy 
serious attention. For this is neither a clever thing nor 
diflicult to discover; but that is at one and the same time 
diflicult and honourable.^ 

Them. Wliat? 

Guest. That which has been stated before ; so that, omit¬ 
ting these as possible, we may be able, by following up what 
has been said, each by itself, to confute a person, when he says 
that what is difierent is same, and what is the same different, 
’"in the way and according to the circumstance by which 
he says either is affected.^’ For, to show that the same is 
different, and the difierent same, and the great $mall, and the 
similar dissimilar, and to be pleased in thus introducing con¬ 
trarieties in discourse, is not a true confutation, but one 
evidently newly born of some one, who has recently laid hold 
of entities. 

Theee. Very much so. 

[97.] Guest. For, my good (friend), to endeavour to 
separate every thing from every thing, is inelegant in other 
respects, and the part too of one untaught and unphilosophicaL 

Thete. Why so? 

Guest. To loosen each thing from all things, is the most 
perfect abolition of all discourse. For discourse subsists 
through the coiyunetion of species with esch other. 

Them. True. ’ 

Guest. Consider then, how opportunely we have now con¬ 
tended with men of,this kind, and compiled them to permit 
one thing to be mix^ with another. 

Them. With a view to what ? 

Guest. To this, that discourse may be jne certain thing 

** Compare Horace, “ si quid novUti rectius ‘istis, Candidas imperti; 
si non, his utere mecum.’* ' 

* Here is an allusion to the saving, “ Difficult things are honourable.** 
See Hipp. M^j. § 56. 

, The whole of this passan Taylor tacitly omitted, at the sugges¬ 
tion of Coinaiins, who considered it on interpolation. 
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belonging to the genera of existences. For, if we. are de¬ 
prived of this, we shall, for the most part, be deprived oi 
philosophy. And further still, it is requisite at present that 
we Bgree about discourse what it is. But if we take it away 
entirely from us, so as not to exist at all, we can no longer 
speak about any thing. And wo should take it away, if we 
a^it that there is no mixing of any thing for any thing. 

[98.] Theee. This is (said) quite rightly. But 1 do not 
understand why we should agree about discourse. 

Guest. But, perhaps, you will most easily understand by 
following me in this way. 

Theee. In what way ? 

Guest. Non-entity has appeared to us to be one of the rest 
of genera, and to be dispersed through all existences. 

Theee. It has so. 

• Guest. After this, therefore, we must consider whether it 
is mixed with opinion and discourse. 

Theee. On what account ? 

Guest. Because, if it is not mixed with these, it must 
necessarily follow that all things are true; but, if it is mixed 
with thes^ false opinion and (false) discourse is produced. 
Forto fancy or speak of non-entities, is a falsehood existing 
in the mind and in discourse. 

Theee. It is so. 

Guest. But, being falsehood, it is deception. 

Theee. It is. 

Guest. And deception existing, all things must necessarily 
be full of resemblances, images, and fancies. 

Theee. How not ^ 

Guest. But we have said that the sophist flew to (and 
stayed) in this place, while he denies that there is. any such 
thing as falsehood; for (he says) that no one can either think 
or speak of A non-entity; because it in no respect partakes of 
existence. 

Theee. It was (so) said. 

roe.] Guest. Bht now it has appearea to partake of entity; 
so that in this respect perhaps he will no longer oppose us. 
Periug^ however, he will say, that of species some partake of 
non-entity, and others not; and that discourse and opinion 

This idea, wanting in the Greek, has been preserved in the " oratio- 
que fiklsa " of Ficinus alone., 
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are amongst those things that do not partake of it So that 
he will again contend with ns, that the image-making and 
fancy-pr^ucing art, in which we have said he is concealed, 
exists not at all; since opinion and discourse have no com- 
menion with non-entity ; for that falsehood does not eust at all, 
if this communion of things takes place no where. Hence we 
must search out discourse, opinion, and fancy, what they are, 
in order that we may perceive after their appearance their 
communion with non-entity; and having perceived this, we 
may provb that falsehood exists; and having proved this, we 
may put the sophist into bonds, if he is guilty; or, setting him 
free, search for him in some other genus. 

[100.] Them. What was said, O guest, at first about the 
sophist, appears to be very true—^that he is a genus difficult 
to hunt out. For he appears to be full of fences of which 
when ho throws up one, it is necessary to take it by storm, 
before you can reach him himself. And even now we have 
scarcely passed over the obstacle he had raised, that a non¬ 
entity does not exist, when he immediately throws up 
anotW. Hence it is requisite to show that falsehood does 
exist, both in discourse and opinion; and after this perhaps 
something else, and another thing after that; and) as it seems, 
no end will e’er appear.®'* 

Guest. He, Themtetns, should be bold, who is able to pro¬ 
ceed, though only a little, continually onwards. For what 
will he be able to do in other things who is faint-hearted 
in these, and is either effecting nothing in these, or is 
driven back again ? Such a person will scarcely, according to 
the proverb, ever take a dty. But now,/) good man, since 
this, ns you say, has been passed through, the greatest wall 
will have been takeii by us, and the rest will bs more easy 
and of small account. 

Thece. You say wfell. 

Guest. Let us theft now in the first place take up, as we 
said, discourse an/ opinion, that we may more clearly cal- 

** In tho Greek word wpd/SXq/ia there is a double sense: one ap/Uea- 
ble to a war carried on by soldiers in the field, and the other to that oy 
philosophers in their schools; as Stalbaum has correctly observed^^ 

f I have designedly put the concluding words into 'verse; dsTplato 
himself has almost done in a trochaic line—Kdi wlpae, die ioistv, oMiv 
(U^av^etrai iron. 
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eulate,*’’ whether non-being.touches upon these, Qr whetb« 
both tii^ are in eVery respect true, and neither of them t 
any time false. 

Them. Biglit. 

Guest. Come then, let us again speculate about nouns, i 
the same manner as we did about species and letters. F< 
the present inquiry appears^ somehow to lie in this road. 

Them. What then is to be heard forsooth about nouns ? 

Guest. Whether all of them fit together, or not; or som 
are wont to do so, but others not. 

Thea. This is evident, that some are wont and others no' 

Guest. Perhaps you mean some such thing as this; tha 
some being spoken in order and signifying something, do fi 
' together; but that such as in continuity signify nothing, d 
not fit together. 

[102.] Theee. Why, and how say you this ? 

Guest. What I thought you would understand and acknow 
ledge. For there is a twofold kind of significations by th 
voice respecting existenca 

TAete. How ? 

Guest. One called nouns, and the other verbs. 

'Thea. Speak of each. 

Guest That which has a signification in the case o 
actions, is called a verb. 

Thea. It is. 

(xuest. But a sign of the voice, applied to the doers them' 
selves of those actions, we call a noun. 

Thea. Certainly. 

Guest. From nruns then alone, spoken in succession, there 
is not a discourse; nor, on the other hand, from verbs spoken 
without nouns. 

Thea. I have not learned this. 

Guest. Tet it is plain that you just now acknowledged 
this, when looking to something else. 'For this very thing 1 
meant to say, that when these are spoken jn succession, there 
igiLt a discouim 

<%JnBtead of droKoytiaAiuBa, Heindoif conjectured dmXoyi<rti/u0a! 
FioimB had already “oatendamua.” 

* Stolbanm has adopted Heindorf’s ^avilrtu for falvtrat lumecea- 
tarily. 
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Thea. How so ? 

Gueat. As for instance, should any one say in succession 
“ walks,” “ runs,” “ sleeps,” and such other words as agnify 
actions, ho would not form a discourse at all. 

ThecB. For how could he ? 

[10.3.] Guest. Again then, when any one says, *‘lien,” 
“ stag,” “ horse,” and such other nouns, as are named after 
those doing acts, no discourse is composed by such a con-: 
tinuity. For the words spoken do not, ^either in this way 
or that,^'' signify action, or non-action, or the existence of a 
thing which is or is not, until one mixes verbs with nouns; 
and then they fit (with each other), and a discourse is pro¬ 
duced immediately, and their first connexion is nearly the 
first and shortest discourse. 

ThecB. How say you this ? • 

Guest. When any one says, “ Man learns,” would you not 
say tliat this is the shortest and first discourse ? 

Them. 1 should. 

Guest. For he tlien points out something respecting things 
which exist, or are in the coui'se of existing, or have been, or 
will be; nor docs he name a thing merely, but completes 
something by connecting verbs with nouns. Hence we say 
that he speaks, and docs not merely name a thing; and 
through this connexion we pronounee the noun “discourse.” 

[104.] Them. Right. 

Guest. Thus too in the case of things, some did fit with 
each other, and others did not; so likewise with respect to 
the signs of the voice, some do not fit, but others of them 
by fitting produce discourse. 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. There is still this trifling thing. 

Them. What ? 

Guest. It is necess&ry for a discourse, when it takes place, 
to be a discourse aboift something; for it is impossible to be 
about nothing. 

Them. It must. 

Guest. Ought it not tlien to be of some particular kin^? 

Them. How not ? 

Guest. Let us then pay attention to ourselves. 

These words are omitted by Ficinus. They are perfectly ua- 
neceasary. 
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Th^a. We do. 

Guest. Wlien therefore this is generated in the soul accord¬ 
ing to thought, accompanied with silence, can you call it any 
thing else than opinion ? 

Theee. How can I ? 

Guest. But when, again, some circumstance of this kind is 
present to any one, not according io itsdf,^^ but through sens¬ 
ation, is it possible to call it correctly any thing else than fancy ? 

TAea. Nothing else. 

[107. j Guest. Since then discourse is both true ond false, 
and it appears that thought is a dialogue of the soul with it¬ 
self, but opiniou the termination of thought, and what we 
mean by “it appears ” is the mixture of sensation and opinion, 
it is necessary, that of these, being allied to discourse some 
should be false and sometimes.*^ 

Them. How not? 

Guest. Do you perceive then, that opinion and discourse 
have been previously found to be false more easily, than 
according to our expectation ? For just now we were afraid, 
lest by searehing into this matter we should throw ourselves 
upon a work perfectly impracticable. 

Them. I do perceive. 

Guest. I^t us not then be faint-hearted os to what remains. 
For since these have been made to appear, let us recall to our 
memory the previous divisions according to species. 

Them. Of what kind were they ? 

Guest. We divided image-making into two species; the 
one assimilative, and the other fanciful. 

Them. Wo •did. 

Guest. And we said we were dubious in which of these we 
should place the sophist. 

** 1 cannot understand the words “ acfordinfr_ to itself,” nor could 
Taylor, who translated “ according to the dianoetic energy,” os if he 
wished to read car’ avripi, and thus to malfe a proper distinction between 
card Stdvoiav, and card fih Sidvbiav. 

1^ " Hod the editors looked to the version of' Ficinus, “ ut co^ptationes 
upinionesiine partial vera:, partial fulsas sint,” they would perhaps have 
seen that Plato did not write the nonsensical rt airuv Ivia sal 

ilvtu, where rs wants its corresponding coiyunction, but something 
more fit to be read to this effect—i^cvoq re airHv rev’ Mon cai ai Mon 
Hh fivat. Stephens and Heindorf would expunge re after 
** Here again Ficinus found in his MS. the correct reading, irpooSo^av 
ipoPifiilftiv ydf dprt—instead of upoaioKiav, t/v i0o^//6qptv dpn— 
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Thea. It tras so (said). 

Guest. And while we were donbting of thi^ a still greater 
dizziness was shed around us, through the assertion appearing 
a matter of doubt to all men, that there cannot be at all either 
a resemblance, or an image, or fancy; because no falsehood 
exists by any means at any time or in any place. 

Theee. You speak the truth. 

[108.] Guest. But now since discourse has made its ap¬ 
pearance, and false opinion likewise, it is conceded that there 
are imitations of things existing; and tha^from this disposi¬ 
tion of things the art of deceiving is produced. 

Theee. It is agreed. 

Guest. And yet was it not also acknowledged 1^ us abov^ 
that the sophist is one of these ? 

Theee. It was. 

Guest. Let us then again endeavour, by always bisecting 
the proposed genus, to proceed along the right hand^* of the 
section, and attend to its communion with the sophist until, 
having cut oiF all his common properties, we leave the nature 
peculiar to himself, and exhibit it to ourselves especially, and 
afterwards to those also, who are naturally the nearest of kin 
to this method. 

Theee. liight. 

[109.] Guest. Did we not then b^n 1^ dividing the 
making art and the acquiring art ? 

Theee. Yes. 

Guest. And the acquiring art presented itself to us in 
hunting, contests, traffic, and in some such-like species. 

Theee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But now, since the imitative art comprehends the 
sophist, it is evident that the making art must first receive a 
twofold division. Eor imitation is a certain kind of making. 
We said, indeed, it was ^le making of images, and not of each 
themselves.* Did we not ? 

Theee. Entirely soi 

* TliU.seem8 to have been a phrase in Greece, something like the'^o 
in England, borrowed from, hotse-rocing, “ to get the whip-hand of a 
person." 

* This nonsense was, strange to say, passed over by Heindorf. 
Fi^iis has ** non rerarum rerumwhich leads at once to ohe airSy tUv 
iedvror’ ovrav, “ not of the things themselves existing on each occasion^’’ 
in lieu of ode oAr&v imicrotv. 

M 2 
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GiteH. Bo^ ID the first place, let there be twe parts of the 
making art. 

Thea. What are th^ ? 

Guett. One divine, the other.human. 

Tkea. I do not'understand you. 

Guest. The making art, if we remember what was said at 
first, we asserted to be every power, which might be the cause 
of things being produced subsequently, that did not previously 
exist. 

Them. We do remember. 

[110.] Guest. But, with respect to all living animals, and 
plants, which are produced in earth from seeds and roots, 
together with such inanimate bodies as subsist on the earth, 
able to be liquefied or not, can we say that not existing pre* 
viously they were subsequently produced by any other than 
some fabricating god? Or malung use of the opinion and 
assertion of the many— 

Thece. What is that ? 

Guest. That nature generates these from some self-acting 
fortuitous cause, and without a generating intellect; or (is 
it) with reason and divine science, originating from a god ? ' 

Thece. T, perhaps, through my age, am often changing my 
opinions to both sides. But at present looking to you, and 
apprehending that you think these things are prc^uced accord¬ 
ing to (the will of) a deity, I think so too. 

Guest. It is well, Thesetetus. And if we thought that yon 
would be one of those, who at a future time would think dif¬ 
ferently, we should now endeavour to make you acknowledge 
this by the forie of reason, in conjunction with the persuasion 
of necessity. But since I know your nature to be such, that, 
without any arguments from us, it will of itself arrive at that 
conclusion to which you say you are now drawn, I will leave 
the subject; for the time*^ would be superfluous. But I will 

** After xp^fuvoi Fiaclier would supply ^utro/icv. Heind. and Stolb. 
dream about an aposiopcsis. Hod they duly„weighed the various read- 
‘mgs, preserved by Stobaius in quoting this passage, irotqrwv 

rt/v ^inv in lien of xpiiuvoi wotip rqi fimv, they would have been 
wi^le perhaps to see that Plato wrote-—^ r£h> troXXwv lAyfiart sal 
^Itan xpw/Mvot woit/rih', n)v f6nv ^ti<u>iuv —where ^^irojuv has been 
lost on account of ^6oiv. 

Ficinus has “ nam aupervacna tails disputatio csset,*' which shows, as 
Heindorf remarked, that ne found not xppvoc but Xdyec in bis MS., as 
the sense evidently requires. Stalbaum still slides to Xp6t>oe. 
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lay this down, that the things, which are said to be made hy 
nature, are (hade) by divine art; but that the things, which 
are compost from these by men, are produced by human 
(art): and that, according to this assertion, there afe two 
kinds of the making art; one human, and the other divine. 

Thea. Right. 

[111.] GueH. But, since there are two kinds, bisect ^h 
of them. 

Them. How ? 

Guest. Just as the whole of the making art was then 
divided, according to breadth, so now divide it according to 
length. 

Theee. Let it be so divided. 

Guest. And thus all its parts will become four; two of 
which, with reference to us, will be human; and two again, 
^fh reference to the gods, divine. 

Theae. They will. 

Guest. But with respect to these, as being agun divided in 
a different manner, one port of each division is self-making, 
but the remaining parts may be nearly called image-making; 
and in this way again, the making art is divid^ into two 
parts. 

Tell me again how each is (to be divided). 

Guest. With respect to ourselves and other animals, and 
the things from which they naturtdly consist; lire and water, 
and the sisters of these, we know that all these productions 
are individually the offspring of a deity. Or how ? 

Ttiea. Thus. 

Guest. And that the images of each of the^ and not the 
things themselves, follow, and these too prMuced by the 
artifice of some daemon-like power. 

Theee. Of what kind are these ? 

Guest. Fancies, which occur in dreams, and such as ap¬ 
pear in the day, are called self-produced; (as, for instance,) a 
shadow, "when darkness is generated in fire;" but tW is 

<•—This I cannot understand. Ficinns has, “ cum tenebres igni HKf-* 
centur," wluch_ shows that he found in his MS. ai)v r& mpl tneSrot evp- 
luyviiirai, in lieu of tv rfi irvpt mc6roe lyylyvtirai. But perhaps Plati> 
alluded to those fimtastic forms, which ate seen in a fire, when it is gradu^ 
ally dying away. But in that case he would have written, I think, IvrAi 
(as in the Timatus, p. 46, A., Ic yUp roc l«r4c Ivrdp r* rov sr»- 
pet —^,1 and eetrog aiv avf^ riva, “ when darkness with light 

produces one,’* L e. a tiiadow. 
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twofold, when its own and foreign light meeting in on 
about shining and smooth bodies, effects by these means 
species,'*^ prt^ucing a sensation of seeing contnury to accut 
tomed vision. 

Thea. These a'orks then of divine making are two, th 
things themselves, and the image which follows each. 

{[112.] Guest. But what of our art? Shall we not sa; 
that it does, by the art of house-building, make a dwelling 
and has made by painting another*(dwelling), which is^ as i 
were, a dream made by man to persons awake ? 

TActe. Entirely so. 

Guest. ^In this way then are the rest. (Divided) into tw( 
parts are the works of our making power; that which relate: 
to the thing itself we call thing-itself-making, but that whict 
relates to the image, image-making.*** 

ThetB. I now understand you better; and I lay dowh in 
two parts two kinds of the making art, the divine and human, 
according to one section; and, according to the other, ** one 
(a production) from themscif^es, and the other of certain re¬ 
semblances.** 


w —u On these onintelligible words, all that the editors have hitherto been 
able to do, is to quote a still more obscure passage of Plato’s Timieus, and 
his Latin commentator, Chalcidius. I susiicct the authoi^rrote—dtdirrpov 
dt iv 0«ire, oixitiv re eat dWorptov, rapd rd Xa/tirpd sai XcXa e/c 
iv svvtX9&VT$, rfie IftirpoaOev eiudviac o^ewc ivavriav aloOtiaiv wapixov 
tliot ampyaZprai, i. e. " When two lights, its own and foreign, coming 
to one point along the shining and smooth part of a reflector, work out 
a form, that produces a sensation of seeing, opposite to the previously 
accustomed one.” For the allusion is to a sheet of water, on the surface 
of which two lights were supposed to meet, one from within the water, 
and the other fi^m without, and thus forming a dioptron, or transparent 
mirror, that reflected on image directly contrary to what the object ap¬ 
peared itself out of the water. Compare § S3, where reflexion bv mir¬ 
rors (edroarpa) and b^ water arc alluded to. That there was nere a 
reference to on optical illusion, U plain from the words of Chalcidius, p. 
3^, “ At vero Plato censet duum luminuln coitu confluentium in tersam 
s^uli et solidam cutem, id est diumi luriinis et intimi— ” from whence 
I Mve altered f&e into 0dire for the sense; and, for the syntax, (vviXOov 
Jnto IvpAOSvt, with which neuter dual nominatives the singular dirtp- 
agrees. 

**—** This seems to be the meaning of what Stalbaum thinks Plato 
fmte, Ficinus has, “ In aliis quoque similiter per duo portiendo, ^mina 
<> 1 ^ eflectricis nostro actionis invenimus; ipsom quippe rem pnncipali 
meditate, imaginem vero imuinaria facimus.” This is certainly intel- 
li^hw but not to be elicited mm the Greek, os found at present. 

Here spin 1 am utterly in the dark. Ficinus has, *' dsinde in 
Mwirn^^tpsamm unaginumve effectionem." 
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Gnest. Let ns then lecoUect, that of the imago-pro* 
ducing art we said, one kind was about to be a likeness-pro* 
ducing, and the otW a fancj-producing, if it should appear 
that &lsehood is in reality a falseho^, and one of things 
existing. 

Thea. It was so. 

Guett. There have then appeared, and we shall on this 
account enumerate ourselves,^^ incontestably two species. 

Them. Yes. 

[113.] Guest. Let us then again divide into two the 
fancy-pi^ucing species. 

Them. In.what way? 

Guest. One produced through instruments, but ‘’the other, 
when he, who causes the fancied appearance, exhibits himself 
aff the instrument of the thing.” 

Them. How say you ? 

Guest. I think, when any one employing his own body, 
causes your figure to appear similar to (his own),” or voice 
te voice, this is especially called an imitation belonging to 
the fancy-producing species. 

Them. It is. 

Guest. Calling this then imitative, we will divide it; but 
let us, now reduced to a jelly,” dismiss all the rest, and we 
-will permit some other person to collect (the facts) into one^ 
and to give them a proper appellation. 

“ Fiuinus lias “ ipsi—enumerabimus,*’ which leads to aMi, found in 
one MS. and adopted bv Bekker. Heindorf and Stalbaum prefer airf, 
which they refer to understood. But the datiye would be without 

regimen. 

**—** Such is the Engl^ of Stolbaum's Latin Tersion of the Greek, 
out of which the reader is left to make what sense he can. It is beyond 
my comprehension. How superior is that of Ficmu!>. “ Illius, qui sese 
instrumentum, phantasma efficientis, exhibet,” i. e. ** of him, who affords 
himself as an instrument of the person, who is working Ae fancied ap- 
|>earancejust as persons do in the present day, when they put themselyes 
mto the hands of a mesmeriser or any other charlatan in anv science real 
or unreal. There is hoiVover a slight error in the GieelJpwhcre WUUWt 
rood ri Si Sid rqS woplxovroc iavrSy Spyavov. For thus did rovlrapl- 
XovTot will balance tne preceding Si’ Spydvuv. 

** Ficinus has preserred some words wanting here to complete the sen.--^ 
'* coipus suum tuo reddit persimile." 

** This puristic phrase is the best version of the Greek word /uAa- 
teOkvrte. For to mental encounters are thus constantly applied the 
snns used in corporeal contests. 
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Thea. Let one then be divided, and the other ^dismissed. 

Guest, And jet, Thesetetus, it is lit to think ^at this aisi 
is twofold; but take notice on what account. 

• These, Say on. 

Guest. Of those who imitate, some knowing what thej 
imitate, do this, but others not knowing. And yet what di¬ 
vision can we make greater than that of ignorance and know¬ 
ledge? 

Them, Not one. 

Guest. Will not then that, which was just now mentioned, 
be an imitation by thos^ that are endued with knowledge ? 
For a man by knowing you, would imitate your dgureJike* 
wise. 

These. How not ? 

pl4.] Guest. But what shall we say respecting the figure 
of justice, and, in short, of the whole of virtue ? “Do not many, 
though ignorant, yet fancying they know it, vehemently en¬ 
deavour to make it appear that, what seems to be (justice in 
them), is inlierent in them, and that they are particularly de¬ 
sirous of it, by imitating it in deeds and words.“ 

Them. Very many indeed. 

* Guest. Do not then all fail in seeming to be just, by their 
not being just at all ? Or does the contrary of take place 
wholly ? 

Them. Wholly. 

Guest. I think then we must say that the imitator, who is 
ignorant, is different from the other who knows. 

Them. Yes. 

Guest. Whetice, then, can any one of them obtain a name 
adapted to each ? Or is it evident that it is difiicult; because 
a certain ancient cause of the division of genera into species 

"—" Such seems to be the meaning of the original; where I have endea* 
Toured to overcome the difficulty by supposing that tisaiov has drop! out 
before docoSv, and by changing irpoOv/ui<rOtti —Sn jidXivra into upoSv- 
fuiaOai re naKurra .—Picinus has “ An non multi, dum ignorant, nosse au- 
tfjgyhanc opimsnur, quod illis videtur, id ipsum tlnitantea tam verbis quam 
o^nbus annituntur, ut inesse ipsis appareat t ” as if his MS. omitted wpo- 
fiviuJaOai Sn /laXurra. 

"—*' Boeckh was the first to find &ult with atria, and Heindorf with 
Aatnnnme : for which the former would read aifiua and the latter deiwig. 
Plato wrote perhaps —Siaiptnme sript udXata rif, its loussv, ipyla rote 
tfewpooBev sal itrwetrla, i. e. " some old-fashioned, as it seems, uUenoss 
^ stupidity respecUng the divirion—’* 
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was anknawn*^ to our ancestors, so that none of them at^ 
tempted even to divide; and on this account there was a ne¬ 
cessity for them not to be very ready at names. But at the 
same time, although it may be rather bold to be asserted, for 
the sake of distinction, let us call the imitation which subsists 
with opinion, the " opinion-mimicking,” but that which sub¬ 
sists in conjunction with science a certain scientific*^ imi¬ 
tation. 

Theee. Be it so. 

[115.] Quest. We must therefore make use of the other: 
for a sophist was not among the scientific but the imitators. 

Theee. And very much so. 

Guest. Let us then look into this opinion-mimic, as if he 
were a piece of iron, and (see) whether he is sound and 
whole, or contains in himself some layer doubled over. 

Theee. Let us consider. 

G%ie8t. He has it indeed very thick. For, of sophists, one 
is a simpleton, and thinks he knorra what he (merely) fancies. 
But the figure of another, through his tossing about in his 
discourse, carries with it much of suspicion and fear, that he 
is ignorant of what before others he pretends to know. 

Theee. There are both these kinds of sophists, of whom you 
have spoken. 

Quest. We will therefore place one as a simple imitator, 
but the other as an ironical one. 

Theee. It is proper (to do so). 

Guest. And again, shall we say that the genus of this is 
one or two ? 

The<e. Do you look to it. 

Guest I do consider; and some two imitators appear before 
me. One I behold able to employ irony in public, and in 
lengthened speeches before the masses; bu% the other in 
private, and in short'discourses, compe^g the person who 
converses with him to'contradict himself. 

Theee. You speqk most correctly. 

[116.] Guest, 'li^at then may we dhow th^imitat««A»b& 
who employs lengthened discourses ? A statesman, or a mol>* 
orator? 

** Ficinus, uncertain how to translate leropicd*', has—bistoricam 
quandam acientemque ? I suspect the word conceals some corruption; 
which I confess I.aar unable to correct safiifimtorily. 
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Thea. A mob-orator. 

Guest. But what shall we call the other ? a wise man, or 
wiseman-like? 

Thea. To (call)’’^ him a wise man is impossible, since we 
have placed him as one who is ignorant; but as he is an 
imitator of a wise man, it is plain he must receive some similar 
appellation; and I now nearly understand, that we ought 
trufy to call this person the perfectly real sophist. 

Guest. Shall we not then bind together his name, as we 
did before, connecting (every thing)*’*’ from the end to the be¬ 
ginning ? 

Thea. Entirely so. 

Guest. ^>He, then, who is a portion of the art that makes 
a discourse to contradict itself, (and) a part of the ironic 
species, and of the opinion-mimicking, (and) of the fancy-pro¬ 
ducing, (and) of that (proceeding) from the image-making, 
(and) serrated from the making, not as a god but man, (and) 
in discourses is the wonder-working portion,^’ whoever shall 
say that he is “of this race and blooda real sophist, such 
a person will, as it appears, speak with the greatest truth. 

Thea. Entirely so. 

'■* Ficin. has “Sapientem quidem ilium vocare non licet.” Hence 
he probably found in his MS. Tb yiv airbv ao^bv itivarov €lirtiv,ivfl 
wtp —for flirtiv mieht easily have been lost through iird, while from 
hence Stephens got his rb for rbv. 

** Ficin. has “ omnia complicantes,” which shows that his MB. sup¬ 
plied wdvro, now wanting before dirb — 

*>—The whole of this passage in the original presents considerable 
difficulties, as Stalbaum confesses; and even Ueindorf has not been able 
to‘master them; foyhe did not perceive that there are not only interpo¬ 
lations and literal errois in the Greek, but a lacuna likewise, which it 
were easy to supply from the version of Ficinns, were this the place for a 
lengthened discuraon. 

** The words *of this race and blood,” arp token from Homer, IX. 

s.au 
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Of this dialogue, which is feigned to have taken place on the 
same as the Sophist, and may be considered both in manner and 

matter a continuation of it, although directed to a different subject, 
the aip^ment may be comprised in a very few words. Its o^ect, 
as stated towards the close of it, is to show that the head of the 
state, who should be a king, ought to combine not only in his own 

S erson, but in that of the people over whom he rules, the two con- 
icting characters of manliness and moderation. For by such an 
union alone is it possible to correct the mischiefs arising equally 
from the excess and deficiency of energy in all matters relating to 
the well-being of the state. 

To arrive at this conclusion Plato has thought prowr to give the 
rein to his imagination instead of curbing it; and he has been com¬ 
pelled in consequence to apologize for the prolixity of his discourse; 
where he was evidently carried away with the same desire to draw 
subtle distinctions in things apparently similar, as he has done in 
the Sophist. For he was anxious, perhaps, to shfiw his acquaintance 
with the minutue of some handicraft trades, instead of keeping 
rather the attention of the reader fixed to a few leading point^ 
and putting down only 

Quod bene proposito conducat et hsreat apie. 

What to the subject’s fitted and sticks close. 

In the midst, however, of this discursive matter,'^re megjLjgith a 
curious digresrion, where Plato has in part antidpated the theory of 
the Geologists of the pre^t day, respecting the changes which ^ 
earth has undergone at different periods, tt^ether with an allusioh 
to a primseval state, not very unlike that recorded in Holjr Writ; 
although in ndther case did he probably do more than put into his 
own words, what he found in the writings of preceding philosophers. 
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This dialogue is remarkable, moreover, for the development of the 
notion, so contraiy to that of modem times, that laws should be 
made not so ranch to chime in with the feeluigs of the people, as to 
oppose their pr^udiees, provided the object of such legation 
to improve their mord and physical condition. But as this end 
could not be accomplished, where the ruling power rests with the 
masses, who, as Plato had seen at Athens, were alternately ferocious 
despots or fawning slaves, he suggested the propriety of establish* 
ing in conjunction with a king, an aristocrat, composed of persons, 
not superior to their countrymen in wealth, but in virtue, and pos¬ 
sessing, like the king, the qualities nccessaiy for a real statesman; 
who should be at once a shepherd, to look to the rearing of his 
charge, and a physician, to watch over their health, and a philoso¬ 
pher, to superintend their mental and moral culture. 

As this dialogue has been edited separately only by Stalbaum— 
for Fischer's publication is, like the rest of that scnolar’s works, be¬ 
neath even a passing notice—it presents not a few passages to 
exercise, and, as I have found, to baffle the ingenuity of emendatoiy 
critieism; to which Stalbaum should have resorted rather thra have 
sought to support the nonsense of a corront text. As r^ards, how¬ 
ever, the matter of the dialogue, he has left little to desire in his 
Prolegomena of 132 8vo pages; to which the reader is r^erred, 
who wishes to know somethmg of what has been written by the 
more recent scholars of Germany on questions, that will, it is to be 
feared, remain for ever in their present obscurity. 
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FXBSONS OF THE DIALOOUE. 

SOCRATES, THEObOBUS, A GUEST, AND SOCRATES JUN. 


SOCEATES. 

[1.1 I OWE you, Theodorus, surdy many thanks for my 
acquaintance with Theastetus and this guest to boot. 

TAe. Perhaps, Socrates, you will owe me thrice as many, 
when they shall have worked out for you a statesman and a 
philosopher. 

Soo. Be it so. But shall we say we have thus heard this 
from you, the most powerful in calculations and geometry ? 

T%e. How, Socrates? 

Soc. As having put down each of these men of equal 
worth, who are in v^ue more removed from each other than 
accords with the analogy of your art. 

The. By our god Ammon,' Socrates, you have well and 
justly, and very rememberingly^ reproved me for my error in 
calculation. But I will follow you up about this at a future 
time. But do not you, O guest, in any respect be faint¬ 
hearted in gratifying* us; but sdect for us either first a 

4 

■ Theodoras, who yAa a mathematician of Cyiene, i^eigaedd 4 iSWeai 
by Jupiter Amm-on, (literally, “ Sand-Being,) tho tntela^ dei^ of hil 
native dty, situated on the confines of the sandy desert of Libya. 

' Edd. wdw /liv odv uvq/tonKSc, This J cannot understand. Ti9 
sense required seems to be, '* and you have very kindly reproved me, for- 
getfiil with respect to the error in calculatiim." At all events /liv oSv 
could not be found in this member of the sentence; while 
belongs to i^iSfrufLa rather than to liriwXqCac. 
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sMesman, or a philosopher; and having selected go throngh 
(the discussion). 

Guest This must be done, Theodorus ; for since we have 
put our hand to this'discussion, we must not stand aloof, till 
we arrive at the end of it. But what must 1 do with Thesste* 
tus here ? 

As regards what ? 

Guest Shall we suffer him to rest, and take in his stead 
Socrates* here, his fellow-combatant ? Or how do yon advise? 

The. Take him, as you say, in his stead. For, both being 
young men, they will after resting easily endure every labour. 

Soc. And indeed, O guest, both of them appear almost to 
have an affinity with me from some quarter. For you say 
that on%of them (Themtetus) seems to resemble me in the 
natural form of his face;* and the appellation of the other, 
being of the same name as myself, and his address* furnish a 
kind of family connexion. It is meet then for us to recognise 
always with readiness in conversation those of the same kin. 
Now yesterday I mingled in a conversation with Themtetus,® 
and I have now heard him answering; but neither (case 
applies) to Socrates (here). It is meet, however, for us to con- 
*sider him likewise. Let him then at some other time answer 
me,,but at present you. 

Guest Be it so. Do you, Socrates (junior), hear this So¬ 
crates ? 

Soc.jun. I do. 

Guest Do you then agree to what he says ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely. 

Guest It ap^rs then, that your affairs will not be an 
hinderance; and perhaps it is requisite for me to be much less 
an hinderance. But after the sophist^ it is necessary, as it 
appears to me, for us to seek out the statesman. [2.] Tell 
me then, whether must we place this .(character) too among 
the possessors of knowle^e, or how ? 

* ^ Socrates junior see Sophist, $ 6, and Thoatet. i 13. 

“ * See Theastet. 4 3. ’ 

* As lAqvtc and irpdopqvtc have the same meaning, it is evident that 
Plato did not write noth thoso words; but which of them he did write, 
is not quite so clear. 

* Prom hence it appears that the present dialogue is feigned to have 
taken place the day alter that in which the Themtetus occurred. 

* This dialogue was written, then, alter the Sophist 
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Soc-jun. In this way.* 

Guest. We must then divide the sciences, as (we did) when 
we were inquiring into the former (character). 

, Soe. jun. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But yet the division appears to me, Socrates, to be 
not after the same manner. 

^oc.jun. Why not? 

Guest. But after another. 

Soc. jun. It would seem so. 

GuesL Where then can one find the statesman’s path ? For 
find it we must; and separating it from the rest, put on it the 
seal of one (general) form, and op the other deflections the 
mark of another species; and thus cause our soul to conceive 
that all the sciences do in reality belong to two species. 

Soc. jun. 1 think, O guest, that this is your business, and 
not mine. 

Guest. But indeed, Socrates, it must needs be yours too, 
when it becomes apparent to us. 

Soc. jun. You speak well. 

Guest. Are not then arithmetic^ and certain other sciences 
allied to this, divested of action; and do they not afibrd a 
subject of thought alone ? 

Soc. jun. It is BO. 

Guest. But those which pertain to carpenter’s work, and 
the whole of handicraft trades, possess a science, as it were, 
innate in their operations, and at the same time complete the 
bodies produced by them, which had not an existence previ¬ 
ously. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. In this manner then divide sciences in general, 
calling one practical and the other merely iiitellectual. 

Soe. jun. Let there be then of one whole science two 
species. , 

Guest. Whether then shall we lay down the statesman, the 
king, the. despot, and the head of a household, •an^jl^y^them 
all by one name ? Or shall we say there are as many sciraceo 
as have been thmr mentioned names ? Or rather follow m^ 
hither. 

* To a bipartite question there could not be a single answer. Ficimis 
has correctly, “ Utnim hunc in eorum, qui scientes dicimtur, Duiqeruin 
referre deceat t Decet—** omitting d w<Se. 
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Soe.jun. Whither? 

Gueat On this road. If a private person is able to giv 
advice sufficiently wdl to any of the public physicians,’ is i 
not necessaiy for him to be called by the name of the art, th 
same as he is, to whom he gives advice. 

Soe.jun. Yes. 

Guest. What then, whatever private person is skille^ir 
giving advice to the king of a country, shall we not say mat 
he possesses the scienQ^ which the ruler himself ought to 
possess ? 

Soc. jun. We shall. 

Guest. But surely the science of a true king is a kingly 
(science). 

Soe.jun. Yes. 

Guest. And may not he, who possesses this science, 
whether ho is a private man, or a king, be in every respect 
rightly called, according to this art, king-like. 

Soe.jun. Justly so. 

Guest. And are not the head of a household and a despot 
the same ? 

Soe.jun. How not ? 

Guest. But what, will the size of an extensive household 
or the swollen form^’ of a small state make any difference as 
r^ards the government ? 

Soe.jun. Not at all. 

Guest. It is evident then, what is indeed the thing we 
were just now inquiring. That there is one science respecting 
all these. But whether any one calls it the science of a king, 
a statesman, or k family-man, let us not differ about it. 

Soe.jun. Yi/Tiy should we ? 

[3.] Guest This too is evident, that each individualking 

* By comparing this and some other passagos of Plato and of Xenophon, 
M. S. iv. 2, 5, Aristotle, Pelit. ii. 4, Strabf ir. p. 126, and Schol. on 
Aristoph. ‘Ax. 1029, quoted by Cosanbon, Schneider, and Boeckh, (Econ. 
Athen. i. p. 132, it appears that there was at Athena a body of medical 
menial! <iy ttk state, as well as those in privatd* practice. 

*• Instead of /uydktie exqi*““r<r/i«pac—fiysoc, one would have ex- 
neoted juydKtie Hycoc-^a/iupdc exena: for dysoc applies rather to s 
'thing of large size than a small one. 

Stolbaum renders Uirac “ unusquisque,” a meaning that word never 
has. The train of thought requires paeAsie w&e air&e, in lieu of 
Suae, “every king by himself.” Compare a little below 
dpxirisrwv ir&e airig. 
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lins in his hands, and the whole of his body, some Utile power 
towards retaining his rule, as compared with the inteU^ence 
and strength of his souL 

Soe.jun. It is evident. 

Guest. Are you willing then for us to say that a king is 
more allied to intellectual than to manual and whoUy practical 
science ? ' 

Soe.jun. How not? 

- Guest. We will then put together in the same (class) 
statesmanship and a statesman, kingship and a king, as being 
all one thing. 

Soe.jun. It is evident. 

Guest. Shall we not proceed then in an orderly manner, if 
after this wo divide the intellectual science? 

Soe.jun, Entirely so. 

Guest. Attend, then, and inform me whether we can per¬ 
ceive any point of union ?•* 

Soe.jun. Tell me of what kind. 

Guest. Of this kind. We have a certmn calculating art. 

Soe.jun. Yes. 

Guest. And this 1 think .entirely belongs to the intellectual 
arts. 

Soe.jun. How not? 

Guest. Shall we concede to the calculating art, that knows 
the difference in numbers, any thing more than that it dis¬ 
tinguishes things, the subjects of intellect. 

Soe.jun. How should we ? 

Guest. For every architect is not a workman himself, but 
is the ruler over workmen. 

Soe.jun. Yes. 

Guest. And he imparts indeed intellect, but not the work 
by hand. 

.Soe.jun. Just so. 

Guest. He may justly then be said to have a share in in¬ 
tellectual science. 

Soe.jun. Entirely. 

Guest. And for him I think it is fitting, after he has 

“ Instead of Sta^vy^^s Heindorf, on Phtedon. p. 98, C., suggested, 
what has been subsequently found in three MSS., itafvth >—a ap- 

tplied to the knotty ports of a blade of straw, and to the union of bones 
hnd joints. 

VOL. lU. 


o 
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passed a judgment, not to have an end, nor to be freed, as the 
calculator was freed (from doing more^ ^ command every 

workman (to do) that which is suited to him, until they shall 
have worked out what has been commanded. 

Soc.jun. Right. 

Guest. Are not then all such as these, and such as are con¬ 
sequent upon the calculating art, intellectual? And do not 
these two genera differ from each other in judgment and com¬ 
mandment ? 

Soc.jun. They appear to do so. 

Guest. If then we should divide the whole of the intel¬ 
lectual science into two parts, and call the one mandatory, and 
the other judicial, should we not say that we have made a 
careful division ? 

Soc.jun. Yes, according to my mind. 

Guest. But for those, who do any thing in common, it is 
delightful to be of one mind. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. As far then as we participate on this point, we 
must bid farewell to the opinions of others. 

[4.] Soc.jun. Why not? 

Guest. Come, then, inform me in which of these arts we 
must place the kingly character. Must we place him in the 
judicial art, as some siiectator? Or rather, shall we place 
him in the commanding art, as being a despot ? 

Soc.jun. How not rather in this? 

Guest. We may consider again the commanding art, 
whether it st]^nds in any \tay apart. hW it appears to me, 
that as the art of a huckster is se|>aratcd from his, who sells 
his own goods,'* so is the genus of a king from the genus of 
public criers. 

Soc. jun. How so ? 

Guest. Hucksters, having received the previously sold 
works of others, afterwards sell them again themselves. 
j^'. Entirely so. 

Guest. The tribe of criers too, after receiving the thoughts 
of strangers, enjoins them again to others. 

** I suspect there is some error in envuyO/uv, which it were esqt to 
correct, jf requisite. 

** On’the difference between the mfsrqXoc and airowM^e, see So 
' phist, i 18. 
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Soc.jun. Most true. . 

Guest. What then, shall we mix in the same (class) th 
king-art, and that of the interpreting, ordering, prophesying 
and public-crying, and many other arts alli^ to these, al 
which have tills in common that they command ? Or are yoi 
willing tiiat, as we just now instituted a resemblance (ir 
things), we should make a resemblance in the name likewise i 
since the genus of those, who rule their own concerns, is 
nearly without a name; and shall we so divide these, by 
placing the kingly genus among those, who command their 
own concerns, and by neglecting every thing else, leave any 
one to put another name on them ? For our method was 
(adopteil) for the sake of a ruler, and not for its contrary. 

Soc.jun. Pmtindy so. 

[5.] Guest. Since then this stands nt a moderate distance 
apart from those, and is separated from that, which is foreign, 
into that which is duiiiestic, it is necessary to divide this 
again, if we have yet any yielding section in this. 

Soe. jail. Kntirely so. 

Guest. And, indeed, it appears that we have. But follow 
me and divide. 

Soc.jun. Whither? 

Guest. Shall we not find that all such as we conceive to be 
rulers, do, by making use of a command, give a command for 
the sake of producing something ? 

Soc. juH. How not ? 

Guest. And indeed it is not at all difficult for all things 
that arc produced, to receive a twofold division. 

Soc.jun. Inwlmtway? 

Gwst. Some among all of them are animated, and others 
are inanimate. 

Soc.jun. They are sa 

Guest. If we wish to cut the portion of intelligence, that 
has a commanding power over these very tilings, we will 
cut*® it. 

“ Instead of vmiKovme, some one, says Stalbanm, wished to read 
Awdpvotwav: which would certainly make a somewhat clearer sense. 
But t confess I do not very well see the meaning of the whole of this 
speech, and especially of the words dXXorpiqri tiopieOkv upde oi’moriira. 

** Instead of n/toviuv, Ficinits found in his MS. as shown 

hy his "scceroits.” One would prefer, however, rlpoifiiv dv, “ If wu 
wish to cut, we can.’* „ 
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Soe.Jun. According to what ? 

Guest. By assigning ono part over the generation of inan 
mate things, and the other over the generation of animate* 
And thus the whole will be divided into two parts. 

Soc.jtm. Entirely so. 

Guest. One part then let us put aside, and take up ogai 
the other ; and after taking it up, divide the whole into tw 
parts. 

Soc.jun. But which of these do you say is to be resumed 

Guest. By all means, that which has a command over ani 
mals. For it is not the province of the kingly science to iiavi 
a command over things inanimate, like the science of archi 
tecture; but, being of a more noble nature, over animals 
and it ever possesses a power relating to such very things. 

Soc.jun. Bight. 

Guest. (IVith respect to) the generation- and nurture oi 
animals, a person may see the former as single-feeding, but 
the latter as the common-feeding of the nurslings in herds. 

Soc.jun. Right. 

Guest. But we shall find that the statesman is not a breeder 
of his own property, like an ox-driver, or some horse-currier;'* 
■but is rather like the person who rears horses and oxen. 

Soc.jun. What has been just said seems to be the fact. 

Guest. Whether then (with respect to) the nurture of ani¬ 
mals, shall we call the common-rearing of all together a herd- 
rearing, or a certain general-i’earing. 

Soc.jun. Whichever may happen in the discourse. 

[6.] Guest. You (have ssii*!) well, Socrates. And if you 
avoid paying ^oo serious an attention to nainc.s, you will ap¬ 
pear in old age to be more rich in j)rudenec. But now we 
must do as you recommended. But do you understand how 
some one will, haring divided the herd-rearing art into two, 

* 

*' On this mass of iionsnnso Stnlbiiiim .snyx, os u-xiial, not a word; nor 
docs he noti0! even the remarkable version of Fieinus, Circa genera- 
tio^nrt’/tttrtfeoneniqne aniiimlimn ciira duplex invciiilur; animnlis cujns- 
ds/n una; gregis (otiiis altera.” By uniting the Or ck and the Latin, one 
>night perhaps rccfiver, without diftieully, the very words of tho author. 

” Hero again Ficiaos exhibits a cnrioiis variation from tlic text found 
at present in the Greek. “ Civilis autem non propriam enram aggreditur. 

J |uemadmodum arator, qui buvem agitat, vcl minister, qni stemit eqnnin;” 
rom whence Comarius was the fiist to elicit iftorpSAov, in lieu of /did- 
rpoToy, found in all the MSS. but a solitary one at Paris. 
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cause, what* is now sought for in a double, to be sought for 
then in halves?*® • 

Soe.jun. I shall be eager (to do so): and it appears to me 
that there is one rearing of men, and another of beasts. 

Guest. You have divided in every respect most readily 
and courageously. However, (we must bo. careful) to the 
utmost of our power not to suffer hereafter this. 

Soe.jun, What? 

Guest. That we do not take away one small part as appli¬ 
cable to many and great parts, nor yet without a species; but 
let it always have at the same time a species. For it is very 
well to separate immediately the thing sought for firom all the 
rest, if the separation be rightly made; just as you did s little 
beford, through conceiving the division to be rightly made, 
hasten on, seeing that the discourse was tending to man. 
Blit, my friend, it is not safe to divide with subtlety;®® but 
it is more safe to proceed in the middle®' by dividing (con¬ 
tinually) ; for thus will one more (readily)®® meet with forms 
(of existence). But the whole of this relates*® to our in¬ 
quiries. 

Soe.jun. How say you this, O guest? 

Guest. 1 must endeavour to speak yet more clearly, through 
a kind feeling towards your disposition,®* Socrates. But it 
is impossible in the subject at hand to show what is now 

'* Such is Stalbaum’s version of the Greek text. Both are equally 
licyoiid my coni|iruheiision; and so is the I.atin of Ficinus; ** Sed nun- 
quid vides, quo pacto quis, arciris nulritionem peiiiiiiaiii ostendens, efficiat 
ut, quod in duplia ad id, quod nunc propositnin eat, ^vestigabitur, in 
dimidiis itcrum purqiiiraliir.” By following however the train of 
thought, and adopting the alterations to which it leads, one might perhaps 
recover what Plato wrote. 

** Ficinus has, “ ad extremum (}uiddam ct tenue protinus adventore.” 

” So Ovid, “ medio tutisshuus ibis.” 

** Ficinus has '* fncilins meliiisque,” ns if he had found in his MS. 
cdXXiov sal /idXXov, as a little below, saWiov li nov cat fioXXov. 

•• To prove that fta^ifuiv, which is elsewhere “ to ditfer,’’kliero “ to 
refer,” Stalbaum quotes Xenophon (Kconoin. 20. 1(>, iieyactS^tpiiv tie 
r6 XamreXsTv ytmpylav —not aware that the author wrote fiiya oi) 
and Plato perhaps AIAN not MAOrpci. 

■* Such 'IS Slalbaum’s version. But (vi'oia is generally followed by a 
dative, as in Bnrip. Tro. 7, Eoi'ota—wdXct. Oroti. SbS, tfivoiav warpL 
Isocrat. tivoiav—role nparroftiwic. Uemosth. Olynth. ii. fSvotai' rp 
sr^if, Coron. fvvoiay — rp rc wdXet cat naviv vply. Midiou. r^v «»- 
votav—rp Turpitt. 
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said in a manner wanting in nothing; still we must endea* ** 
vour, for the sake of perspicuity, to carry on the inquiiy a 
little further. 

Soc.juH. In what respect then do you say we have, by 
dividing, just now not rightly done? 

Guest. In this respect; that, should any one attempt to 
give a twofold division to the human genus, he would divide, 
in the way that the majority here divide. For by separating 
the Grecian genus, ns one apart from all, they give to all 
the rest, who are innumerable, unmixt, and not speaking 
the same language with each other, one name, that of a Bar* 
barian race; and through this one name they fancy the race 
itself to be one; or as if some one, thinking that number 
should be divided into two species, should, after cutting off 
ten thousand from all numbers, put it aside us one species, 
and, giving one name to all the rest, sliould think that, through 
that appellation, this genus will become scpanitc and diilerent 
from the other. He however would make in a mure beautiful 
manner, and more according to species, and''^-^ a two-fold 
division, who should divide number into even and odd, and 
the human species into male and female; and, after arranging 
the Lydians or Phrygians, or some otlier nations, should then 
squirate them into wholes, when he is incapable of finding 
the genus, and at the same time the species of each of the 
divided portions. 

[7.] Soc.jun. Most right. But (explain),^’O guest, .this 
very thing—How can any one rather clearly know that genus 
and species ai;g not the same, but diiTerent from each other ? 

Guest. O Socrates, thou best of men, thou commandest no 
trifling thing. Already have we wandered further from our 
proposed discourse than is fitting; and yet you order us to 
wander still further. Now then let ms, as is reasonable, turn 
back again; and hereafter we will at leisure pursue this point, 
as having come upon the track. Do not, however, by any 
meiiiMiiigiir'd against this,*’ that you have heard from me 
this point clearly determined. 

* Sau]!^ would omit sal before diva. 

** Ficiims^has, “ At illud—ostehde,” which loads to dXXd Xiyt eai, in 
lien of dXiXd yap — . 

*' The common text exhibits a combination of words at variance 
with correct Greek, o6 dXXd rovro yt —For oi p4u am 
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S!oc./MW.* What? 

Gunt. That apeciea and part are different from each other. 

Sde.jun. Why (say you) so ? ^ 

GueMt. When any thing is a species of some thing, it is 
necessary* for it to be a part of the thing of which it is said 
to be the species: but there is no necessity for a part to be a 
species. Always consider me, therefore, Socrates, os assert¬ 
ing this rather than that. 

Soe. jun, lie it so. 

Guest. But tell me that, which is after this. 

Soc.jun. What? 

Guest. The poiAt of the digression which has brought us 
hither. For I think it was especially at that point, when, on 
your being asked how wc must divide herd-rearing, yon an¬ 
swered very readily, that there were two kinds of animals, 
the one of man, and the other of brutes taken all together. 

Soc.jun. True. 

Guest. And you then appeared to me, after taking away 
a part, to think that you ought to leave ^ the remainder as 
one genus of all (brutes), because you could give to them all 
the same name, by calling them brutes. 

Soc.jun. Such was the case. 

Guest. But this, O most courageous of men, is just as if 
some other prudent’'^ animal, such as seems to be the crane, 
or some other animal of a similar kind, should, in the same • 
manner as you do, oppose the cranes, as one race, to all other 
animals, and make itself an object of respect; and, putting all 
the rest together with men into one race, call them perhaps 
nothing, else but brutes. Let us then endbavour to avoid 
every thing whatsoever of tliis kind. 

l^.jitn. llow? 

Guest. By not dividing every genus of animals, that we 
may suffer the less. 

Soc.jun. For there is no necessity. 

never united to an imjIhTativo; nor does dXX^ as for as 7 rswtamber, ever 
follow o4 fitip. To avoid the difficulty, Ficiaus omits oi /iv'v aAXd, and 
makes Plato write something like sense. 

* Ficinus has, *' pulavisse ponendum," as if he had found in his MSir> 
not aaraXiwiit', but raroXinrriov clvai, what the sense manifestly re¬ 
quires. After verbals in—r(oi>, tJpm is tlius found perpetually. 

** Plato bad probably in his ipind the expression ifpopiftardTuse ap - 
plied to birds by Sophocles in Electr. 1047. 
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duett. For we then erred in this way. 

Soc.jtm. In what? 

Guest. Such port of intellectual science ns related to Com 
manding was (said) by us to be of the animal-rearing kind 
as regards gre^rious animals. ^Vas it not ? 

Soc.juH. It was. 

Guest. The whole animal genus, therefore, was even then 
divided into the tame and wild. For those animals that have 
a nature to become gentle, are colled tame; but those that 
have not, arc (called) wild. 

Soc.Jun. Correctly. 

Guest. But the science, of which we are in the hunt, was 
and is in the case of tame animals, and is to be sought for. 
among the gregarious rcarlings. 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest. Let us then not divide, us formerly, looking to all 
animals, nor with haste, so that we may quickly arrive at 
state-science. For this has caused us to suffer even now 
according to the proverb—;®’ 

Soc.jun. What? 

Guest. By not well dividing^' quietly, to complete (the 
task) more slowly. 

^.jun. And it has, O guest, properly caused (us to suffer). 

[ 8.3 Guest. Be it so tlicn. But let us again from the 
beginning endeavour to divide the common-rearing (of ani- 
mds). For perhaps the discourse itself, being brought to a 
conclusion, will more clearly unfold what you desire. But 
tell mc'*- 

Soc.jun. What? 

Guest This; if indeed you have frequently^’’ heard it from 

•• The proverb was, i^haps, Oix ijavxoi ftpaci'irtpov avvrovnv, simi¬ 
lar to the Latin “ Festina lento,” accordintt W Staluaum; who, to avoid 
the doubled tribrach and to preserve the Attic furiii, sliuuid havo sug¬ 
gested PpaStov and added irSSic to complete the verse. 

" As there is nothing in the proverb to which Plato alludes, relating 
to “ wel^jjgdHr." C. liadham has, in The Surplice, No. .12, for July 4, 
1346, suggested iiotnopovvrac in lien of Statpovprae; which led me, 
in No. 33, to propose tiirvxue ved' alpovrae — a form of expression found 
MSB MSS., or, from conjecture, in liecub. 050, irASa — nlpovri. Phien. 
1034, jAf t&pova'. Here. F. 8^2, Nvv 0ic wed', dipt kwKov. 868, ScftlX* 
'OX^awevd* ai, wdd’ alpovd, 'Ipi. Ip. riyvopat groSiiv. PhMthont. 
Fr., ^Kcrdtrioi re SA/imi w6B‘ itlpart. 

** In the phrase, ti &pa ToXXdmc, llcindorf on Phsedon. p. 60, e., says 
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certain peitons. For I do not think you have met with the 
tame-fish places in the Nile, or in the royal lakes. But 
perhaps you have seen the taming of these in (ai^iflcial) 
fountains. 

Soc.juH. I have seen these frequently, and I have heard of 
those from many. 

Guest. You have likewise heanl and believe that geese and 
cranes are reared, though you have never wandered about the 
Thessalian plains. 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. On this account I liave asked you all these ques¬ 
tions, because the reai'iiig of herds of animals is partly of 
those moving” in the water, and partly on dry land. 

Soc.jun. It is so. 

Guest. Hoes it not then appear to you likewise, that we 
ought to cut in two the common-rearing science, [distributing 
to each of them its own part,”] and call the one a rearing-in- 
moisturc, and the other a reariiig-on-diy-Iand. 

Soc.jun. (It does so appear) to me. 

Guest. But wc will nut in the same manner inquire to 
which of these arts king-science belongs. For it is evident 
to every one. 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. And every one can separate the dry-rearing portion 
of the herd-rearing. 

Soc.jun. How? 

Guest. Into the flying and walking-on-foot. 

Soc.jun. Alost true. 

Guest. But what of state-science, must it inquired whe¬ 
ther it relates to the walking-on-foot ? Or do you not think, 
that the most stupid iKsrson, so to say, would imagine so? 

Soc.jun. Ido. 

Guest. But it is requisite to show that the art of rearing 
foot-walking (animals) is, os number was just now, cut into 
two parts. 

that iroXXdnc means “ perchance.*’ But how iroXXdcic. “ frequently, 
could have such a meaning, it is diilicult to understand. Plato uvuti'* 
3 <ti}, to which oMi for tl, in one MS., plainly leads. 

" In lieu of It’vtpov, Athcnieus. in iii. p. 99, B., gives another read¬ 
ing, UpofiariKov. My friend Buckley would form the two into tvoi'pa- 
0arucdv. 

** All the words between brackets are omitted by Ficiuus. 
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Soe.jun. This is evident* 

Guest. And yet to the part, to which our discourse has led 
ns on, there seem to be some two paths extending themselves * 
the one quicker, by being divide^ a small part as compared 
with a large one; but the other longer, from preserving 
rather the precept which we mentioned before, that we 
ought to cut as much as possible through the middle. It is 
in our power then to proceed by either of the paths we may 
wish. 

Soe.jun. Is it then impossible to proceed by both? 

Guest. What by both at once, O wonderful youth ? Al¬ 
ternately, however, it is plain the thing is possible. 

Soe.jun. I choose then both alternately. 

Guest. The thing is easy; since short is the remainder (of 
the road). In the beginning indeed ami middle of our journey 
the command^ would have been difiieult. But now, since 
this seems good, let us first proceed by tlie longer road. For, 
as we are fresh, we shall more easily journey through it. But 
do vou look to the division. 

[9.] Soe.jun. Speak it. 

* Guest. Of such tame animals as are gregarious, the foot¬ 
walking have been divided by us according to nature. 

Soe.jun. What (nature)? 

Guest. By some of their race being hornless and others 
homed. 

Soe.jun. So it appears. 

Guest. Divide then the art of rearing foot-walking animals, 
and assign to ea^ch part,^ making use of reason. For should 
you wish to name them, the thing will become complicated 
more than is fitting. 

Soc. jun. How then must one speak (of them) ? 

Guest. Thus. Of the science of rearing foot-walking 
animals, divided into two parts, let one portion be as¬ 
signed to the homed part of the herd, but the other to the 
hornless 

** As no command had been given, C. Badham, in The Surplice, quoted 
in n. 31, would rend irpayita. 

** After “part,” some word is evidently wanting. Ficinus has “Etriua- 
qua partis conditionem sermune describe.” Perhaps 8pev has dropt out 
after/tiptt. Stalbaum translates Mytp “usutg a deUttitUm.” 

But he does not say what noun is to follow arddec. 
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Soe.jun. Let this be so said: for thqr have been suffi 
dendy shown to be so. 

n Gue$t. Now then the king is evidently the shepherd ove: 
a dock of animals deprived of horns. * 

Soc.Jun. For how is he not evident? 

Guett. Breaking then this (herd) into portions, let ns en 
deavour to assign the rcsult^^ to him (the king). 

Soe.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Whether then are you willing for us to divide it 
(the herd) by the cloven, or, what is called, the solid hoof? Oi 
by a common or individual generation ? For you understand. 

Soe.jun. What? 

Guest. Tiiat the race of horses and asses naturally pro* 
create witli each other. 

Soe.jun. It does. 

Guest. But the other still remaining portion of the 
smooth^-haired herd of tame animals, is unmixed in their 
generation with each other. 

Soe.jun. How not? 

Guest. But whether does the Statesman appear to take care 
of animals liaving a common, or individual generation ? 

Soe.jun. It is evident of the unmixed (generation). 

Guest. We must then, as it seems, divide this^ as Uiose be¬ 
fore, into two parts. 

Soe.jun. Ves; we must. 

Guest. But we have cut into minute portions nearly every 
tame and gregarious animal, except two genera. For it is 
not lit to rank the genus of dogs’^ among gaegarious cattle. 

*’ Slalbaum explains rb yiyvbfuvcv, -the emendation of Comarius, by 
“ what U belonging to.’* The expression means rather “ what is pro¬ 
duced ” by the breaking. The word in Latin would bo “proventus.” 
Ficinus has “ quod muvctiir,” answering to rb KivoifUfov, found in all 
the MtiS. but one; and even thpre yivo is merely a reading over etnoi- 
fitvov, which would lead to Icvod/Mt'ov, “ the result.” 

* Stalbaum after Bekker has adopted from four in lien of 

fitdc, and refers to Cratyl. p. 406, A., where fj/tipov rs idl XcTov^re 
united and opposed to rpaxb. But Xttoc is hero rather “ amooth-haii'^“ 
or “ without manes,” such as kine are. Ficiniis acknowledges neither fnig 
nor Xeiac in his version. ” Heliqiia veto domestics et socialis generis 
animalio, sine aliens commixtionc, propria lantuin ex specie procrcam.” 

" Why ditjgs should be excluded, if they are gregarious, it is difficult 
to say; and if they are no^ it is still more diflicult to explain, why Flnto 
mentioned them at all. Ficinus has “ genus porro nostrum inter grega- 
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Soe.jun. It is not. But in what manner shall we divide 
these two? 

Guest. In that, by which it is just for you End Theaetetm 
to divide them, since you arc handling tiie science of geometry. 

Soc.juu.. In what manner? 

Guest. By tiie diameter, and again by the diameter of the 
diameter.^** 

Soe.jun. How say you ? 

Guest. Is the nature, wliich the race of us men possesses, 
adapted to locomotion in any other way than as a diameter, 
which is two feet in power ?^® 

Soe.jun. In no other way. 

Guest. Moreover tiie nature of the remaining genus is 
ag^ain according to the power of our power, a diameter, if it 
naturally consists of twice two feet. 

Soe. jun. Undoubtedly. And now I nearly un<lcrstnnd 
what you wish to show. 

Guest. But in addition to these, do we perceive, Socrates, 
something else belonging to tliosc liaving a reputation for 
laughter,^* which happened to us in making the former 
division ? 

' Soe.jun. What is that? 

Guest. This our human race, sharing tlic same lot and run¬ 
ning the same course with a race tiie most generous^’* and 
most handy of existing (animals). 

bil ia pec ora numcrare non dccct,” as if he found in his MS. ro yap ruv 
y’ avuiv, (i. e. dvOpuwuv). 

**—** Othcra may'; ^srhaps, but I cannot, understand what is meant by 
the diameter of a diameter; except by sayin;;;) ns Slalbaiini has in port 
suggested, that as the diagonal ota square of one foot is two square feet, 
a man with two feet is compared to the diagonal of such a square; and 
that as a four-footed animal is in that respect the double of a two-footed 
one, it may be called the diameter of a diameter. ( suspect, howoTcr, 
that the whole passage has come down t( us in a very inqierfect state. 

The expression rSv srpoc yiXura tbioKtftti'favrwv, seems very strange 
in Greek. • Viciyiia has merely “ risu digniim." I’lato wrote pcrhaiis ruv 
wim* ’IvioiC^tvtiaAt/ruv ylXura — 

^ Of this utterly unintelligible word diflerent emendations have been 
EBggested by different scholars. Stalbaum nioiio has had the hardi¬ 
hood to attempt to defend a mass of nonsense by comimring ytvvatordr^ 
col f^fpceriirtp in this place, with rqc dvfptiac rt sal tixtpdae in Kcp. 
iv. p. 426, D. But even he is unable to tell what is the niiimnl to which 
Plato alludes. Winckelmann suspected it was the monkey. But he 
failed to see that the anthor wrote ytKotordrip, which was first proposed 
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Soc. jun. I perceive it happening very absurdly too.^ 
Guest. Is it not fit that the slowest things should arrive 
last of all?^* 

Sac. jun. It is. 

Guest. But we do not perceive this, that a king appears 
still more ridiculous, when running together with the herd, 
^‘^and performing his course in conjunction with him, who is 
exercised in tlie best manner with respect to a tractable life." 
Soc. Jun. Entirely so. 

by C. Badham in The •Surplice, No. 32, July 4,1816, which I supported in 
No. .33, by (|uiitiu|!' Ilipp. Muj. p. 2>S!I, A., where Plato compares man to 
a monkey, us llcrucloiius hud done before him; who said that the most 
beautiful iiiuukcy would appear an ugly creature, when compared with a 
man ; and so, says Plato, the wisest of men would be no better than a 
monkey, when compared with the Creator. And it was in allusion to this 
doctrine of Ilcracleitus, that Piiuius siiid, as we Iciim from Cicero, “ Simia 
quam siinilis, turpissipia bestia nobis.” It will however be objected, per¬ 
haps, that monkeys do not herd togi'thcr, nor converse witli their keepers. 
Hut the monkey is known in its natural state to be a gregarious animal; 
and though their talk is not intelligible to man, their cluitter, no doubt, is 
to eneh other. B. sides, in this allusion to a monkey in a dialogue relat¬ 
ing to Statesmanship, Plato hail in mind, I suspect, an disopo-Socratic 
fable preserved in the prose of the Progymnosmata of Uermogenes to the 
following elfeet —The monkeys came together to consult about the neces¬ 
sity of living their dwelling in a eity. After they had so decreed, and 
were alHint to put their hands to the work, an old monkey stopped them 
by saying that they would be eanghl still easier, should they shut them¬ 
selves up within eiielusiires.—To the same fable there is on allusion in 
the (iorgias, p. l!) I, P., irrHCitp ovv !\0wmv tic ru'a Itiav 4 rroXtrie^v 
TpnKip, KarayiXaaroi yiyvoi'Tat, wirn-tp yt ciipai ol rroliricoi; where, 
since Hoirtp yc nlpat have not a particle of meaning, it is evident that 
Plato wrote, isiTirfp «7 yt woXiricni. I'or is the synonyme 

of IliOqrof, us shown by .Suidas, niOi/Koc* ») Mi/iis, With regard to 
liXipterdrip, since man is, according to tlic theory of Ilelvctius, “ the 
handy animal,” and called by that name, from the Latin mon-iu, “ hand,” 
the same cpillict may lie fairly applied to the monkey, whose hand, ^th 
ill form and power, is very similar to that of man; and whose very name, 
“ monkey,” is only a corruption of “ iiiiumikin,” the diminutive of 
“ man.” 

In lieu of this mass of nonsense, Ficiniis has, “ Cemo, et miidem 
dare, quml^aeqiiilurwhich leaSs distinctly to KaOopaTsiiki'^dV td r6 
True tvpflmpop, instead of pa\‘ drotriac. * 

1 confess 1 do not see the relevancy of this remark; the words 
seem to cnnlain a Clmliambic verse sjiokcn of the tortoise, OtiK tlKic 
Bcrar' ijp (ipaSurrop a^iKPtlirOai, 

“ Here again are some words, which having not the least connexion 
with what precedes, plainly prove that something has dropt out; to say 
nothing of the literal errors to be .found in them. 
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Guest For now, Socrates, that is more apparent, which 
was said by us in our search for a sophist.^^ 

Soe.jun. Whatistlmt? 

Guest Tliat in such a method of discourse there is no 
greater care for what is venerable, than what is not, nor does 
it prefer the small to the great, but always accomplishes that 
which according to itself is most true. 

Soe.jun. It appears so. 

Guest After this, that you may not anticipate me by ask* 
ing what is the shorter road to the definition of a king, shall 
I traverse it the first ? 

Soe.jun. By all means. 

Guest 1 say.thcn, that we ought to have dividc<l forthwith 
the foot'WiUking genus into the bi|K-d and quadruped; and, 
seeing that the human race shared the same lot with the 
flying genus alone, we ought to have again divided the two- 
footed into the wingless and winged; and ttiis division having 
been made, and the art shown, which is the raarcr of men, 
we ought to have brought forward and ]>lnc4!d over it the 
statesman and kingly character, like a charioteer, and given 
him the reins of the city,^^ in consequence of this science 
being peculiarly his own. 

Soe.jun. Yon have (simken) beautifully, and given me an 
account, as it wert*, of a debt,^'* and added a digression, by 
way of interest, and comph*ted (the traii.saction). 

[10.] Guest Come then, hit ns, going back to the be¬ 
ginning, connect with the end the <liscuursc concerning the 
name of the statesman’s art. 

Soc. juH. By all means. 

Guest One part then of intellectual science was at the 
beginning the commanding; and the part assimilated to this 
was called the self-commamling. Again of the self-command¬ 
ing, the rearing of animals was cut off, as not the smallest 
part of the genera; and of the rearing of animals, the rear¬ 
ing of l^ydi^was a species; aad of the nearing of herds, (a 
purt) was the care of focit-walking animals; and of the care 

** The passage of the Sophist alluded to is in p. 227, A. { 26. 

" On the phrase, rde rqc trdXtae ^viae, Staloaum refers to Aristoph. 
Eccl* 466, Eq. I1U9, and Boissonad on Marin, p. 81. 

* Inst^ of KuBampil gploc, the sense evidently requires saOJutp 
rou xpiot'C- For Xdyoc is here " an account,” not ” s speech.” 
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of foot'Wtflking animab, the acienoe of rearing the bomles! 
race was esiHicially cut off. But of this again, it is neces¬ 
sary to connect a part, not less than the triple, if any one 
is desirous of bringing it under one name, by calling it the 
science of tending an unmixed genius. But a section from 
this, which alone remains, and which rears men, as being a 
biped flock, is the part which has been just now explored, 
and is culled, at one and the same time, the kingly and states- 
manly kind. 

Soc.juH. Entirely so. 

Guest. Do you then, Socrates, think that this has been, as 
you say, really done well ? 

Soc.jun. What? 

Cruest. That the thing proposed has been in every respect 
sufficiently discussed. Ur has our investigation been parti- 
cubrly defleieiit in thi.s very thing, that the account has been 
given in wonb, but not in all rcsi>ects worked out to the end ? 

Soc.jun. How .say you ? 

Guest. I will endeavour to explain to ourselves more clearly 
what 1 am thinking of. 

Soc.jun. Say it. 

Guest. There is then of many herdsmen’s arts, that have 
appeared to us, one, the statesman’s, and the guardianship of 
some one herd. 

Soc.jun. There is. 

Guest. This our discourse has deflned to be neither the 
rearer of horses, nor of other animals, but to be the science 
of rearing men in coniinon. 

[11.] Soc.jun. It did so. 

Guest. Now let us see what is the difierence between all 
herdsmen and kings. 

Soc.jun. What isdt? 

Guest, If any one of the rest,** possessing the name of 
another art, says and pretends to be the rearer in common 
of the herd, (what should we say)?** 

Soc.jun. How say you ? 

Guest. Just as if all merchants, and husbandmen, and pur-, 

** I confess I cannot understand rwv dXXwv here, nor r$c dytXqc jnst 
afterwards; although Stalbaum says the sense is plain from what fol¬ 
lows. 

** These words Taylor added from Ficinus. “ quid dicendum 7 ” 
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Tojors oC food, and besides these, teachers of gymnastics, and 
the genua of physicians, should, you know that^' by their 
speeches oppose altogether the herdsmen of the human 'race, 
whom we have called statesmen, and assert that it is their 
care to rear men, and not only men herded together, but even 
the rulers themselves— 

Soc.jun. Would they not rightly say? 

Guest. Perhaps so. And we will consider this too. We 
know that no one wilt contend with a herdsman about things 
of this kind ; since he is him.self the rearer, himself the 
physician, and himself, as it w<‘re, the bridesman (of the 
herd), and is alone skilled in the midwife’s art respecting 
the birth and delivery of the piwliiee.*'^ No one, liesidcs, 
is better able, by such sport and music as cattle cun, by their 
nature, share in, to console and soothe, and render gentle, 
both with instruments and the nak(‘d mouth, handling in 
the best way the music of his Hock.'’® And the sumo may 
be said of other herdsmen. Ur may it not ? 

Soe. jutt. Most riglit. 

Guest. How then will our discourse respecting a king ap¬ 
pear to be right and entin*, when we place him alone, as 
'the herdsman and rearer of the huiiiaii herd, selecting him 
alone out of ten thousand others conteitding with him ? 

Soc.jun. By no means. 

Guest. Did we not then a little before very properly fear, 
when we suspected, Ic.st wr slmidd only speak of a certain 
figure of a king, and not pi;rfcctiy work out the statesiiian, 
until by taking.^away those, who were dilfiised around him, 
and laid claim to a fellow-n aring, and, by separating him 
from them, wc should exhibit liiin alone and pure ? 

Soc.jun. Most rightly (did wc fear). 

Guest. This then, Socrates, mu.st be done by us, unless wc 
are about to bring disgrace upon our discourse at its end. 

*' The plira^, olaff on, is hero manifestly abjnml, and omitted Iw 
Fminus. 1 Wo M.SS. read, o7b’ vri, from which nuthina is to be imincdl 

" Instead of ruv yiyroitivuv one would prefer r&v imytypoftivtav, 
** of die increasing prisiiieu.” 

** That Plato thus repeated uovaue^v after the preceding ftovneye, I 
for one will never believe; and still lioia that any Greek author would 
have written, r^v rqc noi/ivie poviriieqv. Tho whole passage has bcens 
cormpted by design rather than accident, and might prhaps be emended 
by a critic, conversant with the customs.of ancient tunes. 
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Soe.Jun. But this at least must by no means be done. 

12.J Guest. We must then march by another road again 
from another beginning. 

Soe.Jun. By what road? * 

Guest. By mixing up almost some merriment. For it is 
requisite to make use of the prolix portion of a long story, 
ant, as r^ards what still remains, to take away, as we did 
before, always a part from a part, till we arrive at the summit 
of the inquiry. Must we not do so ? 

Soe.Jun. Certainly. 

Guest. Give then, as children do, entirely your attention 
to my story; (for)®^ you are not altogether flying from 
many years®® of merriment. 

Soc. Jun. Belate it. 

Guest. Of the things then said of old, there have been, 
and will be still, many others (preserved), and the prodigy 
likewise relating to the reported contests between Atreus and 
Thyestes. For you have surely heard and remember what is 
then said to have hapiHMied. 

Soc. Jun. Perhaps you mean the prodigy respecting the 
golden ewe. 

Guest. By no means; but respecting the change in the 
rising and setting of the sun, and of the other constellations, 
how that they set then at the very place from whence they 
now rise, and rose from the op]K>sitc one;®® and that the deity 
gave a testimony in favour of Atreus, and changed (the 
heavens)*'' into the present figure. 

Soe.Jun. This too is reported. 

Guest. And we have likewise heard from 4hany of the 
kingdom over which Kronos (Saturn) ruled. 

Soe.Jun. We have from very many. 

** Fioinus alone 1ms “ ciiirlT," required to supply the asyndeton. 

“ Instead of frq, Plato wrote, I suspect, /jrif, “ words; ” and in lieu 
of woXXd, Stalbaum would rend woXd: tlic error is in wdvrwc rather, 
which it would not be dil!}|cult to correct. 

** In this solution of the story is to be found the germ of the notion ot 
modem geologists, that the position of tho poles of the card> has been 
ehaii^ at some very remote period. 

_ *' Ficinus has “ in hone coAi flguram mntavit,” which is more intelli¬ 
gible than the Greek ptri^a Xtv airli (one MS. abritf) twl rb vve ex»/ia : 
nnless we read ri vvp oivoS l i. e. oiipavov}. As regards the stor}’ Sul- 
baum refers to Orest. 8U0 and 981). Add. Iph. T. 187. 

VOL. III. p 
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Gveat. And that the men of former times were prodi 
earth-bom, and not begotten from each other 

Soe.jun. This too is one of the tilings said of old. 

Guest. All these things thm arose from the same circ 
Stance, and in addition to these ten thousand others, and 
more wonderful. But, through the length of time, som< 
them have become extinct, and others arc told in a dispei 
manner, separate from each other. But that which is 
cause of this to all these, no fierson has told ns yet; an 
must be now told; fur being told it will be something c 
spicuoiis for showing forth the king. 

[13.3 Soc.juH. Yon have s[iuken must beautifully. ! 
on then, and omit nothing. 

Guest. Hear, then. This universe the deity does at 1 
time conduct himself, as it jirucced.s and with it mils on; 
at another leaves it, when its revuliitiuns shall have mcei' 
the measure of the iitting time; and it is then brought b: 
again of its own accord to a contrary state, la-iiig a thi 
of life, and having a share of intelligence from him, who pu 
together at its outset. Now this iiiovemoiit backwards 1 
been of necessity implantiMl in 4 through this. 

Soc.juH. Through what? 

Guest. To subsist always according to the .same, and it 
similar iiianncr, and to be the same, belongs to the must divi 
of all things alone. But the nature of buiiy is not of this ordi 
But that, which wc have called heaven and the world, has 
share in many and blessed (gifts) from the pmducing (cause 
moreover,''^ it has had a share of body; from whence it ennn 
be entirely ^^thout a share of change; nevertheless, accurdii 
to its power it is moved ns much as possible in the same, ai 
according to the same, by one ini|>ctus. Hence it is allotted 
revolving movement, as b<dng the smallest change in its mi 
tion. But scarcely any thing is able to turn itself by itself, ei 
cept that which is the leader of all things that are moved. Ar 
it is not .lawful fur this to move at one ^ime in one way, and 1 
another in a contrary way. From all this then we must sa^ 

■* This is n sfrnniie expression; os if both children were begotten by the 
parents, and parviiU by their children. Plato wrote, if ia-aXX^Awv- 
“ from ono after the other in siicressioii,'* and similarly in $ 1.5. 

** I confess 1 do nut andcrskuid drdp oSv d?)—yt—u combination ( 
particles not to bo found, I suspect, elsewhere. 
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that the werld does not always cause itself to revolve nor tha' 
the whole is dways made by the dei^ to revolve in two anc 
contrary revolutions: nor, again, that some two deities, whosi 
thoughts are contrary to each other, cause it to revolve; but 
what has been said just now, and remains alone, that at om 
Ijme it is conducted by another divine cause, possessing the 
power to live again, and receiving an immortality prepar^ by 
the demitirgus; but that at anotlier time, when it is let loose, 
it proceeds itself by itself; and, after being thus let loose 
for such*’*’ a time as to perform baek again many myriads of 
revolutions, it proceeds by its being of the greatest size, and 
most equally balanced, to move at the smallest foot.^‘ 

Soc.jun. All that you have gone through appears to be 
said very reasonably indeed. 

[14.] Guest. Reasoning then from what has been said 
alreotly, let ns think together on the eirciimstance, which we 
stated was the cause of all these wonderful doings. For it 
is this very thing. 

Soc.jun. 'What? 

Guest. That the movement of the universe is at one time 
carried on, as it is at present, in a circle, and at another tiihe 
in the contrary direction. 

Soc.jun. How is this? 

Guest. AVc must consider this change of motion to be the 
greatest and most perfect of all the revolutions, relating to . 
the heavenly iKalies. 

Soc.jun. It is likely. 

Guest. It is proper then to think that the greatest changes 
happen at that time to us, who are living witmn the universe. 

Soc.jun. And this too is likely. 

** I hiivc witiv Siui|i]>(> iiiiiled rotroiirov to Kaipiv, despite (he opposition 
of Stallxiuni, who niifcht I^fire found in Pirinus “ tali tempore." 

I am quite at a loss in the words tiri afiiKporirov /SaTroi' iroSie tieai. 
Fur thoiiaU plf livat U runstintly fotuid in Homer, vet j3aiv» is never, I 
iH'lieve, united to iti'ai. Perhaps Pluto wrote lr\ ofiiepdrarov Pnpu 
oivov w6\ove UvM, i.b. '* to send the poles of heaven on tlu; shortrat 
momh." Fur there wotild thus be an allusion to the theory, that tSe 
whole system of tho nniferse had a proRressivc movement in space, but , 
of so slow a hind, that it took about 120,1100 ycani to complete the great ' 
year, when every thing was brought back to the point from whence the 
system first staried. Itespucting the loss or confusion of o^paroS snlXowc, 

I have written something worth reading on >Gsch. Suppl. 24, and I couhl 
now add not a little more equally valuable. 
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Guest. But do we not know that the nature of animals 9 
tains with difficulty changes great, numerous, and of 
kinds? 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. Hence the greatest destruction of other animi 
necessarily takes place at that time, and that of the hum 
race only some small portion remains. And to these mai 
other wonderful and novel circumstances happen at the sar 
time: but this is the greatest, and follows that revolution 
the universe at that period, when a turn occurs contrary 
the present state of tilings. 

Soc.jun. What? 

Guest. The period of life, which each animal then had, th 
was first arrested in all; and all that was mortal ceased to I 
seen advancing to old age, but changing baek to the contmrj 
grew, as it were, younger and more delicate. The whit 
hairs too of older people became black, and the checks of thos 
that had beards booming smooth, brought back each jwrsoi 
to the past blooming |K*riod of life. The bodies likewise o 
such as were in manhood’s prime, liecoiuiiig smoother am 
smaller each day and night, returned again to the>nature of ( 
newly-born child, and were assimihited to this nature, both in 
soul and W)dy; and thenceforth wasting away, disappeared in 
leality entirely ;*** and the corpses of tliose, wdio died at that 
time through violence, did, through undergoing the self¬ 
same fate, become in a manner unseen, and in a few days, 
quite putrid.*'^ 

[15.] Soc. jun. But what was then, O guest, the gener¬ 
ation of aninihls, and in what manner were they produced 
from each other? 

Guest. It is evident, Socrates, that at that time there was 
no generation of one thing from another; but, it is said, thei'c 
was once an earth-liorn race; this was at that period restored 
back again from out the earth; and the tradition of it was 
remembered by our first progenitors, whp were dose upon the 
revolution (that reached to) the perioil next in order, and were 

**—** Ficinus offers a remarkable variation hero. ** Cadavera prsterea 
iUomm, qui ciBlestia mulntione vortixinis siibito corruerunt, idem pati- 
untur, et aimili tetrogressione clam ac brevi putrcscimt,” and such in fact 
is what the context requires; where the mention of violence in the pro 
sent Greek text is scarcely intelligible. 
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born at tbe beginning of the present state of things. For the 
became the heralds to os of those accounts, which are at pn 
sent disbelieved improperly by the multitude. thin 

we ought to reflect together on the consequence. For froi 
the fact of old men coming to the nature of boys, it follows,^ 
^that of such as were dead, but (not) laid in the earth, th 
corpses would be put together and made to revive ^ by the tun 
of production revolving in a contrary direction; and that th 
earth-born race would, according to this method^ being neces 
sarily produccil, hate their name and speech, except such as t 
deity conveyed (elsewhere), or invested with another fate.®® 

Soc. juH. This really follows from what has been said above 
But with respect to the life, which you say was under the rule 
of Kronos (Saturn), did it subsist in those revolutions, or in 
these ? For it is evident that the change in the position of the 
stars and the sun coincides with both these revolutions. 

Guest. You liavo followed well the discourse. But, in 
answer to your question respecting all things being produced 
spontaneously for mankind, this by no means is the case in 
the present revolution; but it occurred in the former. For 
then the deity was at first the ruler and guardian of the whole 
revolving circle; just os now the parts of the world are lo¬ 
cally distributed by gods ruling in the very same way. Divine 
dmmons, too, had a share, after the manner of shepherds, in 
animals acconling to genera and herds, each being sufficient' 
for a4 things pertaining to the several particulars over which 

** Instead of Ixo/uvov, Stalbauin suftgesU luofuvov, to which he was 
probably led by “ conaonum ” in Ficinus, trausla^ by Taylor, “ it 
follows.” 

M—•« I have translated this passage, os if the Greek were—le rcSi> 
rrriXcorqKdrNi'/iiv, icti^vmv S' oitK Iv yy, ird\iv.V(Kpodc awtoraftivovc 
Kal dvafitburKO/iivove InsOai, instead of Ik rwv rsreXeurqcdrwv aS, 
ntfiivuv S’ Iv yy, uAXitr ^/cil evtnaraiiivov^—imoBai, words, I confess, 
beyond my comprehension. 

* Heusde proTCrly referred to this place the variation of rpdsrov for 
Xdyov, preserved by Eusebius just afterwards. 

* *^6 MSS. vary between (cdfinrs and irdepqart. The MS. used by 
Ficinus united both, as shown by his version ** in aliam sortem—tratft- 
tulit vcl exomavit." I have tltcrcfore introduced “ elsewhere.” For 
dXXovt might easily have dropt out before ic dXXqv. I suspect, however, 
that Plato wrote iydXXqv /toTpaviedpurev i) iicoiuwfy, i. e. ” conveyed to 
some other'fate or put to sleep: ” where there is an allusion to the fates 
nspectively of Prometheus arid Typhoeus. 
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he presided; so that there was nothing of a wild ifitture, no 
eating of each other, no war, nor sedition of any kind f and 
ten thousand other things might be stated, which follow upon 
such an arrangement. But what is said respecting the spon¬ 
taneous life of tlieso men, has been stated on this account. 
The deity himself tended them, and was their protector; just 
ns men now, being an animal more divine than others,^^ tend 
other races meaner than tliemselves; and ns he tended them, 
there were no forms of state oe jwHty, nor a property in 
women and children; for all these were restored to life from 
the earth, and had no rbcolicction of former events.®* But 
all such things were absent; they had however fruit in' 
abundance from oaks, and many other trees, not grown by 
land tilling, but given spontaneously by the earth. Tliey 
lived, too, for the most part naked, upon no strewcfl couch, and 
in the open air; for the tcmperaincnt of the seasons was not 
painful to them; theirs were soft beds of grass, springing up 
without grudging fram the earth. And thus, Socrates, you 
hear what was the life of men under Kronas (Saturn): but 
you, being present yourself, perceive what is life now, which 
is said to be iindi>r Zens (Jupiter). But are you able and 
willing likewise to judge which of these is the happier ? 

Soc.juH. By no means. 

Guest. Do you wish tlien that I should, after a fashion, 
judge for you ? 

Noe.jttn. Entirely 80 . 

[16.] Guest. If then those nurtured by Kronos (Saturn), when 
they had so raueji leisure and the |>ower to converse not only 
with men, but with brutes likewise, had u.sed all these means for 
the purposes of philosophy, associating with brutes and with 
each other, and inquiring of every nature, which had a per¬ 
ceptive power of its own, in what re8pe«tt it differed fV^m the 
rest for the collecting together of prudence, it is easy to judge 
that the men of that time were ten thousand-fold happier than 
those of the present. But ii^ being filled to<3atiety with meats 

** I have adopted Mpuv, found in one MS., in preference to Sripov, 

•• On the other hand 1‘lato, in the Menu and Phedo, says that man’s 
presrat knowledge is only the rccoliection of what tho soul knew in a 
previous shite of existence, according to the Pythagorean dodrine of the 
Metempsychosis. 
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and drinkvthcy discoursed with each other, and with brutes, 
in fables*’^ such as are now told of them, it is easy, according to 
my opinion, to prove the very same™ thing. Let us, however, 
dismiss tliis question, until some one shall appear sufficient to 
point out whether the men of that time had any desire for 
science and the need of discourse. But let us now state for 
what reason we have raised up the fable, in order that we 
may after this pi-oceed onwards.^' For when the time of all 
. tiiese was completed, and it was necessary for a change to take 
place, and moreover when the whole race on earth was already 
consumed, ™nnd every soul had given up its generations, and 
as many seeds os were ordained for each soul, it having fallen 
on the earth,—then did the governor of tiie universe, re¬ 
leasing hi inself, as it were, from the handle of a rudder, depart to 

** Here is evidently an allnsinn to the ^sopic Fables, which I have 
shown in The Surplice, No. 35, J uly, 184G, and foil., to have been written 
by Socrates; to which Flato has thus properly paid no mean a compli¬ 
ment ; fur they were above all jiraisc; although they arc found at present in 
only a mutilated form, like some of the linest temples of former times.' 

” I have translated as if the Greek were raiiri, not rovro. 

” Ficinus ha.H a remarkable viiriation—“ nt sequentia cum anteoedeu- 
tibiui conjnngamus,’* as if bis MS. read —tva roic irp6t^tv rjt iirivia 
avviipw/uv. Fur rd biriaa means the future. Hosych. 'Oiriau —to 
piXXov. See Klmsley on Soph. CKd. T. 490, 

”—” On this mass of nonsense Stalbaum has written a lengthy note, 
where ho vainly endcavoura to explain what is absurd, and still moro 
vainly to correct what is corrupt. Plato wrote, I suspect, something to 
this eifeet—wiumc afi icdvrqc rijj if rdc ytreirtic vicofilvKviac, 
'baa r< qv tKaary TrpoaraxOivTa, roauvra aiyys oirippara itrb too e> 
dyoioiK—i. c. “ u.-ieh soul having again secretly entered into all gener¬ 
ations, and bringing from the sun seeds of light, ns maiijf as were ordauicd 
for each generation—*' This would be intelligible to' those at least, who 
know that the word r/Xi'ov is often expressed by the symbol to, as shown 
by Sclia'fcr on Aristoph. Plut. Epimetr. p. xlii., and Gaisford on Hesiod. 
I'licagon. 709, and of myself on .£sch. Eum. 2; while they who remem¬ 
ber the awtpfia wvpie of yomcr, and tlie “ semina flanimm ” of Virgil, 
will bo ready to receive here abyiic inripfiara. The fact is, that Plato 
alluded to tlio story of I’romctheus bringing fire from heaven, which he 
obtained from a ferule applied to the wheel of the chariot of the Sun, as 
we learn from Servius ^n Virgil. Diicol. vi. 42. But os the light of the 
soul is an immaterial light, and arising from reflexion, it would bo sail 
more correctly to be derived from the Moon, which shines itself by a re 
fleeted Ught; and hence wo ought to read perhaps, avyije tnrippara drb 
vfc ( dyoiofic- For Dobrec has shown, on Photius, p. 699, that, insteoa 
of EiX^vq, the symbol ^ Is found in MSS.; and hence in Suid. 'Eirqy- 
KuXripkva—9toMii, where Tuup wished to read pqvMidq, we must write 
what Gaisford failed to see, ^ cosidq, i. e. EcXqiwsidq. 
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his own place of a look-out; and then Fate and implanted De¬ 
sire again caused the world to revolve. All the gods then, who 
govern locally, in conjunction with the greatest divinity, know¬ 
ing what was now t^ing place, again deprived the ports‘of 
the world of their providential care. But the world having un- 
deigoiie a change in its revolution, conflicting^^ and rushing 
with the contrary impulse of a beginning and end, and pro¬ 
ducing in itself a mighty concussion, worked out again another 
destruction of all kinds of animals. After this, when a suf¬ 
ficient time had gone on, tlie world ceasing from tumult, con¬ 
fusion, and concussions, did, taking advantage of a calm, 
proceed, arranged most beautifully^'* in its usual course, pos¬ 
sessing a guardianship and dominion itself over the things in 
itself and belonging to itself; (and) remembering, to the 
utmost of its power, the instructions of the demiurgus and 
father. Now at the commenccinent it perfurined this duty 
more carefully, but at the end more obtusely. But the cause 
of this is in the corporeal form of the temperature, wliich 
had grown up'^^ with its former nature; since it partook of 
much disorder,™ before it arrii'^ed at its present orderly ar¬ 
rangement. For from him, wlio put it togetlicr, it obtained 
every good; but from its previous habit, wiiatever harshness 
and injustice exist in heaven, the.se it docs Imth possess 
itself from that former habit, and introduce likewise into 
animals. In conjunction then with the ruler, the world, when 
nourishing the animals within it, brings forth evil of a small 
kind, but good of a large; but separated from him, it con¬ 
ducts all things beautifully during the time nearest to his 
departure; buras time goes on, and oblivion comes on it, the 
circumstance of its former unfitness domineera with greater 
force; and at the concluding period of time it bursts out into 
the full flower of wrongand (producing) only a little good. 


c 


** 1 confess I cannot understand £v/t/3dXXui> thus standing by itself. 
Ficinus has omitted the word entirely, llis version is, “ Mundus deinde 
oontraria principii finisque sese agitatione re reflwtcns.” 

" 1 have translated as if the Greek were cdXAiera Koa/toiiutmt, not 
iUTaKooitoiiuvot. Ficinus has “ in ordine debito conslitutus." 

" So Stalbaum understands (ivrpofov. Ficiniu has “ priscss natural 
finnes.” He therefore found some other word in his MS. 

** Fimnua, “ Nam valdo deformo erat et ordinis oxpers,” os if his MS. 
Mad dpepptac juAxov tai dra(iae—On ifiop^ia, see my note on Prom. 


" Stalbaum Mys correctly, that ifavfitZtr is applied to a disorder or 
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but mingMng much of the temperament of things contrary 
to gooil, it arrives at the danger of both its own destruction, 
and of the things within it. Hence the god, who arranged 
(lie world, pentciving it in difficulties, and anxious le^ being 
thus tempest-tost, it should be thoroughly loosened by the 
hurly-burly, and be plunged into the infinite seu^ of dissimili¬ 
tude, again seats himself at the helm; and whatever is labour¬ 
ing and loosened in its own former period, he having turned 
arranges, and by putting straight, renders the world free from 
death and old age. This then is (one) end of the whole story. 
But tills is sufficient to show, from what has been said, the na¬ 
ture of a king to such, os lay hold of the discourse. For the 
world having been again turned to the present path of genera¬ 
tion, its age was again stopped, and it imparted novel things, the 
contrary to wliat it had dune formerly. For animals, wanting but 
little to be through their small size annihilated, are increasi^; 
and hoary bodies recently born from the earth, dying again, 
descend into the earth; and all other things are changed, 
imitating and following the condition of the universe. The 
imitation, likewise, of conception, generation, and nourishing, 
followed ail things from necessity. For it was no longer 
possible for an animal to be produced in the earth, through the 
different things, which compose it; but, as the world was or¬ 
dained to be the absolute ruler of its own progress, so after the 

evil (hat bursts out into full strength; and aptly compares ^sch. Pen. * 
yap fSav6ov(r' Ixapiruae araxvp 'Arqc. and Plutarch Thes., 
f C, ISni^ntrav al KaKiai xai Avtppayifaav, Ficinus, mistaking the mean¬ 
ing, rendered it *' dcflorescit.*’ 

’* This hr the translation of Taylor, who doubtl ms wished to read 
wdvTov fur TOTTOV: and so too Stale. For the whole description is taken 
from, a ship in a storm. On the metaphorical use of wSvtoc, see hloak 
on Ilippol. 8*/l. 

t* Such is the'literal version of the Greek, which is as unintellimble as 
the English. The natural flow of ideas seems to require someUiing of 
this kind-^rd voir^apra Axtirat, XvOtvra rs amitt, sal arpt^Mpra 
IwupmOUp, rp caO’ ai>r6p nporipa wtpt6tip Koa/ut n sol dyitpttp abrhp 
gal dvdparap dirtpya^trai, if e. “ ho repairs what has become disordered, 
and binds together what has become loosened, and making straight og^n 
what has become bent, he arranges it according to its former revolution 
under himself, and renders it free from bid age and death.** With respect, 
to decTrat, that verb is properly applied to repairing a shattered ship, with 
which the world is here.compared. It would be, however, hazardous to 
assert, that Plato did write so in reality. For if he did, the passage must 
have been corrupted onUledent to the time of Eusebius, who in Prepar. 
Evang. xi. 3-1, quotes it nearly as it is found here. 
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same manner its parts also wore destined by a sirtlilar guid¬ 
ance to spring forth,^**. generate, and nourish, as far ns they 
were able. But we hare now arrived at the very question for 
the sake of which the whole of our discourse has proceeded. 
For, with respect to other beasts, many circumstances, and of 
a prolix nature, might be gone through; such as, from what 
each is, and through what cause they have been cimnged; 
but those relating to man are shorter, and more to our 
purpose. For mankind having become destitute of the 
guardian care of the daemon,'who possesses and tends us, 
while the majority of animals, that were naturally cruel, have 
on the other hand become savage, mmi, now weak, and with¬ 
out a guard, were torn in pieces tiy such animals; and, in 
those earliest times, they were without inventions and arts; 
for after the earth had failed in its spontaneous food, they did 
not know how to procure it, through no want having previ¬ 
ously compelled them (to get it). From all tliese causes they 
were in the greatest difficulties. Hence, the old-mentioned gilts 
were given ns by gods, together witli the necessary instruc¬ 
tion and erudition fire from Prometheus, and arts .from He- 
phsestus (Vulcan), and his fellow-artist (Pallas); on the other 
hand, seeds and plants were given by others, and all such things 
as furnish a support for human life, were produced from tiicse; 
since, as was stated just now, the guardian care of the gods 
had deserted mankind; and it Ijccamc requisite for men to 
have the conduct and cai-c of themselves, in the same manner 
as the whole world; in the imitating and following which, 
through all th^revolutions of time, we live and.arc born, 
now in this way, and now in that. Jjnt tliis tlien l>o tlte end 
of the story. But we will make it useful for discovering how 
far we have erred in defining the cliarocters of a king and 
statesman in our previous discourse. 

[17.] Soc.jun. In what respect then, and how for, do you 
say hoiS there been an error? 

*** Instead of ^ittv two MSS. have ^6pitv, They should havo read 
k6uv, “ to conceive,” as shown by cvqecwc cal ytvviiatuQ xal rpo^qCi 
just above. 

*■ la what way Sttay^ diffcis from waiStvmt, neither myself nor any 
flOe else could tell. Hence 1 suspect tal waidcveiwc >s >'■> esplaiiation 
merely of dtiaxnVi or else those letters conceaMsome words not difficult 
to didt, relati^ to the givers of good things. 
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(hutt. **Partl 7 less, and partly in a very generous man¬ 
ner, and in a greater degree, and more than before.^* 

Soc.jun. How? 

Gnat. Because, when we were asked respecting a king 
and a statesman belonging to the present revolution aad ge¬ 
neration, we spoke of a person tending a human herd of the 
contrary period, and this too a god, and not a man. In this 
then wc transgressed very mucli. But when we exhibited him 
as the ruler of the whole state, wc did not say in what man¬ 
ner (he was so); and in this rcsi>cct the truth was told, but 
not the whole (truth), nor was it clearly enunciated; hence 
we erred less in this case than in that. 

Soe.jan. True. 

Gue$t. We ought then, it seems, to expect that the statra- 
man will have been completely described by ns, when we shall 
have defined the manner of governing a state. 

Soc.jun. Very well. 

Guest. On tins account wc have brought forward the story, 
in order that (one)'** might show, with rcs|K'Ct to the herd¬ 
tending, not only that all contend about it with the person now 
sought fbr; but thatwc might more clearly perceive him, whom ^ 
alone it is fitting, according to the pattern of shepherds ahd 
neat-herds, to have the .tending of the human herd, and alone 
worthy to be called by that name. 

Soe. jun. Right. 

• Guest. But I think, Socrates, that this figure of a divine 
shepherd is still greater than becomes a king; and that the * 
statesmen now existing here arc much more like subjects in 
their nature, and take more nearly a shore in discipline and 
nurture. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. But they will.have to be investigated neither more 
nor less, whether they are naturally in this position or in 
that. 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest, Lot us then turn back again. For we said, that* 

, **—** Ficinus has, “ Pattim minus, poilim gencrosius magisque, et 
plus quam tunc erratum,” which is a far more elegant collocation of 
words Uian the Greek is at present. 

** il have inserted ” one ” answering to nc, which has evidently dropt 
out after IvdiRatro: that Would otherwise want its nominative. 
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there was a self-commanding art respecting animals, which 
took care of them, not privately, but in common; and this art 
we then straightway called the herd-tending drt.< Do you 
recollect ? 

Soe.jun. Yes. 

Gnat. In this then we erred. For we have not by any 
means laid hold of the statesman, nor given him a name; 'but 
as regards the appellation, it has lain hid from and escap^ us. 

Soc. jun. How so ? 

Gnat. To tend the several kinds of herds belongs to all 
qjther herdsmen; but we have not given a fitting name to the 
statesman, it being requisite for him to bear one of those 
common to all. 

Soc. jun. You speak the truth, if indeed there happens to be 
(a common one).®^ 

Gnat But how is it not possible to apply the word healing, 
as something common to all, neither tending nor any other 
occupation l^ng stated ? and if ®®it is lawful for persons giv¬ 
ing a name (to an art) to wrap it up (in words like) herd-tend¬ 
ing, or healing in any way, as being applicable generally, (it 
is lawful to wrap up) the word statesman likewise®® together 
‘with others, especi^y since reason shows that this should 
(be done) ? 

[18.] Soc. Jun. Bight. But after this in what manner 
would the division be made ? 

Gnat. In the same manner, as we before divided the 
herd-tending art for the walking and wingless®® tribes, and for 
the unmixed ^d hornless, in the very some manner by'divid¬ 
ing the herd-tending, we shall have comprehended l^th the 
present kingly rule and that in the time of Kronos (Saturn) 
similarly in our discourse. 

« 

** Heiude was the first to see that something was wanting after dmp 
iriyxavk yt 6». But he did not see that Plato wrote—ye Kuvdv ov, Stu* 
baum vainly, as usual, defends the old reading. « 

“—“ Such seems to bo the meaning whic^ 'Plato wished to convey. 
'‘But to Kt at it we must read dXX’ $t for <i\X’ 4—^whlch Bekker found m 
some MSS. in lieu of dXXqv—and to repeat ISqv before cal riv iroXiruciv, 
-r-For when a word is thiu repeated, it is generally followed by cal, as 1 
have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. llifi and 281, and I could now add a 
host of similar passages. 

ss Ficinns has “ et volatilium," which leads, as Stephens remarks, to 
wr^voXs. 
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■. iSSDC.^n.,It appears so. But I am seeking what (will be) 
after this.*^ 

Guett. It is plain that if the word herd-tending had been 
thus spoken, no one would hare contended with us that there 
is no idea whatever of attention in it; as it was then justly 
contended, that there is no art amongst us which deserves the 
appellaUon of tending; and that if there were, it belongs to 
many things prior and preferable to any thing pertaining to 
kings. 

Soe.jun. Bight. 

Guest. ^‘’But no other art would be willing to say that it is 
more and before kingly rule, as a careful tending of the whole 
of human fellowship, and of men taken generally.^ 

Soe.jun. Ton say rightly. 

Gw.st. But after this, Socrates, do you perceive that an error 
has been made frequently towards the very end ? 

Soe. jun. Of what kind ? 

Guest In this, that though we have conceived that there 
is a certmn rearing art of a biped herd, we ought not any. 
more to have straightway called il^ as if entirely complete, the 
art of the king and statesman. 

Soc. jun. Why not ? 

Cruest. In the first place, as we said, we (ought) to have 
suited the name more to guardianship than to nutriment: and 
in the next place, to make a division in this (guar^anship). 
For it will have no small divisions. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind ? 

Guest In that we can surely place apart the divine 
shepherd, and the human guardian. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

" Ficinus has merely “ Videtur; sed quid turn ? ” 

*>—M Such accordinf; to Stalbaum is the version of tho Greek, where 
ho would adopt vporipa, found in StobEeus, ed. Trincavell., in lieu of 
np^oripa, and support paXKov sal wpoHpa by paKKov cal ric v^po* 
dporipa in Phileb. p. 41, O. But the syntax and the sense appear to me 
equally objectionable, ^tcad, then, of I9ekiitrtuv irtpa paWov cai 
rpaoripa I should prefer—IdtXqmcv timvcripa fiSXXov teal irpaaripa,<* 
i. e. “ more kindly cUsposed and more mild." Ficinns has—'* Nulla vero 
ars alia de hoc contendit, quasi sit totius humanm communionis cuntio 
mqior mitiorque regia,*' thus omitting entirety tho concluding words of 
the speech, either because they were not in his MS., or because, like 
myself, he could not understand them. 
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Gtiett. And again h' is necessary to cut into i.wo the dis¬ 
tributed^ guardianship. 

Soe.juH. Into what? 

Cruett. Into the violent and the voluntary. 

Soe.jun. What then? 

truest. By erring before in this more stupidly than was 
fitting, we put down together a king and a tyrant as the same; 
although they are most dissimilar Wh in themselves and in 
their form of government respectively. 

Soe.jun. 'ftue. 

Guest. Now therefore, again correcting ourselves, let us, 
as I have already said, divide human guardianship into the 
violent and the voluntary. 

Soe.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. And calling the guardianship by the violent tyran¬ 
nic, but the voluntary, “’[and the herd-tending of voluntary 
biped animals,]”*’ statesmanship, lot us show, that he who pos¬ 
sesses this [art and]*” guai'dianship is truly a king and a 
statesman. 

[19.] Soe.jun. And thus the demonstration, O guest, re¬ 
specting the statesman, is very like to appear to us as being 
perfect. 

Guest. This would be well for ns, Socrates. But it is 
requisite that this should appear not only to you, but likewise 
to me, in common with you. At present, however, the king 
appears to me not to possess as yet a perfect figure; but just 
as statuaries, who by hastening their work sometimes unsea¬ 
sonably, do, through introducing more and greater things 
than are fit^ng, retard it; so Imve we at present, in order 
that wc might show both quickly and splendidly, that we 

" As dirovtuqdttffav could hardly stand here by itself, Ficinus has cor¬ 
rectly suppli ed *‘e nrationem item humanam in- duo,” which leads at 
once to n)i' avtiv dirovtuifiiiaav, where avtjv is the perpetual abbrevi¬ 
ation of dvOpwrivnv, as I have shown in Append, ad Troad. p. 160. This 
introduction of AvOpioirlvriv is plainly conilrqted by what follows just 
after, r^v AvBpumvev IsriiuXtiruc^v Sixa itatp^fuBa. 

n —** All the words between the brackets are evidently an interpola¬ 
tion ; or else something has been lost aitor the preceding rSy ptaluv, tc 
preserve the balance of the two sentences; which leads to r>}v |tiv— 
fitaluv, and is r&v iKOvtrltty. 

*■ Here again is another interpolation 
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erred in tfae former part of our digression, through thinking 
that great patterns should be employed in the case of a king, 
have brought in a marvellous mass of a myth, and been com- ■ 
pelted to use a greater portion of it than was proper. On this 
account, we have made a rather prolix demonstration, and 
have not entirely finished the fable. But our discourse really 
appears somewhat like an animal, to have its outline defined 
sufficiently, but to have not received the distinctness given by 
pigments, and the mixture of colours. But it is more becom¬ 
ing to exhibit every animal by a description, to such as are 
able to follow the account,’’’^ than by painting, and all the 
work of hand; but to other persons through works of the 
hand. 

Soc.jun. This indeed (is said rightly): but show me why 
you say you have not yet spoken sufficiently. 

Gttest. It is difficult, O divine youth, to exhibit great 
things sufficiently, without using patterns. For each of us 
appear to know all things as in a night-dream, and again to 
be ignorant of all things according to a day-dream.®® 

Soc.jun. How said you this ? 

Guest, We appear in tlie present case to have mooted very 
absurdly the circumstance relating to the knowledge (which 
is) in us. 

Soc.jun. How so? 

Guest. The patteim, O blessed one, has required itself 
again a pattern. 

Soc.jun. What? Tell me, and do not, on my account at 
least, hesitate. 

[20.] Guest. .1 must speak, since you ar^ready to follow. 
For we know, that children know their letters. 

Soc.jun. Wliat? 

Guest. That they understand sufficiently each of the 
letters in the short^t and easiest syllables, and are able to 
speak the truth concerning them. 

** I have translated this passable as if kaI (or rather yi) \6yif vwre 
inserted between Svva/tfvoic and i'irttrOat. For XsSei ml XSyq> could nut 
be thus united, nor could inofiivoit here dispense with its case. , 

■* On the difference between upap, “ a night-dream,’* and Swop, *' a 
day-dream," applied respectively to the things of fancy and lact, see 
Blomfleld on Prom. 495. 
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How not? , 

Grueit. But, being on the other hand doubtful about tho» 
in other syllables, they say what is false in idea and word. 

Soe.jun. Entirely so. 

Gvest. Is it not then the easiest and the best thing to leac 
them thus to what is not yet known ? 

Soe.jun. How? 

Guest. By first leading them back to those things, in which 
they had correct ideas respecting those very same matters j 
and after leading them, to place before them things not yet 
known: and by comparing them together, to show that there 
is the same likeness^ and nature in both the combinations, till 
the things conceived, haring been compared with all tho 
unknown, are shown correctly; and, after being shown and 
becoming thus patterns, cause each one of all the letters in 
all the syllables to be called one diiferent, and another the 
same, as being always under the- same circumstances, differ¬ 
ent and the same (respectively). 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest This then we sufficiently comprehend, that the pro¬ 
duction of a pattern then takes place, when that, which is the 
sarne^ is, in the case of another thing placed apart, rightly con¬ 
ceived % opinion, and being brought together to it, pr^uces 
. one true opinion respecting either, as it did about both. 

Soc. jun. It appears so. 

Guest Shall we then wonder, if our soul, suffering naturally 
the same thing respecting the elements of all things, docs at 
one time stand firm in certain points under the influence of 
truth respecting each individual thing, and at another time 
fluctuates in other points respecting all things ? and that when, 
(as regards) some (elements) of comminglings, it thinks 
rightly, it should somehow or another again be ignorant of 
these very same things, when they are transferred to long and 
difficult syllable-like unions of things 

•* In lieu of airi}v d/iotdri}ra sal ^inv, where there u a rnin- 
bination of words at variance with common sense,'Plato wrote, I suspect, 
riv air^y ^ sal ouoiordrnv Aimv, i. e. “ a nature the same or very 
similar.*’ 

*- ** Such is the literal version of the Greek; out ofwhich the reader is left 

to make what sense he can. There is evidently something wanting in ffie 
first clause to preserve the balance of the sentence in tho second. 
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Soe. jun. .There is nothing wonderful in this. 

Guest. But how, my friend, can any one. Beginning from 
False opinion, arrire at even a small portion of truth, and thus 
acquire wisdom ? 

Soc.jun. Nearly not at all. 

Guest. If then these things arc naturally in this way, you 
and I shall not in any respect overdo it, if, by first endeavour¬ 
ing to perceive the nature of tlie whole pattern in some other 
small and partial on^ and after this,^ by transferring to the 
natuie of a king, which is the greatest of all patterns, the 
same species, from lesser things from some quarter, we shall 
be about to endeavour again, through a pattern, to know by 
art the care of state afiairs,^ so that there may be a day-dream 
instead of a night one. 

Soc.Jun. Perfectly right. 

Guest. Again then let us take up the preceding reasoning, 
that since ten thousand persons contend with the kingly genus, 
respecting the guardianship of a state, it is requisite to separ¬ 
ate all these, and to leave it by itself. And for this purpose 
we said we have need of some pattern. 

Soc.jun. And very much so. 

[21.J Guest. By producing then what pattern, which em¬ 
braces an occupation similar to statesmanship, ^ and is the 
smallest possibl^^ could one sufficiently find the thing sought 
for? Are you, Socrates, willing, by Zeus, unless we have 
something else at hand, for ns to choose at least the weaving 

** Instead of irSc yAp Stalbaum suftgests vwf dp. Read iriSs 3' dp'— 

*' Here again a litoral English version of St^baum’s L^tin translation 
proves, if any thing can, the mass of nonsense to be fouifa in the Greek; 
which I con neither construe nor correct, except by lea^xtK—psrd 3i 
ravra iXdvrte airh rb rov panXiioc, piyurrov 3v, hid Trapa- 

btlyparoe, rairbv tlSoQ dtr’ IXarrdvuv ^Ipovrdc troOiv, imxupuptv 
ruv sard trdXtK Otpantiav rivvp yvuptZuv, tva Sirap dvr' bvtiparoe 4/fiy 
yiyvtirai, i. e. " and after this taking the form itself of the king, os being 
the latest, we should endeavour by a pattern, that brings from some 
quarter the same form from lesser things, to discover by art the care of tho 
Uiings that relate to a stgto, so that there may bo a day-dream (of fact) 
Instead of a night-one (of fiction).” To tho change of pdXKovrte into-* 
(Xdvrec, I was led by finding in one MS. piXovres. 

»•—n Instead of rijv abr^v iroXtrucj^v wpaypdreiav, which is here mani- 
featly absurd, Ast correctly suggested—troXirucp, which even Stalbaum is 
disposed to adopt. But even thus the passage is not correct. For Plato 
wrote ciiucpArarm piv, Ixov 3i, as found in the MS. of Fidnua; who 
translates “ exem'plum exiguum quidem et—continens." 

voju ni. « * 
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art ? and this too not the whole, if it seems good; for, per* 
haps, the art relating to weaving of wool will suffice. For it 
may happen, that even this portion .being chosen will witness 
to what we want (to show). 

Soe.jun. For why should it not ? 

Guest. Why then have we not, as we did before, after cut¬ 
ting the parts, each of them separate, done the veiy same 
thing now in the case of the weaving art? and why, after 
passing over all things to the best of our power in the short¬ 
est manner possible, have we not come to what is 'useful at 
present? 

Soe.jun. How say you? 

Guest. I will make the digression itself an answer. 

Soe.jun. You speak most excellently. 

Guest. Of all the things which we fabricate and possess, 
some are for the sake of our doing something, and others are 
defences against our not suffering. And of these defences some 
are medicinal, both divine and human ; others arc protective. 
And of the protective, some are warlike implements, others 
(peaceful) defences. And of the (peaceful) defences, some 
are veils, others are to ward off heat and cold. And of those 
that ward o£^ some cover at a distance, othera near. And of 
the near, some are extended under, others around. And of 
those extended around, some are cut as a whole piece, others 
put together. And of those put together, some are perfor 
ated, others are bound together, not perforated. And of those 
that are not perforated, some are composed of the fibres of the 
plants of the earth, others are hairy. And of the hairy, some 
are conglnthiated by water and earth, others are connected 
themselves with themselves. Now to these defences and cover-. 
ings, which are wrought from the things bound together, them¬ 
selves with themselves, we give the name of dress. And let 
US' call the' art, which is especially 'Conversant with dresses, 
dress-making, from the thing itself; in the same manner as we 
called above the art respecting a state, statesmanship. And 
let us say too, that the weaving art, sb far as it weaves for 
the most part garments, differs in nothing but the name &om 
the dress-making art; just as (we said) there, that the king-art 
(differed only nominally) from statesmanship. 

Soe.jun. Most correctly. 

Guest. After this let ns reason (thus), that some one inay 
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perhApa think that the weaving art relating to dreases has been 
thus defined sufiicientlj, he being unable to perceive that it 
is not jet distinguished from its proximate co-operators, but 
is separated from manj other things of a kindred nature. 

[22.] Soc. jun. Tell me what things of a kindred nature. 

Guest. You have not followed what has been saidt as it 
seems.®® It appears, therefore, that we must return from 
the end to the beginning. For, if you understand affinity, 
we ha^e now separated this from that, by separating the com¬ 
position of coverings into things put under, and around. 

Soc.jun. I understand you. 

Guest. We have likewise separated every kind of manufac¬ 
ture from flax and hemp, and all such things as we just now 
described in the list of the fibres of plants. We also defined the 
art of making a felt-like substance, and the putting together 
by means of perforation and sewing, which for the most part* 
pertains to the cobler’s art. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. We have also separated the care*®® bestowed on the 
cobler’s art relating to coverings cut in the whole piece, and 
of such as are employed in building, and in the whole of the 
carpenter’s art, and in all others that are employed in stop¬ 
ping the flowing of water, and such arts too of (peaceful) 
defences as furnish works to be an impediment to thieving 
and to acts of violence, and which are employed about the 
production of obstacles and the fixing of doors, and are dis¬ 
tributed ns parts of the bolt-making art. We have likewise 
divided the armour-making art, which is a section of the great 
and varied power of defence-making. We abo defined, in 
the very beginning, the whole art of xiuackery, which is con¬ 
versant with medicines; and we left, so that we might seem 
(to be),* the very art defensive against storms, of which wo 

** Instead of i>Q one would prefer, as Taylor translated, Ac 

^Ivtrat. But see Sophist, $21, irpompeie> s>c faivu. 

*** The word Otpamiiw is properly omitted hero by Ficinus. I sus¬ 
pect it ought to be inserted a little below after f(aye»rtc^,,for it isv 
applied to the art of medical quacks. 

> Of this nonsense Stalbaum has taken not the least notice. After 
XeXoiira/i£v, correct Greek would require wc ddfai/uv without dv. Fici- 
nus has, “ artem—qute visa est ilia esse, qnam quoximus,** *** as if his MS. 
read, Koitv civat a6ri 4 Sqrdcco'a. Plato wrote, I suspect, Ac d«|- 
m/uy aS (d—for he goes on to show the weaving art. 

Q 2 
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are in search, and which produces woollen vestments, -and is 
called the art of weaving. ' 

. Soc.juH. It seems so. 

Guest. But this matter, O boj, has not been perfectl 7 
detailed. For he, who first engaged in the making of 
garments, appeared to act in a manner directij contrary to 
weaving. 

Soc.jun. How so? 

Guest. For the work of wearing is a certain knitnng to¬ 
gether. 

Soc.jun. It is. 

Guest, But the work (of the garment-maker) consists in 
loosening things put together, and felted together. 

Soc.jun. What kind of work is this ? 

Guest. The work of the art of the wool-carder. Or shall 
^e dare to call the art of wool-carding the weaving art, and 
a wool-carder a weaver ? 

Soe.jun. By no means. 

* Guest But if any one should call the art of making the 
warp and woof the weaving art, would he not assert a para¬ 
dox, and give it a false name ? 

Soc.jun. How not? • 

Guest But whether shall we say that the whole of the fuller’s 
and the mender’s art contribute nothing to the attention to and 
care of garments ? Or shall we call all these weaving arts ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest But all these contend with the power of the weaving 
art, respecting the care and the production of garments; at¬ 
tributing, indeed, to it the greatest part, but likewise assign¬ 
ing to themselves great* portions of the same art. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Besides these, it further appears requisite, that the 
handicraft arts, relating to the instruments through which the 
works of the weaver are performed, should lay dmm to be 
co-causes of all weaving. 

Soc. jun. Moat right. 

Guest. Whether then will our discourse about the weaving 
art, a part of which we have chosen, be sufficiently defined, if 
we lay it down that it is the most beautiful and the greatest 
of all the arts, which are employed about woollen gannentsf 
Or shall we thu^ indeed, speak something of the truth, bdt 
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yet ndther tlearly nor perfectly, till we have separated all 
these arts from it ? 

Soc.jun. Correctly, 

[23. J Guest. Must we not then after this so act, that, what 
we say, may proceed in an orderly series ? 

Soc.jun. How not ? 

Guest. In the first place then let us consider two arts, which 
exist about all things. 

Soc.jun. What are they ? 

Guest. One is the co-cause of generation, and the other is 
the cause itself. 

Soc.jun. How? 

Guest. Such arts, as do not fabricate the thing itsdf, but 
prepare instruments for the fabricating (arts), without the pre¬ 
sence of which the proposed work could not be effiseted ^by 
each of the arts,* these arc co-causes: but those, which fabri¬ 
cate the thing itself, are causes.* 

Soc. jun. This is reasonable. 

Guest. In the next place, those arts wliich produce the dis¬ 
taff, and the shuttle, and such other instruments as contribute 
to the making of garments, all these are co-causes:^ but 
those which pay attention to and fabricate garmente, causes. 

Soc.jun. Most right. 

Guest. But of causes, it is reasonable to comprehend that 
portion of it* especially, which pertains to washing and mend¬ 
ing, and all the caring about these, since the adorning art is 
abundant, and to denominate the whole the fuller’s art. 

Soc.jun. It will so. 

' Guest. Moreover, the carding and spinning, and all that re¬ 
lates to the making of the garment, of which we are detailing 
the parts, is one art, called by all persons the wool-working. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

* These words are omitted by Ficinus. They are eridently unne¬ 
cessary. 

* Hertelius, quoted by*Stalbaum, would insert KoXfi, which he got 
ftom the version of Ficinus, “ ut ita dizerim, nominamus—causas appella- 
mus/’ Stalbaum says that by a kind of zeugma we are to understand 
Ota^iaOa, especially as Stobsus, who quotes this passage in Eel. Eth. 
p. 380, does not acknowledge any verb here. 

* Here, too, Ficinus has “ concausas nuncupemiu." 

' * I conifesa I do not understand the words— rohvravOa aMje /tSficv, 
nor could Ficinus, who has omitted them. 
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Guest. Of the wool-working there are two sections, and 
each of these are together naturallj parts of two arts. 

Soc.jun. How? 

Cruest. The carding, and the half of that whic)i uses the 
shuttle, and separates from each other whatever are placed 
together, all this in short is a part of the wool-working art; 
and there were two great parts as regards the whole, one com¬ 
mingling, and the other separating. 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest. Of the separating then, both the carding and all those 
just now mentioned are a part. For that, which in the case of 
the wool and thread is tlie separating art, takes place, after one 
manner with the shuttle, and after another with the hands, has 
the names which we have just now mentioned. 

Soc.jun. Entirely BO. 

Guest. Again, let us take a part of the commingling, and of 
the wool-working contained in it; but let us pass by all that 
was there relating to the separating, and let us bisect the 
wool-working (art) together into the commingling and se¬ 
parating section. 

Soc.jun. Let it be so divided. 

Guest. We must then, Socrates, divide the commingling, 
and at the same time the wool-working, if we are about 
to comprehend suihciently the proposed weaving art. 

Soc,jun. It will be requisite. 

Guest. It will indeed; and let us say, that one part of it is 
twisting, and the other complicating. 

Soc.jun. <Do I then understand you ? For you appear to 
me to say that the working of the thread is twisting. 

Guest. Not the working of this only, but likewise of the 
woof.^ Or shall we find any production of it which is not 
twisting? 

Soc.jun. By no means. 

Guest. Define also each of these: for perhaps the definition 
will be suitable. i 

Soc.jun. In what way ? 

Guest. In this. We say that of the operations of wool- 

As I am not a learned weaver, and do not know the words in En(dish 
corresponding to the Greek, I most refer the reader, who wishes for the full¬ 
est information, to Salmosius Ezercitati Plinian. p. 277, and Schneider 
on Scriptores de Be Bustic. T. iv. p. 364, quoted by Stalbaum. 
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carding, that which has been drawn out into,length and pos¬ 
sesses breadth, is a certain filament 

Soc.jun. We do. 

Chtest, And of this, when it is turned bj the spindle, and 
becomes a solid thread, do thou call a stamen; but the art, 
which regulates it let us say that this is stamen-weaving. 

Soe.jun. Right. 

Guest. But such fabrics as receive a loose twisting, and, by 
the infolding of the stamen through the dragging of the knap¬ 
ping process, acquire a moderate softness, of these we call 
what is spun the woof, but the art itself which presides over 
these, woof-spinning. 

Soe.jun. Most right 

Guest. And now that part of the weaving art which we 
have brought forward, is obvious to every one. For, with 
respect to a part of the commingling art in wool-working, 
when it accomplishes that which is woven by a straight¬ 
knitting together of the woof and the thread, then the whole 
of the thing woven we call a woollen garment but the art 
(presiding) over it weaving. 

Soe.jun. Most right. 

[24. J Guest. Be it so. But why then did we not immedi¬ 
ately answer, that the weaving (art) is that which infolds the 
woof and the thread, instead of pnxseeding in a round-about 
way, and defining many things in vain ? 

Sbc.yun. It does not appear to me, O guest that of what 
has bleen said a single thing has been said in vain. 

Guest. This is not at all wonderful. Bqt perhaps, O* 
blessed youth, it will appear so. But against such a disor^r, 
should it hereafter by chance^ come upon you—*for nothing 
is wonderful^—hear a certain discourse, proper to be spoken 
about all such things ap these. 

Soe.jun. Only relate it. 

Guest. Let us then in the first place look into the whole of 
excess and deficiency, in order that we may praise and blame 

' Here, as in { 8, n. 32, Stalbaum translates iroXXdcic " by chance.” 
This sense was first pointed out by Abroach in Dilucid. Thucyd. on { 13, 
and has been adopted by the generality of modem scholars. 

• s_s This clause seems to m an explanation of the words ri v6miiut 
rft roMSrov. 
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according to reason wbatever is said on each occasion i 
greater length, or the contrary, than is becoming iii dispati 
tions of this kind. , 

Soc.jun, It will be proper so to do. 

Guest. Our discourse taking place on these points, wouh 
I think, take place rightly. 

Soc.jun. About what things? 

Crtiest. About length and shortness, and the whole of ex 
cess and deficiency. For the art of measuring is conTersan 
with all these. 

Soe.jun. It is. 

Guest. Let us divide it then into two parts. For it i 
necessary for that, to which wo are iiastening. 

Soc.jun. Inform me how this division (is to be made). 

Guest. Thus. One part according to the ideas relating ii 
common to great and little, but the other part according t< 
the necessary existence of production. 

Soc.jun. How say you ? 

Guest. Does it not appear to you to be according to nature 
that we ought to speak of the greater ns being greater that 
nothing else but the lesser ? and on the other hand of tht 
lesser, as being lesser than the greater, but nothing elOe ? 

Soc. jun. To me it does. 

Guest. But what, must we- not say that, what surpas^c 
the nature of moderation, and is surpassed by it, whether in 
words or actions, is, when produced in reality, that by which 
the good and bad of us differ the most from each other ? 

Soc.jun. I^ appears so. 

Guest. These twofold existences then and judgments re> 
specting the great and the small we must lay down ; but not, 
as we just now said, with reference to each other only ; but, 
as is just now said, we must speak of one as being referable^ 
to each other, but of the other (as reierable) to moderation. 
Are we however willing to learn on what account this is 
requisite ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. If any one admits the nature of the greater (to 

-* After tttv Heindorf wished to insert elvai ; and so does Stalbaum 
Schleiermocher conceived the passage to be imperfect. Hence it is 
evident he did not see what Plato meant to say; nor do I. 
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be referabky** to nothing but the lesser, it will not be (refer¬ 
able) to moderation. Will it ? 

Soe.jun. (It will be) thus. 

Guest Shall we not then destroy the arts themselves and 
all their works according to this reasoning ? And shall we 
not cause to disappear entirely the statesman’s science, which 
we are now investigating, and that which is called the weav¬ 
ing art? For all such ^ings as these guard against thaS 
which is more or less than moderation, not as if it had no 
existencs but as a thing of a difficult nature in practice; and 
after this manner preserving moderation, they effect every 
thing beautiful and good. 

%&>c.jun. How not? 

Guest If then we cause to disappear the statesman’s sci¬ 
ence will not our subsequent seareh of king-science be with¬ 
out a road ? 

Soe.jun. Veiy much so. 

Guest Whether then, ns in the Sophist, we compelled non¬ 
entity to exist,^‘ after the discourse about it had ded from us 
in that direction, so now we shiill compel the more and the 
less to become measured, not only with reference to each othe^ 
but likewise to the production of moderation ? For no one 
can become indisputably a statesman, or be any person else, 
possessing a knowledge relating to actions, if this be not ac¬ 
knowledged. 

Soe.jun. We* ought then to do this even now as. much as 
possible. 

[2d.] Guest This, Socrates, is a still greqjer work than' 
that; although we remember how great was its prolixity. 
But it is very just to put hypothetically something of this 
kind respecting them. 

Soc.jun. Of what ^ind? 

Guest That there will be a need of what has been just 
stated, for the demonstration of what is accurate respecting 
it.‘^ But as regaij^s the present question, this reasoning is 

% 

“ For the sake of porspicuity, Plato miist, I think, have written, Want 
TIC ilvat — 

» See Sophist, p. 240, C. { 53. 

Ficinus has, “ad sinceri ipstus ahsolntique ostensionem,” which 
leads to rtpi airov rov oKpe/Sove Mitifiv, instead of ri}v irtpl airi 
rispi^ie Mieifiv. From the two we may ^cit what Plato wrote, rqv. 
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shown, well and sufficiently, it appears to me, to assist us in 
a conspicuous manner, so t^t‘* we must think all arts are to 
be measured according to something more and at the same 
time less, not only with reference to one another, but to the 
production likewise of moderation. For when this exists, 
th^ exist also; and when they exist, this exists also; but 
when either of these does not exist, neither of those will 
exist. 

Soe. jun. This indeed is right. But what is there after this ? 

Guest. It is evident that we should divide the art of mea¬ 
suring, as has been said, into two parts; placing as one of 
its parts all those arts, which measure number, and length, 
and depth, and breadth, and thickness, with reference to thp 
contrary; but placing as its other part, such arts as regard 
the moderate and the becoming, the seasonable and the fit, 
and all such as are separated from the extremes towards the 
middle (point). 

Soc.jun. Each of these sections is great, and they differ 
much from each other. 

Guest. That, Socrates, which many clever men, who thipk 
they are saying something wise, sometimes assert, when they 
say that the art of measuring is conversant with all generated 
natures, that very thing happens to be now assert^ by us. 
For all things of art do ^ier a certain manner partake of 
measure; but, in consequence of not being accustomed to divide 
according to species, these men immediately* bring together 
to the same point things widely differing from each other, and 
consider them^ similar; and, on the other hand, they do the 
very contrary to this, by not ffividing according to their parts 
things that are different; although it is requisite that when 
any one first perceives the communion of many things, he 
should not desist till he perceives all the differences in it, 
which are placed in species; and again, when the aU-various 
dissimilitudes in multitudes are perceived, he should not be 
able, through a feeling of disgust to desjst *(from this un- 

inpt aM roO dsfitpove lirlSuliv, " the demonstration of accuraqr re¬ 
specting it.*’ 

M By taking SouX fuu parenthetically, and reading usr* for if, and 
uniting eZvot to i)yqrtoy, we can not only perceive what Plato wrote, but 
get rid of Stalbanm’s lengthy and unsatisfactory annotation. 

•—• Ficinus has alone “ab hao ospectus molestis,”—required by 
the aense. 
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pleasant f lew),* till, having enclosed all such things as are 
allied in one similitude, he invests them with the existence of 
a certain genus. And thus much may suilice respecting these 
particulars, arid concerning defect and excess. Let us only 
carefully observe, that two genera of the measuring art re> 
specting these have been found out, and let us remefhber what 
we say they are. 

[26.] Soc.jun. We will remember. 

Guest. After this discussion, let us assume another re¬ 
specting the objects of our search, and the whole mental ex¬ 
ercise in discourses of this kind. 

Soc. jun. What is it ? 

Guest. If any one should ask us respecting the assembling 
together'* of those that learn their letters, when one is asked 
of what letters does any word (consist), shall we say that the 
inquiry is then made for the sake of the one word proposed, 
rather than that of the party becoming more skilful as a gram¬ 
marian, with respect to every thing placed before him. 

Soc.jun. Evidently as regards eveiy thing (of grammar). 

Guest. Has the inquiry respecting a statesman been pro¬ 
posed by us more for the sake of the statesman himself, than for 
ourselves to become more skilful dialecticians on every point ? 

Soc.jun. This too is evident, that (it is for ourselves to 
become such) on every point. 

Guest. No one indeed endued with intellect would be will¬ 
ing to hunt out the rationale of the art of weaving, for its own 
sake alone. '^But I think it has lain hid from most men, t^t 
to some things, which are naturally easy to»learn, there are 
certain similitudes to be perceived by the senses, which it is 
not difficult to make manifest, when any one wishes to point 
them out to some one inquiring a reason respecting a thing, 
not with trouble, but easily without a (long) speech.'* But of 

M I confess myself unable to understand vmovaiav. Ficinns has " de 
puerorum—exercitaUone.” Perhaps Plato wrote civtnv, “ the intelli¬ 
gence.” ^ 

u —u Such is the literal English version of the Latin one, given by 
Heusde in Init. Philosoph. Platon, vol. ii. P. 2, p. 119, which Stalbanm' 
has thought proper to praise, without being able to understand it; fob 
most assuredly furi irpayudniv could never mean ” non eegre et cum 
molestia.” Equally unintelligible, to myself at least, is the representa¬ 
tion of Ficinus, ” non cum ipsis rebus, sed seorsum ratione &cile demon- 
stnwe.''* Hod Plato written /ii) pird ropay/idriev, there would have 
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things the greatest and the most honoured, there is not any 
image nude clear for men, by which being shown, he who 
wishes to fill the soul of the inquirer, will fill it sufficiently by 
Bui^ng it to one of the senses. Hence it is requisite to 
practice oneself in being able to give and receive a reason for 
every thing. For incorporeal natures, being the most beauti¬ 
ful and the greatest, ore exhibited by reason alone, and by 
nothing else; and it is for this that all has been said now. 
But the consideration of every particular occurs more easily 
in small things than in great. 

Soc. jun. You speak moat beautifully. 

-.Guest, Let us then remember that all these things have 
been said by us on this account. 

Soc. jun. On what? 

Guest. Not the least on account of the disgust, which we 
have felt disgustingly ‘^through tlie prolix discourse about 
the weaving art, and about the revolution of the universe, and 
that of the sophist about the existence of a non-entity, con¬ 
ceiving it to have a rather (considerable) length. And on all 
these accounts we reproached ourselves, fearing lest we should 
spSak superfluously in conjunction with prolixity.’^ That we 
may not then suffer any thing of this kind again, think that on 
account of all these things our former remarks have been made. 

Soc. jun. Be it so. Only say what is in order. 

Guest. I say then, it is requisite that both you and I 
should be mindful of what we have now said, ‘^and to give on 
each occasion blame and praise of brevity as well as prolixity ** 

been less perhaps tsaobjoct to, as boing opposed to But even thus 

the whole passage still fails to present a perspicuous sense. 

“—“ To avoid the insufferable tautology in rije Ivaxtptfae tjv — 
irtSi^diuQa ivtrxtpOet Heindorf and Schleiermacher proposed to place 
fiv after tfavrua^v. They should have suggested oXotrxepug, explains by 
Saidas aXortXOe, or have omitted dvirxepuc, with Ficinns. Unless it be 
said that dXooxepOc ought to bo inserted between weefepya and Xlyoi/tcv, 
in lieu of col (uuepi, which are plainly superfluous auer mpUpya ; but if 
altered into ft eat uaepd, Uiey might be placed after wXioi', a little before. 
At l^tby such changes we can get rid of all that is'objectionable in the 
presSnt state of the Greek text. 

Ficinua has “ Die age quo restant,*' as if he had found in his MS. 
fSivoy rd Xotwiv. 

u—I* In the place of this mass of nonsense, Ficinns has what is at least 
intelligible in part—“ ita ut non invicem prolixitates dyndicemus, sed 
secundum faciutatU dimetiendi partem, quam mipra diximus- ad decori 
nonnam essq Kferendam." From whmee it is evident that he did not 
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reapectiog what we may happen to be speaking, not judging 
of prdlixities with reference to each other, but according to 
that part of the measuring art, which we then said we ought 
to remember relating to this becoming.** 

Soc.jun. Bight 

Giust. But yet all things are not ^to be referred) to this. 
*9 For we shall not be in need of pro^ty, which, as regards 
pleasure, is not all fitting, unless as something of no import¬ 
ance:** on the other hand, as regards the search of what has 
been proposed, in order that we may find it most easily, and 
quickly, reason bids us regard it as a secondaiy, not primary ob¬ 
ject; but to honour the most and in the first place, the method of 
being able** to divide according to species; and to pay a serious 
regard to a discourse, if when spoken at great length it renders 
the hearer more inventive; and not to take it ill; and in like 
manner, if it be shorter. And still, in addition to this, (reason 
says)** that he who blames long discourses in meetings such as 
these, and who does not admit round-about periods, must not 
dismiss them altogether, rapidly, and immediately, by abusing 
merely what has been spoken at great length, but he must 
show moreover that he ** thinks that (words) being shorter.** 
would render persons coming together more fitted for dialectics, 
and more able to discover tlie demonstration by reason of exist¬ 
ing things ; but of the praise and blame of others relating to 
any other subjects we need take no thought, nor appear to 
hear at all such words as these. [27.] But of this there is 
enough, if so it seems likewise to.you. Let us then agun re¬ 
turn to the statesman, introducing the pattern of the aboVe- 
mentioned weaving art. 

And in his MS. : in lieu of which Schleiermocher would read 

^ rdre i^afuv Itiv ftirpeXaOat i^pbc rb irpivop, in allusion to what is 
stated in § 25, /icrpovn —jrpbe rb wplwov. 

'*—** I confess 1 do net perceive what Plato is aiming at. 

** Here again I am in the dork. 1 could have understood " the method 
of a person able to divide genera according to species” in Greek,—rov Kar* 
liSt! Swarov yivi) Siatptlv. 

Stalbaum says tfiat the ellipse, “ reason says,” is to be supplied Srom 
the expression 'used a litllo before, 6 \6yoc wapayyeXXEi. He got Ao 
idea from Ficinus’ version, “ cumque jubet.” , 

a—» Ficinus has “ immo potius ostendero disputationem breviorom,’^ 
which shows that oTsoOat was certainly omitted in his MS., and ie 
Ppaxbrtpi^ dv rd Xtybuiva probably found there instead of—dv ytvb/uva; 
for ytv6/tiva and Xiyofuva are constantly confounded in MSS. 
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Soe.jttn. You speak vdil; and let us do as yon aay. 

Guest, Has not then the king been separated from the 
miyority (of arts), as are fellow-tending, or rather &om all 
tkat relate to herds ? But the remaining, we say, (are those) 
that (belong to) the co-causes, and causes relating to the state 
itself, which we must separate from each other. 

Soe.jun. Bight. 

Guest. You know then that it is difficult to bisect these; 
and the reason will, I think, as we advance, be not the less 
apparent. 

Soe.jun. It will be then meet to do so. 

Guest. Let us then separate them like a victim piecemeal; 
since we cannot do so by a bisection: for it is always requisite 
to cut into the nearest number possible. 

Soe.jun. How then shall we do so at present ? 

Guest. Just as before; for we laid down as eo-causes what¬ 
ever (arts) furnished instruments for weaving. 

Soe.jun. Yes. 

Guest. The same thing therefore we must do now, and still 
more than then. For such arts os fabricate, with regard to a 
state instrument, either small or large, we must lay down all 
of them as co-causes; since without these a state could not 
. exists nor yet statesmanship. But on the other hand we will 
not lay down any one of these as the work*® of kingship. 

Soe.jun. We will not. 

Guest. And yet we are attempting to do a difficult thing, in 
separating this genus from the i-est. ‘‘^For if it appears that 
he, who says that whatever exists is an instrument of some 
one thing, says%rhat is credible, ^ still on the other hand let 
us say that there is this thing different from the possessions 
in a state. 

Soe.jun. What thing ? 

** Instead of Ipyov the train of ideas seems to load to opyavov. 

** I have translated, as if the Greek went It rt— SaseX nv' tlpTiekvai, 
inroad of 8rt— doettv tlptiekvai. For whatever Stalbaum may assort to 
the contrary, dwivra must have either the positive article before it, or 
the indefimte pronoun after it. To meet the difficulty in the syntax, 
’Stephens suggested lort for 8ri. Ast would insert hi before Hoicttv, but 
Stalbanm, dvdyn; after srtOavSv. 

* If 1 have restored correctly die preceding sentence, we.must read 
here 8/i«c dvtu for ifitie !i, or else omit it entueiy. 
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Guat ,Ab“ it is not having this very power. *fPor that 
thing is not put together like an instrument, as a cause of pro* 
duction, but for the 8 afet 7 of that which is fabricated.” 

Soc.Jun. What kind of thing ? 

Guegt That thing, which being worked up from materials 
dry and moist, ^and exposed to fire, and without £re,” is a 
species of varied kind, which we call by one appellation, a 
vessel; and though it is a numerous” species, it does not I 
think belong” at all to the science we are seeking. 

Soc.Jun. How not? 

Guest. Of these possessions, there is another and third 
species very numerous to be looked into, being on land and 
in the water, and much-wandering and not-wandering, and 
honourable and dishonourable; but possessing one name^ be¬ 
cause the whole of it exists for the sake of a certain sitting, 
as becoming always a seat for something. 

Soc. jun. .What kind of thing is it ? 

Guest. Wo call it a vehicle, a thing not at all the work 
of the statesman’s science, but rather more of the carpenter, 
potter, and brass-founder. 

[ 28.3 Soe. jun. I understand. 

Guest. What of the fourth (species) ? Must we speak of 
one difierent from these, in which the most of the things for¬ 
merly mentioned are contained; every kind of dress, the greater 
part of arms, and all walls, such as aixs thrown round, of 
earth or stone, and ten thousand other tilings. And since all 
these are constructed for the sake of a protection, the whole 
may .most justly bo called a defence; and may, for the most 
part, be considered much more the work of the architect, and 
more rightly®' of the weaver, than of the statesman. 

•• Instead of wf the train of ideas leads to "O 7 ’, “ Which is—” For 
there is evidently required an answer to the preceding question. 

*’—^ Here again 1 scaficely perceive what Plato means to say. 

*—* The words sal l/tiripoiQ eai Jripote are omitted by the three 
MSS. of the same family, considered by Stalbaum as tho best; who, after 
describing the passagn as wretchedly corrupt, attempts to amend it by 
reading iravroSawSvetSoc lpyaa6iv IpyaXeiov sal dyysTov, dS4 /uf skifru 
rpQirmiyySiuOa. 

** What can be the meaning of avxviv here, without a more specific > 
enumeration 7 

** If the species did not bear upon the searched for science, what could 
have led Plato to olludo to it 7 

Stalbaum, who seems quite enamoured of the intolerable tautology 
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Entirdy so. ^ 

Cfuett^ Are we willing to rank in the fifth place the arte of 
adorning and paintiiig, and snch as making use of it (pain^g) 
and music, finish as imitations, fabricated for our pleasure, 
and whi6h may be justly comprehended in one name ? 

Soc.jun. In what name? 

Guest. They may be surely denominated amusement. 

8oe. jun. How not ? 

Guest. This one name then will suit, when pronounced, 
with all these: for not one of these things is done through 
seriousness, but all for the sake of amusement. 

Soc.jun. This too I nearly understand. 

Cruest. But that, which prepares for all these materials 
bodies, out of which and in which, whatever arts have now 
been mentioned, manufacture (something),shall we not place 
as a sixth all-various species, the offspring of many other arts. 

Soc.jun. Of what (art) are you speaking ? 

Guest. ®®That (which furnishes) gold and silver, and other 
substances found as metals, and whatever the art of felling 
trees, and the whole of the clipping art, furnishes to the car¬ 
penter, and the knitting art, and still further that which barks 
trees, and takes off the skins of living animals, [the currier’s 
art,]^ and all such (arts) os are conversant with things of 
this kind, and such as working on corks, and papyrus-reeds, 
and withies, furnish the means of manufacturing from genera, 
not put together, species that are put togetlier. The whole of 
this let us call the first-born possession of man, without any 
patting together, and by no means the work of the science of 
kingship. ’ 

Soc.jun. Bight. 

Guest. The possession of nutriment, and of such things as 
when mingled with the body possess a certain power, by their 

in roXXf iiaXkov and 6p06rtpov, waa not aware that Ficiiius has properly 
omitted 6p96r$pot>, which is evidently a gl. of n-oXX^ paXXxiv. 

" To preserve the syntax, we must insert ri alter ttipumpyovn. 

(* The whole of this passage was found in a Better state in the MS. 
need by Ficinus, than in any other collated subsequently; as is evident 
from his version: “ Earn, ques aumm et argentum castcraque metalla, 
tenes enita viscertbus, praporat; item, quaa silvas inoidit, qua tondet, 
qiUB ex his construit aliquid, qute plica.t atque contexit, seu qua cortices 
orboTum, siveque animalium pclies circumcidit et polit." 

** Stalbaum considers ecvroro/iuni as an interpolation. 
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l>artB, to be ^subservient to the parts of the body, we must 
rank in the seventh place, by calling it altogether our nurse, 
unless we have some other better name to give. However, 
we will place the whole of this under agriculture, hunting, 
exercise, nicdicine, and cooking, and attribute it to these arts 
more properly than to the science of the statesman. 

[29.] Soc. jun: How not ? 

Guest. Nearly then all, whatsoever is connected with posses¬ 
sion, with the e:)^ception of tame animals, has I think been men¬ 
tioned in these seven genera. But consider. For it was most 
just that the species (called) first-bom should be placed first; 
and after this, instrument, vessel, vehiele, protection, amuse¬ 
ment, and cattle.^ But if any thing of no great consequence 
has escaped us, which it is possible to suit only (with diffi¬ 
culty)^ to some one of these, wo omit it; such as the idea of 
coin, of seals, and of every thing bearing a mark. For these 
things have not in themselves a genus much in common; but 
some will agree as regards ornament, others as regards instru¬ 
ment^ drawn (into the discussion) indeed with violence, but 
nevertheless completely. But the tending of herds, as pre¬ 
viously divided, will appear to have comprehended the whole 
possession of tame animals with the exception of slaves. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. The genus of slaves and of all servants reifiains; 
amongst whom 1 conjecture will become apparent those, who 
engaged in the very thing woven,contend with the king in 
the same manner as those above, tliat are engaged in knitting, 
and in wool-combing, and in such other arts ns we^^hen men¬ 
tioned, did with the weavers. But all the rest, spoken of as 
co-causes, have, together with the works just now mentioned, 

J* So Taylor translates Opi/iaa, which is literally “ a nursling.” Stal- 
haum says tho word is here taken actively, as yiwtjita is in'the Sophist, 
i^. 266, D. § 112. But nouns derived from the perfect passive of a verb, 
could never have an active meaning. Schleiermachcr wished to read 
Tpofi^v for Opipfui, and AsbOpswruedv. They ought rather to have idtered 
rp^dv just before into Bpinpa. 

_ So Stalbaum, by reading jadyic for piya, which is omitted not only 
in his three best MSS., but by Ficinus likewise. 

” This, says Ast, is to be explained by what the author states subse¬ 
quently in p. 308, D., § 46, where the science of the king is compared 
with that of the weaver. 

vox.. III. A 
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been done away with,^ and separated from the ^action of the 
king and statesman. 

Soc.jun. So they seem. 

Guest. Come then, let us approach nearer, and consider 
the rest, that we may perceive them more firmly. 

Soc. Jun. It is requisite (to do so). 

Guest. We shall find then that the greatest servants, so 
far as we can see from those here, are in a pursuit, and 
under circumstances the very contrary to what we have 
suspected. 

Soc.jun. Wlio are they? 

Guest. They who are purchased, and in this manner be¬ 
come a property; whom, beyond all controversy, we may call 
shtves and laying the least clmm to the kingly science. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. But what shall we say of those free-born persons, who 
willingly put themselves to ministering to the parties’^ men¬ 
tioned just now, and by conveying tlie produce of agriculture, 
and of other arts, to each other, and **’by equalizing the pos¬ 
session and value of articles,^ do some at (home) markets, and 
others by going from state to state, by sea and land exchange 
coin against other things, or itself against itself, (whom we 
have called money-changers, ship-owners, and hucksters,) will 
these contend for any part of the statesman’s science ? . 

Soc.jun. Perhaps some of the foreign merchants will 

Guest. And yet wo shall never find those, who for wages 
most readily become servants to all persons, laying any claim 
to the science of a king. 

Soc.jun^ For how should we? 

Guest. What then (shall we say) of those, that do such 
ministerings for us on each occasion. 

Soc. jun. Of what and whom are you speaking? 

" Instead of dvIiXuvrai Stalbanm says it were easy to read diyptivrat, 
" done away with:" but the alteration is not necessary. Ficinus has 
“ sejuncti atque discreti,'* by an hendyadis, from which it is difficult to 
ascertain more than that his MS. did not Scad dvgKuvrtu. Perhaps 
ivoKtXvvrai, “loosened.” 

" liutead of taking roXe—pflOtimv as dependent on vw^psric^v, Stel- 
baum would' read Soroi civ rote— p^timv, i. e. “ as many os toother 
with those mentioned—” 

4 *—u ggg}, ig perhaps the meaning of dvteoSvrte, in the langasfs of 
commerce, that equalises the products of different climes. 
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Guest, I apeak of the tribe of heralda,*’ and of those who 
become accomplished in the art of writing,and often act ac 
ministers, and certain other persons, who have veiy greaf 
talents for some other and many kinds of business connected 
with public ofHces. What shall we say of these ? 

Soe.jun. What you have said just now, that they ve min¬ 
isters, but no rulers in states. 

Guest. But surely was not, I think, seeing a vision,^ 
when I said that in this way, perchance, would be seen those 
strenuously contending for the science of a statesman. And 
yet it would seem to be very absurd to seek after these in any 
ministering portion. 

Soe.jun, Very much so, indeed. 

Guest. Let us then approach still nearer to those who have 
not been as yet examined. Now these are such as possess a 
certain portion of ministering science relating to divination. 
For they are held to be the interpreters of gods to men. 

Soe.jun. They are. 

Guest. The genus too of priests, as the law says, knows how 
gifts should be offered by us through sacrifices to the gods, 
agreeably to them; and how we should request of them by 
prayer the possession of good things. Now both these are 
parts of the ministering art. 

g o.] Soe.jun. So it appears. 
uest. Now then we seem to me to touch, as it were, upon 
some foot-print of the object to which we are on the road. 
For the figure of priests and prophets is replete with pru- 

** The persona alluded to would be now called “ diplomatUU," as is 
evident from the Hippias Major; where the I’antologist of his day is said 
to have been frequently employed in that character. 

^ As the art of writing was iu ancient times known only to a few, such 
persons became of necessity the men of office and consideration in the 
state; just us no man will ever become the prime minister of England, 
unless he can figure os a debater. Foi though nearly every body can 
read and write, yet few can open a debate with a long speech, and fewer 
still close it with a reply ^ the different arguments urged on the opposite 
side. The persons to whom Plato alludes were called rpafifianii o'f 
'Xnoypa^liartle, i. o. “ Secretaries,** or “ Under-secretaries ;,** who, says 
Aristophanes in Thu Frogs, 109S^ while they amuse the people with 
monkey-tricks, pi^ their pockets. Stalbaum refers here to Bocckh*s 
CBconom. Athen. i. p. 198, and Schoemann. de Comit. p. 318. 

w—" In the place of the words between the figures Ficinus has 
merely,.** Hand abs re—*’ o 
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dence, and obtains a reputation for respect through the great¬ 
ness of the matters in their hands; so that in Egypt it Is not 
permitted for a king to govern without the sacerdotal science; 
and should any one previously of another genus of men be- 
oome by violence (the king), he is afterwards compelled to be 
'Initiated in the mysteries of this genus.^ Further still among 
the Greeks, one may dnd in many places that the greatest 
sacrifices relating to matters of this kind are imposed upon 
the greatest offices; and what I assert is shown particularly 
among you. For to him who is chosen by lot the king here,^® 
they say that of all the ancient sacrifices, those held in the 
highest veneration and most peculiar to the country are 
assigned. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest We must then consider these kings chosen by lot, 
together with the priests, and their ministers, and a certain 
other very numerous crowd, which has just now become 
manifest to us, apart from those previously mentioned. 

Soc.jun. Of whom are you spojiking ? 

Guest Of certain very strange persons. 

Soc.jun. Why so ? 

Guest As I was just now speculating, their genus appeared 
to me to be all kinds. ^^For many men resemble lions and 
centaurs, and other things of this kind; and very many are 
similar to satyrs, and to weak and versatile wild beasts. They 
likewise rapidly change their forms and their power into each 
other.*^ And indeed, Socrates, I appear to myself to have 
just now perceived these men for the first time. 

Soc. y'ttn.'^Speak; for you seem to see something strange. 

Guest I do; for what is strange is the result of ignorance 


^ The modem name is “ caste,*’ still found in Hindostoo; where have 
been preserved not a few of the customs of Mgypt. 

^ Ficinus has, what appears roquisite to complete the sense, " ut rex 
denimio sit et sacerdos.” 

w The second archon at Athens was called ‘i,the king,” and had cog- 
Usance over the principal religious festivals. 

<T —tr 'vyith this passage in Plato may bo compared that in Shakspeare, 
where Hamlet thus amuses himself at the expense of Polonius. “ Him. Do 
' you see yonder cloud that is almost in the shape of a camel 7 Pol. By the 
mass, and it is like a camel, indeed. Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 
Pol. It is backed like a weasel. Ham. Or like a whole. Pot Very like 
a whale.” 
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]n the casef of all.^ Aod I myaelf just now sufiered the 
▼er^ same thing: for I was ^suddenly involved in doubt on 
seeing the dancing-troop^^ relating to state affairs. 

Soe.jun. Of what kind? . 

Guest. Tho greatest wizard of all the wise,'’** and the most 
skilled in this art; who must be separated from the re^y ex¬ 
isting statesmen and kings, although it is veiy difficult so to 
separate him, if we are about to see clearly the object of our 
search. 

Soe.jun. We must not give up this, at least. 

Guest. Not, indeed, according to my opinion: but tell me 
this. 

^1.] Soe.jun. What? 

Guest. Is not a monarchy one of the forms of state-rule ? 

Soe.jun. It is. 

Guest. And after a monarchy one would, I think, speak of 
an oligarchy. 

• Soe. jun. How not ? 

Guest. But is not the rule of the many called by the name 
of a democracy, a tliird form of state-polity ? 

Soe.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Do not these being three become after a manner five, 
by’ two producing from themselves two other names in addi¬ 
tion to their own ? 

Soe.jun. What? 

Guest. They who look to the violent and the voluntary, to 
poverty and wealth, to law and lawlessness, which take place, 
in them, give a twofold division to each one of Ae two, and 
call monarchy, as exhibiting two species, by two names, one 
tyranny, the other royalty. 

Soe.jun. How not? 

« So Johnson said that wonder was the effect of novelty upon ig¬ 
norance. 

** By no process of thinking and writing correctly conld a single person 
'be called “ a dancing-trcX>p.** He might indeed be called the leMer o> 
such a troop. Hence it is evident that Plato wrote not but 

^ £^his is the correct reding found in six MSS., in lieu of ao^urr&v: 
which' Stalbsum says was altered by scribes, who did not perceive the 
lidicnle which Plato was throwing on the Sophist, whom Stalbaum 
should have seen the author had not nere, and could not have had, in hU 
thoughts. 
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Guett. But the state ever governed bj a few, ^we call) an 
aristocracy and an oligarchy. 

Soc.Jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. But of a democracy, whether the people govern the 
rich violently, or with their consent, and whether they strictly 
guard the laws or not, no one is ever accustomed to change 
the name at all. 

Soc.jun. True. 

Guest. What then ? Do we think that any one of these 
state-polities is right, thus bounded by these definitions, such 
as by one, and a few, and a many, and by wealth and poverty, 
by the violent and the voluntary, and happening to exist^* 
by statutes.and without laws? 

Soc.jun. What should hinder ? 

Chtest. Consider more attentively, following me by this 
road. 

Soc.jun. What road? 

Guest. Shall we abide by what was asserted at first, or 
shall we dissent from it ? 

Soc.jun. To what assertion are you alluding? 

Guest. I think we said that a regal government was one 
of the sciences. 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest. Yet not of those taken together as a whole; but 
we selected it from the other sciences, as something judicial 
and presiding. . 

Soc.jun, Yes. 

Guest A^d from the presiding science (we selected) one 
part, as belonging to inanimate acts, and the other as belong¬ 
ing to animals. And dividing after this fashion, we have 
arrived thus far, not forgetful of science, but unable to de¬ 
termine with sufficient accuracy what science is. 

Soc.jun. You say rightly. ' 

Guest, Do we then understand this very thing, that the 
definition must he respecting them,^* not^(as regards) the few, 

th-ji xhe words (tmjSalvovmtv ylyvtaOtu are omitted by Ficinus, and, 
after Mm, of coume, oy Taylor. 

** I confess I cannot imaerstand mpl air&v. For ahrUv can hardly 
be referred to the forms of government; and if it could, the words wspl 
airOy should be placed between riv and Zpov, as in Ficinus, " fpsomm 
determinationem descriptionemqm;** whose “secundum paucos" shows 
that he probably found in his MS. oi teas' iKlyovt in lieu of oie SKiyove- 
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nor the mOaj, nor the voluntary or involuntary, nor poverty 
or wealth, but (as regards) a certain science,, if we follow 
what has been formerly detailed ? 

[32.] Soc.jun. It is impossible, indeed, not to do this. 

Guest We must of necessity then consider now this; in 
which of these does the science respecting the government 
of men happen to exist, being nearly ‘‘^the greatest and most 
difficult'’^ to obtain. For it is requisite to inspect it, that we 
may perceive who are the parties we must take away from a 
prudent king, who lay claim to be statesmen, and persuade 
the multitude (of it), and yet are so not at all. 

Soc.jun. We must do so, as the reasoning has previously 
told us. 

Guest Does it then appear to you that the mass in a city 
is able to acquire this science ? 

Soc.jun. How can they? 

Guest But in a city of a thousand men, is it possible for a 
hundred, or even fifty, to acquire it sufficiently ? 

Soc.jun. It would be then the most easy of all arts. For 
we know that among a tliousand men there could not be 
found so many tiprtop draught-players as compared with 
those in the rest of Greece, much less kings. For, according 
to our foriyer reasoning, we must call him, who possesses 
the science of a king, whether he governs or not, a regal 
character. 

Guest You have very properly reminded me. And I think 
it follows from this, that a right government, when it exists 
rightly, ought to be investigated as about one pejson,** or twb, 
or‘* altogether about a few. 

Soc.jun. How not ? 

Guest And we must hold, as we think now, that these 
exercise rule according to a certain art, whether they govern 
the willing or the unwilling, whether according to statutes or 
without statutes, and whether they are rich or poor. For we 

M—M This, which is the natural order of ideas, is properly foimd%i 
Ficinus, "^comparatu maxima—atque difflcillima.*' t'he common order, 
XoXes-wrdnic luyltmie, is supported however by Bepub. viii. p. 
dbl, C. 

**—•* So Ficinus has “ unnm vel duo vel paucos,” which shows that his 
MS. read iva nva f) Mo i)—SKlyove insteu of eal Mo sal. On the con- 
fitsion of ^ and eal, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 112. 
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have considered those as not the less physicians, whether 
they cure us, willing or unwilling, by cutting, or burning, or 
applying any other pain; and whetW accoi^ing to written 
rides or not, and whether they are themselves poor or rich. 
In all (these cases) we say tliat they are no less physicians, so 
long as they stand over (the patient)** according to art,*® purg¬ 
ing or some other way attenuating (the body), or in causing 
(it) to increase, and so long as, for the good of the body 
done, they bring it from a worse to a better state, and by at¬ 
tending preserve each®^ (body) attended to. After this man¬ 
ner, and in no other, as I think, we will lay down that the 
definition of the medicinal or any other rule is rightly made. 

Soc.Jun. And very much so. 

[33.] Guest. It is necessary then, as it seems, that of poli¬ 
ties that must be pre-eminently correct, and the only polity, 
in which the governors are found to possess science truly, and 
not in appearance merely; whether they rule .nccording to laws 
or without laws, over the willing or the unwilling, and are 
themselves poor or rich. For not one of these things must 
we consider at all, as regards any rectitude (of government). 

Soc.jun. Beautifully (said). 

Gtiest. And whether they purge the state to its good, by 
putting to death or banishing certain persons 5 or by sending 
out colonies some where, like a swarm of bees, they reduce it to 
a less size; or whether by introducing some others from abroad 
they make citizens of them, and thus increase its size, so long as 
by making use of science and j usticc, they preserve it, and cause 
it to the utiu^t of their power to pass from a worse condition 
to a better one, then, and according to such limits, must we 
speak of a polity as alone riglitly existing. Butwe must say that 
such others, as we have mentioned, are not genuine, nor do 
they in reality exist; *®but that those, which we call well- 
regulated, imitate this for the better, the others for the worse.** 

“ This word is graphically applied here to "a physician standing over 
bed of the patient. 1 

** Stalbaum says that the generalitjr of translators have considered 
rixvp as governed' by ImararovvTis, instead of taking it as the dative 
of the manner. Ficinus has however, ” arte—prirsident.” 

” 1 have adopted Uaara (i. e. vuiiara), found in one MS., in lien of 
ttaoTBt, which is superflunns hero as applied to the physicians. 

■■—" The version of Ficinns exhibits here a remarkable variation from 
the Greek text of Stalbaum, whidi is made up in port-fram the coqjecturai 
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Soc. Jun. The other points, O guest, app^ to have been . 
stated with moderatidn: but that it is requisite*^ to govern 
without laws, has been stated as a thing rather harsh to hear. 

Quest. You have anticipated me a'little, Socrates, by your 
question. For 1 was about to ask you, whether you admit all 
these points, or whether you find any difficulty in any matter 
that has been stated. It is however evident, that we now 
wish to discuss the point respecting the rectitude of those, 
who govern without laws. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. After a certain manner it is evident that legislation 
is a part of the science of a king: but it is best, not for the 
laws to prevail,®* but for a man, who has with prudence the 
power of a king. Do you know in what way ? 

Soc. jun. In what way do you mean? 

Guest. Because the law cannot, by comprehending that 
which is the best and most accurately just in all cases, at the 
same time ordain what is the best. For the inequalities of 
men and their actions, and the fact that not a single atom, so 
to say, of human affairs, enjoys a state of rest, do not permit 
any art whatever to exhibit in any cose any thing simple 
(without exception) respecting all matters and through all 
time. Shall we admit this ? 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. And yet we see the law tending nearly to this very 
point; and, like a certain self-willed and ignorant man, it 
does not suffer any person to do anything contrary to its otm 
orders, nor to put a question, not even should ^amething new 
happen to be in some case better as compared with the de¬ 
cree*** it had ordained. 

of Heindorf and his own, “ Sed eos, quee hanc imitantnr, libenter landamiu, 
quasi fiicile ad meliora tenqentes; alias vero contra vituperamus, tanquam 
mitaliooe molornm ad detcriora proclives.” 

** Instead of dslv, which Stalbaum absurdly endeavours to defend, Aat 
.suggested tlvat, to which ho was probably led by Ficinus* version, 
*' gubemationem sine ^gibus rectam esse posse; ” from whence I wogid 
rather elicit, &vev vduuiv tlvat tS dpxtiv iStt — 

•• This was a Pythagorean doctrine. Cktmpare The Laws, ix. p. 875, 
C. So says Stalb., who refers to Vaickenaer on Herodot. iii. 38. 

•'—SI Stalbahm translates wapd riv Xdyov “ prietcr opinionem.*' _ But 
Xdyoc is ” reason,” not “ opinion.” And if it ever did mean “ opinion,” 
it could not do so here, where it is followed byZv 6 vd/toe Mratsv. Vat 
the law con never ordain an opinion, only a fact., 
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Soe.jun. True. For the law does really soy as yoa bare jast 
DOW said, to each of us. 

Guest. Is it not then impossible for that, which is under all 
cases simple, to do well in cases which ore never at any time 
simple ? 

Soe.jun. It appears so nearly. 

[34. J Guest. Why then is it necessary to lay down laws ? 
since law is not a thing of the greatest rectitude. Of this we 
must inquire the cause. 

Soe.jun. How not? 

Guest. Are there not then amongst us, as in other cities 
likewise, certain exercises of men collected together for the 
sake of competition relating to running, or something else ? 

Soe.jun. Yes. There are very many. 

Guest. Come then, let us again recall to our memory the 
orders of those, who practise scientifically exercises in meet* 
ings*’* of this kind. 

Soe.jun. What is this?®® 

Guest. They do not conceive it is requisite to be very fine 
in ordering, according to each individual, what is suited to the 
body of each; but think more stupidly,®® that they ought to 
make their arrangements of what benefits the body, suited to 
the majority of circumstances and persons. 

Soe.jun. Excellent. 

Guest. On which account assigning now®® equal labours to 
persons collected together, they urge them on together, and 
stop them together in the race, and wrestling, and all the 
labours of tlnsbody. 

Sac. jun. Such is the fact. 

Guest. Let us hold then, that the legislator who would pre* 
side over his herds®® in matters of justice, and their contracts 

** I have translated as if the Greek were dyqpate, not dpxditt which is 
manifestly absurd. Stalbaum suggests dyeXaie. But as laws were made 
in the dyopd, and gymnastic exercises took place there likewise, a word 
is requiim suited at once to the arena of law and of gymnastics. Besides, 
inedyopate there is an allusion to the mention of dfpdwv dvOpininv. For 
Hesycl hius explains ’Ayopd by SOpota/ut. 

** The question rb iroiov seems strange, thus following itnrdftic. 

■ ** Instead of raxirepov Plato evidently wrote naxdnpoti opposed to 
Xtnrovpytlv ; and so too shortly aflerws^, waxvrtpoc &v instead of 
irax6r€pue. 

** To avoid the unmeaning “ now,” Stalbaum would read iroiMyrtg. 

ss Althou^ Ficinos renders raletv dytXmg “ suis gregibus,” yet it is 
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with eaclr other, wiU’neTer be sufficient for all collectively, by 
accurately enjoining upon each individual what is fitting. 

Soc.jun. This is likely. 

Guest. But I think he will establish laws suited to the 
majority of persons and circumstances, and somehow thus in 
a more stupid way for each, delivering them in writings, and 
in an unwritten (form),^ and legisteting according to the 
customs of the country. 

Soc.jun. Bight. 

Guest. Right indeed. For how, Socrates, can any one be 
so all-sufficient as, by sitting near ^ through the whole of life, 
to enjoin accurately what is adapted to each ? Since, although 
any one soever of those who possess the science of a king 
could, I think, do this, he would scarcely impose on himseli’ 
impediments, by writing down the so-called laws. 

Soc. jun. (So it appeal's,) O guest, from what has been 
now said. 

Guest. And still more, O thou best one, from what wOl be said. 

Soc.jun. What is that? 

Guest. Of this kind. For let us thus say to ourselves. 

no where stated that the legislator has, like a king, a herd of his own. 
And were the fact otherwise, yet raitrii' conld not be found in prose for 
rate. Opportunely then do the three oldest MSS. offer ranv, without 
an accent; a proof of the reading being corrupt. Plato wrote, I suspect, 
llnoaiv, which would be in MSS. vironv. For thus errors constantly 
arise from the loss or confusion of letters indicative of numerals, as 1 
havo shown in Poppo's Prolcgom. p. 223, and 3'29; and to the passages 
corrected there by myself, Bentley, Person, Kidd, and Dobiee, 1 coikd 
now add full twenty more, where all the modem editoii^ave, like Stal- 
baum here, been utterly in the dork. With respect to v, thus written for 
p, see Bast in Palmograph. Gnsc. p. 218, and Wellarer on Eumen. 115, 
who has stolen there an emendation of mine. 

The words sac Iv ypdjinamv Ae’oSiSoiic sal Iv dypa^/idroie warpioeg 
tk iOim voftoBtrSv Stalbivim thus paraphrases, misled, it would seem, as 
Stephens was likewise, by Ficinus—*' Bt scriptis leges promulgans et 
secundum mores et instituta litteris quidem non consignata, sed tamen 
patrio, leges sanciens —" observing that c0oc is here, os in Critios, p. 121, 
B., the same as vtfton Hod he remembered that the laws, which Pyt|ia- 
goros gave his disciples, were unwritten, be would have seen to what is* 
to be Weired the expression ly drpa/i/tdroiff. 

" I cannot understand wapasavij/uvoc thus written by itself. Ficinus 
has “sedulusque assidere ouique.” But even, thus the passage is not 
complete. The place where the lawgiver is supposed to sit should be 
mentioned. There is a lacuna here, which it would not be difficult to 
supply by the aid of ffilschylns and Aristophanes. 
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Would, not a phTsician, or any teacher of gymnastics, being 
abpnt to travel, and to be absent as he fancied from those 
under his care for a long time, and thinking that those en¬ 
gaged in exercises, or sick, would not remember his precepts, 
be wUling to write something to refresh their memory ? Or 
how (would he act) ? 

Soc,jun. In this way. 

Guett. But what, if the physician, having been abroad a 
less time than he expected, should come back, would he not 
4 are to suggest certain other things besides those contained 
in his writings, other circumstances occurring more favourable 
for the sick, through winds, or any thing else of tliose that are 
wont to take place from Zeus (the air), contrary to expecta¬ 
tion ? Would he think that he ought to persevere in not going 
out of his old injunctions, and neither himself order other 
things, nor dare to do to the sick man things different from 
what ^d been written, as if these were medicinal and salubri¬ 
ous, but those of a different kind noxious, and not according 
to art ? Or rather, would not every thing of this kind, occur¬ 
ring according to science and true art, in all matters become 
altogether the greatest ridicule of such injunctions ? 

Soe.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. But shall not he, who writes down what is just and 
unjust, beautiful and base, good and evil, and who establishes 
unwritten laws for the herds of human beings who live in 
cities, in each^ according to the laws of those who have 
written them,—^whether he comes himself (back)™ after hav¬ 
ing written (i^s) contrary to art, or some other like him, be 
permitted to enjoin things different from these ? Or, would 
not this interdiction appear to be in reality no less riiBculous 
than the former ? 

Soe.jun, How not ? 

[35.] Guest. Do you know then the language ^ken by 
the mmtitude respecting such a thing ? 

Soc.jun. I have it not at present in my mind. 

» • 

** The words “ in' each," which are hero manifestly absurd, Stalbanm 
vainly, as usual, attempts to defend. ^ For he did not know that Plato in¬ 
serted them between ruv and ypcc^dvruv, understanding snjXtvt. They 
are omitted by Ficinns entirely. 

** Ficinns renders o^lcqrat ** redeat,” which shows that he found in 
his MS. ifUairat aS, 
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Quest. .And yet it is very specious. For they say that, if 
any one knows of laws better than those of their ancestors, 
such a person should, after persuading his own state, become 
a l^slator; otherwise not. 

Soc.jun. Do they not then (say) rightly? 

Guest. Perhaps so. But if any one should, not by persua¬ 
sion, force on the better, what would be the name of this 
yiolence ? Do not however (say) a word, but previously re¬ 
specting the former. 

Soc.jun. What do you mean? 

Guest. Should some one, not by persuading a person under 
a physician, but by possessing his art correctly, compel a boy, 
or a man, or a woman, contrary to prescriptions, to do that 
which is better, what will be the name of this violence? 
Ought it not to be called rather any thing than some^^ mis¬ 
chievous transgression of art ? And is it not for us to say, 
that every thing (has happened^*) to the compelled person, 
rather than that he has suffered any thing mischievous and 
witliout art from the compelling physicians ? 

Soc.jun. You speak most true. 

Guest. But wliat is that error called by us, which is con¬ 
trary to the statesman’s art ? Must it not be the base, evil, 
and unjust? 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Of those, who have been forced to act contrary to 
the written precepts, and the customs of the country, more 
justly, better, and more beautifully than before, come, (tell 
me,) ^^(caii any one), unless he is about to l>e the most 
ridiculous of all men, (pronounce) a disapproration of such 
violence done to such persons? Must it not be said^’ rather 

n Stalbaum endeavours absurdly to defend d/tdprq/ia, ri vocrStit, 
where Stephens correctly suggested Afiapni/id rt— 

” The word necessary for the sense Ficinus has supplied by his *' eon~ 
tipisst dicendum,” from which, one would suspect that he found in his 
MS. rdyra SpOSe irtntv tlireJv lart. For tS weaitv has been simi* 
lorl^ corrupted in the passages corrected by myself in Poppo’s Prolegcai. 

"—’* In translating this passage, whero only a Stalbaum would at* 
tempt to defend the want of connexion in the syntax, 1 have put into 
English what I suspect Plato wrote to this effect, in Greek— iept, riv 

r&v rotovruv yj/Syov iv ri; wmI rqc roiaiiTtie |3<ac ipoltit filXXci- 

wdvra d* airip ftSKKov Ktsreop indvrorc, aif, ir\i}v alexpA —^instesd 
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b 7 him on each occasion, that the 7 , who have he^n forced, 
have suffered at the hands of the forcing part 7 ever 7 thing, 
except what is base, unjust, and evil ? 

Soe.jun. You speak most true. 

Guest. But if he who forces is rich, will the acts done 
forcibl 7 b 7 him be just, but, if he is poor, unjust? Or, 
whether a person persuades or does not persuade, (whether) 
rich or poor, and (whether) according or contrar 7 to written 
Btatatea, he does what is useful, must this be the definition 
tile most true on all sides of ttie correct administration of a 
state, b 7 which a wise and good man will (well) administer 
the interests of those under his charge; just as a pilot watches 
over whatever happens to conduce to the welfare of the vessel 
and crew; and not by laying down written orders, but by 
making his skill a law, he preserves his feUow-sailors. And 
thus, "[after this very same manner,]" will an upright polity 
be produced by those who are able to govern thus, by ex¬ 
hibiting a strength of skill superior to the laws. ,And indeed 
in the case of prudent rulers there will be no error, let them 
do every thing; as long as they observe this one great maxim, 
to distribute ever with intellect and art to those in the state 
what is the most just, to keep them such as they are, and to 
finish by rendering them, as far as possible, better instead of 
worse. 

Soe.jun. It is not possible to say the contrary to what has 
been now asserted. 

Guest. Nor yet against those to say even a word. 

[36.] Soq^un. Of what are you speaking ? 

Guest. That no mob of any persons whatever can receive 
this kind of science, and be able to administer with intellect 
a state, but that we must seek for a correct polity amongst 
a small number, and a few, and one personand that we 
must lay down other polities as imitations, as we observed a 
little before, some for the better, and some for the worse. 

roi’tirtiv ad yl/6yov — fliae, ip’, el piWu — eravra airO fiaKKov — 
irX^v tie — 

Stalb. with Steph. considers Zv governed ^ card nnderstood. But 
os two MSS. read Iv, perhaps Plato wrote Iv ^ td — 

»— n These words are an intolerable tautology after otru, " thus.** 

** Fidnus has, “ apud unum vel paucusimos;’* which makes a &r 
better sense. 
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Soe. jtfn, How and why say you this ? For I did not under¬ 
stand just now forsooth’* the remark respecting imitations. 

Gueit. Truly it were not a stupid act for a person, after 
starting an argument of this kind, to lay it down there,” and 
not, by going through it, to show the error which at present 
exists about it. 

Soc. jun. What error ? 

Guest. It is meet to search into a thing of such a kind 
as” is not very usual, nor easy to perceive; but at the same 
time we must endeavour to apprehend it. For, come, since 
the polity of which we have spoken is the only correct one, 
you know that other polities ought to be thus*® preserved, 
while they use the institutions of this, and do what was just 
now praised, thdugh it is not most right ? 

Soc. jun. What is that ? 

Guest. That no one of those in the ci^ dare to do any 
thing contrary to the laws; and that he whodares, shall ^y the 
forfeit by death, and all the extreme of punishments.** This 
too is most right and beautiful, as a second thing; **after 
that some one sl)all have first changed the just now said.** 
But in what manner that, which we have called second, ex¬ 
ists, let us proceed to state. Shall we not ? 

Soc. Jun. By all means. 

[|37.] Gitest. Let us then again return to the images, to 
which it is ever necessary to assimilate kingly rulers. 

" In aprt t^Otv is an error, not os yet noticed by any editor; but 
which it wero not difficult perhaps to correct. 

” Stalbaum explains airoii by “ immediately,” a meaning that word 
never has. He should have suggested avrue, rendered^ at ease.”' See 
my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 141. 

** S^baum has failed to notice that 3 has dropt out before o6, but is 
preserved by Ficinus, “ quod—” 

** Stalbaum says that “ thus" is explained by the following expres¬ 
sion, “ do what was just^ow praised.” I suspect however that oGrwe is 
a corruption of del vaie, for del True carries with it the idea of a doubt. 

“ This ^ludes to the confiscation of properly, and the prohibition of 
burial, which, as seen by the Ajax and Antigone of Sophocles, was con¬ 
sidered the extremoj^f' ptmishment. 

**—** This is a literal translation of the nonsense of the Greek t»t; 
which Stalbaum vainly endeavours to conceal by his version, ** ubi quis 
mutaverit ac seposuerit primum illud, de quo modo dictum est; ” which !• 
will leave for himself alone to understand, for nobody else con. Ficinus 
has, ” primo namque in loco ponendum quod nunc est dictum,” as if he 
had found in his MS. iiretSi iv Is rb wptSrov iaiuTaOeriov rb vdp 14 
tfiiv,' 
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Soe:Jtin. Of what kind? 

Guest. The noble-minded pilot, and ^the physician, w 
is of equal worth with many others.^ Let us then, af 
moulding from these (two) a certain figure, contemplate it. 

Soe. jun. . Of what kind ? 

Guest. Such a one, as if we all conceived that we are si 
fering the most dreadful things from tliem. For such of 
as mther of them wish to save, they do equally save;^^ a 
such as they wish to injure, they injure by cutting and bui 
ing, at the same time ordering us to bring to them the mea 
of expense, as a tribute, of which they spend on the si 
little or even nothing,"'^ but they and their domestics make i: 
of the rest. And lastly, deceiving money (as) wages,*® fn 
either the kindred or some enemies of the'sick man, th 
cause him to die. They too who have the command of a v« 
sel, do ten thousand other things of this kind. For af) 
some plotting, when out at sea, they leave persons deserb 
and, committing errors at sea, hurl them into the sea, a 
do them other mischief.®^ If then, reflecting on these matte 

••—•• Plato hero alludes to the Homeric,— ‘Itp-pos fip iv^p voXX 
AvrAKtoe AX\uv, in IX. xi. 514. 

** I confess I cannot understand here ipoliac Sti, which Ficinus I 
omitted. 1 could have uuduisloud iXoiptvov luurwZovnv, “ they sf 
completely about to perish," or tbvSiac Sij, “ with a kmd feeling." 

** Ficinus has “nihil aut panim adinodura—" His MS. had therefi 
ffuucod—4 eel oiSiv, not Kai oiSkv. A similar error is to be correct 
sunilarly in the passages quoted by Stalbaum. See my P.oppo’s Prolcgo 
p. 114. 

** To avoid tBtKautology we must omit futrO&v, as Ficinus does, w 
has merely “ pecuniis acceptis." 

"—If Plato alluded, as I suspect ho did, to the story of Aric 
against whom some sailors laid a plot and threw him into the sea; a 
to that of Philoctetcs, against whom the Greeks, alleging some fault, 1 
him on a desert island, ho would have writteiv perhaps to thU effe 
" For after some plotting, they do, when out at sea, throw persons- into I 
water, or, alleging some &ult against them, leave them deserted m sh 
low ploc^ and do them, beyond common ills, a wrong." For in t 
conqpiding words there is an allusion perlmps to the anecdote, told by P 
4arch in Dion. { 5, respecting the tyrant of Syracuse bribing one Pol 
to murder Plato during his voyage home; or, if tW were not practicab 
to sell him into slavery; which would be considered by a person li 
Plato, the very height of wrong. To arrive however at this sense, grea 
alterations would bar^uisite than an ordinary scholar would admit; w 
is therefore left to believe, if he will, that Plato wrote what is found in I 
p r e se n t text. 
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we should lenter into some consultation respiting them, (sc 
that)^ we should no longer permit either of those arts to have 
an absolute control over slaves or the free-bom; but that we 
should collect together an assembly consisting of ourselves oi 
all the people, or the rich alone; and that it should, be lawful 
for private individuals, and the rest of the operativeSj to bring 
together their opinions respecting sailing and diseases, as to 
what manner it is meet to use medicines, and medical in¬ 
struments, for those that are ill; and moreover, (how to use) 
both the vessels themselves and nautical instruments for the 
requirements of vessels in case of danger during the voyage 
from winds and the sea and the meeting with pirates, and, 
if requisite, in fighting with long ships against others of the 
like kind; and that, what shall have been decreed by the mul¬ 
titude on these points, by the advice of physicians and pilots, 
or of other ^ unskilled individuals, persons should inscribe 
in triangular tables^* and pillars, and laying down other un¬ 
written regulations, as the customs of the countiy, it should 
be necessary to navigate vessels in all future times according 
to this method, and to administer remedies to the sick. 

Soc.jun. You have mentioned things really very absurd. 

Guest. Further, that rulers of the people should be ap¬ 
pointed yearly, whoever may be chosen by lot from the rich 
or from all the people; and that the rulers so appointed 

• 

** To destroy the asyndeton in the protasis of this long-winded sen¬ 
tence, of which, says Stalbaum, the apodusis is to bo found a full page 
lower, it was merely necessary to suppose, that &aTt had here diopt out 
between nva and rovroiv, and that a little below ravre^llv had been 
corrupted into ravra Sii. 

■* Amongst the ancients, ships of wax were long, those of commerce 
more round. 

" Instead of dXXoiv, which, despite what some scholars say about 
dXXoc being used pleonastically, mokes nonsense here, Plato wrote 
dXXwc, “ merely,*’ a meaning on which Ruhnken on Timteus, Ode dWwc 
srpovofX, and Toup on Longinus, { 7, have said all that is requisite. 

The tablet culed K^p|3i(had three faces forming a triangle, fixed to 
a centre pole, called th|^d£<sv, and on each &ce was laid, probably, » 
volume of the laws originally relating to religious matters, but subse¬ 
quently to civil likewise. Such tablets were once found in Christian 
raurohes; and the priest, or rather some clerical assistant in the character 
of a canon or chorister, used to chant from it the Psalms, and to read the 
two Lessons of the morning or evening service, which were placed le- 
speotively on.the three faces of the tablet. 

VOk III. 
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Bbould rule according to the written Tegulations, like pilots 
over vessels and phTsicians over the sick. 

Soc.jun. These things are still more harsh. 

[38.] Guest. Let us see now after this what follows. For 
when the year of each governor shall have expired, it will be 
necessary to appoint^ tribunals of persons, taken either by a 
selection from the rich or from all the people by lot, and to brin^ 
the rulers before them and to pass their accounts, and for aiiy 
one to accuse them for not having acted, during his year, the 
pilot, according to the written regulations, nor according to 
the old customs of their forefathers; and for the very same 
things to take place in the case of those healing the sick; and 
that whoever of them should he convicted, certain persons 
should fix what the party must suffer (in person) or pay (in 
pui'se). 

Soc.jun. Would not he, who is ready of his own accord to 
be a ruler under such circumstances, most justly suffer (in 
person) and pay (in purse) ? 

Guest. Furttier still, it will be necessary to make a law on 
all these pointy that, if any one be proved to be seeking out the 
art relating to piloting and ships in general, or to health, and 
the truth of the physician’s theory about winds, heat and 
cold, contrary to the written regulations,®* or devising®^ any 
thing whatever about affairs of this kind, he shall, in the 
first place, be called neither as one skilled in physicicing'or 
piloting, but a talker of matters on high, or some babbler; 
and that, in the next place, it shall be lawful for any one to 
write doYW-an indictment against him for lawlessness,®® and to 

" Stalb. has adopted KaOuravrte from two MS. He did not know that 
KaOiZtiv would be said of a judge; gaOiaravcu, of a tribunal. 

** Here and elsewhere tho Knglisli phrase, answering to the Greek 
Tapi ra ypappara, is “ contrary to the statutes, made in that case and 
provided.” ■ 

** After eoAiZifitvoc, Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. leal 
SiSditKuv, aa shown by his ” philosophctnr ct doceat” At all events, such 

idea is requisite on account of the subsequ^t “ corrupting.” 

** The edd. have ypa^ipevov tladyav rbv povXd/uvov oXt Htariv tlf 
dq ri tixaar )pu>v. Here Ast was the first to object to olc i^tanP, as be¬ 
ing without syntax, and consequently without sense. But his proposed 
new reading, ol Htonv, is, if possible, worse than the old one; while 
Stalbaum’s notion that olc fleirrtv is an interpolation, arising from rinr 
|3ovXd/uvov, may be safely left to its own refutation. Had thehe scholars 
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bring him before some court of justice, as corrupilng* the 
younger,^ and persuading the sill^ to put their hands to the 
arts of a pilot and a physician not according to the laws, and 
to rule self-willed over vessels and the sick; and that if any one 
shall be found persuading either young or old men, contrary 
to the laws, and the written r^v’ation^ (it shall be lawful) 
to punish him with the extreme (of punishments). For 
no one^ ought to be wiser than the laws; nor on the other 
hand,^ should any one be ignorant of the arts of medicine 
and of healing, nor of piloting and shipping, (according to) the 
written regulations and the customs laid down of the country; 
for he who wishes may learn. If then, Socrates, this should 
take place about the sciences we mentioned, and we should look 
into any portion of the general’s art, and the whole of any 
kind of hunting, and of painting, or of imitation in general, 
and earpentry, and the formation in general of instruments of 
any kind, and of agriculture, and the art relating to plants in 
general; or, again, into the care of breeding horses, according 
to written regulations,®® and herds of cattle of every kind, and 
prophecy, and all the portion that the ministering art embraces, 
the playing at games of dice, tlie whole of arithmetic, (whe¬ 
ther) simple or (relating to) a plane, either in depth, or swift¬ 
ness ; ‘®® ’ (if) respecting all these things (it were) so done, 
what would appear produced according to written regulations, 
and ndl according to art?‘ 

remembered that a gemtive of the crime, laid to the‘charge of a person 
indicted, follows ypdiiaOai, they might perhaps have seen that Plato 
wrote Ypatpduevov— povXi&iuvov dvouias t^tarat, aa 1 h .translated. 

** Edd. dXXovc vcuripov£. One MS. ro^cdXXovf vuxrlpovc.. Hence 
Plato wrote, I suspect, roij vsuripovc; while from dXXo»c 1 have 
elicited dvovg, and inserted it after avaTrtiOovra. On the coutosiou be¬ 
tween dvovs and dXXovc, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 106. 

** Instead of oMiv compion sense requires oitiva, and oiS’ Iva y’ av 
in lieu of oitiva yap. 

** By inserting card rd before yiypauutva, required alike by the sense 
and syntax, and placing iUXvcu — pavSiveiv after Ktiiuva, and not, aa 
usual, after vavruciv, ^ have made Plato talk something like sense^in 
lieu of the nonsense vnth which Stalbaum is so highly delighted. 

•• The words KaTd dvyypdupara are omitted by Ficinus, for he was aot 
aware perhaps that horses, as shown by Xenophon, wore reared by rules 

*** Of the mass of nonsenso to be found here, it is easy to see the cor¬ 
rection by turning to p. 284, P, { 2.5. 

* Of all this heap of rubbish, without sense or syntax, Ficinus has 
omitted every atom; and in the preceding summary of different arts, he 

s 2 
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Soe. jun. It is evident that all arts would be entirely sub* 
verted, nor would they exist again, through such a law for¬ 
bidding one to investigate. So that life, which is now difficulty 
would at that time b^ome utterly unable to be endured. 

[ 39.3 Guest. But what (will you say) to this ?- If we should 
compel each of the above-mentioned to take place according to 
written regulations, and should appoint as the guardian of these 
statutes a man either chosen by suffrage, or chance, but who, 
giving no thought to them, either for the sake of a certain 
gain, or private pleasure, should endeavour, although knowing 
nothing, to act contrary to these statutes, would not this be a 
still greater evil than the former ? 

Soe. jun. Most truly so. 

Guest. For he, who should dare to act contrary to those 
laws, which have been laid down after much experience, (or) 
through certain advisers recommending each in a pleasant 
manner, and persuading the people to pass them, will commit 
an error many-fold greater than an error,* and subvert every 
process much more than written statutes. 

Soc. jun. How is he not about (to do so) ? 

Guest. Hence there is a second sailing, as is said, for those 
that establish laws and statutes respecting any thing what¬ 
ever, that isy not to sufibr any one person, or the multitude^ 
to do any thing of any kind at any time contrary to them. 

Soc. jun. Right. * 

Guest. Will not these statutes then, written by men intel¬ 
ligent as far as their power permits, lie imitations of the truth 
of each of'-ihese ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. And yet, if we remember, we said that the mau 
who is in reality a statesman, would, being intelligent, do many 
things from art, in reference to his^own course of action 
without giving a thought to statutes, when other things seem 
to him better than what had been written by himself and 
enjoined upon some persons absent. 

*■ Soc. jun. We did say so. 

Guest. Would not then any single man whatever, or any. 

has shown that his MS. omitted words that have been ihte^olated, and 
transposed those which have been misplaced. 

* Ficinus has “ scelus committit superlori peccato longe deteiius,** 
which is &r more intelligible than the Greek. 
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people whatever, bj'whom laws happen to be laid down, act 
in the same way as that true (statesman), should they endea¬ 
vour to do to the utmost of their power contrary to them> 
(the laws) what is something different and better? 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. If then they should without knowledge act in this 
manner, would they not attempt to imitate what is true? and 
yet they would imitate all badly; but if with art, this is no 
longer an imitation, but is the very truth itself. 

Soc. jun. Altogether so. 

Guest. And yet it was before laid down as a thing acknow¬ 
ledged by us, that the mob is incapable of receiving any art 
whatever.. 

Soc. jun. It was so laid down. 

Guest. If then there is a certmn kingly art, the mob of the 
rich, and the whole of the people, could never receive this 
science of the statesman. 

Soc.jun. For how can they? 

Guest. It is requisite then, ns it seems, that such-like 
polities, if they are about to imitate correctly, to the best of 
their power, the true polity under a single person ruling with 
art, must never, ^the laws having been laid down by them,* 
do any thing contrary to the written statutes and customs of 
the country. 

Soc. jun. You speak most beautifully. 

Guest. When therefore the rich imitate this polity, wo 
then denominate such a polity an aristocracy; but when they 
give no thought to the laws, an oligarchy. 

Soc.jun. So it nearly seems. 

Guest. And again, when one man rules according to the 
laws, imitating the person endued with science, we c^l him a 
king, not distinguishing.byname the person ruling alone with 
science, or with opinion according to the laws. 

* Stalbaum says that raiira is to bo referred to vd/iovc (the laws). 
But how a neuter noui* eould thus be made to agree with a maseuliilB 
one, was known only, I suspect, to himself and Matthite, whom he quotes. 
To my mind the noun to be understood is mr/ypaftiiara. 

*—* Of these words, perfectly useless here, Ficinus has taken not the 
least notice, either because he could not understand them, or because they 
were not in his MS. Perhaps cu/tivatv airoTc ought to be inserted be¬ 
tween riSv and vd^v in the next speech of the Guest, where auroir, “ by 
themselves,.’ would refer to the rira. 
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Soc.jun. We nearlj appear to do so. 

Quest. If then a person possessing in reality science rules 
alone, he is called altogether by the sanie name, a king, and no 
other will be mentioned in addition: through which ‘ the five 
names of the polities just now mentioned become only one. 

Soc.jun. So it appears. 

Guest. But when one man rules neither according to the 
laws nor the customs of the country, but pretends, as the 
person possessing science, that the best is to be done, contrary 
to the written statutes, and there exist a certain desire and 
ignorance os the leaders of this imitation, must we not call 
each man of this kind a tyrant ? 

[40.] Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. Thus then we say has been produced a tyrant, a king,, 
an oligarchy, an aristocracy, and a democracy, from mankind 
indignantly bearing with such a single monarch, and not be¬ 
lieving that any one would ever be worthy of such an office, 
so as to be both willing and able to rule with virtue and 
science, and to distribute properly to all persons things just 
and holy;** but (disposed) to maim, and kill, and maltreat^ 
whomsoever he might wish: yet, if such a person should 
arise, as we have mentioned, he would be beloved and live at 
home happily,^ guiding throughout, like a pilot, alone a polity 
accurately correct. 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. But now, as we truly say, since there is no such 
king prodyy^d in states, as is produced by nature in a swarm 
of bees, excelling straightway ^one in body and soul, we must, 

‘ As there is nothing to which ti & can he referred, one would read here, 
either St’ 8, “ through which thing,” or St 3v, “ through which person.” 

• Picinus inserts here, timcrontque proeterea, no forte vir unus licen- 
tiam nactus—” I suspect rather tom his own head than his MS.: and 
he is followed, as usual, by Taylor, who rarely troubled himself with 
looking at the Greek. 

’ Here the maltreating, after killing, has reference to the conduct pnr- 
s:ied by tyrants to the dead bodies of their political enemies, as shown in 
the case of Ajax by the Atridss, and in that of Polynices by Creon. 

' To obtain this sense, it will be requisite to put tiiStuftSvwt before 
duuevjSipvuvra, instead of after it. But if oUtXv is to be taken transi¬ 
tively, which can hardly be done, after the preceding passive verb 
"dyawSirPai, we must translate, " he would be beloved urough his ad-' 
mmiftering alone, and guiding throughout, like a pilot, happily a polity 
aocunttfiy correct: ” as if the Greek were dyanaeOtu Av Sid ro omiv— 
not dyolt^ePof n Av eai olietiv. 
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as it seems,* come together and write down statutes, treading, 
in the footsteps of a polity the most true. 

Soe.jun. It newly appears so. 

Cruest And do we wonder then, Socrates, that in such¬ 
like polities evils, such as do happen, and will happen, are pro¬ 
duced, when the foundation plwed under them (exists) by 
statutes and customs, ^and not with the foundation of science, 
which performs its actions in a different way than what a 
polity does, which, making use of imprudence, will he evident 
to every one, that it will destroy every thing produced by that 
(imprudence).® Or ought we not to wonder rather at this, how 
strong a thing a city naturally is ? For, though cities have for 
time without end been suffering thus, yet some of them are 
still remaining, and arc not overturned. Many however 
sometimes, like sinking vessels, arc perishing, have perished, 
and will perish," through the incorrect conduct of the pilots 
and sailors,*® who, having obtained the greatest ignorance re¬ 
specting the greatest concerns, do still, although they know 
nothing about state affairs, think they have obtained this 
knowl^gc the most clearly of all. 

[41.] Soe.jun. Most true. 

Guest. Which then of these incorrect polities, where all 
are full of difflculties, is the least difficult to live in, and 
which the most oppressive, it is meet for us to look into a 
little; although it is what is called a hy-deed'® as regards 
our present inquiry; yet, perhaps, on the vvhole, we all of us 
do all things for the sake of a thing of this kind." 

*** Such is my translation of this passage, wliich is perfcctlj^ninieUi^hle 
in the Greek, through the loss of some words that neither Schleiermacher 
nor Stalhaum had the sagacity to supply, here enclosed within lunes— 
(eat) /(4 /xerd liriar^ittis (rqc) wMTToiatis rig wpi^ag iripa sriac (4 4), 
Xpupivii (dvoifi), travri KaraSijKog (larai), ag' irivr’ &v SioKinu rd 
radrn yiyvijuva. 

** Instead of KaraivS/uvai, one would prefer naraKviiuvai, i. e. not - 
“ sinking,” but “ loosened os to their timbers.” 

" Ficinus has, “perierunt pereunt atque peribunt,” which is the 
more natural order of ideas. • 

By siulors are meant those who are Bailing in the vessel of tho state. 

“ So we say “ by-play ” and ” by-blow.” 

t* Stalbaum defends, with Wyttenbach in Select. Histor, p. 414, and 
Hermann on Philoct. 557, die pleonasm in Ivica and aware 

that the passage here is corrupt. Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p. 350, 
renders InKa "only,” a meaning never found elsewhere. Had he read 
my note on Phil. 519—556, he Would have found there somet^g better 
than his borrowed nonsense. 
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iSbo. jun. It is meet. How not? 

Crueat. Of three things then, aaj that the same is remark* 
ahl 7 difficulty and at th^ same time most easy. 

l^.jun. How say you? 

Guest. Not otherwise than, as I said before that a mon¬ 
archy, the goremment of a few, and of many, are those three 
polities mentioned by us at the commencement of the dis-. 
couTsey which has now flowed upon us. 

Soe.jun. They were. 

Guest. Bisecting then each of thes^ we shall produce six, 
separating from these the correct polity, as a seventh. 

Soe.jun. How so? 

Guest. Out of monarchy there came, we said, the regal 
and the tyrannic; and out of that (composed) not of the 
many, the well-omened aristocracy and oligarchy. But out 
of that (composed) of the many, we then laid it down under 
the name of a simple democracy; but we must now lay it 
down as two-fold, 

■' Soe.jun. How so? And after what manner do wo make 
this division ? 

Guest. Not at all different from the others; even although 
the name of this is now two-fold. But to govern according to 
the laws, and contrary to them, is common both to this and 
the rest.*® 

Soe.jun. It is so. 

Guest. Then indeed, when we were seeking a correct 
polity, this bisection was of no use, as we have shown above; 
but since #6 have separated it from the others, and have con¬ 
sidered the others os necessary, the being contrary or accord¬ 
ing to law causes a bisection in each of these.*® 

Soc. jun. So it appears from what has now been said. 

Guest. A monarchy then, yoked to correct writings, which 
we call laws, is the best of all the six polities; but when it 
is without law, it is grievous, and most burthensome to live 
under. 

^ * 

^ As passage is at Tariance with that in p. 292, A* § 31, where 
* Plato denies that a peculuur name can be given to a democracy, accord¬ 
ing as the people exercise their power wisely or wickedly, some person, 
as stated by Stidbaum, conceived^ the existence of an error here. 

^ Fidnus seems not to have found ro{jTtav, evidently unnecessary, jdter 
iv ra^rocCi in MS. His Ter 8 i 9 n is, in his jam legis serratio et 
transgresaio singulas bifariam partiuntur/* 
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Soe.jun. It nearly appears so. 

Gfieit. But the polity of the not-many we hare consiidered 
as a medium between both, as a few is a medium between 
one and many; but on the other hand, the poli^ of the many, 
as being weak in all things, and unable, as compared widi the 
others, to do any thing great, either for good or eyil, through 
the offices in this polity teing divided into small parts amongst 
many. Hence, of all the polities acting according to law, 
this is the worst, but the best of all such as act contrary to 
law.' And where all are intemperate, it is the best to live in a 
democracy; but where all are temperate, this polity is the 
worst to Uve in. In the first polity is the first and best con> 
dition (of life), with the exception of the seventh; for we 
must separate this from all the other polities, as a god from 
men. 

Soe.jun, These things appear thus ‘^to be produced*^ and 
happen; and that must be done, which you mention. 

^est. Ought we not then to take away the sharers in qll 
these polities, with the exception of the scientific one, as being 
not truly statesman-like but seditious-like; and as presiding 
over the greatest resemblances, and being such themselves; 
and, as they are the greatest mimics and enchanters, to be 
called too the greatest sophists of sophists ? 

Soc jun. This appellation seems nearly to be retorted most 
correctly on those called statesmen. 

Guest. Be it so. This indeed is, as it were, a drama for us; 
just as it was lately said, that wo saw a certain dancing-troop 
of Centaurs and ^tyrs, which was to be separ^d from the 
statesman’s art; and now this separation has been with so 
much difficulty efiected. 

Soc. jun. ^ it appears. 

Guest .' But anothe]^ thing remains, still more difficult than 
this, through its being more allied to the kingly genu^ and 
at the same time more difficult to understand. And we ap- 

I'—*' The words yiyveaOai ts sal are omitted in tho three oldos^hut 
not the beat MSS. They are rejected by the Zurich editors, but defended 
by Stalbaum. They are certainly hero perfectly ueeleas. But, if inter¬ 
polated, why and firom whence did they come ? 

Instead of yiyvcvOot, the train of ideas leads to Xiysodat, os I have 
translated; unless it be said that Plato wrote both, ylyvtoval rt coi 
XiytaOcu, and that from this passage came the ylyvtaOal rt sal found at 
present a little above. 
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pear to me to be affected in a manner similar to those that 
wash gold. 

Soc.jun. How so? 

Chtfst. Those workmen first of all separate earth, stones, 
and many other things; but after this there are left sab- 
stances, allied to gold, mixed together and of value, and to 
be separated only by fire, such as brass and silver, and some¬ 
times a diamond; which*® being with difficulty separated by 
the experiments of fusion (in the crucible), suffer us to see 
itself by itself that which is called pure gold. 

'Soc.jun. It is said that such things are so done. 

[42.] Guest. After the same manner then it seems that 
things different from, and such as are foreign and not ftiendly 
to, the statesman’s science, have been separated by us; but 
there have been left such as are of value and allied to it. 
Now of these arc the military and judicial arts, and that 
oratory, which has a share of the kingly science, and docs, by 
persu^ing men to do justice, conjointly regulate affairs in 
states; by separating (all) of which in a certain manner, most 
easily will a person show naked and alone by itself the charac¬ 
ter of which we are now in search. 

Soc.jun. It is evident tlmt we should endeavour to do this 
in some way. 

Guest. ^ far as experiment goes, it will be evident. .But 
let us endeavour to show it by means of music. Tell me, 
then— 

Soc.jun. What? 

Guest. HiVe we any teaching of music, and universally of 
the sciences, relating to handicraft trades ? 

Soc.jun. We have. 

Guest. But what, shall we say that there is this too, a cer¬ 
tain science respecting those very things, ®®(which teaches 

" This word, wanting in all the MSS., has been preserved by Ficintu 
alone; from whose version, “ qua;,** Stephens elicited, with the approbit* 
tion*of all modem scholaia, A—required by the gymtox for the following 
ifaiptOivTa — 

„ ■ ^ The words “ which teaches ” are taken from “ ante doceat" in 

the version of Ficinus, who probably found in hia MS. tietucriKiv in lieu 
of ai Kol rairtiv, that are quite superfluous; to say nothing of the re¬ 
peated ai, which even Stalbaum can hardly stomach; while, instead of 
'Eirrc Ti 8k rb d* aS, which he vainly attempts to defend, we must read, 
Soc.jun. 'Eart' rl 4" oS. Guest. T1 41— 
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ns)*’ wh%ther we ought to learn anj one of them whatever 
or not? Or how shall we saj? 

Soc.jun. We will say that there is ? 

Guest. Shall we not Aen confess, that this is different from 
the others ? 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest. But whether must we say that not one of them 
ought to rule over the other ? or the others over this ? or that 
this, as a guardian, ought to rule over all the others ? 

Soc.jun. That this science (ought to rule)®’ over those; 
(which teaches)®’ whether it is requisite to learn, or not. 

• Guest. You tell us then, tlmt it ought to rule over bdth 
the taught and the teaching. 

Soc.yMM. Very much so. 

Guest. And that the science (which decides)®® whether it 
is requisite to persuade or not, should rule over that which 
is able to persuade ? 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. To what science then shall we attribute that, which 
persuades the multitude and the crowd, through fable^talk- 
ing,®® but not through teaching ? 

Soc.jun. I think it is evident that this is to be attributed 
to the science of the orator. 

Guest. But on what science, on the other hand, shall we 
impose this, (to decide)®* whether it is meet to do any thing 
whatever to any persons by persuasion, or violence, or to 
abstain®® entirely. 


* 1 —» The words within luncs were inserted by Taylor to complete the 
sense. Stalbaum follows Ast, who thus arranged the speeches. Soe.jm. 
This over those. Guest. Do you then tell us, that the science, (which 
teaches) whether it is requisite to learn or not, ought to rule over the 
taught and teaching 1 • 

” Ficinus supplied, what Taylor adopted, “ quie—dqudicat.” 

" There is the same distinction drawn between |&qrapuc4 and • 

Gorg. p. 454, E. § 22, as remarked by Stalbaum; who however does 
not state in what way S^Xoc differs from wXqOoc; and still lesy that 
Ficinus has merely “ ad turbam,” as if irX^Bove st sal were wanting in 


his MS. . 

“ Hero again Ficinus has inserted the word " judicaro, requisto to 


supply the sense. 

• So Stalbaum, by reading dwix«v for fx*tv. Ficinus has “ in qmbus 
St in quos uti deceaC' as if Im had illied out the sense from his own head, 
in consequence of some defect in his MS. 
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Soc.jun. To that, which rules over the arts of persuanon 
and discourse. 

Guest. But this, as I think, will not he any other, than the 
power of the statesman. 

Soc.jun. You have spoken most beautifully. 

Guest. Thus then the science of the orator appears to have 
been very rapidly separated from that of the statesman, as 
being another species, but subservient to this. 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

[43. J Guest. But what on the other hand must we con¬ 
ceive respecting this power? 

•Soc.jun. What power? 

Guest. (Respecting) that, by which we are to war with 
each of those against whom we may have chosen’ to war. 
Whether shall we say that this power is without art or with 
art? 

Soc. jun. And how can we conceive that power to be with¬ 
out art, which the general’s art and all warlike operations put 
into practice ? 

Guest. But must we consider that power, which is able and 
skilful in deliberating, whether we ought to engage in war, or 
separate peaceably, as different from this, or the same with it ? 

Soc. jun. To those following*® the preceding (reasoning) it 
is of necessity different. 

Guest. Shall we not^ then, assert that this (the art of de¬ 
liberation) rules over that (which carries on war), if we 
tmderstand in a manner similar to what has been advanced 
before ? ^ 

Soc.jun. So I say. 

(xuest. What power then shall we endeavour to show as 
the mistress of the whole art of war, so terrible and mighty, 
hzeept the truly kingly science ? 

S^.jun. None other. 

Guest. We must not then lay down the science of general¬ 
ship as that of the statesman, of which the former is the min- 
isteAng assistant. 

*' ** In iteojikvoiaw, an Ionic form, inadmissible in an Atlic writer, evi¬ 
dently lies hid Irro/iivoic dv. We find indeed in p. 291, A. i'30, roirounv 
Mpoie, where it is easy to read routiroiQ y' Mpotc. Stalbaum refers to 
Zeller in Commentat. de Legg. Platon, p. 87, But 1 snspeot nothing mote 
is to be found there than what Matthies has stated in fo. Gr. ^ 69. 7. 
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Soc,jvM. It is not reasonable. 

Cruest. But come,' let us contemplate the power of judges, 
who judge rightly. 

•'Soc.Jun. By all means. 

Guest. Is it then capable of doing any thing more than merely 
judging respecting compacts, when, having received from a 
king the lawgiver, whatever has been laid down as legal, and 
looking both to those, and to what has been ordained to be just 
and unjust, it exhibits its own peculiar virtue, of never being 
overcome by certain bribes, or fear, or pity, or any other*^ 
hatred, -or love, so as to be willing to settle mutual accusa¬ 
tions contrary to the ordonnance of the legislator. 

Soc. jun. The employment of this power is nearly nothing 
else,^ than what you liave mentioned. 

Guest. We find then, that the strength of judges is not 
kingly, but the guardianship of the laws, and ministering to 
the kingly science. 

Soc. jun. It appears so. 

Guest. This also must be understood by him, who looks 
into all the aforesaid sciences, that the statesman’s science has 
not appeared to be one of them. For it is not meet for the 
truly kingly science to act itself, but to rule over those able 
to act; since it knows that the commencement and progress ” 
of things of the greatest consequence in states depends on 
opportunity*® and the want of it; but it is the province of the 
other sciences to do as they are ordered. 

Soc.Jun. Bight? 

Guest. Hence, since the sciences which we h.i^e just now 

w On the pleonastic use of &XKot, which Stalbaum renders “ moreover,” 
various scholars, quoted in his note, have produced various iustances. But 
in all of them it were easy to show, that there is some error hitherto tm- 
uoticed. Here Ficinus has omitted dXXqc. Plato wrote dXXoic tx^pae, 
” enmity to others.” For nouns of anger govern a dative. See my note 
on .^sch. Suppl. 125, and Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 173, 264, 313. 

*■ Ficin. has “ Non aliud certc quom,” which leads to Obs dXX’ ^—^in 
lieu of OvK ciXXd cx^Sbv. 

” Ficinus translates dpxuv rt sal bppi/v by “ principium et jpro- 
gressum.” De Geer, in Diatrib. de Politic. Platon. Princip. p. 144, wished 
to read ptiipqv. Stalbaum defends 6pp4v, and renders it aggrossionem,” 
attack. But in that case he should have applied rwv ptyiaruv to per¬ 
sons and not to things. With regard to the sentiment, we may compare 
the proverb that “ opportunity m^es the thief.” Some however would 
prefer perhaps to translate “ since it knows that the power and onward 
movement of the greatest men in states—” 
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diflcasaed, neither rule over each other nor themselTes, bat 
that each is occupied with a certain proper employment of its 
own, they have justly obtained accor^ng to the peculiar¬ 
ity of their actions a peculiar name. 

Soc. jun. So they seem. 

Guett But we having rightly comprehended its power 
under an appellation in common, should, it seems, most justly 
call that the science of the statesman, which rules over tdl 
these and takes care of the laws, and of every thing relating 
to the state, and weaves all things together most correctly. 

Soc.Jun. Entirely so. 

[44. J Guest. Are we then willing to go through this science 
at present, according to the pattern of the weaving art, since 
all the genera pertaining to a state have become manifest 
to us? 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

Guest. We must then, as it seems, define what is the kingly 
entwining, and what, after entwining, is the web it produces 
for us. 

Soc. jun. It is evident. ^ 

Guest. It has become necessary, os it appears, to show forth 
a thing really difficult. 

Soc. jun. It must however bo told by all means. 

Guest. For that a part of virtue differs in a certain man¬ 
ner from a species of virtue, is a point that may be very easily 
attacked by those, who contend in discourses against the opin¬ 
ions of the many. 

Soc.juOSl do not understand you. 

Guest. (Think) again in this way.^ For I suppose you 
consider fortitude to be one part of virtue. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. And that temperance is difierent indeed &om for¬ 
titude, but that this is also a part of what that is likewise. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. On these points then we must dare to unfold a cer- 
talh marvellous discourse. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind? 

Guest. That they have after a certain r greatly 

■* Stalbaum supplies the ellipse by ’A\X’ Hit vdXivltuiuv, and refers 
to Heindorf on Sophist, p. 262, A. in tk v/iupAv rdds. Ficinna has 
** Sic forte intolliges.” 
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an enmity with each other, and are of an opposite faction in 
many of the things that exist.®* 

Soc.jun. How say you? 

Guest. An assertion by no means usuaL For all the parts 
of virtue are said to be friendly to each other.®® 

Soc.jun. Yes. • 

Guest. Let us consider then, applying very closely our 
mind, whether this is so without exception,®® or whether 
rather any part®* of them differs from their kindred. 

Soc.jun. Inform me how we are to consider. 

Guest. In all such things as we call beautiful, it is proper 
to investigate, but we refer them to two species contrary to 
each other.®* 

Soc. jun. Speak more clearly. 

Cruest. Of acuteness then and swiftness, either in bodies or 
mind, or of the throwing out the voice, when such things exist 
themselves or in their resemblances, such as music and punt¬ 
ing by imitating exhibit, have you ever been a praiser yourself, 
or, being not*® present, have you heard another person prais¬ 
ing any one of th^e things ? 

Soc.jun. Ilownot? 

Guest. Do you likewise remember after what manner they 
do*'^ this in each of these cases? 

•* In this speech Vicinus has omitted the Latin for the Greek words 
(3 fuiKa and ardeiv ivavriav, either because they were not in his MS. or_ 
rejected as unnecessary. _ _ < 

” Ficinus luis “ amicitia vinciri dicuntur,” os if he had found in his 
MS. aivSira dXXuXoif—Xsytrnt ^iXt^i instead of ouv Sq—^IXui : where 
o3vdi) have not an atom of meaning. ^ ' 

" So Stalbaum translates here and elsewhere AttKovv. 

•* Here Stalbaum has inserted rt after lari from the conjecture of 
Heindorf. 

“ Such is the literal version of the Greek; which I confess I do not 
understand, even though^talbaum says that by a change of construction 
the demonstrative pronoun abrA is put for the relative &, I could have 
underetood a sense to this effect—“ In all things, such as we say are beau¬ 
tiful, it is meet to seek, whether there are two species, which we place 
opposite to each other—” in Greek, ’Ev role Si”!*', iir^akd 

y' tlvai Xlyopfv, tl tan ivo tA, & yt riBtuev tvavria dXX^Xoiv *Ioq, in¬ 
stead of «aXd jitv Xiyofttv etc bbo o’ a3ra riOtfUP — 

•• I cannot understand sirs dXXov xapiiv, nor could Ficinus, I sus- • 
pect, who has omitted irapbiv. I have therefore translated as if o3 had 
dropt out after dXXov. 

" Stalbaum explains ipOai by ” they praise,” and so Fiomus, lau- 
dant.” 
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Sbo. juft. By no mems. 

Guest. Shall I then be able to point out to yon throi^b 
words, as 1 have it in my mind? 

Soc. jun. Why not ? 

■Guest. You seem to think a thing of this kind easy. Let 
-us consider it then in genera somewhat contrary. For in 
many actions, and oftentimes on each occasion,^ when we 
admire the swiftness, vehemence, and acuteness of thought, 
body, or voice, we praise them, and at the same time employ 
one of the appellations of manliness. 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. We say it is acute and manly, swift and manly, and 
in a similar manner vehement:*® and, universally, by applying 
the name which 1 say is common to all these natural qualities, 
we praise them. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. But what, have we not often praised in many ac¬ 
tions ■‘®the species of quiet production?^® 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

Guest. Do we not then, in saying'tl^ contrary to what 
(we did) about them, say tbis?^* 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. As“ we speak on each occasion, of things done 
quietly and moderately as regards the mind, and admire them; 
and as regards actions, slowly and softly; and further as re¬ 
spects voice, smoothly and gravely, and of aU rhythmical 
movement, and the whole of music which makes use of slow- 
w 

** Of the absurdity of thus uniting cai troXXdnc iKiarort, Ficinua 
seems to have been aware. At all events he has omitted those words. 
I suspect, however, that Plato wrote, TroXAaTc weWdnt; «ai rdxoc 
sal eeodpdrqva—Xlyopcv tcdirrorc—^For thus Icdorore is perpetually 
united to verbs of speaxing, as may bo seen H Ast's Lexicon Platon., 
while Iv woXXaTc woXXdcif is supported by woXXdnc— iv woXXaTfi a 
little below. 

** Ficinua has, “ vehemens et forte," as if he had found in his MS, 
Koif^'T^otpdv Kai dvtpiiov, not sal (r^Spbv iimirfe'.' 

**—** Stalbaum remark that this is said for^ '* the species of things 
produced in quietness." ' 

" Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, " Non contrariis in hac 
atq^jn illis laudibus utirour ? " 

<> Both Ast and Stalbaum would expunge ‘Qe, as being merely a repe¬ 
tition in part of the preceding irOe. They should hare suggested eiuei 
O0rs»e' or^Od*. 
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ness opportunely, do we not assign to all these the uppelktioa 
of the moderate, and not of the manly? 

Soc^Jun. ■ Most assuredly. 

GuM.Svit when, on the other hand, both these take place 
unseasonably,^ we then in turn blame each of them by their 
names, distributing (them) back to their opposites.** 

Soc.jun. How so f 

Guest. By calling things that are and seem (to be) more 
acute, and quick, and harsh than is seasonable^ by the names 
of insolent and mad; but those that are more slow and soft, 
(by the names of) timid and slothful. And for the most part 
nearly we find that these, and the moderate and manly natures, 
having like hostile species obtained by lot their respective 
stations*’ opposite to each other, never mingle together in 
actions about things of this kind; and still further we shall 
see, if we pursue (the inquiry) diligently,*® that they, who 
possess these in their souls, are at variance with each other. 

[45.] Sac. jun. Where do you say ? 

Guest. In all the points which we have just now mentioned, 
and, it is likely, in ^imy others. For I think that, on ac¬ 
count of their alliance with each,*^ by praising some things 
os their own property, but blaming the things of those who 
differ, os being foreign, they stand in great enmity with each 
other and . on account of many things. 

Soc.jun. They nearly appear to do so. 

Guest. This difference then between these species is a kind 
of sport. But a disease the most baneful of all others hap¬ 
pens to states about things of the greatest conseqit&ce. ‘ 

^ All the MSS. road absurdly iicipaia. Ficinus has “ opportunilatem 
—nbn serrant.” From which Stephens elicited deaipa. 

** This is the only version I can give to 1 jrl r&vavria wdXtv duovi- 
fumTte. Ficinus omits ditevipovTte, in which the whole difficulty lies. 

** Stalhaum renders iuAuxoiaac ar&aiv by “ seditionem sortitas.*’ 
But no person or thing could be said to liave obtained by lot a sedition. 
Thtire is here, I suspect, an allusion to the three powers of matter, 
.called respectively, tha creative, the conservative, and the destructi's, 
each having its allotted station; and on which was founded some un¬ 
known boys’ game. 

" With a perversity of judgment, to be found only in a stickler for the 
received text, Stalbaum rejects airovly, furnished by the very MSS. which 
he e^where follows, almost to the very letter, and supported by “ diU- 
genter ” in Ficinus, as Winckelmann was the first to remark. 

*' Ficinus has “ ntrique pro naturte sun convenientia.** 

-VOL. III. t 
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Soe.jun. About what things are you speaking ^ 

Giieat. About the whole form of living, as it is reasonable 
I should. For they who are pre-eminentiy well-ordered are 
always prepared to live a quiet Hfe, themselves by themselves, 
managing only^ their own concerns, and so associating with 
all at home, and being ready, in like manner, to be at peace, 
after a certain fashion, with foreign states; and through this 
desire, more unseasonable than is fitting, when they are doing 
that which they wish, they become unconsciously unwar¬ 
like, and affect the young men in a similar manner, and 
become ever the prey of parties attacking; of whom in 
not many years themselves, their children, and the whole 
city, often unconsciously, instead of being free, become the 
slaves. 

Soc.jun. You speak of a severe and terrible suffering. 

Guest. But what are they, who incline more to manliness ? 
Do they not incite their own cities ever to some warfare, 
through a desire more vehement than is becoming of such a 
kind of life; and tlius standing in hostile amiy against many 
and powerful (nations), either entirely destroy their own 
country, or place it in slavery under the power of their foes ? 

Soc.jun. This too is the case. 

Guest. How then shall we not say, that in these cases both 
these genera liave ever against each other the greatest enmity 
and array 

Soc.jun. It can never l>e that wc should say no. 

Guest. Have wc not then found out, wlmt we were con¬ 
sidering Ih. the beginning, that certain parts of virtue differ 
not a little from each other naturally, and that they likewise 
cause those, who possess them, to do the same? 

Soc.jun. They nearly appear (to do so). 

Gu^. Lot us handle again this too. 

[46^ Soc.jun. Wliat? 

Guest. Whether any one of the sciences, that bring things 

tt* By reading fivov for udvoi, we can get rid,of the objection started 
by ValckenocT on Hippol. 785, against airol xatif abro^Q {lAvn. It is 
good Greek to say, airie taO' avriv, or /tovoe KaO’ abrbv, or abrbe 
uivoe, but not airbe Koff abrbv fLovoc. In Hep. z. p. 604, A., Srav 
fv tptllilf fibvos airbs Kaff abrbv yiyvijroi, the /tSvoe is evidently an 
ittteipretation of abrbg eaff abrbv. 

• Although ar&aiv seems to bo supported by iioKaxobaae trrdnv a 
little above, yet here it is quite superfluous. 
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together, does compose 007 act of its worhs,^ although it 
should be the vilest, willinglj from things evil and useful ? 
Or does every science always reject things evil to the 
itmost of its power, and receive such as are apt and useful ? 
md that from these, both similar and dissimilar, it does, by 
collecting all into one, fabricate one certain power and form ? 

Soc.jun, How not? 

Guest. The statesman’s science, when it really exists ac¬ 
cording to nature, will never willingly form a state composed 
}f good and 'bad men; but it is very evident, that it will first 
examine by means of play;®' and, after the examination, it 
will hand over to such as are able to instruct and to minister 
to this very purpose, itself commanding and presiding, just as 
the weaving art presides over the wool-combers, ®®and those 
who prepare tlie rest of the materials for weaving, and fol¬ 
lowing them up, gives its orders and stands over them, point¬ 
ing out to each to complete tlieir work, such as it conceives 
to be fitted for its own putting together.’^ 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest, In the vmy same way tlie kingly science appears to 
me to keep to itselAhe power of the presiding art, and not to 
permit all, who instruct and rear up according to law, to practise 
aught, except what any one would, by working out a manner 
suited to its own temperament, effect; and th^is alone it ex¬ 
horts them to teach; but those who are unable to communicate 
a manner manly and moderate, and whatever else tends to 
virtue, and through the force of a depraved nature are im¬ 
pelled*® to ungodliness, and insolence, and injuijtfbe, it casts 

" Such a, union of vpaypM and Ipymv, is, I believe, not to be foiuid else¬ 
where. Ficinus has “ opus aliqnod suum,” as if bis MS. omitted Ipyuv. 

** Stalbaum, adopting iraidia iiom lUtcen MSS., explains it by Baying 
that Plato considered thaWhe disposition of boys was to be first ascertained 
hi their sports. But the mention of boys could not be omitted. Oppor¬ 
tunely Uien two MSS. offer iraiSla, “ children.” But as the subject of 
the ^examination ought to be stated, something it is evident has droptout. 
Ficinus has “ homo djsciplina imumqucmque primum examinabit." per¬ 
haps Plato wrote ■jeaaia vaiStfs, “ children by their sports.” 

**—^ Ficinus has exhibited the whole of this passage in an abridged and 
somewhat^ Imtter form—*' cocterisque louificii prseparatiohibus nrassidet,' 
talia praicipicns singulis, qoalia ad texturom suam conduceru arntMur*” 

“ Stalbaum has adopted dirwdov/uvovc in lieu of cLtriuOoiiiuva worn a 
soUt^ MS. It was so written however in the MS. of Ficinus, as shown 
by his version, “ qui—ad impietatem—^raptantur.” 

T 2 
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out, punishing them ydth death and exile and the greatea 
of dishonours. 

Soc.juni This is said to be the case. 

Guest. But those who wallovr in ignorance and have aver 
abject spirit, it jokes to the race of slaves. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

Crtiest. With respect to the rest however, whose nature 
meeting with instruction are sufficient to reach to what i 
high-minded, and to receive through art a commingling witi 
each other, of these it considers such, ns incline more to man 
liness, to have a firmness of conduct like the strong thread ii 
the web; ^but such (as incline) more to a well-ordered con 
duct (it considers) os making use (of a thi'ead) supple and soft 
and, according to the simile (from weaving), suited to a thinne 
stuff and it endeavours to bind and weave together th 
natures inclining in a contrary direction from each other ii 
some such manner— 

Soc. jun. In what manner? 

Guest. ‘^In the first place, according to the alliance havinj 
fitted together the eternal part of thei^ soul with a divin 
bond; and after that the divine (portion) that produces lif 
with human— 

[47.] Soc. jun. Why again have you said this ? 

Guest. When an opinion really true exists with firmness ii 
the soul, respecting the beautiful, and just, and good, and th 
contraries to these, I say that a god-like (opinion) is producei 
in a divine genus.**'' 

** Ficinus has “ad gencroaum habitum—crchi," as if he hod found i 
his MS. cither KaSucveteOai or saBarmeOat, instead of KaBitrrairBcu. 

u—u Such is the only intelligible translation 1 can give to the ellipfios 
an8 technical language of the original. 

“—" Such is the literal version of the Grpek tent; where I confes 
I adi utterly in the dark. For I cannot understand why the middle voice 
ivvapiiooufiivii, is hero used instead of the active, nor what is the ver' 
retired to complete the sentence, nor how Ste/teXe can be supplied afte 
diwpwirivocc; nor in what way Atiytvie and Zatoytvke could be, os the; 
seem to bo hero, opposed to each other. Ficinui has “ Prime quidei 
secundum cognationis naturam, animo; ipsorum partem, quoi sempitemi 
genera^nis est, diviiio vinculo ncctit; post divinam autem illam, qui 
animalS natural est, hnmonis.’’ 

" Hera again I must leave for others to understand what is quite be 
yond my comprehension. Stalbaum explains Iv Sai/iovtif ylyu by iv rt 
isUf rqc air&v uipti. But if Plato intended to say so, whs 
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Soc.jtih.' It is proper it should. 

Guest. Do we not know &at it befits the statesman and a 
good legislator alone to be able, with the discipline of the 
kingly science, to efiect this very thing in those who take 
properly a share in instruction, and whom we hare just now 
mentioned ? 

Soc.jun. This is reasonable. 

Guest. But the person, Socrates, who cannot accomplish a 
thing of this kind, we must by no means call by the names 
now sought for. 

Soc.jun. Most right. 

Guest. What then ? Is not a manly soul, when it lays hold 
of a truth of this kind, rendered mild ? ahd would it not be 
willing in the highest degree to partake of things just ? But 
not slmring it, will it not incline rather to a certain savage 
nature ? 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. But what, does not that, which is a part of a well* 
ordered nature, after receiving these opinions, become truly 
moderate and prudent, at least in a polity ? But when it has 
not partaken of the things we are speaking of, does it not ob¬ 
tain most justly some disgraceful reputation for stupidity? 

Soc. juH. Entirely so. 

Guest. Must we not say that this entwining and binding 
together of the evil with themselves, and of the good with the 
evil, can never become stable, and that no science will ever 
employ it with any serious care on such as these ? 

Soc.jun. For how can it? 

Guest. But that in those alone, who have been bom with 
noble manners from the first, and educated according to 
•nature, this (bond) is naturally implanted through the laws ? 
and for these too there is a remedy through art; and, as we 
said before, that this is the more divine bond of the parts of 
virtue which are naturally^ dissimilar, and tending to con¬ 
traries? 

Soc.jun. M.ost&ue. 

Guest. Since then this divine hond exists, there is scarcely 

could induce him to put down words not necessarily conveying such a 
meaning t 

? Instead of Stalhaum would read 0vvn, with Stephens, who 

got the idea from the version of Ficinus, “ natura contrariarum.” 
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any difficulty in either understanding the other bonds which 
are human, or for a person understanding to bring them to a 
completion. 

Soc. jun. How so ? And what are these bonds ? 

Guest. Those of intermarriages and of a communion of 
children, and those relating to private®® betrothals and 
espousals. For the majority are in these matters not properly 
bound together for the purpose of begetting children. 

Soc.jun. Why? 

Guest. The pursuit of wealth and power on such occasions 
who would seriously blame, as being worthy of notice?®® 

Soc. jun. It is not. 

[48.] Guest. But it will be more just to speak of those, 
who make the genera®* the object of their care, should they 
do any thing not according to propriety. 

Soc. jun. It is at least reasonable. 

Guest. They do not indeed at all act from right reason, but . 
pursue a life easy for the present; and through their hugging 
those similar to themselves, and of not loving those that are 
dissimilar, they give up themselves for the greatest part to 
an unpleasant feeling. 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. They that are well-ordered seek after manners like 
their own, and as far as they can marry from amongst such; 
and on the other hand send away to them their own daughters 
to be married. In the same manner acts the genus that de¬ 
lights in.manliness, while going in the pursuit of its own 
nature; whereas it is requisite for both the genera to do en¬ 
tirely the contrary. 

Soc. jun. IIow, and on what account? 

Guest. Because manliness, having been propagated, un- 
mixed for many generations with a temperate nature, is 

•• I cannot understand here ISiae, “ prirato,” as if there were ever public 
betrothals. Ficimis exhibits a remarkable variation, “ Conjugia inquam 
marls et foeminic ad fliiorum procreationom. Plurimi enim circa hicc turn 
acefpiendo turn dando aberrant.” 

** Such is the version of the Greek, with the exception of the words ri 
Kai before rit dv, which I cannot understand; nor could Ficinus, who 
has omitted tiiem. One MS. has rtva—another omits rt. There is some 
error here. 

Stolbaum, uncertain to what rd yivif can be applied, would read 
referring that word to the varieties of disposition, mentionbd just 
afterwards. 
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naturally at the beginning blooming with strength, but in the. 
end bursts out altogether into madness. 

Soe.jun. It is likely. . 

Gtteat. On the other hand, a soul very full of modesty, and 
unmixcd with manly boldness, when it has been propagated 
in this manner for many generations, naturally becomes un¬ 
seasonably sluggish, and at last perfectly mutilated. 

Soc. jun. And this also is likely to happen. 

Guest. I have said that it is not difficult to bind together 
these bonds,the fact being that both genera have one opinion 
respecting things beautiful and good. For this is the one 
and entire work of kingly weaving, never to suffer moderate 
manners to subsist apoi't from such as are. manly; but, placing 
both in the same shuttle, to bring out from them a web 
smootli, and, ns it is said, well-woven, by means of similar 
opinions, and honours, and dishonours, and glories,® and- the 
interchange of pledges,®^ and to commit over to these in com¬ 
mon the offices in the state. 

Soe.jun. How? 

Guest. Wherover there happens to be a need of one 
goveimor, by choosing a pi-esident who possesses both these 
(manners); but where (there is need) of more than one, fiy 
mingling a portion of both of them. For the manners of 
temperate governors are very cautious, just, and conserva¬ 
tive : but they are in want of a certain sourness, and a sharp 
and practical daring. 

Soe.jun. These things also appear so to me. 

Guest. On the other hand, manliness is with''‘?bspect to 

** Ficinus has “ His, ut diximus, lijiamcntU vincire utraquo hominum 
genera facile posaumns,” which is, what the Greek is uol, intelligible. 
Perhaps Plato wrote Tofiroic Sit toiq dc<r/ioTc— ^vvitiv rat ykvti, iirapKavTt 
rov—/tlavtxuv d/t^ortpa i6%av —i. c. “ With these bonds—to bind the 
two genera, after they have begun to have both one opinion.” For thus 
wo get rid of the strange use of virdp^avroe, thus found absolutely in the 
sense of existing. 

“ Ficinus correctly omits So^aig : which, if it means “ glories,” is al¬ 
most synonymous wijjh rijiatg ; if “ opinions,” with oitoSotiaig. Og tlie 
other baud, the oldest MS. omit dnptots, which Ficinus renders “ vitu- 
perationcs.” 

** Such is Stalbaum’s version of o/ttipttiav USotninv. But interchange 
is in Greek dt^tSong or liriioaig. In licSdnaiv tlicre is evidently an al- 
Insion to the ” giving in marriage ” mentioned above. Hence Ficinus has 
** per altema coiqagia.” There is however some deep-seated disorder 
hm, which only a bold coqjecturc will be able to cure. 
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justice and caution rather deficient in those virtues; but it 
has pre-eminentlj in actions a daring.^ It is however im¬ 
possible for all things pertaining to slyites, both of a private and 
public nature, to well exist, u^ess both of these are present. 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. Let us saj*’^ then that this is the end of the web of 
the statesman’s doing, (so as for him) to weave with straight- 
weaving the manners of manly and temperate men, when the 
kingly science shall by bringing together their common life, 
through a similarity in sentiment and friendship, complete the 
most magnificent and excellent of all webs, ^''[so as to be 
common,]^^ and enveloping all the rest in the state, both 
slaves and free-men, shall hold them together by this texture 
and, as far as it is fitting ^for a state to become prosperous, 
shall rule and preside over it, deficient®* in that point not 
one jot. 

Soc.jun. You have brought, O guest, most beautifully, on 
the other hand,®* the characters of the king and statesman to 
a finish. 


** From the letters rh /tkv, which Stalbaum has cancelled, as if they 
had dropped from the clouds, Ast most happily elicited tVa/iiv, the very 
word requisite to complete the sense, 

" Stalbaum has improperly adopted ^apiv, with his three best MSS., 
in lieu otjpuptv. 

” — •' To the words within brackets, in Greek Hot' dvat Kotviv, Ast, 
whom Stalbaum follows, first objected; for he probably saw that they 
were omitted by Ficinus, They ought not however to bo rejected en¬ 
tirely, but.iffiiertod a little above, by reading—ToSro 4^ r4 riXot, iipair- 
fULToe tie $WbwXoKi\f (vpTrXaKiv, yiyveaOat ^S/uv woXirucqc wpaSeue, 
Her’ eJveu eoivdv rd rSiv dvlpttaip sal oujipdviav ijOot, oprirav — ^i. e. 
•• Let us say then that this is the end, os of a garment woven by a 
straight weaving, of the statesman’s working, so that the manners of manly 
and moderate men may be in common.” To get, however, at tlus sense it 
was requisite to retain the old reading, CviiirXKriv, for which Stalbaum 
htw from his three best MSS. substituted tvpirXiKtiv, to the destruction 
alike of sense and syntax, and to insert uc after i^daparoc. 

*—** Ficinus has more intelligibly, ” ut nihil prsetermittat eorum, qua, 
quqgd fim potest, beatam effleiunt civitatem.” 

* In lieu of ai, which has no meaning here, one MS. has dv, which 
muld lead to if), as shown by Porson in Miscellan. Grit. p. 182. Unless 
indeed it be said with Stalbaum that the concluding speech is to be as¬ 
signed to the elder Socrates; who would thus be seen to praise 
dialogue at its end, as he does at its commencement the Sophist: which 
is feigned to have taken place on the same day as this, and sf which the 
Statesman is merely the continuation. 
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Futo having on various occasions, and especially in the Sophist 
and Statesman, applied some of the phasnomena of language to the 
illustration of his argument on questions relating to Dialectics, and 
Moral and Political Philosophy, has in this Dialogue entered more 
at length on so much of the same subject, as is connected with the 
origin of words in the case of persons, acts, and things. 

To this step he was prolnbly led by finding that the Sophists, 
whom he every where opposes with reason and ridicule united and 
whom he hunted down with all the ardour of a philosophical Nim> 
rod, were generally the followers of the school of Parmenides or 
Heiacleitus. Of these, the former asserted that all the phsenomena 
of existence could be explained on the principle, that all things are 
ever at rest; the latter on the contrary principle, that every thing 
is in motion. To prove then that both were equally wrong, Plato 
had recourse to the phsenomena of language. For as they formed 
a part of things in existence, the supporters of those th^i^ ought 
to be able to explain, why certain names were given to cert^ per* 
sons, acts, and things. And so, it would seem, Protagoras did in 
reality attempit to do in that part of his work under the title of 
(Truth), which was Iltpt rqc rSv dvoftdroip 6p06rtiroe (On 
the propriety of uames)y'8s Stalbaum has suggested; and so too, 1 
suspect, did Euthyphron, in his philosophicd poem called Movira 
where the doctrines attributed to Orpheus were developed; 
and from whence Figpclus probably obtained the quotations fiftm 
the Orphic poems, to be found in his Commentaries on the Cratylus 
and Parmenides. For such was the elasUdty of the Greek language, 
that subjects, apparently the least suited to verse, were treated in a 
m^cal form; as is diown by the fragments of Empedoclt^ Par* 
menides,.and of Epichannus the philosopher. 
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'^t as the reasons, by which the Philosophical Etymolqgists 
arriyed at their conclnsions, were little satis&ctory to Plato, he 
probably thought, that to prove the absurdity of their theories, it 
vras only requisite to cany out their principles to the fullest extent. 
He therefore amused himself with bringing forward some proper 
names, and nouns appellative, and a few verbs, which he pretends 
to explain on their own principles. But this is done in a manner 
so utterly ridiculous, as to exhibit its own refutation on its very 
face; but with an air so grave, that Payne Knight smd it was difficult 
to decide whether Plato was in jest or in earnest. So successfully 
indeed has the mystification been carried on, that, as stated by Stal- 
baum, while Menage and Tiedemann believed Plato to be speaking 
seriously his real sentiments, Gamier and Tennemann perceived 
that he was playing his usual jiart of an ironical philosopher. For 
the etymologies are not only at variance with all the well-ascer¬ 
tained principles of the Greek language, but they are.supported by 
arguments one can hardly believe to be other than, as in the case 
of the Hippios hlajor, the broadest caricature of those brought for¬ 
ward by the persons, whom it was Plato’s intention to ridicule. 

To preserve however his assumed character the better, Plato pre¬ 
tends to account for his ignorance of the origin of some words 
by saying, as probably did some of the Pseudo-philosophical Ety¬ 
mologists of his day, and as their counterparts of the present time do 
certainly, that to the East wc must look for the solution of many 
difficulties connected with this inquiry; as if any person, acquainted 
with allelic dead and living languages of the whole world, could 
arrive at the origin of words, unless he could tell—what, I suspect, 
Prodicus or some other of the philosophers, whom Plato had in 
mind, attempted to do—^what was the origin of each letter, and 
why they h^ a certain form, and how that form was connected 
with the sound of each, and how they came to foUow each other in 
a certain order. It was not then without reason that Plato con¬ 
cluded the Dialc^e by snjnng, that the question was one of so 
intricate a nature, as to require much furtlier consideration; as 
it was impossible to prove in all cases that the names of persons, 
things, aM acts were originally ^ven with reference to the, in¬ 
herent nature of the objects represented by thern^ or flrom the 
caprice p{ one person, or the agreement of many. 

"v 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOOT7E. 
HBRMOGENES, CRATYLUS, SOCRATES. 


HEBMOGENES. 

« 

[1.] Are you willing then that we should communicate 
our discourse to Socrates here ? 

Crat. If it seems good to j'ou. 

Herm, Cratylus here, 0 Socrates, says that there is a pro¬ 
priety of appellation naturally subsisting for every thing that 
exists; and that this name is not, what certain persons conven¬ 
tionally call it, while they articulate with a part of their speech; 
but that there is a certain propriety of names, naturally the same 
both among the Greeks and all Barbarians. I ask J|}m then 
whether Cratylus is his true name, or not. He coiUesses it is. 
What then is the (true name) of Socrates? lie replies, So¬ 
crates. In tlie case of all other persons then, said I, is not 
that the name of each, by Avhich we call him ? Your name, 
says he, is not Hernjogenes, although all men call you so.* 
And upon my patting a question, and being very desirous 
to know what he means, he does not state any thing dis¬ 
tinctly, but uses dissimulation towards me, and a feint, as 
if he had some thoughts in his own mind, whichi should he, 
as being conversant with the subject, be willing to state 
clearly, he would cause me to agree with him, and to say 

* “ Cratylus," says Stalbaum," denies that Hermogencs was correctly 
BO called. For Hermogenes was neither wealthy nor eloquent, as shown 
by {3 and { 54” 
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he does himself. [ 2 .] If then 70a can bj iui7 means 
onfold b7 guessing this oracular language of Crat7lus, I shall 
▼er7 gladl7 hear 70a; or rather, if it is agreeable to 70U, I 
would much more gl^l7 hear about the propriet7 of names, 
in what way the matter seems to stand to 70U. 

Soc. O Hermogene^ son of Hipponicus,’ there is an old 
proverb, that beautiful things are somehow difficult to leami” 
Now the learning relating to names happens to be no smaU 
affair. If however I had heard that exhibition of Prodicus 
valued at fi{t7 drachms,* b7 which he who heard might have 
been instructed, as he himself sa7S, on this very pointy no¬ 
thing would have prevented 70U from knowing immediatel7 
the truth respecting the propriety of names. But I never 
heard except the one for a single drachm.^ Hence I know 
not where the truth is on such-like points; but am neverthe¬ 
less prepared to seek it along with 70U and Crat7lus. [ 3 .] 
But as to his telling 70U, that 7onr name is not in realit7 
Hermogenes, I suspect that in tms he is, as it were,^ scoffing 
at 70a ; for he thinks, perhaps, that though covetous of wealth, 
70U have failed on each occasion in acquiring it But, as I 
just now said, it is hard to know such-like matters; by 
placing however (the arguments) in common, it is meet to 
consider whether the fact is as 70U say, or as Crat7lus. 

Herm^ In good truth, Socrates, although I have ireqaentl7 
disputed with this person and man7 others, I cannot Ito per¬ 
suaded that there is 007 other proprict7 of appellation, than 
through {convention and common consent. For to me it ap¬ 
pears, that the name, which any one assigns to a thing,, is the 
proper one; and tha^ if he should even change it to another, 

* Rejecting this Hipponicus, Heindorf refers to Thucyd. iii. 91; 
Andocid. Oral. ir. p. 296; Plutarch, Alcibiad. p. 195; and Atheneeua v. 

p. 218. 

■ On this proverb, see (he Schol. here, and Hesych. in Xahnrd. 

* To this high-priced exhibition Plato alludes in Chamid. $ 24, and 
Aristotle in Rhetor, iii. 14. Hbind. 

* Viom this passage, and the Pseudo-Platonic ^dialogue called Azi- 
ochiu, § 6, it has been inferred that Prodicus used to suit the price of 
his instructions to the purse of his pupils. Hence as Socrates was a 
very poor man, he could only get at the lectures given for a very low 
sum; and consequently of very little value. 

* I have tran^ted tSmrsp as if it were ihnrepd. Ficinus has, “ tibi non 
ease revera nomen Hermogenip, quod a lucro dicitur," either from his 
own head or the MS. before him. 

t 
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and call it jio longer by the previous one, the latter name 
be no less right than the former; just as we are accustomed 
to change the names of our Servants, '^[and the name so 
changed is not the less proper than the one previously 
given ]}’’ for to each thing there is no name naturally inhe¬ 
rent, but only through the law and custom of those who are 
wont ^ to call them. But, if the case is otherwise, I am 
ready both to learn and hear, not only from Cratylus, but 
from any other person whatever. 

i[ 4 .] Soe. Perhaps, Hermogenes, you say something (to the 
purpose). Let us then consider. Is that the name of a thing, 
which any one puts on each thing as its appellation 7 

Herm. To me it appears so. 

Soc. And this, whether a private person so calls it, or 
a state? 

Herm. So I say. 

Soc. What then, if I should give a name to whatever that 
exists, in such a manner, as to denominate that a horse, 
which wo now call a man, and that a man, wliich we now 
call a horse, the name of man will, as regards the public, re¬ 
main to the same (object); but as regards the individual, the 
name of horse ? and on the other hand, as regards the in¬ 
dividual, the name of man, but sis regards the public, the 
name of horse ? Do you say so ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Tell me then, do you say it is a thing, to speak true 
and false ? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. There will then be a discourse, one true but another 
false. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not that discourse then, which speaks of things 
as they are, be true; iTut that which (speaks of them) as they 
are not, false? 

Herm. Yes. 

[ 5 .] Soe. This then is possible,^ to speak in a discourse>of 
things which are, and which are not. 

»_r Comorius was the first to reject as spurious the words within 
brackets; for he doubtless saw they were omitted by Ficinus. They are 
vainly defended by Heindorf and Stalbanm. 

, * So Heind. explains 'Eortv dpa rouro, os if iariv were used in the 
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Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc, Is the discourse, which is true, true as a whol^ while 
its parts are not true ? 

Herm. No; but the parts are true likewise. 

.Soc. But are the greater portions true, and the smaller, 
not ? or are they all (true) ? 

Herm. I think all. 

Soc. Is there any part of a discourse, of what you arc 
speaking, smaller tlian a name ? 

Herm. No. This is the smallest of all. 

Soc. And the name is said to be a part of a true dis* 
coui-se? 

Herm. Yes. 

■Sloe. Ami it is, as you say, true. 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. But is not the part of a false discourse false ? 

Herm. I say so. 

Soc. It is then jiorinittcd to call a name true and false, 
since (we can call) a discourse so. 

Herm. flow nut? 

Soc. Is that, which each person says is the name of a 
thing, the name of each thing ? 

Herm. Yes. 

. Soc. Will tiicrc Imj ns many names to a thing, ns any per¬ 
son assigns to it ? and at that time, when he assigns them ? 

[ 6 .] Herm. I have no other propriety of appellation, So¬ 
crates, than this; that I should call a tiling by one name, 
which*jfSfcaign to it, and you by another, which you (assign) 
to it. And after this manner, 1 sec that by each state, names 
are assigned indiviilunlly, sometimes^ to the same things, both 
by Gracks.apart from'*’ the other Greeks, and by Greeks 
apart from Barbarians. 

t 

sense of Ivtirri. But in that case, os Heindorf confesses, one would ex- 

r ct rovro, to — Mynv, although the .article is omitted in Euthyd. } 37, 
Ml (an rovro —tjfcXI'yCat. Had however Heindorf known that one 
Ma. reads roSr'oSv'for rovro. and another rif, ^rhaps he would have 
■een that Plato wrote iriftovv Kiy^, i. e. “ by any discourse whatever.** 

' ButUnanii's cnifiidation, iWorc fur Ivioie, preserved by some MSS. 
after federate, has been adopted by Heind., Bckk., luid Stalb. 

t* S.l Slalbaum translates irapd. 1 suspect however that rial has dropt 
alter the first "BXXqm, and irdat after the second, to preserve'the balance 
in the two ports of each sentence. 
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Soe. Come, let us see, Ilermogencs, whether things 
are, appear to you to exist in such a manner, ‘‘with respect 
to the peculiar essence of cach,“ os Protagoras said, when he 
asserted that man was the measure of all things; (and) 
that things are to me, such as they appear to me; and that, on 
the other hand, they arc to you such, as (they appear) to you; 
or do some of these seem to you to possess a certain stability 
of existence ? 

Ilerm. Already, Socrates, 1 have, through doubting, been 
led to this, which Protagoras asserts but yet this docs not 
perfiHitly appear to me to lie the case. 

[ 7 .] Siw. lint what, have you ever been led to this, so that 
it never seemed to you that a iimii existed perfectly evil? 

Herni. Never, by Zeus! lint 1 have often had this feel¬ 
ing, so as to think, that there are sonic men, and very many 
too, profoundly wicked. 

Soe. lJut what, have there never seemed to you to be men 
very good ? 

Ilenn. Very few, indeed. 

Soc. Yet they liave scenicd to be ? 

Herm. Yes, to me. 

Soc. How, then, do you establish this? Is it thus? That 
the very good are very prinleiit, and the very bad are very 
iinpriidciit ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Is it possible then, if I’rotagoras s|Hjaks the truth, and 
this is the truth itself,''’ that each "* thing is such, as it ap¬ 
pears to each one to be, fur some of us to be pr 48 ijht, and 
some imprudent ? 

" So Taylor translates the Orrok words i(Tiy avrSiv »; obaia ilvni 
itaoTif, where 1 cun discover neither sense n<ir syiitux; nor could 
Ficinus, us may he inferred from his version, “ nt projiTia rernm apud 
unumquemqnc essentia sit,” which to mu is quite os unintelligible as the 
Greek. 

On this celebrated doctrine of Protagoras, sue Thcictct. § 2.3, and 
the authors quoted by Menage on Oiogen. L, ix. Cl, 

” 1 have translate^ as if rai had dropped out before wc. 

“ Stalbaum vainly aticinpts to explain away the incorrect Greek in the 
words iyravffa — limp — \iyti. There is spate error here, which only 
a bold critic would be .able to correct. 

“ Stalbaum conceives there is an allusion to a work of Protagoras 
under the title of “ The Truth.” 

■a Heindorf thinks that Piciniu found in his MS. jcderqi teacra : fur 
hia version U “quilt., qiiuique cuique videntur.” 
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1 ^.]' Herm. By no means. 

Soc. And this, as I think, appears perfectly evident to you, 
mat, since prudence alid imprudence exist, it is not possible 
fot Protagoras to speak the truth entirely; for one person will 
not in truth bo more prudent than ano^or, if that, which 
seems to each one, is to each one tfue. 

' Herm. It is so. 

Soc. I tldnk however you will not, according to the theory 
of Eutliydemus,*^ imagine that all things exist to all persons 
in a similar manner, and at tlic same time,*^ and always; for 
thus some persons would not be good, and others bad, if virtue 
and vice existed to all persons, and in a similar manner, and 
alw^B inherent in all things. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. If then neither all things exist similarly and at the 
same time, and always to all persons, ‘’*nor each thing is what 
itrseems to each person,'® it is evident that 11161*0 arc things, 
which possess themselves a certain firm existence of their 
own; and this not as regards us, nor by being drawn up¬ 
wards and downwards by us, through our imagination, “but 
possessing of themselves their own existence, which is natur¬ 
ally theirs.®® 

Herm. This appears to me, Socrates, to bo the case. 
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ill this manner, but tlieir actions not in tlie same manner ? or 
are not their actions themselves one species of things ? 


* the wimo persoii as ho who is incniionod in the dialogue of 

that name, wheru liis llirory is explained in § &r>. 

'* Ficin. omits tV/ia, eurrectly it would seem, for it is not introduced 
into tho next scnteiux*. But as it is repeated in the next speech of So¬ 
crates, perhaps eat a/ia ought to be inserted here before cai ael, or else 
a/ia omitted again with Fieinus. 

I*—** So Tiiylor translated, us the train of. ideas evidently requires. 
The Greek is litcriiily, “ nor to each person individually arc each of the 
thinjp existing." Fieinus h.as, “ neque euiqnc proprium unumqnodque,’* 
as if his MS. omitted with thirteen others ruv Svruv ien. 

have triuislated os if tho Greek were dXXd atO' ahrh 
aorwi' oMav Ixovra ijjnp srl^iwcv—not ai'ird irpuc rt)t> — jtrip, which 1 
cannot uiiderslaud; nor conid Fieinus, whose version is ** sed socundum 
■e ipsas, quoad ipsamm essentiam, utnaturajinstituta; sunt, permanentes,” 
08 if ho had found in his MS. dvra instead of ixovra, in which word the 
whole difllcnity lies; for it could not be taken hero intransitively, as 
shown by tho preceding abrd aurSv oMav ixovra, and by airal rtpie 
abrde^T^v oieiav ixovn in Pormenid. § 15, quoted by Heindorf. 
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Herm. Thej are perfectlj bo. 

Soe. Actions too are performed then according to their own 
aature, (and) not according to our opinion. As, for instance, 
if we should attempt to cut any of things existing, whether 
most each (particular) be cut as we please, and with what we 
please ? or if we should desire to cut any thing, according 
to its nature of being cut, and with the (instrument) of which 
it is the nature to cut,^‘ ^shall we both cut and will some¬ 
thing more take place, and shall we do this rightly?^ But if 
(we wish to act) contraiy to nature, shall we (not) err, and 
efiect nothing ? 

Herm, To me it appears so. 

Soe, If then we sliould attempt to bum any thing, we 
ought not to burn it, according to every opinion, but according 
to that which is tlie right one; ’^and this is in the way, in 
which each thing is by nature to be burnt and bum, and 
with what it is by nature.*® 

Herm, It is so. 

[ 10 .] Soe, Are not thus too the rest of things? 

Herm, Entirely so. 

Soe, Is not then to speak one of the things (called) actions ? 

Herm, Yes. 


"—** AH the MSS. have icard rt)v pvatv——Toi ri/tvitv ri ml rift- 
veaOai ml if ri^vn, nur has a single editor seen that the thing to be cut 
con idone have Iho nature to be cut, and the cutting instrument alono the 
nature to cut. Wisely then did Taylor omit the words ri/ivcu'.-f rai, 
But ho failed to see that Ti/tvav n should follow f have 

translated. 

“—*• Others may, but I never will, believe that Plato wrote rc/iov/dv 
n—ml ipOut frpiiofuv roDro, os if tlic latter expression were not per¬ 
fectly superfluous oiler the former. He might indeed have written, and 
prolmbly did, ml 6p0uc rrpafyuv rb rav, os opposed to ob^ Iv irpi(o- 
fuv: while, os opposed lo •liaiutpniebiuaGa, common sense requires 
rtXoSfiiv n (3. 

**—** Here i^in, in the place of a mass of nonsense, Plato wrote, I 
suspect, something more fit to be read, to this eifect, “ And this is for 
each thing to be burnt m the way it is naturally, and with the material 
which natnrally bnms,'—in Greek, abrti^i ion rb, § yt wtfuav, ime- 
rev mitaOtti, ml, qS ye tri^vee, mUiv: where I have substituted d ye we- 
f vKi and ^ ys iH^ecc, partly with two MSS., instead of d iwepeni and 
^ itrepdcii, where the prepoMtion is perfectly absurd, as Hermann might 
have remarked, who, in hu book, De Kmendand. Ration. Grcc. Gramm, 
p. !2U3, and on Eurip. Hec. 213, ed. pr., correctly objected to the plu¬ 
perfect. 
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Soe. Whether then does he, who speaks in th^ way he 
thinks he ought to speak, correctly speak? ^*or, should he 
speak in the way in which it is the nature of things to speak 
and be spoken of, and with the instrument,** wUl he effect 
something and speak; but if no^ will he err and effect no* 
thiifg? 

Herm. It appears to me it is thus as you say. 

Soe. Is it not then a part of speaking to name a thing ? 
*^For they who name a thing, speak the discourses.*^ 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soe. Is it not then an action to name a thing? since to 
speak about things was a certain action. 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. But actions have appeared as existing not with respect 
to us, but ns having a certain proper nature of their own. 

Herm. They have so. 

Soc. We must tlien give names to things, in the way and 
by the instrument through which they exist in imtui'e, *^[to 
name and be named,]**’ and not as we please, if there is about 
to be an assent to what has been said before. And thus we 
shall do something more, and give a name, but otherwise not. 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

[ 11 .] Soe. Come then, say we that a thing which we 
ought to cut, we ought to cut with something ? 

**—** Here again the Greek presents the same incorrect collocation of 
words, as I have already noticed, and at variance with the natural flow 
ot lueuw, ""^ich is partially preserved in the version of Ficinus—“ an po- 
tius quisqula ila dicut, ut natura ipsa rerum diccrc dicique reqnirit ? et, 
quo naluni exigit, co et dicat, aUq\iid dieendo j^iroiiciet ?” From whence 
it is cosy to see that Plato wrote—tdi' fiiv, p rd vpay/iara Xiyta- 

Bat coi Ip Tci^vKt \iynv—ravTy eat rourip Aeyp. 

* Hciiidorf cunsidered tlie whole of this clause as an interpolation. 
For Xiyovet is not used by Plato, like pairi, without a nominative. Stal- 
baum, in defence of the omitted article, quotes, as Heindorf had done 
himself, Thucyd. vii. 09, ortp wnex®*’®**' ‘v ’’“‘C ptydXoef Aywmv. But 
there I have restored at before iv, in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 107. The 
prt^'ding however is not the only error here. For roic Imfore Xdyove is 
penectly unintelligible. Plato wrote, oi 6i’oi»nZo»ne yap n oh Xiyovet 
rov Xoyau ri; i. e. “ For do not they, Wlio name a thing, speak a part of 
a discourse.” 

*—* The words within brackets arc evidently an interpolation. Op¬ 
portunely then does one of the throe oldest MSS. omit AvopdZuv n, and 
another cal ivopdZteOai, and a third place hvopdZitv n eai hvo/tdCeoBai 
only in the mai^n. 
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Hem. Certainly. 

iSoe. And that what we ought to weav^ we ought to weave 
with something ? And that what we ought to bor^ we ought 
to bore with something? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And what we ought to name, we ought to name by 
something ? 

Herm. It is so. 

Soe. Now what is that with whieh we ought to bore ? 

Herm. An auger. 

Soc. And what (is that) with which (wu ought to weave)? 

Herm. A shuttle.*^ 

St)c. And what (is that) by which (wc ought) to name ? 

Herm. A name. 

Soc. You sjicak well. Tlie name then is a certain instru¬ 
ment. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. If then I were to ask, What instrument is a shuttle ? 
^(would you not answer,)’‘" It is that with which wo weave? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soe. But what do wo perform witli the shuttle ? Bo we 
nut separate the warp and the woof, wliich have been mixed 
together ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you not be able to siieak in the same manner 
of an auger, and the other (instruiiicnts) ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soe. Can yon in like manner speak of u name ? Using 
the name as an instrument what do we perform by naming ? 

Hem. I cannot tell. 

Q2.3 Soc. Do wc teach one another something, and dis¬ 
tinguish things 08 they are ? 

Hem. Entirely so. 

Soc. A name then is a kind of instrument to teach and 

” Ficinus, unccitamahow to translate ccpKic, makes use of two wuMs, 
“radius pectenque." 

*“—*• The words within luncs Taylor inserted from " rcspondorcs ’* in 
the version of Ficinus. Stalhaum says tliat the apodosis is omitted, 
whore ouc would expqct ob rovro (7va( Xiyoie Ar, as supplied by Hciii- 
dorf. But why Plato should thus omit what is absolutely requisite for 
the sense, Staibauin does not, for ho could not, tell, 1 suspect that iptie 
has drupt out after w iapKi{ouiv. 

u 2 
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Knguish the (parts) of existence,^ as a shuttle (does those) 
of a web. 

Harm. Certainly. 

Soe. The shuttle is a weaving instrument? 

Harm. How not ? 

Soc. He who weaves then will employ a shuttle well;** and 
by well, is meant in a weaver-like manner; and he who 
teaches (will employ) a name well, and by well, (is meant) in 
a teacher-like manner. 

Harm. Certainly. 

Soe. By the work of whom does the weaver employ pro¬ 
perly the shuttle, when he uses it ? 

Berm. The carpenter. 

Soe. But is every one a carpenter, or be only who pos¬ 
sesses that art ? 

Harm. He (who possesses) the art ? 

Soe. By the work of whom docs tlie borer properly use 
the auger, when be uses it ? 

Herm. The smith’s. 

Soe. then every one a smitli, or he only who possesses 
that art ? 

Harm. He (who possesses) the art. 

Soe. Well then, by the work of whom does the teacher 
employ a name, when he uses it? 

' Herm. Not even this can I tell.^' 

Soe. Nor can you tell even this, who has handed down to 
-■'Ijpes which we use? 

Harm. f<ot I. 

Soe. Does it not appear to you that custom^^ bos handed 
down these? 

** As the genitive rqc ovaiat cannot thus depend upon SuuepirucAv, 
Plato wrote, 1 suspect, rd oieiag. For otherwise the article rev would 
be required before iifaaitaToc. 

" The word “ well,” in Greek caXwc, Comarius was the first to see 
was wanting here; for he found “ recte utetur '* in the version of I’iciBUS. 

*1 ^leindorf says that in Oiiii rovr’ ixoi, without there is an al¬ 

lusion to OiiK Xiyitv in § 11. But as the allusion would be too distant, 
one would have expected rather Oie fx«*> similar to “ Mescio ” in Ftciniis.* 

" So Heindorf explains i vofioc. referring to tdfiqt eat I0ti rSv—ca- 
Aeivrtiv in ) 3 , whom Stalbaum follows. But instead of & vdfioc, “ a 
thing,” the train of reasoning evidently requires i 6voaaTo9irtie, “ a per- 
•on,” as is read in MS. Gnd. here and elsewhere. Besides, allhoi^ a 
person may bo said to introduce a custom, he can scarcely be said to 
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Htrm. It does. 

[ 13 .] Soc. He then who teaches, employs the work of the 
custom-introdncer” when he uses a name. 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But does every man appear to you to be a custom- 
introducer, or he only who possesses that art ? 

Herm. He (who possesses) that art. 

Soc. It is not then the province of every man, Hermo- 
genes, to establish a name, but of a certain artificer of names; 
and this, as it seems, is the custom-introducer,^ who is the 
most rare of artificers among men. 

Herm. So it appears. 

Soc. But come, consider, to what does the custom-intro¬ 
ducer** look when he establislies names; and make the survey 
from the previous instances. To what does the carpenter 
look, when he makes a shuttle ? Is it not to some such thing 
as is weaving naturally ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But if the shuttle should be broken by him while 
making it, would ho make another, looking to the broken one, 
or to that form, according to which he was making the shuttle 
he had broken ? 

Herm. To that, it appears to me. 

Soc. *®Should we not therefore most justly call that veiy 
form the shuttle itself ?*** 

possess the art of introducing a custom. For there is not, and 
such an art. *' 

” So Stolbaum understands vopoOirov. But vo/ioOir^c always means 
elsewhere in Greek a “ law-givernor is Plato thus wont to affix new 
meanings to well-known words. 

“ Ilcindorf says, that if dvouaroOirqc he rendered “ a name-imposer,” 
Plato will be guilty of a wrclchcd tautology in thus introducing dvo/iaro- 
Oirqc alter ivojiarovpy6e. But dvo/iarogirtie, found in the margin of 
one _MS. and in the text of the MS. used by Ficinus, os shown by his 
version, “ hie autem ctiam, nt ridetnr, nominum institutor,'* is evidently 
an interpretation of dvoftarovpyde, a word coined by Plato, after the 
analogy of Itiptovpybpi and hence the whole clause, oJJrog Si tertS, tig 
foiKv, 6 dyoparoBtrtig, must bo rejected as the interpolation of some 
Scholiast. 

• One MS. has dvo/iaroOcrqc as a var. lect, which Ficinus found in 
the text of his MS. For he translates it “nominum institutor.” 

*** Ficinus seems to have found something different from the present 
Greek text in his MS., for his version is, " Nonne speciem ipsam merito 
ipsius radii ralionem ipsumque radium nominabimus f ” 
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Hem. It appears so to me. 

[ 14 .] Soe, When therefore it is requisite to make a shuttle, 
(adapt^) to a thin or thick garment, either of thread or wool, 
or of any nuterial whatever, it is necessary for all of them 
to have the form of the shuttle; but to Impart its nature to 
each kind of work according as it is naturally the best suited 
for it. 

Hem, Certainly. 

Soc. And the same method applies in the case of other 
instruments. For he who has discovered an instrument 
naturally suited to each thing, must assign it to that work, 
from which he will make not wliat he pleases, but that which 
is natural (to the instrument). ^ For a<* it seems, a person 
ought to know how to ibrm of iron an auger naturally suited 
for each (work).*^ 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And of wood a shuttle naturally suited for each 
(work). 

Hem. It is so. 

Soc. For each shuttle, as it seems, is naturally suited to 
each kind of weaving; and so arc the other (instruments). 

Herm, Certainly. 

Soe. It is necessary then, O best (of men), for the custom* 
introducer®* to know how to form a name of sounds and syl¬ 
lables ; and looking to what is really a name,®® to frame and 
establish all names, if he is about to be the master-founder of 
But if each founder of names docs not form of 
the same' syllables a name,*® we ouglit not to be ignorant of 
this.** For neither docs every smith use the same iron, when 

3T—i; Ficimis has, “ Torcbmm namquc cnique aucommodatum aciie 
oportet in ferro luirliccrc,” uinitliii); ^vau — tota — mfviche — 

Ilcindorf and Stalbiuun still stick to vo/ioOtniv, although MS. Gud. 
has dvo^raOcrqi',-and Ficintis “ noniinnm iiistitutor.” But a little be- 
c low, (n. 5,) Heindorf has correctly preferred di'oparoOtrqc, found in the 
same MS. 

**■ Instead of ol icriv Svo/ia, Bntlmann, wi<h the approbation of 
Heindorf and Stalbauin, suggested o forty ovofia, which he obtained 
from Ficinus, ** quod ipsum iiomen est." 

** Ficinus has “ nominum conditor nomen exprimit," for he doubtless 
found in his MS. dyo/taroOli^C riOgnr Sro/ia — 

Stalbaum, os usual, vainly attempts to defend the unintelligible 
oMir hi rovro dyvocty, by saying that “ one must not be ignorant of 
''is,** is the same os, '* one must, remember this.** Heindorf more cor- 
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making tiie same instrument for the sake of the same thv^^.' 
but as long ns he gives it the same form, although from 
even** a different kind of iron, the instrument is equally** 
correctly made, whether one makes it here, or among the 
Barbarians. Is not this the case ?, 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soe. Will you not therefore deem it right to any, tha^ so 
long ns the thunder of names,** both here and among the Bar¬ 
barians, assigns the form of a name accommodated'to eacii 
thing, in any kind of syllables whatever, the founder of names 
. here is not worse than the founder in any other place what¬ 
ever? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc, Who then is likely to know whether the convenient 
form of a shuttle exists in any kind whatever of wood ? Is it 
the carpenter who made it, or the weaver who is to use it ? 

Herm. It is more probable he who is to use it, Socrates. 

[16.] Soc. Who is it then that uses the Avork of the lyre- 
maker? Is it not he, who knoAA's Iioav best to superintend the 
maker, and knows when it is made, Avlicthcr it is properly 
made or not ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But Avho is this ? 

Herm. The lyre-player. 

Soc. And who is it (that uses) the work of tlio ship¬ 
wright ? 

Herm. The pilot. 

Soc. And who is he, that would superintend the best the 
work of the founder of names, and decide about it Avhen finished, 

rectly saw that the version of Ficinns, “ aniinndvcrtomliim cat quod," 
nve a sense better suited to the train of Ihouftht. Hence out of ohSiv 
e<I rovro dyvotTv, oiit yap, one mi|;ht elicit ti’iivai li rovr6 y' uvip >}v 
8n oMi ds —*' a man without wit miirlit know this well, that nut even 

" Stalbanm would read, Idv cat fur idv ri. lie should have suggested* 
orqioui' iv aWip as being nearer to idv rt Iv dXXy. 

** Stephens corre<aly suggested bpoinQ for o/ioic. Heindorf tmolcs 
opportunely Euthyd. { 3, i(iXiyxi‘V — bpoiue, idv rt ^eSfoe idv rt d\^0ic 
Stalbaum still sticks to the doubled ouuc, because forsooth ipoUtc is , 
opposed to the reading of the MSS.; as if all coiyccturea are not made in 
defiance of them. 

** Here, and shortly afterwards, Stalbaum rejects, what Heindorf had 
properly restorbd fiom MS. Gud., 6vofuvro9irtiv : and a similar observa¬ 
tion applies to all the subsequent passes of die same kind. 
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^ liere and among the Barbarians ? Is it not h% who is to 
nseit? 

Htrm. Yes. 

Soe. And is not this person, one who knows how to in¬ 
terrogate? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And likewise to answer? 

Htrm. Yes. 

Soc. But would yon call him, who knows how to interro¬ 
gate and answer, any thing else, than a dialectician ? 

Herm. No; bnt this. 

Soc. It is the business then of the shipwright to make a 
rudder, while the pilot is superintending, if the rudder is 
about to be a good one. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. And (to make) a name (it is the business) of the 
name-founder, it seems, to have a dialectician as his superin¬ 
tendent^ if he is about to found names correctly. 

Herm. Such is the case. 

[17.] Soc. It nearly appears then, Hermogenes, that the 
imposition of names is not, as you think it, an affair of no mo¬ 
ment, nor for men of no mark, nor of such as may be met 
with any where. And Cratylus speaks truly, when he says 
that names belong to things from nature; and that every one 
is not the artificer of names, but he alone, who looks to that 
name, which is naturally suited to each thing, and who is able 

rqonl^ its form into letters and syllables. 

HermT I know not, Socrates, how I ought to oppose myself 
to what you are saying. It is not however easy perhaps to 
be thus suddenly persuaded. But I think I should bo more 
easily persuaded by you, if you could show me what is that 
which you call a natural propriety of appellation. 

Soc. I myself, O bles^ Hermogenes, say there is none. 
But you have forgotten, what I said a short time previously, 
that 1 knew nothing, but would consider the matter together 
'mth you. But now, to myself and you c6nsidering well the 
question together,^ thus much appears contrary to our former 
opinion, that the name possesses some natural proprie^, and 

" Fidnus has " mihi et tibi simul inrestigantibus.*' -From whence it 
is easy to read S/t' <3 for qfitv— 
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that it is not for evOiy man to knov how to give a 
any thing whatever correctly. Or is it not so ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

[18.] Sots. It is necessary Aen to inquire, »f you desire to 
know it, after this, in what does the propriety of a name 
consist."*® 

Herm. But I do desire to know it. 

Soe. Consider then. 

Herm. How must I consider? 

Soe. The most correct inquiry, my friend, (will be) with 
those, who know through your telling out money to them, and 
giving them thanks. These are the sophists, to whom your 
brother Callias*’' told out a mint of money, and (now) appears 
to be a wise man. But, since you are not the master of your 
patrimony,*® you must earnestly entreat your brother, and 
beg of him to show you the propriety respecting things of this 
kind, which he has learned from Protagoras. 

Herm. But this request of mine would be absurd, Socrates, 
if, when I reject entirely “Tlie Truth"*® of Protagoras, I 
should embrace what is stateil in such a truth,®® as things of 
any value. 

[19.] Soe. But if this docs not please you, we must learn 
from Ilomer, and the other poets. 

Herm. And what says Homer, Socrates, about names; and 
where ? 

Soe. In many places. But those are the chief and most 
beautiful (passages), in which he distinguishes,betyf^"” 
names, which men and gods assign to the same things.. Or 
do yon not think that he says something great and wonderful 

** Instead of a} leriv, whero aS has no meaning, ono MS. has cor* 
rectly Ivtenv. 

" On this Calliaa, see Ilcindorf on Thcectct. § 57. 

** From this it would seem that the father of Hcrmogcncs was still 
alive. Compare Aristoph. 1354. Nvv d'o5 eparw'yw rwv i/tavroS* 
Xfiflii^Tuv. Nioc yap tlpi. 

* Here is an allus^n to the work of Protagoras called “ The Truth," 
as in §8. 

■* Unless r§ rmairra bo said in contempt of the work, one would sus¬ 
pect that Plato—rd dl firi} Iv dvrp, of which rp ’KKifiuf would be tlio * 
mterprelation. On the loss or confusion of fwq, I have written some¬ 
thing worth reading in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 180, and in the Glossary 
appended to my translation of the Midion oration of Demosthenes, p. 68, 
and I could now odd a {preat deal more. 
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itethose passages relating to the propriety of names? For it 
is evident’ sorelj that the gods call things according to the 
propriety which names naturally possess. Or do you not 
think so ? 

Herm. I well know, that if (the gods) call any thing by a 
name, they call it so correctly. But of what passage)^ are you 
speaking ? 

Soc. Do you not know, that when speaking of the river at 
Troy, which fought in a single combat with Hephmstos, (Vul¬ 
can,) he says, (II. xx. 74,) ^ 

Whom gods call Xanthus, but Scamander, men. 

Herm. I do. What then ?*’ 

Soc. Do you not think that this is something of high im¬ 
port, to know in what way it is right to call that river 
Xanthus, rather than Scamander ? [20.] Or, if you prefer it, 
in the case of the bird, which he says, (II. xx. 291,) 

Chalcis the gods, but men Kymindis call. 

Do you think this is a trilling piece of learning, (to know) 
how much more proper it is to call the same bird Chalcis than 
Cymindis, or Myrine than Batica;®* and there are many 
other (passages), both in this poet and in others. But these 
things are perhaps too great for me and you to discover. But 
the names Scamandrius and Astyanax are, as it appears to 
me, more for a (common) man to investigate and more easy 
what is the propriety of the names, which, he says, 
were given to the son of Ilcetor. For you doubtless know 
the verses, in wliich are the names I am speaking of. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Which then of these names do you think Homer con¬ 
sidered as more corr^tly given to the boy, Astyanax or 
Scamandrius ? 

Herm. I cannot tell. 

Soc. But reflect in tliis way. If any one should ask you, 
whether you thought the more wise or the less wise would 
call things in the more correct manner ? 

** _I have adopted with the Zurich editors Heindorra suggestion in as- 
ligning “ What then ? *' to Hermogenes, and not, as in other editions, to 
Socrates. 

•• The passage alluded to is in 11. ii. 813. 
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I/erm. It is manifest I should answer, the more wise, r 

[21.] Soc. Whether then do women, or men,*to speak of 
the whole (human) race, appear to you to be the wiser in 
cities?*® 

Herm. Tlie men.. 

Soc. Do you not then know, that Homer says that the son 
of Hector was called by the men of Troy,** Astyanax, but 
Scamandrius, **it is plain,** by the women ; since the men*® 
were wont to call him Astyanax. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Do you not then conceive that Homer considered the 
men of Troy wiser than the women ? 

Herm. I think so. 

Soc. He therefore thought that the name Astyanax was 
more correctly given to the boy than Scamandrius. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. But let us consider why he did so. Or does he not 
himself give the best explanation for the reason? For ho 
says. 

To throw n hnhvnrk lio nioiii! was found, 

Tlie city’s gates*' and the lung walls around. 

On this account then, ns it seems, it is proper to call the son 
of the saviour, Astyanax; of that*® which, ns Homer says, 
his father preserved. 

[22.] Herm. So it appears to me. 

" i. e. in a civilized state. 

•* In II. xxii. .5(16. 

“ Tho words JljJXot' on arc omitted in M.S. Gud. and the version 
of Ficinus. They art* perfectly uimcccssary. 

•• It was not the men of Troy, hut Hector himself, who called his son 
Astyanax, as stated in 11. vi. Wi. 

*' In Homer, II. x. 506, the existing text has iriXae instead of rrdXii', 
as quoted by Plato. 1 hare united the two readings. , 

** In lieu of the nnintelligibic rovrov, which has nothing to which it 
can be rcfi*rrcd, Fiqjnus offers a supplement, nothing similar to which 
seems at present to have been found in any MS.—“ Qnapropter decct, 
utvidetiir, protcctoris iilium nominare Astyunacta, id eat regent urbia; 
vrbia, inguam, rjna, quam pater suns servavit, iit inqiiil Ilomeriis.'* Per¬ 
haps Plato wrote raXcTv rbv "Eeropae vibp 'Aerv&vaKTa, 8« ro aerv 
leneHtv dvaS d aranjp abrbe, i. c. “ to call the son of Hector Astyanax, 
because the father had, as a prince, himself saved the city.” Opportunely 
then does MS. Gud. read "Ecropoc for irwrqpog. 
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«Soc. But what is this? For 1 do not myself understand 
this at alL' Do you understand it? 

Hem. By Zeus, I do not. 

Soe. But, my good (friend), Homer has himself given to 
Hector his name. 

Hem. Why so ? 

Soe. Because it appears to me that this name (of Hector)^^ 
is something similar to Asfyanax, ^and these names appear 
to be Greek; for king and Hector signify nearly the same, 
thing; both the names to be royal.^ For over whatsoever 
one is a king, he is also doubtless a Hector over it; since he 
evidently rules over it, possesses and has ii.^* Or do I ap¬ 
pear to you to say nothing to the purpose, but unconsciously 
(ot), in thinking I have hit upon, as it were, the track of 
Homer’s thoughts respecting the propriety of names ? 

Hem. By S^us, not you indeed, as it seems to me; but- 
perhaps you have hit upon something. 

Soe. For it is just, as it appears to me, to call the offspring 
of a lion, a lion, and the offspring of a horse, a horse. I do 
not mean, should something else than a horse be produced, 
like a monster, from a horse, but I speak of that which should 
be its offspring as a natural production. For *’^if a horse 

* Ficinns alono has “ id nomcn Hector." 

••—“ Such is the literal version of the nonsense in the Greek text. 
Ficinus has “ Ferme cnim idem sifTniricant; putantque Grsci utraque 
hoic nomina regia ease.” lleindorf, translating loucev by "like to," 
-would read ioiciX—'AaniavaKrt eal ioucivai 'EXXqviraTc ravra ri iv6~ 
dva£ sal d “Eicraif) n ravrhv atiftalvti) PaaiKuci 

d/i^rcpa aval ri 6v6/iara; while Stalbaum would ucorrectly expel 
pamKuiA, k. r. X., as an addition arising from a gloss. He saw however 
correctly that rd M/utra could not be thus repeated. Hence Plato 
wrote, 1 suspect, xai y&p extiov ri rairbv otifiaiva raint rw Miiart 5 
TV dvaC cal 6 ierup’ icai loiuv 'EXXqvicdis ipfdnpa jSaoiXucd liyat. 
The source of the error is to be traced to the transposition of some words 
and the interpolation of others. 

SI—SI This repetition of airov and airb is extremely inelef^t. In¬ 
stead of cparcT ri airov one would prefer epareZ i rocoSroc. With regard 
to the derivation of In-up from S^u, like dcrup from dyu, Plato seems to 
have forgotten that it was contrary to analogy. For all nouns in rap are 
derived from the third pers. sing, of the perf. pass. But os Ixu has no 
perf. pass., there could be no such noun appellative os Isrup. But 
though fx<s has no perfect passive in use, it seems to'have had one 
originally. At least there would be naturally formed from it tx/at, as 
remarked by the Etymol. M. p. 405, 19, and f{ic. 

•s— .St g^cI| ia the literal version of the nonsensical Greek; and eqnally 
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should, coBtrary to nature, beget a calf^ the produce of a c«nr 
by nature^ we must call it not a colt, but a calf.^* • ^Nor do 
I think that, if from a man an offspring should be produced 
not of a man, the progeny ought to be called a man; but 
if it be the offspring.®* And similar is the case of trees, and 
all other things. Or do you not agree .with me? 

Herm. I do agree. 

[23.] Soc. You speak welL But take core lest I somehow 
cheat you. For according to the same reasoning, the offspring of 
a king ought to be called a king. Now it matters not whether 
the signification be the some in syllables different in one way 

nonsensical is the Tersion of Ficinus, “ Si cnim buvis secundum natunun 
fllius cquum Rignit, non vitulus, qiii nascitur, sed pullus equinus eat 
nuncupandus.” Plato -wrote, I suspect, iiv yap flovc Vwjrou ficyovov, 
iv ifpiiirirov wapd ^6mv ricq, oi p6axov, K^qrlov dXXd irwXov, 

i. e. " if a bull should, contrary to nature, bcRut tho progeny of a mare, 
which they call a half-horse, wo must call it not a calf, but^a colt.” With 
regard to qpiitm-ov, tfie compound ibllows the analogy of ^ptavtpoe, and 
tiplovot, and imiOiot in Greek, and of “ setiiivir ” and ” semibos ” in 
l.Atin. This, however, is not the only error in this jiassagc. For, as 
Taylor was tho first to remark, Ficinus found in his M.S. mmething at 
present wanting in the cominou text, iHv ftobt tKyovov ipvaii tirvos rapA 
^iaiv TtKf poaxov, oi irSiXop cXqrroi', dXXd poaxov. Instead of which 
wo ought, says Taylor, to read, iuv fiooc ixyovov Ai'nrci ijrirov rlsy oi 
fiiaxov xXqrcdi', ilXXd truXuv, Kai Itlv 'iiriroc vapa fiatv riiey udo^OV, 
oi irwXov rXqrlov, ciXXd poaxov, corrcspuiidiiig to the version of Ficinus, 

” Si cnim bovis secundum nuturom lllins equuni gignit, non vitulus, qut 
nascitur sed pullus cquinus est nuncupandus; ct, si eqnu.s proitcr natuiom 
gignit vitiilum, non ptillus cquinus dicendus ost istc, sed vitulus.” 
the aid of which, Uuttinan would read, with the aiiprobiition of lic..iuutn ' 
‘EAv yAp (Save 'iwjrow tKyovov fuan irapA ^iaiv rUy, oi ftiaxovjiXKA 
srwXov KXqriov' sai lAv /3odc tayovov fian iiriroc rwy, ov rrUXov tXti- 
riov AXXd poaxov. But in the first clause, ^iau irapa piatv could not 
be thus united; and if they could, irapa ^vatv could nut bo omitted in 
the second clause. I suspect tlicn tliat, as tlie whole of this sentence 
was meant to balance the preceding one, Plato wrote, lav ti tirirot sraoa 
^iatv, Zv faatv fipiliouv, /Sod; ittyovov rlcp, oi irBiXov KXqriov, dXXa 
piaxov, i. e. “ if a liorse should, contrary to nature, beget a progeny 
from a cow, what they call a half-cow, -we must coll it nut a colt but a 
calf. Sec § 23, edv isrtroc poit tayovov riep. Stalbaum however con¬ 
ceives, with Schleiermicher and Beck, that no alteration will be requisite 
if we merely expunge tho first udoxov. 

**—** Here again the Latin of Ficinus is both different from, and supe¬ 
rior to, th> present Greek text—" Neque etiam, si ex homine alia proles, 
quam humans, prodneitur, quod nascitur, homo vocari debet,” which 
would be in Greek, aif £XX’ Av if AvOpAwov, olpm, 4 ri AvOpiiirov, 
byovov yivqroi, ri tayovov AvOpurrot KXqriov. 
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or another; nor if a letter be added or taken awa^, is even 
this any thing, so long as the existence of the tMng is in 
force, and shown by the name. 

Herm. How say you this ? 

Soe, S’othing complex; but as you know we pronounce 
the names of tbs elements, but not the elements themselves, 
except four, t and v, and o and oi; and placing round,^ you 
know, other letters, os well to the other vowels as to the non- 
vowels, (consonants,) we form names, and pronounce them. 
But, as long as we insert the exhibited power of the element, - 
it is well to coll it by tlie name which the element exhibits. 

for instance, /l>7ra. Here you see that, although the q and 
the r and the a liave been added, there is nothing to pain®* 
us, so os not to exhibit by tlie whole name tiie nature of that 
element which its name-founder®® intended; so well did he 
know how to give names to letters. 

Herm. You appear to me to speak the truth. 

[ 24.3 Soe. Will not then the same reasoning take place 
respecting a king ? For a king will be [jroduced from a king, 
both good from a good one, and beautiful from a beautiful 
one;®^ and so in the case of every thing else, from each 
genus another such is the progeny, unless something mon¬ 
strous is produced, and they must be called by the same 
name. But it is possible to vary (the names) by syllables, so 
that, to an unskilled person, what arc the same would appear 
to be different from each other. Just as the drugs of phy- 
when varied by colours or smells, appear to us to be 
different, although really the same; but to the physician, as 
one who looks to the power of the drugs, they appear to be 
the same, nor is lie struck at all with astonishment by the 
additions to them. In like manner, perhaps, he who is skilled 
in names looks to their value, and is not struck with astonish- 

** Ficinns has “ addentes,” as if he found in hU MS. irpoanOivrte. 
Perhaps Plato wrote ^ irpoorrtfltvrtc n’'■fpmflfvref—_ 

V The verb constantly used clsuwlicro by Plato in this fonnula is 
cwXiici. 

** Strange to say, Heindorf has here left o vouoOirqc in the text, al- 
* thongh Ficinns hod already pointed to hvofiaTmtTus by his “ nominUm 
anctor.” * 

*' Such too is Uie sentiment of Horace, “ Fortes creantur fortibus; et 
bonis Est in javcncis, oat in cquis patmm Vigor,** for so Wakefield cor¬ 
rectly points that passage. 
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luent if a letter is added, or changed, or taken away, or the 
same value of the name is found in the other letters taken 
all together. [25.] As in the names of Astyanox and Hec< 
tor, which we have just spoken of; they do not possess any 
one of the same letters, except the r, and yet they signify the 
same thing. And what has dp\iitoXit (ruler of a city) in its 
letters coinmun (with the two preceding names) and yet 
it means the same thing. And there are many other words 
which signify nothing else than a king; and others again 
(which signify) an army-leader, us “Ayic, IloXt'/icipxaCi Eiiri!- 
^/loc: and others connected witli medicine, as ’larpoKX^c and 
’Anv/pC-pfiroc. And perhaps we coidd lind many others dis¬ 
agreeing in syllables and lettci*s, but in their value speaking 
the same sense. Does tliis appear to you to be the case, 
or not ? 

Jferm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And that to those, who exist according to nature, the 
same names should be assigned ? 

Jlerm. Perlectly so. 

Soc. What then, to those, who are born contrary to nature, 
and in the form of monsters, as wlicn from a good and pious 
man an impious one is produced ; surel}’, ns we said before, 
that if a horse should beget a pri>gi‘iiy from a cow (the off¬ 
spring)*’^ ought not to have the name of the begetter, but of 
the party that brought it forth ? 

Iferin. Entirely so. 

[2G.] Soc. To the im)>ious man, then, produced from tjuv 
pious one, the name of his genus mu.st be assigned ? 

Herm. Such is the case. 

Soc, Not Theophilus, (god-loving,) nor Mne.si-tlieus, (god- 
remembering*) nor any name of this kind, but something which 

•• Tho words within lunvs Tuylor took from the version of Ficintu, 
“ cnni diiobus snperioribus.” 

** llciiidorf acutuly saw tliat to iicyovov, which is wuntinir, was preservud 
correctly in the version of Piviiiiis, whoso I.atin is rather more intelligible 
than the Urcek: *' qui seiiitus cst, non i;cnitoris nomcn surtiri debit; sed, 
ejus in quo ipse est generis; qucinadmodem snpni diximiis, si cquus buvis 
prolem gcncrat, non eqiium ejus iilitim sed bovcm dciiomiiiandum.” 

” Such is evidently the sense required by thi! antithesis; alUiongh I* 
can hardly be got from tho words row yivove oi titi, which mean literally, 

“ of the genus to which it belongs.” But as the oifspring in this cose 
would belong to two genera, that genus should be distinctly staled, from 
which it has to take its name. 
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signifies the contrsij to these, ^’(must we call sucb a son,)’ 
if names a^ to possess any propriety. 

Hem. By all means, l^rates. 

Soc. Jnst as, Hermogenes, the name of Orestes nearly ap¬ 
pears to be correct; whether a certain fortune assigned to him 
this appellation, or some poet, ’’pointing out by this name the 
savagencss of his nature, and his wildness, and the (habits) of 
a mountaineer.” 

Herm. So it appears, Socrates. 

Soc. It seems also that the name of his father was accord¬ 
ing to nature. 

Herm. It does so. 

Soc, For it nearly appears that Agamemnon was ”such a 
person as, with respect to whatever he had determined to 
labour through and endure, to put the finish to what he had 
determined on through valour.” And the proof of his patient 
endurance is his staying at Troy with so great a host.” xWt 

fi —n Ficinns has in his version alone, “vocaro filium talem decet,” 
preserved the words wanting to complete the sense. 

" This notion turns on tho supposition that 'Opierve, like 'Optaride, 
the name for a mountain-nymph, is derived from ’Opo£, a mountain. While 
from tho allusion to a poet, it is easy to see that i-Eschylus or Euripides 
wrote in some play the distich—KaXuc ‘Opiirrtiv ovo/ta ne rixi *®*ro, 

, T^y Oiipiutove ahy optivt^v yvoie ^vaiv —addressed to Orestes by Ulytem- 
nestra, Mcnclaus, or some other character. 

Such is the literal version of tlie Greek text, oTo£, & dv S6^tav avrrp 
SiatrovtTaOai cal Kaprepar, riXoc ImnOtlc roic idSam li dptrqv: where 
n/'thf'aJnay, but I will never, believe that Plato wrote S. Av idSiitv—rote 
tdian—or tlial oloc ImnSiic is any thing but a barbarism. Opportunely 
then does MS. Gud. offer ImnAipoi. Unless I am greatly mistaken, in 
ro7c AiSan St dpert/v there lies hid rqg SdS>K A'iStac St aptrtip. For the 
whole sentence was originally to this effect—oloe.oJc Av So^ttev air^ Sitt- 
woveiaSat ical KoprfpcTv, reXog IrtnAevat rije Soltis A'iSiat St dpfrqv, i. e. 
“such 03 to put by his valour the linisli of an eternal glory to whatever he 
had determined to labour through and endure.” For thus, ddlqc A7Slae 
may be compared with AiiStov SSSav in Thucyd. iv, 87; ABAvarw /tv^/ttiv 
iiAptr^e eipt in Plato Sympoa. p. 208. D., AOavarov SSKav in Isocrat. ArcM- 
dam. p. 1.38. B. 

“ I have adopted, with Heindorf, what Ficinus <bund in his MS. as 
shown by his version: ” Arramentum vero tolerantiie sum apud Trojam 
tanto cum cxercitu perdurano pnebiiitwhich is for more intelligible 
than tho Greek, aintiiov Sk airoS >/ iv Tpo(f /tovi) roS vr\ifiovs rt cal 
nftnpiac—which Stolbaiim fancies is to be restored by reading roB wXq. 
Save /uvij Kaprtplac. But it was not by his staying with a great or small 
army that Agamemnon gave any proof of his patient endurance. It 
WM rather by the great numbor of the years, during which he staid at 
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this man therefore is to be admired for his staying, and is de¬ 
noted by the name Agamemnon.” [27.] Perhaps, toe, Atreus is 
correctly said; for his murder of Chrysippus, and what he did 
so very cruelly to Thyestc, were all noxious and hurtful as 
regards virtue.” The appellation, therefore, of the name” 
turns a little on one side, and conceals its meaning, so os not 
to show the nature of the man to nil; but to those who are 
skilled in iinines, Atreus sutliciently points out what it means. 
For his nainc properly exists in every way with reference to 
what is not worn down, not fearing,” and hurtful. It appears 
also to me, that his naiiic wsis projx'riy given to Pelops; for 
this name signifies one who sees things near; and I thi^” he 
is worthy oi‘ the appellation in some such way as this. 

Jlerm. Ilow? 

Soc. Tn such a way ns this. It is reported against this 
man, that in the murder of Myrtilu-s, he was neither able to 
think bcforchaud, nor ]>ercciveanyof the things afar off relating 
to Ills whole race, with liow great a calamity he would fiU it; 
but only to see"" what was near, and on tlie instant; for such 

Troy. Ilfiiei! Plato Orole, I sus|ir<’l, mnmov fi ahrov ri;c Kopriplac q 
ip Tpoia /tuvt) liv ItHp rotrnp irXt/Snc: wlii-ro I h.ivo elicited iv’ 
irup T&isop jrXyOoefroiii goi-i) /ora ruiriie ir\li9ovs ill a solitary MS. Ho- 
apectini; tlic loss or corrii|>lioii of irup scu iiiy Po|i|>o'h Pruloftein. p. 
2'22; and willi tlic phrase arXqOni; <-oiii]iarc xfititw irXqOocin Tliucyd. 
i. I, Plalo Tlii'a'lel. ]i. l&K, 1)., /ii/i’we irXi'iOu in Soph. PhilocU724, 
rrXqOot'C true in Aristoph. SI."), and irXijOus—irup in Igocratcs.. 

” For ‘Aynpgi'uv, says the Etyinol. M., is funned from dyav, " very,” 
and lU/ipuip, “ KtayiiiR.” 

” As the name uf'Arfici'c is thus fei)nied to he toiiiiccted with ui-iipii,' ' 
the words dpcri)i' uii)!ht to follow Artum, not precedu it. 

Plato wrote ttavra raSr« drqpd ant ZtiiitiiSti wnoc « utr^ >)v. 

llcindorf vainly attempts to ex]ilain roe dpituaro^ liriupv/tta. For Ito 
did not see that Plato wrote row Apo/tov ruaov ivotpit/tia, i. e. “ the ap¬ 
pellation fur such iniquity.” 

" Etyinol. M. ’Arpeve—irapd to rpiu ylpirat rptuf tat gtrd row 
irripqricov a arpiic, o Atpofiai;, q mipa ra rtipw ro xarawovtS, /itrd roii 
irrfpqneoii n, drtiptic *<»• TvyKoirp arptvt, u dcarairdiiqroc. 

•’* The eoinnion text is d$iuii (Ivui raorqc rqc iwuvugiac. ButonoMS. 
has Kai aZuip, and another'rqc ohruai irwj iwtJvvgiac ' while to support 
• tho syntax Buttimuiii vSould read o7/<ai fur tTpai. Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, pal aZtop oJ/tai ejpat airttp ovTuai wac rqc iTtupvitiac, Stal- 
Jbaum’s rendering is, “ For this name signifies that he, who looks near, is 
worthy of such an appellation." But the word Pelops could not signify 
that such a person was worthy of such a name. 

•• One MS. has opav for opUp, which leads to r4 i* lyyic, 4ov 
iyyie —Stalbaum vainly attempts to defend the anomaly of the syntax. 

VOL. III. X 
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iatthe meaning of ir^oc (near), when he desired tonObtam, by 
all means,'his marriage with Hippodamia. ** (From whence 
the ■ of Pelops comes from «i\ac, near, and 64>itt 

Bight).** [28.] To Tantalus, lik^ise, all would d^m the 
Tininft to have been properly and naturally assigned, if it be 
true what is told of him. 

Hierm. What is it ? 

Soc. That, while he was yet living, many and terrible mis¬ 
fortunes happened to him; of which** at last his whole coun¬ 
try was overthrown ;** and that, when he was dead, there was 
the vibration ** of the stone over his head in Hades, it being 
Vonderfully in unison with his name; for it really seems as 
if one^ wishing to call him raXaVraroc (most miserable), did, 
*® concealing (that name), call him by the name of T^ta- 
lus (instead of Talantatus).** And it seems that the accident 

•1 _•« The words within limes are found only in the version of Kciniu, 

“ Unde Pclopi nomen a pelas, id est prope, et opsis, quod ad visionem 

^ “ ^talbnum fancies that Avean follow reXoc used adverbially. Hein- 
dorf would supply the ellipse by tA rJXoc ^v. Plato wrote perhaps 
iiari «oJ—for imi thus follows uan, os shown by Elmsley m U. J1. N. xi. 

^ “ Stalbaum would translate avirpamro, “ corruiu” But the 2, 
in the middle voice of rpiirw, could not bo thus used passively. 
should have read AviTpkmro, or avmTpairTO. . , - , . 

Bekkcr has ,) Mp rije icKpaXiie row XiOou ravraXtla, Oavjiaarii 
CAudwvoc ™ ovouMTi. But as ravToXtia could not be used for ravra 
XsSerif or ravrdXwinc, or, if it could, it would not suit the subrequeili 
SUlbaum lias adopted raXavnia, the comecturc of Schlei 
crnia^i T* found aubsefiuenlly in one MS., and to which Schicier. wai 
probably led by “ sors eerte durisaima ” in Ficinus. But raXovelo. no 
raXavrtia, would come legitimately from rdXac- 1 suspect that Plat 
wrote »i roD XWov niXavnaiov Bavfiaaril irrans, oiira {ii/i^aivw 
dFouari. For XiOov raXavrtalov would bo similar to TaXavriaioy kXtipjK 
in Suid, *Eyyeiov, and to xp'W*"’’"*' vpiroXovnoiov m »md 

TpirilXavrov: while in the play upon the words TovroXoc and ToAowri 
ofoc, there would be on allusion to the proverb r& Tayrakov r&Xayra 
, which Pluto had in mind, when ho was speaking of the Tovrokoi 
vo^iiara in Enthyphr. p.. ii. D.=§ 12. With regarf to the mor 

corroct word would perhaps be apf/iaoif, ns may be inferred from to 
passages quoted by Porson on Orest. 5. But aramt oOaa are nearer to 
letters avrn «C <™/* than Kpkpame oiaa. , n , 

u—H Edd. darocpvirrditevoc dvopatnu «al flwot avr i«lvow._ Bu 
Ficinus, “ paulo locutus obscurius pro Talantato Tantalum pmuisse^ 
thus avoiding the inelegant tautology in ivopt&aat so* lunm where lie 
md, 1 suspect, iS rd &v6<na sal d0fa, diroi— For the acts of Tantals 
were Av6ma and dOto. 
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of the rumour*” contributed to some such appellation. Buf it 
appears that the name of him, who was called his lather, was 
made' in an aU*beautiful manner. It is however bjr no means 
easj to understand it. For in reality the name of Zeus is, as it 
were, a sentence; and persons dividing it into two parts, 
some of us make use of one part, and some of another; for 
some call him Zt/v, and some Ale- But these parts collected 
into one, exhibit the nature of the god; which, as we have 
said, a name ought and should be able to do. For there is no 
one, who is more the cause of living, both to us and even 
thing else, than lie who is the ruler and king of ail.”^ [2^0 
follows therefore that this god is rightly named, through 
whom life is present to all living beings; but the name, 
though one, is distributed, os 1 have said, into two parts, Dis 
and Z£n. Now he, who hears on a sudden that this god is 
the son of Kronos, may perhaps think it an insulting asser¬ 
tion. But it is according to reason for Zeus to be the off¬ 
spring of some great intellect. Now Koros** docs not signify 
a boy, but the pure and unmixed nature of intellect. Now he 
(Kronos) is the son of Ouraniis (Heaven): and the sight 
directed to things above has fairly a right to be called by 
this name, Ourania (heavenly), from beholding things on 
higii. Fnim whence too, llermogcnes, they who discourse 
on sublime afliiirs, say that a pure intellect is present with 

•* I cannot understand t/ rixe rsc pllltie- I could however q 
^ 04pq, i. c. “ the rcjiort of his misfortune.” ,»»- 

” Fnim this passage of Phito wore perhaps derived the Pscud.-Orphii! 
verses, quoted by Joannes Diac. Allcgor. on Ilcsiodi Theog p. 278482, 
Gaisf. ^ Eartv oq rrdvnuv Apxv Zri'C. Zsi'c ydp icuKt, 'A&a r“lyiwtiatv 
gal Zqv* aiyrbv caXIovsri, Kac Aia r* qo* dr» SA AiA rovrov Uvapra 
rirvKrat. EJg It war^p olroe jravraiv, Oijituv rt ftporHv re. i. e. “ Zeus 
is the beginning of all things. For Zeus has given and generated animals, 
and men call him Z^v, wd also Ai'c: because all things were fabricated 
through him; and he is tlic one lather of all things, both beasts and 

n „ »• ° * 

•• Ficinus has ** Quod enim Coros dicitur.** But tho train of ideaH 
evidently requires something to connect Kronos with Koros. Hence, says 
Heindorf, one would have expected that Plato wrote KpAvoe yap cdpov 
atiiutlpu’ Kopoe oh vaita. There was, I suspect, originally something 
to this effect, “ Now Koros, which Kronos was once, signifies not a boy.” 
For that Kronos was once a boy, is evident from the legend that makes 
him the wn of Ouranus. To this passage is to be referred Etymol. M. 
Kpdvec* o Kpdvoc rqc voepSe Swqc ierl 9on)p, nSpoc Av roS poo’ paWop 
it cdpoc PoSe cai KaOapie 

X 2 
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hifb, and that the name of Ouranus^ is verj properly given 
to him. Indeed, if I had remembered Hesiod’s genealogy of 
the gods, (and)^' whom he mentions as their still prec^ng 
progenitors, I should not have desisted &om showing you 
how correctly their names have been laid down, until I had 
made trial of this wisdom, what it will effect, whether it faints 
or not, which has now recently come upon me so suddenly, I 
know not from whence. 

[30.] Herm. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me to 
speak oracles on a sudden, like those inspired by a god. 

Soc. And the reason I assign,**® Ilermogenes, is, that 
this wisdom has come upon me through Eutliyphron of the 
ward of Prospaltius:**® for I was much with him in the 
morning, and I gave him my cars.®* It nearly appears then, 
that, being divinely inspired, he has not only filled my ears 
with divine wisdom, but laid hold also of my very soul. It 
appears therefore to me, that we ought to act in this way; to 
make use of this wisdom to-day, and to contemplate what yet 
remains concerning the propriety of names; but to-morrow, 
if it seems good to you, wc will send it away (as a pollution), 
and purify ourselves from it, after finding out a person who is 
skilled in expiating things of this kind, whether he be one of 
the priests, or the sophists. 

Hetm. I assent to this; for I shall hear, with great plea¬ 
sure, what remains (of the discussion) respecting names.. 

^ iC. But it is necessary to act thus. From whence then 
Ho ^ou wish us to begin the inquiry, since we have arrived at 
a certain form,**^ that wc may know whether the names them- 

•• For Oipavoe is fuigned to bo clcrivcd from ipav dvia, “to look 
above.” 

'rhis “ and,” requisite for the sense and syntax, has been preserved 
by Ficinus alone. 

Ficinus translates by ” rcor|” as if he had read A^tov/uu. 

” This was a ward of the tribe of Acariios. On the wards of Athens 
the reader may consult Gronovins’ Thesaiir. Antiquitat. t. xi. Leake 
in The Transactions of the Uoyal Society of Literature, t. i. p. 2, p. 114, 
uid foil. A Dissertation by Westcmianu in Zeitsch'ifl fiir die AUerthums— 
wissenschaft, 1848, No. 5—8. Sanppe too has written “De Demis 
Urbauis Atheniensibus,” Leins. 1846, and Uoss, ” Die Demen von 
Attika,” Halle, 1846. But of the two last works I know nothing except 
the titles. 

** The phrase in Shakspcarc is *' Lend me thine ears.” 

•* Instead of rimv one would expect either rdirov, ” place,” or drpatror 
“ path.” For though I am well aware that riwoc is constantly applied 
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selves will testify in our favour, that they were not entir&l} 
fabricated from chance, but possess a certain proprllety ? [31/ 
Now the names that are mentioned of heroes and men woulc 
perhaps deceive us; for many of these exist according to thi 
appellations of their ancestors, and do not suit some persons,^ 
as we stated at the commencement. But many assume them 
as matters of boasting,^ such as Eutychidcs (the son of tht 
fortunate), Sosins (the son of the saved), and Thcophilu: 
(the god beloved), and many others. Such then as these, i 
appears to me, we ought to dismiss. But it is most probabh 
that we shall iind names properly imposed, respecting thing: 
existing fur ever, and naturally produced; for in these it i: 
especially fitting fur the imposition of names to be a carefu 
study. But iMsrhaps some of these have been given by t 
power more divine tlian that of man. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrattis, to speak well. 

Soc. Will it nut then be just, to begin from the gods, whei 
we are considering that very thing, why the gods are properh 
called by that mune ? 

Herm. It will be reasonable. 

Soc. I suspect tlien it is of this kind. It appears to m< 
that the first men of those connected with Greece, consideret 
tliose only us gods, wlioiii many at present of the Barbariam 
do; the sun, and the muon, and the earth, and the stars, ant 
the heavens. Now as they perceived all tliese moving ant 
running round in a perpetual course, from this nature of run' 
ning they called them gods but afterwards, perceiving tlia 
there were others, they called all of them by the same name 
Seems what I suy to be like the truth, or not ? 

Herm. It seems very like. 

to a diacoursc, yet, 1 believe, it is not elsewhere united to tlaPaivuv 
Ficinns has “ fonnulam proiscripsimus.” 

•• Some MSS. iviotc, others tviorc. Perhaps Plato united the words 

** Stalbaum has failed to sec that in tiix^iuvoi there is an allusion t 
the Homeric tvxo/tat itvai. 

For Otdc was supnosed to come from Oittv. Hence in Etymol. M 
srapd ri Osw, ri rpix **’—oi ydp dpxoToi, «c iiri ri wXtTerov, iw 
4Xfoi» eat v<XqiO}£ gai doripwv, doraroSot ydp, IriOtaav rb Svo/ia wapd n 
0iir Kai mvtTeOai —^ wapd ro Oiu, ri KaraeavdZu xal srotw' ■ 
rravTuv woeqr^c *ai rqc rwv wdvruv earaeav^e alrtoc yivtrat 0bt ea 
0(dc; where instead of OOC, one would prefer BOB. For, as llerodottt 
•ays in ii. 52, the Eigrptians called the deities 0tobe, as Olvrae (havinf 
placed) the universe in order. 
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{32.] Soc. What then shall we consider after this ? Is it 
not clear, («we ought to consider about) dsemons, heroes, and 
men? 

Herm. About dcemons. 

Soe. Now in good truth, Hermogenes, what does the word 
daamons mean ? Consider whether I say aught to the purpose ? 

Herm. Only say what it is. 

Soe, Know you then whom Hesiod says are dmmons ? . 

Herm. I do not understand. 

Soc. But know you not tlmt he says, tlie golden race of 
men was first created ? 

Herm. This I know. 

Soc. He says, then, concerning it,®® 

But when concealed had Destiny this race, 

Dasmons there were, called holy, upon earth 
Good, ill-averters, and of man the guard. 

Herm. What then ? 

Soe. I think he calls the race golden, not as being naturally 
of gold, but as being beautiful and good. And I infer thi^ 
from his calling us an iron race. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Do you not then think, that if any one of those living 
now were good, Hesiod would say he was of that golden race ? 

Herm. Probably. 

Soc. But are the good any other than the prudent ? 

Herm. The prudent. 

[33.] Soc. On this account then, especially, as it appears 
to me, he speaks of them as dmmons ; because they were 
(doomones) prudent and learned. And, in our old language, 
this very name occurs. Hence both he, and many other 
poets, say well, who say that when a good man shall have 
reached his end, he receives a mighty destiny and honour, 
and becomes a daemon, according to the appellation of pru¬ 
dence. I therefore give (my vote)'®® for this, that every' 

" In Hesiod's Works and Days, v. 120, the pretent text .jos more cor¬ 
rectly Tata, instead of Moipa, while Plato, in Itep. v. p. 4G8, E., has 
more correctly rAiOovm than coXfovrai. 

. “• After riOf/tai, wo must understand as shown by the pas¬ 
sage quoted by myself on Soph. PhilocL 1445, or as shown here 

by tho subsequent 

• Stolbaum omita ravra with a single MS, He should nave inserted 
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diemon (loarned) man, who ia good, is dsemon-Iike, both while 
living and when dead, and is properly called a diefnon. 

Harm. And I, Socrates, seem to myself to give entirely 
the same vote with you on this point. But what can the 
name of hero be ? 

Soc, This is by no means difficult to understand. For 
their name is drawn aside a little, showing that its origin is 
from lovp. 

Ilerm. How is this? 

Soe. Do you not know that heroes are demigods ? 

Ilerm. What then ? 

{34.] Soc. All of them were doubtless begotten either 
from a god falling in love with a mortal woman, or from a 
mortal man (falling in love) with a goddess, if then you 
consider the matter according to the old Attic language, this 
too you will more clearly understand. For it will show you 
that the word (hero) is slightly drawn aside, for the sake of 
the name,® from the W'onl love, through which the heroes were 
begotten. And cither this says the heroes,® or because they 
were wise and rhetoricians, powerful and skilled in dialec¬ 
tic, and ull-suiricient to interrogate fur tVprii' is tli<! same as 
to^speak. Hence, as we just now said, in the Attic language 
they, who arc called heroes, coincide® as certain rhetoricians, 

it before ayaObg. For navra is thus ronstnntly united with AyaObg. 
Sec Loberk on Soph. Aj. 1‘I02, np irAvr ayaOip. 

* This derivation dcpi-nds on the affinity between i/pug and fpug. 

* This is the literal version of the nuiisciiKieal tireck, ^roi rowro \iyu 
roig ppuag, which I cannot understand ; nor ronld Ficinus, whose Ter; 
sion is, “ aut hinc hcronm cat iioincn dnetum.” Opportunely then does 
the best M8. Oud. read Xiynv, by the aid of which it is easy to see that 
Flato wrote t/roi it tovtov \fy‘ tTi>ai robg fipuag, i. c. “ cither from this 
(love) say thou the heroes are.” 

* After Ipurav, Stephens wished to insert cal AiroKplvteOai. For in p. 
390, § 16, the dialectician is said to be ipiorav cat AiroKpivtaOm iirurra- 

Ficinus has “ ad intcrroaandnm disscrcudnmque promp- 
tissimi.” Fnim whence Stalbaum endciivoiircd to elicit Xiyuv, to pre¬ 
serve the train of thought between \cyiiv and itpttv. He should have 
siigicested ipurSv eal iipuv, which latter verb Plato naturally explains 
by Xiyttv, for itjis very rare in Greek. It is however found m Hesiod. 
Incog. 38, EfprSeai (MoueaiyrA r' ibvra —quoted by Heindorf. 

* So we may perhaps render erv/t/3alvomnv. But os the translation of 
Ficinus is “ videntur,” it would seem that he found in his MS. 

onetv, a corruption, I suspect, for mi/t^myovny, i. e. “ harmonize,’’ as in 
$ 41, vvfifvytJ. 
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inArrogators, and lovers:® so that the genus of rhetoricians 
and Bophisls becomes an heroic tribe. This, indeed, is not 
difficult to understand; but rather this respecting men, why 
they are called dyOpunoi. Can yog tell the reason ? 

Herm. From whence, my good (man), can I? And in¬ 
deed were I at all able to find this out, I shall not exert my- 
selfj through my thinking that you will more easily discover 
it than myself. 

Soe. You appear to mo to rely on the inspiration of Euthy- 
phron. 

Herm. Evidently so. 

Soc. And rightly relying. For I now seem to myself* to 
understand it in a clever manner; and I shall run the risk, if 
I do not take care, of becoming to-day wiser than is fitting. 
[35.] But consider what I am saying. For this ought in the 
first place to be understood concerning names, that we often 
introduce letters, and (oftentake some away, while we give 
names, as we please: and (often)’* change the acute syllables. 
As when we say Ad iptXoe (a friend of Dis): for, in order 
that there may be a noun instead of a verb, wo take away the 
second lura, and, instead of an acute syllable in the middle, 
we pronounce a grave one. But on the contrary, in othprs 
.we introduce letters, and others again, with a graver accent, 
we pronounce with a more acute one.® 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soe. Of these things one, as it appears to me, takes place 
in the name uvOpwn-oc (man); for a noun is generated fram a 
verb, one letter, a, being taken away,*® and the end of the 
word becoming more grave. 

Herm. How do you mean ? 

• The MSS. vaiy'betweon ipwriiricot and ipurueoi. Ficiuns found both 
in hU MS. For his version is, " disputaUires et amatorii.” Stalbaum 
omits Ipurycol, although Plato had just above shown the airinity between 

and To this passage is to bo referred (he gl. of Ktymol. M. in 

Hpwtc- dwd rije ipiuriiatue JmXritriicoi vnp-ij dwA rwvipwrwv ik 

ipwruv ydp iyivovro -oi y&p Oeoi Ovijralc ywai^l irui'cpvdiuvot 

iiroiow rb r&v qpiiwv yivof. 

»—» This “often" is found only in Ficinus—“ siepe etiam demimna" 
—and again, “ aaepenumero transmutamus." 

• From the MS. of Serranus, whoso version is, “ ct ^uto acute pronun- ' 
tubunus, gravitcr pronuntiamus,” Buttmann was led to introduce 
ripa, adopt^vby Heind., Bekk., and Stolb. 

” " For according to Uie derivation it should be dvaOponrdc.” STax.B, 
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Sae. Thus. This name (avdpurot) indicates that o^er 
animals, whu can see, neither consider, nor reason, tior contem* 

f Jate; but that man sees—for such is the meaning of oiruire—^ 

‘ and at the same time contemplates and reasons upon what he 
sees. Hence man alone, of all animals, is rightly denominated 
dvOpuiroc," contemplating what he sees. 

[36.]'*JTcm. WJiat then, shall I ask you. what follows 
after this, (and) which I would very gladly hear? 

Soc. By all means. 

Herm. As then there appears to me to be something in 
order after these; for we surely call the soul and body of man 
by some iiaine.'^ 

Soc. How not ? 

Herm. Let us, then, endeavour to divide these too, os we 
did the former subjects. 

Soc. Do you say that you have considered first the soul, that 
it has with reason this name, and afterwards so has the body ? 
Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. To speak then ofir-hand, I think that those, who called 
the soul by that name, uiidcistooil some such thing os this; 
that whenever it is present to the body, it is the cause, of its 
life, giving it the power to breatlie, and cooling it; but as 
soon as the cooling power ceases, tlie body is dissolved and 
comes to an end. From whence, as it appears to me, they 

11—11 This clause is omitted by Ficimis, and after him by Taylor. 
By its aid, however, we can restore what I’lato wrote—6 Si avOpumc Hna 
owaiirc — rovro Si lari to iwQaKt. For it is evident tliat cupojcc, tlio more 
common word, vvuuld be the interpri-tatioh of the loss common one; and 
that uiruiTE would be mentioned here as beini; one of the words, fri^ 
which fivOp-uTTos is supposed to be derived. With regard to tills descrip¬ 
tion of man, Ovid has somethiiiK similar in Metam. i.: “ Os homini sub¬ 
lime dedit, cmluinque tucri Jussit, ct crcctos !ul sidcra tollcre vultus.” 

“—“ In the arrangement of the speeches Ileindorf, whom Bekker and 
Stalbaum follow, has done all that a critic should do. But witli respect 
to the words, he has been unable to explain ueircp rotvvv, in which lie hid 
'Qc TO nplv, TO vav, i. c. “ As before, (so) now—” Ficinus hasj “ Succe- 
dere slatim superioribus mihi videtur dc anima ct corpora considcratio.” 

** Stalbaum learnedly defends the reading furnished by ten MSS., 
oijti Tt KoXoSpci', where Bekker had rejected rt. Ficinus, too, has 
“ nam anima et corpus aliqnid hominis sunt." 

1 cannot understand Xtyiic IwiOKhpaaOeu: 1 could, imoKiifv- 

oSoi," Say you that you will consider ?” Ficinus, " Quterendum primo 
de anima putas?" 
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called the aoal (i^vx4)*'* But, if 70a please, be qaiet. For 
I think I sse something canying more conviction than this 
to the followers of Euthyphron; for this, as it appears to me, 
they would despise, and consider it as fiurcicaL But consider 
whether this will please you. 

Herm. Only say it. 

[87.] Soe. ^hat else but the soul do you think contains 
and carries the nature of the whole body, so that it lives and 
goes about. 

Herm. No other. 

Soc. But what, do you not believe with Anaxagoras, that in¬ 
tellect and soul orders and holds the nature of every thing else ? 

Herm. I do. 

Soe. It will be proper then to give this name to that power 
which carries and holds nature, (pveixny^ but it may be 
called more elegantly 

Herm. Entirely so; and this latter appellation appears to 
me to be more agreeable to art than the former. 

Soc. For it is certainly so. It would however appear to 
bo truly ridiculous, if it were named, as it is formed.*'^ 

Herm. But what shall we next consider after this ? 

Soc. Are you speaking of the body ? 

Herm. Yes. 

■ Soc. In many ways this appears to me, whether one causes 
it to deflect little or much.'^ For some say it is the sepulchre 

From the affinity between ^vxo£> “ cold,” and ^vxv. “ soul," which 
some considered to bo w.inn, otheni cold, os we learn from Aristotle, 
ITcpi fuxee. >• 223, quoted by titalhium, Atd tal rote ivojianv iucoKov- 
Ooveiv, ol ftiv rh Ofpfthv Xtyovree, on iiA rovro cai rif Zijv &v6fuiartu, 
oi Sk rb Avavpobv xal r^v KardtJ/vSiv KakftaOai ^vx^v. 

And it was perhaps in ridicule of this theory, that Socrates wrote die 
ABsopic fable of the person who blew hot and cold with the same breath. . 

*' By the change of fvm into t/tv. See Eustath. IX. A. p. 22, 50, Bas. 
d Heusde was not the llrst to arrange the speeches in a correct 
order. For Ficinus had done so already. 

" Stalbaum’s translation is, “ Tho name of the body seems to me to 
be many-fold; if any one causes it to deflect even a little, it is still 
many-fold.” But this is at variance equally witbsthe Greek words and 
with common sense. He did not perceive that Flato wrote IldXX* fx'w 
futi ioui rovrb ye, &v pku q afiutpbv n ne wapaeXi'vy tt ml trdw, i. e. 
“^his word (body) seems to me to have many (megmngs), whether any 
one causes it to deflect either little or much: ” where the edd. have IleX- 
Xirxp —eiiiKpdv ne—ml raw. 
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of the soul, as being buried** at the present time; and on the 
other hand, because whatever the soul marks out it marks out by 
the. body; on this account it is properly called a mark. [38. ] 
The followers however of Orpheus appear to me to have 
founded this name, especially since the soul suffers a punish¬ 
ment on account of the things it suffers;®* and that it may 
be preserved, it has this enclosure, tlie image of a prison; and 
that (the body), as it is called, is the saving of the soul, until 
it (the soul) shall have paid the penalty due; and that there 
is no need of introducing®* a single letter. 

Herm. On this, it appears to me, Socrates, enougli has been 
said. But about the names of the gods, could we, in the 
same manner as you have just now spoken about Zeus, con¬ 
sider by what propriety their names arc laid down. 

Soc. By Zeus, Ilermogenes, if we possessed any mind, (we 
should have)®* one the most beautiful mctliod, (by confessing) 

'• This was the doclrine of Philolaus the Pythaporciiii, in Ihe passan 
prcst-rx’ed by Clemens Alexandr. Strum, lib. iii. p. lO;;, Maprvpiovrat ci 
tai oi ToXaioi BioXoyoi rt rat pdyrtic, dig iiA rivn rifiioplai’ & ^vxd 
iripan avvkttvKTai, Kal KaOamp iv awpari Todri/i reOoirrni, i._c. “ The 
ancient theolupists and priests also testify that this sutil ^is united with 
body for tlie 8;iko of sulfcrini; punisliiiieiit; and that it is buried in a 
body, as in a sepulchre.” T. 

•• 1 confess I cannot unilersbind c'lVijv lifavaiig —i5v 5^ Ivtita olcuoi, 
nor could Fieinus, whose version is, “ quod niiimn in eorpore hoc dclic- 
toruin dot ptenas,” wliieli ttives a sense perfectly intellieiiile; but not to 
be obtained from the Creek. .Some error had crept in here iiefore the 
time of Stobams, who htu quoted this passiiRc iu ICcIoi;> Physic, p. 86, 
where Cesner lias Riven the version of Fieinus. Perhaps Piute wrote 
liKtiv Stcoiai)g rqc j'oXflC <o>' <* kKiX ov iiloimy. For tlins 

Itft is said SmertKiig of the Rrave in § '13, and llep. i. p. 3TO, D^, rhv 
ivBASt Atudiaavra fit iiaX Siiovai dtcqi': ii. p. 3G.'), A., rtXirde —at rifv 
ixtl KaK&v atroXvovaiv ypag: p. 360, A., lyAiSov fiicqv tiaaopiy, &y Ay 
iyOASt Aiuci)<tii>pty. The followers of Oiqihcus seem to have thought 
with Juvenal, *' Excniplu qnoilcunque malu committitur, ipsi Displicct 
auctoii: prima est hasc ultio quod, sc Judico nemo noeens ubsolvitur,” 
and with Cicero iu Milon. } 2.3, ” pauiam semper ante oculos versari pu- 
tant, qni pcccnvcrunt.” Or we might read Sty 6 yegig oi tilaait “ which 
the dead bod^ does not siilfcr.” For the Orphic verse might have been 
♦oX'i ci'iHiv uiv ^i^“vii’ 6 vuepAg. The preceding is however 

not the only error here. For the version of Fieinus points to a lacuna, 
which it were cosy to supply by the aid of Etymol. M. in Su/<a. 

*■ 1 have translated wopaycin “ to introduce." Fieinus has “ nequo 
iiteram aliquam a4jicMndam putant,” Which leads to lirAyuy- 

*• Ileindorf says that it is easy to supply Ixmpiy Ay mv-^TnmclilraoOai. 
But words are not to be thus supplied at randoni. Fieinus has “ priecipa 
urn Kctitudinis modum arbitraremur, fateri—” 
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that we knownothing of the gods either themselves or the names 
by which they call themselves; for it is evident that they call 
themselves by correct names. But the second modo of pro* 
priety consists in our calling the gods by those names, by which 
there is a law for us to invoke them in our prayers, whatever 
they are, and by whatever name they like to be addressed, 
since we know of nothing else; for this appears to me to have 
been beautifully ordained. [39.] If you are willing, therefore^ 
let us consider this point, having previously, as it were, de¬ 
clared to tho gods, that we shall speculate nothing about 
them—for we do not think ourselves worthy to do so—but 
about the men, whnt thoughts they had, when they gave 
the names; fur this will not expose us to their wrath. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to speak with modera¬ 
tion ; let us therefore net in this manner. 

Soc, Ought we not then to begin, according to custom, 
from Ilestia?*® 

Herm. It is just what we should. 

Soc. What then shall we say the person intended, who gave 
the name of ’Raria ? 

Herm. By Zeus, I do not think this is an easy tiling.^* 

Soc. Tlic men, O good llcrmogcnes, who first founded 
names, seem almost to be no mean pemons, but conversant 
with liigh subjects and discourses on them.^’^ 

Herm. What then ? 

Soc. It seems to me that the founding of names was the 
work of some such men. And indeed, if any one considers 
foreign names, what each means is not the less discovered. 
[40. J For instance, in the case of that which we call OWo, 
there are, who call it 'Raia, ''“‘and others again Woia.^ In 

** The goddess vrhom the Greeks called 'Eirria, was the Vesta of the 
Romans. From which it would seem that the Greek word had orimn- 
ally the digamma 1 placed heforc the aspirate, just as we have a to heforo 
h in some words. The altar of the deity wiis in the centre, as it were, of 
the house, andsacriflccs commenced with her; because, as Plato says in 
the Timwus, she was the oldest of all tho gods; br rather the pivot on 
which all tho others turned. 

** Ficinus, ** facile inventu,*' as if his MS. had yvami instead of dvat. 

* Originally /urcwpoXdyot and AioXeaxat were taken in a good sense; 
but snbseqncntly in a bad one, as shown respectively by Phsedr. $ 120, 
and Rep. vi. p, 488, quoted by Heindorf. Add Aristoph. N<^. 148. 

*■—* It ia not known in what dialect oina became icla: but Acla 
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the first place then, according to one of these names (’EvH), 
the existence of things (OWa) has a right to be called 'Em-la ; 
and again, because wo call that which participates in exist* 
ence bj the muiie of ’Effri'a, it would on this ground be pro* 
perly called 'Effria: for we too seem of old to have pronounced 
Obaia, Moreover, if any one betirs in mind the busi* 

ness of sacrifice, he will deem that this was in the tlmughts 
of those who instituted (tlic names). For it is likely, that 
they, who called Oboia (Ousia), tlie existence of all things, 
'Effria (llestia), sacrificed to llestia before all the gods. But 
they who called it ’Llaia (Osia), would nearly, according 'to 
Heraclitus, consider that all things move, and nothing is at 
rest. The cause therefore and leailcrof things with them was 
TO otdovy (the pushing on): and lienee they very properly 
called it ’lloriu ((Jsia).''^^ And thus much let it be said as if 
from those who know nothing.''^'-’ But, after I lestia, it is just to 
speculate about Bhea and Kronos, although wc have discussed 
already the name of Kronos. But, perhaps, 1 say nothing to 
the purpose. 

[dl.J Her HI. AVhy so, Socrates? 

Soc. I iK-rccive, (my) good man, a certain hive®* of wisdom. 

Ilerm. (Jf what kind is it ? 

Soc. It IS almost ridiculous to mention it; and yet 1 think 
it has some plausibility. 

Herm. What is tliis? 

Soc. I seem to myself to sec lleracleitus speaking artlessly** 

for oiaia is round in the Doric of Archytos and Oi'ollns, quoted hy 
Stobtens, p. 7(1, iiad p. 41. 

” TliU may fairiy bo doubti-d. They more proiiably pronounced U 
'Ovinv, the very word found in MS. find. Hut sui'li a prunnneiation 
would not suit the arpiniciit. Slalbanni has iiowv%'i'r acutely seen that 
in Eoia, or rather 'Eirin, there is perliajis an allnsinn to tlie doctrine of 
the ^ BIcatic school, who considered the universu as a “ one-ncss,*' i, c. 
'Ein’a, derived from EZj, as Oiiria is from Ri/ii, 

For 'Qmn is derived from *U<ric, the root of which is 'Q0iw ," I push.” 

^ • From this it is evident tliat the wliole of the preceding derivation of 
'Eerr/a is a ridicule of those, whom Plato considered as knowing nothing 
on the subject; although it U quite clear that 'Kerta is derived from 
qvr-ai, the tliird pers. perf. pass, of VZInpat, and means that point at the 
centre of the universe, where sits the power that gives motion to oil the 
particles of matter around it. 

•• This is a favourite metaphor of Plato. Heindorf refers to Menu, p. 
77, A. i .3, and Hep. v. p. 430, A. 

" I nave translated drlxvwc "artlessly,” and united it to Vfyovro, to 
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Bone old wise saw about S^nps and Rhea, which Homer too 
asserts. • 

Herm, How say you this ? 

Soc. Heracleitus says some where that all things move, and 
nothing is at rest; and comparing things to the flowing 
of a river, observes that “Thou canst not twice into the 
same stream go.”®* 

Herm. Such is the fact. 

Soe. What tl»en, does lie appear to you to think difierently 
from Heracleitus, who gave the names of Rhea and Kronos to 
the progenitors of the other gods ? And do you think that 
Heracleitus by chance assigned to both of them tlie names of 
flowing streams?*® As then®^ Homer (II. xiv. 201) calls 
Ocean the generation of tlie gods, and Tetliys their mother, 
so I think- the same is asserted by Hesiod.®® Likewise 
Orpheus s.'iys sonic where, 

Ocenn with lovely streams ilid first be|;in 
Marriage, and wedded 'fethys, sister-kin. 

Consider tlien, how all these harmonize with each, and all 
tend to the doctrine of Ilcraelcitus. 

[42.] Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to say something 
.to the purpose. I do not liowovcr understand wliat the namn 
Tethys means. 

Soc. Surely it nearly implies this of itself, that there is a 
name of a fountain concealed; for that which is percolated,*® 
and strained through, is the representation of a fountain; and 
from both these names the name Tethys®’ is composed. 

show what Pinto really thought of the doetrinu of Heracleitus, as being 
Kroniko, that is, old niid silly, as in Aristoph. Pint. Ml, 

** As tho words of Heracleitus fall into a Choliambic verse, Aiettf riv 
aMv mrafibp owe Av i/t/iaiiit, I have designedly introduced a metrical 
version. 

** To understand this, Bultmann conceived that Plato alluded to a 
fancied allinity between Kpui'oc and K.pavvl>{. “ a rivulet.” 

** Instoad of ai, adopted by Bckk. and Stall), from nearly all the MSS., 
Stephens has oSv, and so MS. Gud., which is far preferable to aS. Heindorf 

indeed refers to } 48, wtnrtp oiroi BirraXoi. But P&to wrote alinrep pvv _ 

•* “In Theogon. v. 337, Hesiod says that Ocean and Tethys were the 
parents of rivers and ocean nymphs, but not of all the gods.” Heisu. 

*• The reading Itarruiitpov, in lieu of tiarro/iivov, which Kuhnken 
on Timanis. p. 80, discovered in Proclus on tho Timieus, p. *2^, has been 
aubseguentty found in five MSS. 

*' Por ritOilc was supposed to have some affinity with rd ^^9oSv. 
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flerm' This, Socrates, is elegant. 

Soc. How is not about to be?^ But what is>after this? 
Of Zeus we have already spoken. 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. Let us then speak of his brothers, Poseidon and Pluto, 
and of that other nnme^ by which he is called. 

Herm. By all means.' 

Soc. The name then of Poseidon appears to me to have 
been given by*" the party first naming it, bcuniise the nature 
of the sea stopped him when walking, and did not permit 
him to pnx-eed any further, but became ns it were a chain to 
his feet. He therefore denominated tlic ruler of this power 
IloctiSiif, as nom-ctiTftot being (a feot-chaincr). But the 
e was pcrhn]>s added for tlie sake uf elegance. And perhaps 
too it would not mean this; but two W were originally spoken 
insti'nd of a ; signifying that tliis god is niueli-knowing.** 
And perhaps likewise he was dmioniinatisl « miiMii’ (the slink* 
ing), from ceitiv (to slinke), ami tt ami c were added.** [43.] 
But flXovraii/ (Pluto) was so called from tin; gift uf FlXovroc 
(wealth), beeanse riches arc dug out of the bowels of the 
earth.'* But by the appellation Alcijr, the multitude appear 
to me to umlcrstand that to was s|ioken uf, and that, 

being tcrritic'd at this name, they call him Pluto. 

Hvrm. But how does it seem, Socrates, to you ? 

In many ways do miMi ajipear to me. indeed to have 
erred about the power of this god, and to have a fear of him, 
who is not worthy of it. For they fear that, when any one 

* Iteind. was the lirst to restore T» !' oi’ insteiid of fiiWu from 

MS. Uud. And su perhaps Piciiius found in liis MS. pur his renion 
is “ Quid iii ? ’’ 

“ This wiM Aieqc- * 

" Ilcindorf, ivhom StaUiaum should have followed, has properly in¬ 
serted I'lro, preserved only in the lie.st MS. (Jiid. 

Fur IloXX-ficiiiv would thus be formed, similar to iroXXd tlSuc, 
“ inueh-knowinfr.” 

** Curnarius, perceiving that muav eoiild not bcenme tromSuv by ad¬ 
ding ir and d, proposed to read ri ir eat ri o eat rb a ; and so one MS. 
sub^ucntly collaKd.' Ilcindorf however says that the o is to be got 
licom o ntaiv. 

“ In aUiision to this notion, iGsehyIns says in S. Th. 9'18, fnrb yag 
irXovroc dPuacoc Icrat. Sec more in Spuiihcim’s Commentary on Call!- 
maeh. p. SB. 

“ The word dnjig is either “ unseen ” or “ unseemly,**—both equally 
lAited to the receptacle for the dead. 
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US dies, he remains" there for ever, and that* the soul, 
divested the body, departs to him, “this too tliey fear.“ 
But all these things, the empire of the god, and his name, 
appear to me to tend to something the same. 

Herm. How so ? ’ 

Soc, I will tell you what appears to me. For tell me, 
Which of these is tlie stronger bond to any animal whatever, 
so as to cause it to remain in any place whatever, necessity, 
or desire ? • 

Herm. Desire, Socrates, is by far the superior. 

[44.] iioc. Do you not think that many would fly from 
Hades, unless it held those who go thither by the strongest 
bond? 

Herm. Tliis is evident. 

Soc. It binds them then, as it appears, by a certain desire; 
since it binds tlieni with the greatest bond, and not with 
necessity. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Now are 11101*0 not many desires ? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. It binds them therefore with the gi'entcst of all desires, 
if it is about to bind them with the greatest of bonds. 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. Is there then any greater desire, than when any one, 
by associating with another, thinks that, through him, he shall 
become a better man ? 

Herm. By Zeus, Socrates, there is not any whatever. 

Soc. On this aceoiint, llerniogenes, let us say, that not one 
of those thero'*^ is willing to coine liither, not even the Syrens 
themselves; “ but that both they, and all otiicrs, are en- 
cluintcd: such beautiful discourses does Pluto, it seems, 
know how to utter. And by this n-asoning this god is both 
a perfect sopliist, and a great benefactor to those with him; 
and who sends up to those here such good things; so many 
things doi‘3 he have in suiau'fluity; and from hence he litis the 

** Instead of tffri, one would prefer larai. Ficir.us has “ quod nemo— 
hue redil,” i. c. ou nirfiiri rif. Uu Kiirfi/it sue Person Mud. 1011. 

This clause Fii'inus has properly omitted. 

Instead of rwi' ImOcr, one would prefer, ns I have translated, rir’ 
IbcT, unless wc omit r<3t>. ns Fieiiiiis has done, “ hue tllinc—reverti.’* 

» «• There is,” says lleindorf, “ frequent mention of the Syrens on 
Bopulcbies, but not of them in Hades.” 
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name of l&luto. [45.] And on the other hand, through*’ his 
nnwillingness to associate with men invested wkh bodies, 
but onij to have an intercourse with them, when the soul be* 
comes cleansed from all the evils and desires which were 
around the body, does he not appear to you to be n philoso¬ 
pher,**’ and to have well consider^ this, tliat he should thus 
detain them, by binding them with the desire for virtue; btit 
that if they pcfescssed the fluttcrings and mad feelings** of the 
body, not even his father Kronos would be able to detain them 
with him, in those bonds with which he was said to be bound.** 
Ham. You nearly seem, Socrates, to speak something to 
the purpose. 

Soc. The name then, O Ilcmiogcnes, of 'AfSijc, wants much 
of being (jailed ’Atctis from 'Atth'ic, “unseemly:” but it is 
much rather from knowing all beautiful®* things, that ’AfSijc 
was so called by the fabricator of nantes.** 

Herm. Be it so. But what shall we say of Dcmeter, 
and Hera, and Apollo, and Athena, and llephmstus, and Arcs, 
and of the rest of the gods 's’ 

. [46.] Soc. It a))pcar3 that Aq/o/rq/i (Demetcr) was so called 
from the gift of f<M)d, ns being ciatuaa /o/rqp, “a giving mother.” 
But''II|9a (Hera) from being,’Kpan) (beloved); as if** Zeus is 
said to have loved her, and had her (fur a wife).**' Perhaps, 
also, the founder of this name, S[>eeulating upon things on 

The syntax requires KAIAIA, not KAI simply. 

** lleindorf luis witliimt rcusun appniveil ul' the rcailina suftRcstcd by 
Heusdu, and funiidud on the version of l■'i(-inns—“ uiiiiuii philusuplii tibi 
vidctiir oflSchim viriqiie siiiiiinti pmdenlia rt cunsiliu ]incditi.” 

“ The words wroiqais and /lavia am Crequeiilly used to express any * 
strong carnal desires. Sec iny notes on Bailey’s Ilcrmcsiattax, p. 79. 

** To the bonds with which /ciis is said to have bound Iiis father, 
there is an allusion in ASsvh. Kiiin. G27, and Aristoph. 898, while 
Mocrobius, in Saturn, i. 8, has preserved the intcri>rctation of tlie legend 
given by Apollodorus. 

** Although 'Atiijc might be formed from cifw, yet there is nothing in 
that wordTo which rd KaXd can be referred, ilence there is probably 
some error here. Plato wrote, I sus^iect, pavri rqt edrw dii Sovvai n, 
i. e. “ever giving something to a person going below,” fur thus "Ailtic 
would be from o dtl coic. 

** Here, os before, and shortly aAerwords, Heindorf properly reads 
with MS. Gud, and Ficimis, ivouaroOirov fur vofioOiTov. 

** In the words uanp oiv xal there is not a particle of meaning. In 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 317, I have restored tfe m6pav ye— 
w So Stolbaom, after Matthis in Gr. Gr. | 5h9, b., explains sxnv. 
VOL. III. * 
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high, denominated ’Aitp (air) "Hpa: but, for the aalce of oon- 
cralment, 4>e placed the l^inning at the end.*^ And this you 
trill be convinced of, if you frequently pronounce the name 
“Hpo.** But Ocppc^arra (Proserpine) many are terrified at, 
and at ‘Air6\Kittv (Apollo), through a want of skill, as it ap¬ 
pears, in the propriety of names. For by making a change, 
they think upon 9iptTt<^6yt ); and this appears to them a tMng 
of dread.*^^ But it (^cppc^arra) means, that the goddess is 
wise. For while things are carried along, that which [touches 
upon],’’** and handles, and is able to follow them, will be wisdom. 
This goddess therefore may with great propriety be named 
OcpeVa^a, or something of this kind, on account of her wis¬ 
dom, and contact of that which is borne along: and hence 
the wise 'AfSqc (Pluto) associates with her, because she too is 
such (i. e. wise). But men now turn aside from this name, set¬ 
ting more value upon a good pronunciation than truth, so as to 
call her ^rppe'^arra. [47.] In like manner with respect to 
'AtriXkutv (Apollo), many, as I said before, are terrified at this 
name of the god, as if it signified something dreadful.*’* Or 
know you not this ? 

" That there is some affinity between IIPA^and AHP is true enou^. 
But to understand what Pluto »iys respecting*the placing the beginning 
at the end, we must suppose him to liavc written rb iv ipxy q, “ the 
letter q at the beriming,” instead ol' ri)i> dpxqv. 

" Boissonode, on Excerpt, ex Prod. Scliol. in Platon. Cratyl. p. 99, 
says, after Ueindorf, that di/p will be seen if one pronounces qpa qpa. Of 
this doctrine there is a ridicule in Arisloph. 'Iirw. 25, where no critic 
has yet seen, what it is cosy enough to discover by the aid of the Scholi¬ 
ast, all tlie jokes of the dramatist, concealed at present by the corruptions 
of the text. To this pitssagu of Plato, allusion is made by Athenogoros 
Legat. pro Christian. ( 18, p. 83, quoted by Stalbaum. 

** As if ^tpn-^vti were derived from mp-iiv, “ to bring," and 4diaic, 
*' slaughter.” 

** The words l^rrbptvov cal are evidently a gl. of lirafSv, Respect¬ 
ing gal, or 4, or qyovv thus introducing an interpretation into the text, I 
have written something worth reading in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. IM, 
although neither Poppo, nor Arnold, iior Bloomtield, have thought proper 
to take notice of the truths devclopeil in that volume; and 1 could now 
add not a littio more equally valuable. 

*' For 'AwdXXui' was supposed to hiivc some aiRnity with ‘AiroWiotv, 
as shown by iEschylus in Agam. IU48, 'AwoXXov —itraWAv pivoc' 
'AmuXetrac yap it ly fioXate vi ttinpoy. For so we must reail, in lieu 
of diroXXui' Ipdf ‘AirwXcaac yApob pdXie rb Stvrtpov: where oi pSXtg 
is an absurdity, that only a Hermann would have dared to defend. So 
too Euripides in Phaiithont. Fr. has 'O xpotefsyylc "HXi', iSg p,’ dsrwX*. 
Mg' Ke'c roSd* *AirdXXwi> Ip^vwg cXp{ft /Sporolg. 
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Herm. I (know it) very well; and yon speak the troth. • 

Soc. But this name, as it appears to me, is most beantifully 
laid down, with re8j>ect to the power of the god. 

Herm. How? 

Soc. I will endeavour to tell you what the fact appears to 
me. For there is no other name, which, although one, fits®* 
better with four powers of this god, so as to touch upon 
them all, and to show, in a certain manner, his art in music, 
prophecy, medicine, and archery. 

Herm. Tell me, then; for you seem to me to speak of this 
name ns something strange. 

Soc. This name then is well fitted, as belonging to a mu¬ 
sical god. For, in the first place, would not purgations and puri- 
.ficatious, hotli according to the arts of medicine and prophecy, 
and likewise the going round with torches steeped in drugs, 
ordered by medical men and prophets,®® and the lustrations 
on such occasions,®'* and thcj sprinklings, would not (I say] 
all these be able (to do)®* one tiling, (namely,) to render s 
man pure, both in body and soul ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

S 48.] Soc. Will not then the god who purifies, who washes, 
who releases us from such evils, be of such (a name) ? 

" Ilcindorf, whom SUiIbaiim follows, nduplnd iippoaiv from MS. Gud., 
with which many MSS. coincide. Uut in that ciiso ap should be omitted. 
For oiiK loTtp 8n di' {jpftoitp is a solo’cism, as I liavc shown on Prom. 
299. Other MSS. offer np/iotr/iivov in_^Iieu of iippomv iv op. But in 
that case we must rcail oSk iirrip o, rt ap opop' fJi; iippoapivop, Plato 
wrote, I suspect, oi> yap iarip or loop opopa paWop iippoapi pop— 

“ They, who have seen in a Komaii Catholic chiipcl tJie yoiiiii; choristeri 
going round with censers filled with frankincense, will he the best able tc 
understand this passage; which is well illustrated by Cosaubon on Thco. 
pfiiast. Character, xvi., and Turnebus Adversar. iv. 15, where reference h 
made to Virgil. JEn. vi. 220, “ Idem ter socios pnra circnmtiilit unda: *' 
and to Tibullus, i. 5, “ Ipscque ter centum lustravi sulfure puro. Carmine 
quum mogico prscciniiisset anus;" from which hist passage one would 
have suspected that Plato wrote uayiK^n and payueoie, instead of pavn- 
Kt^p and paPTiKote, were it not that paprix^p has reference to what had 
just been stated. 

** 1 confess 1 do not understand ip rote roioiroie, omitted by Ficinus; 
while one MS. has rd ip rourotc. I could have undentood cal al wtpt- 
0cuftecic rt cal rd Xovrpd teat ai wtpipaptnte Ip rt rate larpicoic ^apud- 
KOte cai rote itayicoic cal ip rote roiouroic- For ail t^eo are alluded to 
in £urip. Helen. 872—878. 

** Heindorf says S6pac9at is hero “ to be able to do ;" and Stalbaum 
refers to PhUeb. p. 23, A., Gorg. p. 45.3, Phasdr. p. 275, A. 

Y 2 
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• Herm. Perfectly so. 

Soc. According then to the relcasings and washings whiclh 
he affords, as being the physieian in the case of Such-like 
things, he will be properly called ’AvoXovuv (the washer). But 
according to his prophetic power, and truth and simplicity, 
for these two are the same,*’*' he would most properly be called 
'AitXqSc (simple), as the Thessalians call him now^^ [for all 
the Thessalians call this god 'AjrXiii'].’''* But, on account of 
his being ever mighty in shooting arrows by his skill in 
archery,®” he is ’Att-/9d\X(i»v (ever-darting).™ But with 
respect to his musical power, it is proper to understand 
that, os in the words unoXovfinc (a follower), and uKoirte (a 
wife), a often signilies the same as together; so here (a and 
ToXibi signify)’* ri)i' bfiov iroXiiijiv (the rolling together), both, 
about heaven, which men call voXomy'^ (the poles); and about 
the harmony existing in song, which is called symphony; 
because all tliese, as the clever in music and ivstronomy assert, 
cause all tilings to roll together with a certain harmony.’® 

"* Instead of rn/iror yiip irtriv, the sense manifestly requires roiru 
yip lariv ?»>, i. c. ** for tliese two are one." With regard to the identity 
of truth and siinpliLily, it will Is- siillieient to quote the well-known verso 
of Euripides, 'AtrXoSf o pv9oc rije aXtiOiiai; hpv, in Plunn, '172. 

, III lieu of iiairip oSv, I have translated as if the Greek wero &9Tetp 
vvv. Sea at § 11. Uf vourse I am aware that iSnTrfp oSt> are sometimes 
found thus united. But nil the passages are eormpt, and hare been cor¬ 
rected by myself in The Surplice, No._22, April 25, 1816. _ 

■ The words within bmckets arc evidently an interpolation. 

** On the snhji'Ct of Apollo’s skill in archery, there is an elegant Pseudo- 
Babriim fable. No. 68, amongst those discovered a few years ago in an 
Athoa MS., in a more perfect state than it had been previously in a Vati¬ 
can one; but which 1 partially emended on the Pseudo-Platonic Sisy¬ 
phus, § 5, n. 3, and restored completely in Uevuc dc Philologie, T. it. p. 725. 

Pluto, remembering no doiihl the cnminutahility uf the cognate let¬ 
ters w and p, considered ‘A-n6X\wv us an abbreviation uf Ati-paX\it», 

" The words within luncs have been liappily preserved in the version 
of Ficimis alone, “ in his quoque a et polUo tignijieant versionem, qua 
simiil ot una peragitur,” and wo thus get rid of Stalbaum’s 'ab^ve 
attempt to explain and correct a corrupt text. 

” With ro^rd to the etymology, it was evidently ridiculed by Aristoph. 
in 'Opi/. 181, ’Ori*} troXcT rig ravra sat filpytrat Td jrtivra, tii roSr' 
ti raXcTrai vvv iriXoc: whicl^Cohot, whom Holden has incorrectly fol¬ 
lowed, should have emended os 1 hare dune, and not have rejected as 
an inieriwlaiion. 

t* Plato alludes here to the so-called harmony of the spheres, whicll 
was founded on tho similarity of the phtenomcna of light and soua^ 
over both of which Apollo presided. For as there ore soyen prismatio 
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Now this*, god presides over harmony, ofunroXZy, (causing .to 
roll) all these things together, both among gods.and men. 
[ 49.3 As therefore we call o^duXcvOoc (following together) 
and o/ioKoinc (lying together), uKoXovOoe and axoirte, by 
changing 0 into a, so likewise wo denominate ’A»dXXwv, who 
was buimoXuy, by inserting another \, because it would have 
been^^synonynious with the hai'sh nanie.^® And this some 
at the present day suspecting, in consequence of the value 
of this name not being rightly considered, are terrifled at it, 
as if it signified sonic destruction. Hut, ns was just now 
stated, tlie much "** is laid down, touching upon all the powers 
of the god, his simple, ever-darting, jiurifying, and together- 
rolling nature. But the iinine of tlie Movrat (Muses), and of 
music universally, some oiie,'^ as it seems, made from ftuaOat 
(to inquire), and fnmi investigation and philosophy. But 
Atfrut (Latona), (is derived) from the mildness of the god¬ 
dess, ’"-with reference to lier licing iOiXtifuoy (willing), in 
what any one might miiiest; but {Mirliaps, as foreigners call 
her; for many call her AiiOu. It seems tlicn that she was 
called At/Obt by those calling her by this name, with reference 
not to the i-oughness, but tlie gentleness and smootliness of her 
manner.™ [.50.] But “Apre/ntj (Diana) appears to be (so 

colours, from wUcace tho sun wjls called, liy the Chaldirans, a soven-rayod 
god, so there are sevni note.s iu the diatonic scale of sound. For a list 
of the writers on tho harmony of the sjdiercs, the render must turn to 
Fahricius on Sext. Knipiric. Advers. Music, p. 3(1.3. 

” Ficinus has, “ a'quivocum fuissi-t,” which leails to o/uJvwpov dv 
iyiyvtTO. 

” i. c. dxoWvav, “ destroying.” 

’• Heindorf, justly ohjecting to iroXi, felt half inclined to oinit^it, with 
MS. Gud. Stalhaum wonhl read with one MS.yo bl woXi) paVXov— 
Ficinus has “ re vem.” Perhaps Plato wrote ro ci StH voXX^v afuXXav 
toy, i. e. ovo/ia, “But the name which has gone through 11 great contest 
or we may read ro ii ttoXovv iutoI XX »; tyi, i. e. “ but the word yoXovy 
with two X or one." 

” Between rovro and iiriavoiianv, rtg has perhaps dropt out; unless 
we read iTriavoftairav with M.S. Guil., which ilciiidorf adopted. 

n — n This derivation, and indeed the whole piossigc, would have been 
perfectly unintelligible, but fur the gloss in Ktyiiiol, M. Aqrw’ wapd ro 
Xtfiw, ri XavOavnf o fiiv nXaruivi^iimv'EXn)Tii‘iXtfiftuivyip ^Otug cat 
wpacia yal vavrag IXtovoa* card H rtvag rb ydp i'littpov mi w^at), 

Ik toS imXfXriaOat tuv ilg air^v trXij/iptXijudToiv ifhfaiytrai' o li 
‘Aplarafxog irnpd ro Xfi rA 6<Xu .—xai ro Xij ro wX.i Aoipucug’ iiriiib 3 dv 
ng 0iXi|, rap’ oArqc Xa/tpdvti. From hence Bultinann was led to be¬ 
lieve that tho writer of the gloss found in his copy of Plato not iOtXbfunm, 
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cilled) on account of her conduct being Apn/nie,'’^ lawless and 
orderly through her desire of virginity.*® Perhaps also the 
founder of her name so called her, as being cognizant of 
virtue.*^ And it may be, that hating the dporoi'** (ploughing) 
of man in a woman, or through some of these or ^1 of them, 
the founder of the name gave it to the goddess. 

Herm. But what is Dionysus and Aphrodite ? 

Soc. Ton are asking about great things, O son of Hip* 
ponicus. But the manner of the appellations given to these 
divinities, has been said to be both serious and jocose. Ask 
therefore others about the serious manner;** but nothing 

but l\tqfiova. Ho ouabt rather to have said that Plato probably wrote 
to this oirect — AijTfci ti arri rijs vpaorijrof riji; Ototi Kara rit lOtKiffiova 
civnt Souvai, <Si' av tic ti airprat* loc y&p Uvoi KaXovirl Tivec, t6 Xqv ri 
iOtXtiv: loctic Koi ’K\ii}Tm' «0' jje, row c cic a^ypimivov, yiyvtToi 
Atfrw; >/ irAvrac tXEOwirn' n-iiXXoi Sk Kiti AiiOitt KoXoi'irr t6 yip ^fitpov Kai 
npaov Ik tov iwiKiXiitrOai t&v ilc ai’irtir rrXq/tjucXiiirdwrAii' l/ipaiviTai‘ 
ioittv oilw TTpuc TO p>) Tpaxi row ffiovc AWi to XeTow Aifriii tmXijaOai. 
i. c. “ But Aqru (Latunn) (is derived) from the mildness of the goddess, 
with reference to her being willing to give something of what any one 
may request. For us some foreigners say, t& Xqw means “ to be willing.” 
Perhaps too (her name was) ’J-lXEqriii, from which, the c being twice 
taken away, there becomes Aqrdi, “ who pities all.” Many too call her 
AqSiii. For her gentleness and mildness is shown by her forgetting those 
who sin against her. It seems then that she is called Aqrw from not the 
roughness, but the smoothness of her conduct.” This ai least would be 
worthy of Plato, which cannot be said of the rubbish in the text. 

'* This derivation is adopted by the Etymol. M. and his transcriber 
Kustathins; from whom it would seem that Plato wrote'Apre/uc ti did 
t6 dpTt/tic 4 apTiav, sard r6 tiirfiiov. 

*° As shown by Callimachus 11. in Dion. 6. doc pot irap9tplyy. 

•* By what process 'Apre/uc could be derived from, or explained l»y, 
dptrqc loropa, even Plato, or the philosophers whom ho is ridiculing, 
would have been unable to state. By turning however to Etymol. M. in 
'Ayrrpic' q 0(6c dcpdrcplc ric oSoa ») r6v dipa rifivovira’ i) awr^ yip ion 
rg SsXqpq, it is easy to see that Plato probably wroto Ivwc Si dipa 
Tl/ivovaa ti aoTpa: with which ^may bo compared the expression of 
Euripides in Fhmn. 1, 'O iv dorpoic oApaivc rluvuv Miv—‘HXu. 
Stalliaum indeed says that the reader must bo as stupid as the stump ot a 
Ueo not to sec that Plato is here having a bit of fun. But even fun on^t 
to be something more than folly merely. ' 

** On the metaphorical use of dporov, see Hemsterhuis on Lucian. 
Timon. § 17; D’Orvill on Chariton, p. 345, ed. Lips: Bcigler on Alci- 
phron i. 6; myself on .£sch. Eum. 400; Peerlkamp in Bibliothec. Crit. 
NOT. T. i. p. 90: Winckelmann on Plutarch, Amator. p. 757. 

" Plato, who had been partly initiated in the mysteries of Demeter 
and Dionysus, where the meanings of those names were expounded in a 
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hinders ds from relating the jocose; for these deities ^re 
lovers of jesting and sport. Now Atdwtme (Dionypus) would 
be the giver of wine, and may be jocosdy called AtS-iuVvffoc. 
And olyoc (wine) may be most justly called oliSi^vc, because 
it makes the miyority of those who drink it to have wi^ not 
having it (before).*'* But, with respect to Aphrodite, it is 
not proper to contradict®* Hesiod, (Theog. 195,) but to allow 
that she was called through her generation from 

d^pot (foam). 

6 51.].//erm. But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you 
not forget either Athena, or Hephasstus, or Ares. 

Soc, For it is by no means reasonable. 

Herm. It is not. 

Soc. One of the names of her, (Athena,) it is not difficult 
to say why it was imposed. 

Herm. Which? 

Soc. We surely coll her Pallas ? 

Herm. How not ? 

Soc. Considering then this name to have been formed 
from dancing in armour,** we sliall, as it appears to me, think 
properly; for to lift up oneself or any thing else on high, 
either from, the earth, or to shake or be shaken in the hands, 
we call it to make to*’ dmicc and to dance. 


suriuus manner. Oius avoids tlic necessity of breaking his oath of secrecy. 
So Herodotus constantly docs by his fonnula, (Sirro/id /nx hivOw. 

** With this passage may be compared the expression in Horace, ap¬ 
plied to the wine bottle, “ Tu Icne tormentum iiigcnio admoves Plcramque 
diiro;" although Shakspeare says that “ when the wine is in, tlic wit is out.” 

** Plato said this, because lie doubtless knew that Kiiripidcs hod, in 
Tro. 992, given a less favourable etymology in the words—Td pupd ydp 
srdvr' &fpom iil cpaivti |9poroTc, ^IIc rovvofi dpOolc loriv 'A0po2iri|, 
Kvirptc. For so I would have edited that passage, had tlic dissertation 
of Lydus weri Mjfviav, been published in 1807, who says, in»p. 88—212, 
Eipixidvc el ‘Appodirqv aiir^v aftoT diw/iaoflqt'at Ik roS dppova; 
ipwvrac aVortXcTv. 

** How Plato could assert that TlaXXdc has any affinity with Iv roTc 
StrXoic dpx(Te9ai, is ^t my comprehension. The Etymol. M. has more 
properly—wapA ri del wdXXciv— S6pv. I suspect tliat the passage has 
come down in on imperfect state, and that Plato wrote something to this 
effect—<iw6 vo5 woXA £XXta0ai ^yoiatvm —and shortly afterwards— 
furutflSuv itri yqe tia rfe iy rote wXoioic dpx^viwc* For the word 
furimpoe is paiUcularly applied to vessels seen at a distance from the 
land, and, os it were, dancmg on the water, while tho tide is flowing or 
ebbhu, or tost in a storm. 

" verb dpx*’v >■ rarely found in a transitive sense. Heindorf 
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Herm. Entirely so. 

*Soe. Tlje goddess therefore on this account (we call)^ 
Pallas. 

Herm. And properly so. But what say you of her other 
name? 

Soc. That of Athena? 

Herm. Yes. 

[52.] Soc. This name, my friend, is of greater weight. For 
the aneients appear to have considered Athena, as those of the 
present day do, who are skilled in the interpretation of 
Homer. For the majority of these, in explaining the poet, say 
that by Athena ho intended mind and intellect. Now he who 
found^ names seems to have understood some such thing as 
this respecting the gotldess; or expressing rather something 
yet greater, ho speaks of her as the intelligence of a god for 
that she is a Otoervdii, (the god-mind,) employing after a foreign 
mode a instead of i;, and taking away i and a. But perhaps 
it is not even in this way. But he called her Oeovori, as she 
understood divine concerns better than all the rest. Nor is 
it far off to say that lie was willing to call “intelligence 
in manner,” [as being this deity,]®® by the name of ’Hdordi}. 
But either the founder himself, or some persons afterwards, 
turned the name aside to something more beautiful, as they 
thought, and called her ’AOqi'da (Athena). 

Herm. But what will you say of Hephaestus ? 

Soc. Arc you asking about the noble (deity) skilled in light ? 

Herm. 1 seem so. 

Soc. Is he not evident to all as being ^aitrroe (luminous), 
having drawn to himself the 

Herm. It nearly appears so; unless [as it seems]®® it ai>- 
pears to you in some other way. 

Quotes opxK>Ttuncly Athcn. i. p. 21, A, *Iwv‘ ’£k tOv dcXuTwv jiSXKov 
upxtl<fir f plvac. 

" Ficin. “ Palladcm earn vocamus.” The verb can scarcely be omitted. 

** Ficinus has “ ut Dei mentem indnzit," os if he had found in his MS. 
vdqnv, wssripii Otov, irayti, instead of Xlyci. 

** The words within btackets, which arc on evident interpolation, 
Ficinus has correctly omitted. To understand however the etymology, 
we niust suppose 'UFo-vdq to como from 'H9oc and v6oe, and to be cor- 
mpted into^AOq-vaa. 

Ficinus adds, “ Unde Ephnstos, id est iuminis pneses, est dictns,*’ 
whidi is evidently on interpolation. 

■* The words between brackets Bekker was the drst to intiodnce from 
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Soc. B,at, that it maj not appear, aak about "Apiic (Mai^), 

Herm. 1 ask then. • 

Soc. If jou please, then, the name of "Apijc shall bo de¬ 
rived from ro dppcv (the male), and rd dySptioy (the manly). 
But if, on the other hand, (you wish it) from his harsh and 
not-te-be-turned nature, which is called apparoy,^ it will be 
proper for a god warlike every where, to bo c^cd by this 
name. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Let us then, by the gods, free ourselves from the gods; 
for I fear to discourse about them. But about some others, 
if you Avisii it, propose ns cpiestions, that you may see of what 
kind ajre the horses of Eutliyphro.'-^ 

Herm. I will do what you say, after asking you one thing 
yet about (Hermes), since Cratylus says^ that I am 

not Uermogcncs. Let us endeavour then to look into the 
name Hermes, that we may know whether he says any 
thing to the purimse. 

Soc. This name of llernK's®'* does indeed seem to pertain 
somewhat to discourse, ami to imply that with reference^ to 
his being an interpreter and a messenger, and to his stealing 
and deceiving in discourses ntnl market-dealing,'-'^ the whole 
of his business is connected with the power of speech. [54.] 
*•'-* As then we said before, (§ IM,) to tipeiy is the use of speech, 
and as Homer frequently says, ifit'iauTo, (he planned), [now 

all the MSS. They arc ^lerfi-ctly useless, nnil correctly omitted by Ficinus. 
As far os I rcmeinitcr, uc ><><*< never thus follows KivSvvtiti. Perhaps 
Plato wrote idv pif wp <rai, o£ Wiintv aliro, in dWo OiXiiy Si^p, i, e. 
“ Unless it apiiears that he, who fuunded the name, meant somettog 
else.” 

“ This word is found only in Plato, and even there very seldom. See 
llnhnben on Timteus, p. 50. 

** Here is an allusion to Homer, 11. r. 221, Sppa tSijai Olot Tpwioi 
imrot. 

“ In § 1 and 3. 

•* The words 6 'Zpppe, are evidently an explanation of roSro. 

” I have adopted xai Kara to, found in one MS. for Kai r6— 

_ •• Ficinus impropeiiy translates to dyopaaruedy, “ vehemens con- 
cionalor.’’ The reference is to Hermes, the god of gain, arising from 
dealings in a market. In enumerating these attributes of the god, 
Plato had probably in mind Aristoph. Pint. 1153—1161. 

_•*—Out of tliis mass of rubbish Ficinus has contrived to elicit some- 
^ing like wnse—” Profecto, quemadmodnm in superioribus diximus, 
irin aermonis est usus. Sepe vero do hoc Homerus ait, emesato, id cat 
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this is to plan.] From botli of these then this god,'planning 
to speak, and the speech—but tipeiv means to speak—just as 
if the name-founder gives his command to us. He, O men, 
who has planned the speaking, would be justly called 
Eipiftric.^ But we of the present times, thinking to give 
elegance to the name, denominate him 'Epft^e, Heiines. 
’“[And Iris too it seems is so called, from etpetv, (to speak,) 
because she is a messenger.] 

Herm. By Zeu^ well does Cratylus seem to me to have 
said that I am Ilermogenes. I am not indeed a ready planner 
of a discourse. 

machinatus cat. Ex utriaqnc igitor nomcn hnjus dci componitur, turn ex 
eo, quo loqui cat, tum cx co, quod inachinari et cogitare dicenda. 
Perinde noniinis auclor nobia prasciperet, Par eat, O viri, ut deum 
Ilium, qui irin cmcaato, id eat loqui machinatua cat, Iremen vocetia.” 
Different however oa thia tranalalion ia from the Greek text at preaent, it 
ia easy to sec that, instead of roilro tk /ttixavriiraitOat iori, he found in his 
MS. rovro dk ifitixavitaaro ; and made perhaps out of hia own broin 1% 
dit^orlpiMiv eSv rovriav, rov ri ttottv, o iari Xiyttv, gat rov rck XSyov 
ri ovo/ia rov Sioi kriSiro, uairtp &v t» iTrirdrrot 4uTi> d 
dvoparoOkrtic, rourov rov 6ibv, S> dvOpiairot, 8c vo cfptiv ku^iraro, 
iucalwe ip KoXdiTt Elpiptiv. And this indeed is, as regard the sub¬ 
stance, nearly what the author in all probiibility wrote. One would how¬ 
ever prefer something to this effect—r<5 rt ctpiiv, 3 XSyov xpf^ iari, to 
r«, olov xai ''0^i}(mc woXXoxoS Xiya, kpiimro — tovto Sk kpifxaprioarb 
koTi—riOu <rv' i£ dp^oriputv ydp, olpai, tovtuv tov rt tiptiv gal rov rd 
X6yov fitioapivov, rovrop rdv Otiv jripi, ovrwg iwirarm vpTv 6 opoparq- 
OiriiQ, ’U ip0piinroi, oc ri clpiiv kpqaaro, tucaitog hp gaKokro vwd vpSip 
Efprpqc: i. o. do you put down both tlie word tipiii', which means the 
uso of speech, and, what Homer frequently siwa, l/iveoro—that is, he 
planned. Fur from both of these, tlic act of speaking, and the party 
planning the things belonging to speech, I think, the founder of the name 
does, as regards this deity, thus give us an urdunnonce—“ O men, he who 
has planned the art of speaking, may be justly called by us BJpiptig." To 
arrive however at this sense, it is necessary to reject what has been inter¬ 
polated, and to correct what has become corrupt; of which latter the 
most remarkable are the change of into riOn ov: of dv into yap 
ol/uu; and of wirwcpd into wfpi oSrwc. 

***—'*• All the words between the brackets Schleiermacher, Heindorf, 
and Bekker consider os on interpolation. But who would have interpo¬ 
lated them, or why, those critics have not deigned to tell us. I suspect 
they ought to be inserted a little above, alter r6 Ai sfpstv, 8 Xdyov xptla 
ieri, to show that as both 'Ep/tqc and 'Ip<c were the messengen or the 
gods, their names were derived from the same verb tlpuv, *' to speak,” aa 
remarked^ by Eustathius, IX. A. p. 84, SO. ed. Bas. 3n ik c^pvese— 
Xiyotwat 'Ep/iqc *al ’Ip«C wopd ri slpnv, i^Sv iort. And if this notion 
of nune be correct, we must read gai yap 4 'IpVt instead of sal d yt 
IpV- 
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Soe. ft is likewise probable^ mj friend, that Fan issthe 
two-formed son of Hermes. 

Herm. Ho# so ? 

Soe. You know that speech signifies the all,'*’' and circu¬ 
lates and causes to roll perpetually; and that it is two-fold, 
true and false. 

Herm. Entirely,so. 

Soe. Is not then the truth of it smooth and divine, and 
dwelling on high amongst the gods; but that which is false 
(dwells) below amongst the mass of mankind, and is rough 
and goat-like ? For from hence are the greatest number of 
fables, and the falsehoods connected with the goat-like life.* 

[5S.] Herm. Entirely so. 

Soe. nightly then would he, who indicates evciy thing,* 
and ever rolls, be Tlay aiirdXoc, the biform son of Hermes; 
who in his upper parts is smooth, but in his lower parts 
rough and goat-fonned: and Pan is either speech, or the 
brother of speech, since he is the son of Hermes. But it is 
by no means wonderful that brother should be similar to 
brother. However, as I just now said, O blessed man ! let 
us free ourselves from the gods. 

Herm. From gods of this kind, if you please, Socrates. 

How siwcch can be said to sifoiify the all, is beyond my compre. 
hension. Perhaiis wo ouf;lit to read OtoOa ort d Xdyuj; rd itra Trar 
ai/ta vov KaraKvXUi f ^ iroXci] iti, i. e. “ You know that speech over roils 
to the ears erer^ indication of mind.” For thus t] roXcT would bo the 
interpretation ol KaruKvXiii, which I hare elicited from coi cveXti; and 
this with the itreatcr rcaiiincss, as uti woXuiv is said just below to be tho . 
origin of alriXoc ; while lira and voSe would bo corrupted here, os they 
are elsewhere, ns shown by myself in Tro. Apiiend. p. 17(i, O., iKsch. 
Eum. 120, Prom. 667, and Soph. Philoct. 49, M6. With regiu-d to the 
general idea, it may be compiured with what Pope says in his Abelard 
and Eloisa of letters, that they 

“ Speed the soil intercourse of soul with soul. 

And waft a sigh from Indus to tho Pole." 

* Heindorf conceives that there is a pun in rpaytedv, where allusion is 
made to the goat-like form of Pan, and to tragedies, so ealicd from the 
goat given os a prize for the best tragedy. .Such a pun would however 
be friipd bCTond conception. Plato wrote, I suspect, irtpl riy Sarvpuciy 
fiiov, in relerence to tho satyric drama, where Pan was no doubt fre- 
quently introduced and ridiculed^ 

* If I have ri^tly altered, just above, rb rr&y mifialvit into rb xSy 

eiifUM you, it U easy to read here b ir&y ybiiita p^yiuy, in lieu of wiy 
/ttivbuy. ' 
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But what hinders you from discussing such divii^ties* as 
'HXioc (sun), and (moon), and "Aorpa (stars), and Tn 

(earth), and Ai0i)p (aether), and ’A^p (air), and HSp (fire), and 
(water), and ‘'C2pat (seasons), and ’Ewauroc (year) ? 

iSoc. You enjoin me many things; still if it will gratify 
you, I am willing (to speak).'^ 

Herm. You will indeed gratify me. 

[56.] Soc. What then do you wish the first ? Or shall we 
discuss as you have enumerated, (fiiet) the sun ? 

Herm. Entirely so. ‘ 

Soc. It seems then that this would become more manifest, 
if one should use the Doric name; for the Dorians call the sun 
“AXcoc. He will therefore be "AXioc, from (collecting) 

men into one spot when he rises; and he would be so, from 
always eiXcti' (revolving) while going round the earth. And 
he would seem to be so, because in going he causes to be vari¬ 
ous the productions of the earth. Now the verbs irotKi'XXnv 
and aioXety have the same meaning. 

Herm. But wluit will you say of 2cX>)vi} (moon) ? 

Soc. This name seems to press u)>oii Anaxagoras. 

Herm. Why? 

Soc. It seems to indicate something of a more ancient 
date* than** what ho lately stated, that the moon obtains her 
light from tlic sun. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. SeXae is the same with (light). 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Now tliis light about the moon is perpetually viev 
(new), and ivw (old),^ if the Anaxagoroans say true; for, 
perpetually revolving in a circle, she perpetually renews this 
light; but the light of the former mouth becomes old. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And many call her StXavata.^ 

■ * For such alono were once considered divinities, as stated in } .31. 

* The word Xiystv is supplied by only one MS. 

* Had Huosde seen that ij had dropt out, he would not have altered 
dqXdv n into dqXwvrt: whi(£, though adopted by Bekher and Stalbaum, 
I cannot understand. 

' According to tho Etymol. SsXqvqis rA nXac viov q 
wapd rA eiXae dti irtxftK SOip eai Ivor, A AviavrAc, A d«l tniiuv. On 
tvop see Ruhnken, Tim. p. 103. 

* Heindorf quotes Phoen, 179, and Aristoph. Ncp. 614. 
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Hermit Certainl 7 . 

Soe. But, because it perpetually possesses new and old 
splendour, it may bo more justly cdled aika-tvo-vio-au-a, 
but compressed together it is called &\avala. 

[57.] Ilerm. This name, Socrates, is dithyrambic. But 
what will you say of RI»)i' (month), aiid''AaTjDa (stars)? 

Soc. Mtic (mouth) would Imj properly called /tc/qci from fui- 
ovedai (to be diminished) ;* but “Aarpa (stare) appear to derive 
their name from ’Am-pawt} (lightning). Now aerrpam) would be 
dvaarpiiiin), because it i3«a dvairrpi^ei (turns the eyes); but 
being formed witli elegance, it is now called darpnirf/. 

llerm. But what (are) Hip ((ire) anjl'YJwp (water)? 

Soc. About riup (fire) 1 am at a loss; and it nearly appears, 
that either the Rinse of Kuthrphro has deserted me, or this 
wonl is very diflicult. Behold then the artifice which I in¬ 
troduce in all suc.h eases where 1 am at a loss. 

Herm. What is it ? 

Soc. I wdll tell you. Answer mo tlien. Do you know on 
what account Ifvp (fire) was so called ? 

Herm. By Zeus, not I. 

Soc. Consider then what iny suspicions arc concerning it. 
For I think that the Greeks, especially such ns dwelt under 
the Barbarians, received many of their names from the 
Barbarians. 

Herm. What then ? 

[58.] Soc. .Shouhl any one then investigate how reasonably 
these names were given aceonling to the Greek language, and 
not according to that from which the name happens to eome, 
yon know he would be at a loss. 

Herm. Very likely. 

Soc. Consider then, whether this name, eip (fire), is not of 
Barbaric origin. For it is by no means easy to adapt this to 
the Greek language. But the Phrygians are thus clearly cull¬ 
ing fire, with a trifling deviation, and the word voup (water), 
and vvrec (dogs),'** and many other names. 

Herm. They ate so. 

* How the Idea of diminnlion came to bo connected with the name of a 
month Plato has failed to explain. By comparing however Etymol. M. in 
Mcic, where Plato is quoted, it would seem that something has dropt out 
here. 

■* From this confession on the part of Plato that nip, vlmp, and einne 
are foreign words, it would seem that fire, water, and canit, found in tbo 
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Soe. It is not proper then to use violence with themb words; 
since any one can say about them.*^ On this account there¬ 
fore I reject the words irvp and iSwp. But *A^p (air), Her- 
mogenes, (is so called)** because aWc (it raises) things from** 
the earth; or because del ^eT (it aJways flows ); or because, 
from its flowing, a breathing is produced: for the poets** call 
winds d^Ttu (breathings). Perhaps then it means as if a 
person** should say wcvparom^vy (a flowing breathing), or 
dtir6ppovy (a flowing wind), '“[from whence he wishes to call 
it thus, because it is ’A//p].** But I consider aW^p (asther) in 
some way as this; because del Oei irepi rbv aipa piuv (it always 
runs and flows about the air), it would be called detOe^p. [59.] 
But (earth), more plainly indicates its meaning, if any one 
calls it Tala. For yaJa would be properly called ytvviirttpa 
(producer), as Ilomcr says; for he speaks of yeyaan as 
ytytvijitBai (to have been produced). 

Northern and Latin lonmiagcs, were of Phryidnn origin. According to 
Etym. M. llvp’ ^vp ri lirriv, where is the Tentunic “ lire.” 

“ Ficin., "do ip.sis nihil diccrc qiiiatpiam potost.” From whence 
Cotnarius got hU lirii /it) Ixoi y av tiq. lie should hare written iwtl 
oiK Ixoi —Heindorf attempts to support ircl f' "v ric, by rendering 
" nam p<Msit quispiam aliqnid; ** which would be in Orcek itrel Ixit ay rt 
Tie : tmd hcuco in Uep. i. p. 350, D. cat Ixxi tripi aliT&v Xlyciv, he should 
have read cal lx« ri wepi — and in Euthyphr. p. 9, M. iirtl wavv ri 
tra^iSc fxo'P' av, instead of traw yi, especially as in the former case 
Xiyciv, and in the latter imSti^ai, require an accusative. 

*’ Ficin., " sic est dictus.” 

’• Ficin., “ qunj circa terrain,” i. o. rd trtpl ri/c y>}c- This derivation 
was obtained from a philosopher of Cyrcnc, as shown by the Ktymol. M. 
Al04p, irapd ri 9tiv KvcXo^opiciSc, ipt/iriv ’ApiororfXqc wepi Kvpt/vaiwv, 
W whom Zeic was called Aidijp, as may be inferred from Knstath. IX. 
X. p. 97‘2, 47, i Ztic al0i)p del lypqyopt rp KVK\oipopif, Be leal irapd ri 
del 9ilv ai0i)p caXeirai. 

'* Homer IX. U. 020, and Hesiod frequently. 

" In tho formula iSatnp av ti $tiroi Tie cannot be omitted. See 
Heindorf on Phoidon. p. 87, B. G. G. Lewis in Cl. Jl. No. 68, p. 198, 
and myself on Pscudo-Flaton. Sisyph. § 2, n. 4. 

This moss of nonsense Ficinus omitted, either because he could 
not understand it, or because it was not in his MS. Heindorf considers 
it as on interpolation. Hence Stalbaum has biacketed it. Perhaps 
Plato wrote 80€i> ti) ^oiXoir’ &v Tie airritv oCroic thrtiv, Baric iart 
yodpiSt where I have elicited fioSXoir Av Tie from jSovXcrai, and Bone 
iori vobpie from Bn tarly i Ai)p in MS. Gud. For Hcsych. has 
Noaplwc* vovitvilvriiic, tiie Doric form for Noqpuc. similar to ^ptydpi/e- 
On wor^ in -qpqe I have said something at .£3ch. Suppl. 3i, and I 
could now say a great deal more. 
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Berm. Be it so. 

Sac. What is there then for ns after this ? • 

Herm, 'Qpai (hours), Socrat^ and 'Eviavroc and "Eroc.'^ 
Soe, Now^O^t must be pronounced COpat),'* as of old in 
the Attic dialect if you wish to know what is reasonable. 
For they are Spai, through their determining winters and 
summers and winds, and th^ fruitsof the earth; and as 
^(oveai (determining), they would be justly called SfMt. 
But 'Ei'iavroc and'Eroc (year), nearly appear to be one thing, 
each in turn. For that which brings to light the natural 
productions of the earth, and does, itself by itself, explore 
them, is ’Ei^iavruc (the year). And as stated before, regard¬ 
ing the name of Zeus, divided into two, some called the deity 
Zens and some Dis, so here with respect to the year, it is 
called by some ’Ewavroc, because it (explores) cr lavrji (in it¬ 
self); but 'Eroc, because trofst’-*® (it explores). *‘And tlie 
whole reasoning is for that, which explores in itself, to be 
called, being one, twofoldso that two names are pro¬ 
duced, ’Ertavroc and 'Eroc, from one reason. 

*' MS. Gad. and Ficin. omit cat troc incorrectly. 

Heusde and Heindorf correctly saw that u(iat had dropt ont between 
rroXaiAi' and p^riop. 

'* Svrramui proposed to read, what the kciisi.* rcqnircK, and is therefore 
adopted by Ileiiulorf, rat'<c icaipot'c irpuc rove Kapiroi's, “the seasons 
suited for fruits.” Stalbauin, however, sticks ns ii.suitl to the non¬ 
sense of the common text. Etymol. M. 'Kvinuruc —trapii to Ip iaoTtp 
diitXi}^vai srdia'a root ri xapiro^c ■rat Tat; rpuTrdi;. 

“ Although the word irdstii' is thus reiieatcd in the text, I cannot be¬ 
lieve that it was written even once by I’hito. For bv cmiiparing Etymol. 
in 'Eroc—wopd ro in xai in ijpat i; itpat, and in 'Eiaaerof—wtipd to 
la6u, oipOiTop ti'iantii ro IpctaTpiilia, and Kustath. I\. U. p. Ml, 49, 
Bas. 6 iptaoTiic ylpiTtujtip diro row lauw ro ctarpi/iot' dqXoT ci xp^POP 
IMPpip" laottp ydp to itaTpi/hip, I'lato wrotit, I suspect, avro ip tavry 
(froc iTovc iup — and ol pip IpiavTov, on ianp ip iavnp, oi ^l free, on 
in ZtJ. For thus iToa i( iTooe, i> similar to Itovc h'c iTog in Soph. Antig. 
348. If however Irdl^oi' is to be pru>urvcd, it is evident that the preposi¬ 
tion iS would be at variance with the derivation. 

Stalbauin proposed to read o ci uXoc Xdyoc iori ro ip iavT^ iTdZop' 
roBro ti wpooayopiiiT.u Iv op iixo, which he got from Ficinus; “ In¬ 
tegra vero oratiu est ipsum quod in sc ipso examinat: unde ex oratione 
nna nomina duo selecta sunt.” I suspect however that wo ought to read 
6 H oXoc Xdyoc larip, in ri ip iaPTtp in iup ovtu rpoaayoptiioBai, ip 
dp, tixa xp4—thus Sri might hare easily dropt out between ion and 
ri, and xpi after Uxo. 
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^Herm. But then,” Socrates, jou have made a great pro> 
gress. • 

[60.] Soc. I seem, indeed, to have driven a long way on 
the road to wisdom. 

Herm. Entiroly so. 

Sac. Perhaps you will speak something” more. 

Herm. But after this specie^ (of inquiry), I would most 
gladly contemplate those i^autiful names relating to virtue, 
with what propriety (fipovtitric (prudence), auveaic (conscious* 
ness), SutaioavvTi (justice), and all the rest of this hind are 
given. 

Soc. You raise up, my friend, no mean a genus of names. 
But however, since 1 have put on the lion’s skin,” I must not 
act the coward; but, os it seems, look into prudence, and in¬ 
telligence, and thought, and knowledge, and all the other 
beautiful names of whicli you s|SKik.” 

Herm. We ought by no means to stand apart previously. . 

Soc. And indeed, by tlic dog,” I seem to myself not to act 
the part of a prophet ba<lly, about what I understand at pre¬ 
sent, that those ancient men, who laid down names, did, like 
the majority of the wise" men of the i)rescnt period, 'riirough 
their frequently turning themselves round, while in search of 
the spot where existences are, liecome diszy beyond all 
bounds; and that subsequently all” things appear to them 
to turn round” and to be borne along on every side. [61.] 
They do not however blame what they suffer within them- 

” In lieu of Ihc noniicnsicnl lt\ra. three MSS. read 9>;Xa, which leads 
to SijXa St) —a phrase perpetually ustui by I’latu. The error arose from 
the similarity of r and X in MSS. .03 shown by Pierson on Mccris, p. 254. 

lleiiidorf was tlie tirst to read pqonc for liptitnit, and to support it 
by i. p. 525, C., and Rep. x. p. 5‘JG, C. Perhaps however in' 
ipi/irtic lies bid ri ^ijodc. 

" Here is an allusion to a wcll-knomi ^sopo-Socratic fable, to which 
Shakspearo alluded in Kinp .John.—*' Thun wear the lion’s hide! Doff 
it, for shame; And hang a calfs skin on thy recreant limbs." 

^ Instead 0 / <2 0)}c, MS. Gud. d^iijc, which leads to & '* of 

which you wore speaking.” 

“ On this Socratic oitUi see my note on Hipp. alaj. § 18, n. 1. 

” In lien of rd rpayiiara, common sense demands vivra ; for thus 
irAtira and travrue are perpetually united, as shown by myself in Poppo’s 
Prolcgom. p. 178, and by Lobcck on Soph. Aj. 852, ed. 2. 

** Une MS. has alone preserved irtpierpf^toOat. Ficinus has "per- 
ferri et vacillare,” winch leads to wipipipto9at, and vrpip««8<u. 
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selves as cause of this opinioii, but that things arc 
themselves so formed b 7 nature, (that)^ nothing is alnding and 
firm, but that all things^ flow and ore carried along, and are 
full of all kinds of generation and destruction.^^ I speak 
this, ns having thought on the names just now (mentioned).^^ 

Herm. Iluw is this, Socrates ? 

Soc. Perhaps you have not perceived that those lately 
mentioncil were imposed upon things altogether borne along, 
flowing, and in a state of generation.^ 

Herm. 1 do not altogetlier consider it. 

Soc. Now, in the iirst i)liice, what we mentioned first is 
entirely something of this kind. 

Herm. Which is that ? 

!Soe. <I>p«ri;iri£ (]»rudeuce). For it is the pcrcci>tion of a 
movement and flowing. ()ne may also understand by it the 
utility of movement.®^ lint at least it is connected with the 
idea of being carried .along.®"* lint if you will, Vrdftti (thought) 
indicates altogether the looking-into and agitating (mentally) 
a begetting;®’* for the wont (to agitate) is the same as the 

word ttKowtiv^ (to look into). ()rif you will, >'»>/«(£ (intelligence) 
is rou I'tov t(Ti£ (the dcsini ol‘ a novelty) ; since for existing 
things to he new, it indicates that th(>y art; ]>cr])etually in the 
course of being j)n)diiccd. ilc.nce he, who founded the word 
ye^eetr, pointcil out that the s<ad was desirous of this (novel¬ 
ty) : for it was not cidled jw/mr anciently, but instead of ij, 

*• After orrw rrt^viciyat wo mast ins... Jtm, il<'S|iilc tlic nul]^>rily of 
all the that omit it, cxccjit the oiiu usoil by Ficiims; who has “ itH 

natura haben- sc ]iiilnnt, at iiiliil—sit.” 

Here uaain Kiciiiiia siiows liy liis “flnnnt omnc.s,” that Itc found in. 
hja MS. fuarA vavTa iraaifQ — 

•* In lien of popai; three M.SS. read ^Rapac. rieinns has “ ai|;n.antur 
et dcflaaiit,” which Je.ads to ytyitttus rni ^Oupde. found in I'arnicn. i 20. 
Hep. vi. p. -tai, B., Lo(ig. x. p. 8!H, K. 801, B., all quoted by iloiudorf. 
Comarius Uiis the first to suggest ^opSc. 

” Fiein. “ quic nunc rclalu sunt,” us if his MS. read rd i»S fd ptfiivTa. 

" Ficin. “jugi gcncrationc,” os if he found in bis MS. Ati Itriytycoiu- 

yov- ... . c, 

•* This is said, as if ^povt/ms wore derived frttm ^opd and Svtimc. 

•* As the Sehol. has preserved a various reiolini ;—eai trepi ro p*7i< y«, 
Heindorf would unite the two — irtpi yt ro ptiv rt eat tpiptoRai — cor¬ 
rectly: to which ^ly for irrpl in one MS. plainly leads. 

** This appears from iK.sch. S. Th. 25, ’Ey isoi vaipvv eat fptirly : and 
Soph. fEd. T. 300, 'Q rayra vupuv Tttpteia iilaerA ri 'Appard rt. 

" For yvupp is thus feigned to be derived from yovi and vupav. 

VOL. III. a 
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It was necessary to pronounce t twice,— vt6my.^ [62.3 But 
^u^evytl (temperance) is the awrtipla^ (safety) of that <^6- 
vtitne (prudence) which we have just now considered. ’Eirw 
(science) moreover points out that the soul, which is 
worthy of notice, follows things hurried along, and is neither 
left behind them, nor goes before them. Hence “by throwing 
out c, it ought to be called But ^vveaie (under¬ 

standing), ^*on the other hand, would thus^' appear to be, as 
it were, a syllogism. ^®For when it saya“ ervyUvai (to under¬ 
stand), it follows that the same thing in every respect is meant 
os by the word iiriaraoOai (to know) : for myiiyai means that 
the soul marches aloug with thiiigs.^^ Sofia (wisdom), how¬ 
ever, means to touch upon movement. This, however, is 
rather obscure and foreign. But we should recollect, from 
out of the poets, tliat they often say, (when they happen to 
say) ■‘■‘of a person from among those, who begin to go forward 
quickly, that evvOq (he rushed forth) they sayand a man 

•• Firinus nilda “ quasi nm (vfow) id ost novi, ct csis, appetitia;” as 
if he had fuuiid in his M.S. are viov iiaty to uvo/ta ov : what the train of 
thoiiglit manifestly requires. 

" For Plato feigus that am^poavvti is derived rrapi ri ouSuv ri 
^povetv, as stated by Utyinol. M. in p. 741, 3:1, who has tlius preserved 
somo words that were fimiid in this passaftc originally, os shown by Aris¬ 
totle in Ethic, vi. evOtv ca! Tt)v itio^poavviiv rovrip wpovayoprAo/ifv' 
rip by6pan, iii£ auZovaav rt/y fpoyt/my, 

“—“ Altliongh Slalbaiim lias left in the text ipfiaWovrac let rb «, 
Imariiiiivtiv abriiv byopatini>, he prefers in die notes the correction of 
Comaiius—(K/hiX.\ni>rac Set rb ei, ertortjptiy. But as we thus not only 
lose sight of eiretrOai, but introdnee martipi], a word to which there is 
not the most distant allusion in the text, Ueindurf suggested ifipaWov- 
ras !tX rb a, tireiartipiiv. The reader Is therefore left to take his choice; 
for 1 confess 1 am here quite in the dark. 

llcinderf explains aS ouru pey by “ thus, the matter not having 
been considered.” But such could net lie the moiming of those words. 
Ficinus takes no notice of them. They conceal something like twip nye 
Av —“ to any person of mind.” 

** Ficinus has “ cum autem synicnin dicitnrfrom whence Heindorf 
would read Xcyqrai, instead of Xiyp, which wants its nominative. Stal- 
baum suggests Xeype—I sliouid prefer Xtyp ric»— 

^ To understand this etymological syllogism, we must suppose that 
avvdvm, “ to understand,” is’ derived from avviivai, “ to go together,” 
like avpn-opeveaOai. Now as itri<rriijaq has been shown to come from 
I'trcirfiat and ta^pi, and ns I'trcaOai is the some as avpTroptitirOat, it fol¬ 
lows that viveme is the same ns imartipti. 

. —^it-...M-.This is Btitlbaum's translatioii of the words in the text; os if 
Xiyowvr and '^asi-could bo tlius repeated actually, and Xiyovrtc too bo 
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of Lacedaeibon, (one) of the famous,' had the name of 2oSc^ 
(rasher) f for by this appelfation the Lacedmmonmns'denomin* 
ate a rapid rusK. Of this hurried motion then (wisdom) 
signifies (the contact), os if things were continually 

carried along. [63.] But the word 'Ayabbv (good) is wont 
to be imposed as the name for that portion of all nature which 
is hyaoTuv (to be admired); for since all existences march 
on, there is in some swiftness, but in others slowness pre¬ 
vails. ** Every thing therefore is not swift, but there is a 
part of it Ayavrov (to bo admired). To this portion, dyamov 
(to bo admired), is given the appellation AyaOiiy (goo«l).** 


anJfrstood. IIow siiporiur to this riihbish is the version of Ficinhs— 
“ qu^tiriis volunt ndveiitiintom aliqui-iu et irr\i<-nl(.-iii exprimcrc, esytho 
(id qSl crnpit. prosilit) dU-on!.” I’erli.iiis Pi iiu wrote !> ri woXXaxov Xi- 
yovai, iy rvxp rif {kmv >; ntpi rov fipx'V't vpoiivat, toi'tOq* 0nfri ti \a- 
Kufucy yt tiycpi — ityiii, i. e. “ Unit they Dlteii siiy, shunld a person, either 
wilUnKly or heinc coinmundeil respretini; n thiii);, Imppeu to ro forward 
Mickiy, that iaiOti (ho rnshed). It is said too that Uicre was tho ntunc 
f{ Soife home by even u Laeediriinmian.” 

' “ The name of the I.necdieinunian was prohaldy SoFoe, hot £oSct as 
acutely remarked by Valekeiiaer in Diitn-ss. in 'I'heoerit. p. ‘/71, C., who 
wonders that Plato should nut have sn written, as beiiiR nearer to Xo^uc. 

t suspect that he did so. But that whi'ii the I beeaiiie olisolete,.its place 
as supplied by another letter. Just as we llnd Ttpul ia altered intortpia- 
♦I'o, tts Valcki’inuT has pointed out him.self. 


' * By the iiitroduetiou of the word trrn^i), Philo shows that he meant 
to derive So^oc from ntm and n0>), for so we must read in lieu of iira^i), 
whore tlie preposiliuii interferes with the elyinobiKy. 

Fkin. hits “]H>sti|uam iluniit oninia," whii'li leads to iirtict) Ttoptv- 
erai ra^rara oyra, instead of (irrioi) jrufuvtTiii ni I'l'rn. 

**Trhe On-ek is iortv oSn ov vav to rayv, dXXd ri iiirou ayacrav' 
ro6r^ cofv dd Ty ayatrry avTi) 7 / iirittvvpitt ittri to ayaOtty, This even 
Stollmum confesses to be wretehedly corrupt; and he pro]iuses to read 
fsTiv ofii' oil jruv, dXXu rt abrov dyaarby, to Ouov. For it a]ipcars from 
{ S3, that tho word $oby formed a |iarl qf the etymolofiv of the word 
dyoBby, as Heindorf saw acutely. The words there are olov vnv ft) ro 
dyaObv l^afitv Ik too dyaoroo Kai Ik too 0ooo ouyKiJirOut. But neither 
of those Scholars luive told us why any imrl of the quick inoviiiR should 
bo said toJ>e admireil. I sus|H'et then that the Ktymol. M. in ’AyaOun, 
wapd ri dyav Oiuv iffid; iw’ auro, q tK rov dyri^M, has preserved some 
words that have dro^t o*t hen*, and lliat Plato wrote 'EffriK oiv ob rb nav 
Ooby, S loTi Taxb, aXXd rt abroS dyaorby, cut rb dyay Oiuv t'litat ire" 
abri- robrip obv, ip eij ri riSi' dyaorwv, aurij rj irroivv/iia lari rb dytiOov. 
i. e. The whole is not Oobv, tliat U, quick, but some part of it is to be 
admired, through our running quickly Pt it. Hence to tliat, to which 
th^ie is a portion of the admired, this appellation is given of g<jo<l—where 
I have adopted rp from one MS. and rwt' dyaar&v from another. Fi- 
inus has “ Kst igitnr non omne relox; sed ipsius aliquid agastun; quid 
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But of ^uKotoervyti (justice) it is easj to conjecture tHat its imma 
was impobed on the perception of what is just. But what is 
just in itself, it is difficult (to say) for it appears to bo 
agreed upon by the multitude up to a certain point; .but be¬ 
yond it to be disputed. For indeed, such as think that the 
universe is on a march, conceive the greatest part of it to bo 
of such a nature, that it docs nothing but yield; and that, on 
this account, there is something pervading the universe by 
which all generated natures are produced; and that this per¬ 
vading tiling is most swift and most attenuated: for otherwise 
it would be unable to pass through every thing while going 
on, .unless it were the most attenuated, so as to hold nothing; 
and the most swift, so as to make use of the other things as 
if in a state of rc.st.®* Because therefore it governs all o^her 
things ha'iov (by going through), it is properly called Sixatoy, 
receiving the value of the letter c for the sake of a^- elegant 
pronunciation. And thus far, as wo have just now 

stated, the multitude agree with u.s, that this is the meaning 
of the wonl Sixatov (jii-st).®* But I, llermogenes, being 
eager on tliis point, have inquired about all these things, 
(and heal'd) •’’* in the ’Airoppijra (Mysteries to bo unrevealed), 

quidem iqaitUon ipsiiis aiaithoii nomine declartilur,’* where the first 
“ agiitlion,” ill Uckker’s reprint, is a typographical error for “ agaston," 
found correctly in ed. pr. 

" Although j' might ho supplied after xoXtirftv, yet ns Ficinus 

has “ diflicile cugnitu,” one may suppose that he found in his MS. cither 
XnXdrdv yt'iivat, a.M in { (l.'i, on pfi^idn ittriv fiSivai, or xuXrirdv tlwiXy, 

“ The Greek is Sid Si tovtov iravros ilvai ri SuKibv, which Ficinus 
translates “ pcrqnn oimie illiquid permanari!,’* as if his MS. had, what is 
found in three others, Sid Si tov navTox —Flulo wrote did'di aSrS (i. e. 
tA row iravriis — 

*'—•' I confess I hardly understand wliat is meant “ by making use of ■, 
the other things ns if in n state of rest.” 

” That tho multitude had any such notion of the meaning of Slxaiov, 
Plato has indeed asserted; but credat Judicus Apelles, Non ego,” to 
use the words of lloraec. 

” It seems very strange that Plato should confess that he had heard 
any secrets from those who had sworn in the Mysteries not to reveal 
tbciii. Perhaps he wrote iv dtl mn pqroic, “ in words ever spoken,” to 
w’hich the subsequent ISi^, “ privately,” would bo properly opposed. Pi- 
cinus has “ perscnitatus sum, ct in areaiiis percepi," ns if airoppi^ra meant 
here simply “ a secret; ” for the philosophers of antiquity were wont to 
make a secret of their doetrincs. as may be inferred from Phiedon. p. 62, 
B. § 16; Theictct. p. 152, C. { 2.5, Hep. ii. p. .378, A. In that daso 
however the subsequent Idip would bo suqprfluoiu. Ficinas indeed 
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that this is^ the jnst and the cause; for that, through whioh 
a thing is generated, is the causeand some oncT has said 
privately, that it was on this account it was (said) so cor¬ 
rectly. But when, after hearing this, I nevertheless quietly 
ask them. What, O best of men, is the just, if this is (said) 
so correctly ? 1 seem to inquire beyond what is becoming, and 
to leap, as it is said, over the lines dug out;^ for they say 
I have suiliciently inquired and heard, and they endeavour, 
through the wish to satisfy me, to say, one one thing, and 
another another, and they no longer chime-in together. Foi‘ 
one says that the Sun is ru llKamv (the just); for that by it 
alone, Siaioyra (pervading) and KutoiTn (bnniing), it becomes 
the guiyrdiau of all things. But when, delighted, as having 
heard something beautiful, 1 mention'’^ tliis to another 
person, the hearer laughs at mc,'^ and asks mo if I think 
there is nothing just amongst men, when tlie sun has set ? 
[65.] Upon my begging then (to know) wliat the other mcan.% 
be says it is fire itself.''’'-* But this is by no means easy to 
understand. But another ])erson s:iys, it is nut lire itself, but 
the heat itself which exists in lire. Another again says, that 
he laughs at all these opinions; hut that tlic just was that in¬ 
tellect of whicli Anaxagoras si)eaks; for he said that tliis jxts- 
sesses a power from itself, and is not mixed ui> with anything, 

translates ISif KaXtlv by “ proiiric voenre." But that would bo «6, or 
caXwCi or ipOuij, or fiKiiiioc. lleneo Butlniaii pruitoscd to road Kai 
Itatdv KoXtiM, as if Hmkov were derived froiii o and tko oriKin of SiKaiov; 
while C. F. Hurninnn on Liieian I>u Ui»t. Conserib. p. 21, jirufcrg mi 
riy Ai'o raXttv. Stalbaum’s version is “ ot peouliiiriter jusluin causa: 
noinino apmllarcwhere his “ peculiiiriter " in Latin is <iuilo os unintcU 
ligible ns uif in Greek. 

** BuUmnnn would read rairo for roSro—And so Taylor had already 
translated “ the same.” 

** This is cerliiinly true; but how Simiov could thus be shown to bi 
the same os, or similar to, aTriov, I cannot underst.aiul. 

•• With this proverb, Leopard, in Kmeiidat. i. 22, compares the ex- 
prewion in Horace," .Supc trans linem jaculo uobilis expuditu.” llcsych 
Sedppa' o dyitv, vraSutv. It was rather the dug-out limit of the arena 
where a contest took place; answering to tho ring of English prize 
fighters. 

*’ Ficinus, “ omnia gubemaro,” which leads to irdvra ra uvra, insti'io 
of rd ovra, or else to rd SXa, found in one MS. 

** Compare Hipp. Miy. { 15 and 32. 

** This was the doctrine of Hcrocleitus and of Ilipposus, as wo lean 
from Arislot. XlcUphys. L 3. Heidu. 
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bat that it puts into order (all)*’** things while pending all 
things. But here, my friend, I am in a mueh greater diffi¬ 
culty than before I attempted to learn what justice is. But** 
at least this name, for the sake of which we have been making 
the inquiry,®* appears to have been given to it (justice) for 
these reasons. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have heard these 
(notions) from some one, and not to improvise them yourself. 

Soc. But what of the rest ? 

Herm. Not entirely so. 

Soe. Hear then; for perhaps I may deceive you in what 
remains, ns if I had not hcartl (what)®* I am saying. What 
then remains for ns after justice? [66.] I think we have 
not yet discussed ’Avqidu (fortitude) ; ftw injustice is evi¬ 
dently a n'al himhininee to the pervading power ;®'’* but ’Av- 
Sptla (fortitude) signifies that it is so numetl from fortitude 
in fight.®® Now a fight, if things flow in reality, is nothing 
else than a contrary flowing. If then one takes away the J 
from the name deepen, tlie name 'Ayfula, which remains, points 
out the thing itself.®* lienee it is evident that not the flowing, 
which is contrary to every flowing, is 'ArSpia (fortitude), but 
only that which flows contrary to what is just; for (other- 
wise)®** fortitude would not be praised. In some similar man- 

" l^ic'imis, “ exomare omnia per Omni pcnctrantcm,” who found 
doubtless in his MS. Kotrptiv iravrA rd irpaypara Iti wavrw Uvra, not 
KOiTptiv rd rpi'typara. 

*' Piciiiiis, “ Cielerum, ut redeamua od id, cujus gratia disputamus,” 
which would lc.ad to tlie insertion of iiravimptv alter imoirovptv. 

Since two MSS. rend oi'>ru nTirOni, one wonld snspeet that Ficinua 
found the Kiimc word likewise in hU; fur lie renders “ quolo diximus.” 
I’niess in oerw lie hid tv jr«i— 

“ Tills is tlie exni-t ineanine of avroaxtfiaZitv. 

” Ficimis, “ cniosi qme atfernm, non andiverim,” which leads to wc 
of* dcqiHHuc«! \tyu. Or wo may rend rd iiriXoiira — Xiyuv. The com¬ 
mon text, dr obt uKiiKouc Xiyi», m unintulfipblu. 

** i. e. rov diaidi'roc, which rb fitatov was said to possess, and from 
which it was feigned to be derived. ^ 

“ In lieu of Uiis inelegant rcjictition of dvbpttat, Ficinus has simply 
“ Andria in pugna rersatur,” os if his MS. had dvtptia it loriv iv 

udxv- 

" For dvptUt is feigned to be formed from dvd (back) and (flow¬ 
ing). 

** Ficinus has ** ncque enim alitcr,” absolutely requisite for the smwe. 
Hence it is evident that dXXwr has dropt out alter flv. 
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ner rd appear (the male) and o di'i)p (man) (derive their origin)^ 
from ttvta |io>i (an upward flowing). But Tvv^ (wpman) ap¬ 
pears to me to mean yov^ (begetting); and to 0i;\» (the fe¬ 
male) seems to be so called from 0aiXa) (the pap); but 0qXq, 
Hermogencs, from causing, os it were, things irrigated to 
germinate. 

Ilerm. It appears so, Socrates. 

Soc. But the word -&dXX€U' (to germinate) appears to me 
to represent the increase of younglings, because it takes place 
swiftly and suddenly. Such then has lie^" imitated by the 
name, having fitted it togetlier from (to run) and dXXc- 
erOai (to leap). But do you not perceive tliat I am carried, ns 
it were, out of Uie course, since I have come upon a smooth 
(path)? But many words yet remain of those that seem 
worthy of attention. 

Herm. You 8|K‘ak the truth. 

[67.] Soc. One of these is Tt'^vq (art), which wo must 
look into (and sec) what it means. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Docs not then this signify 7i«i' mS (a habit of thought), 
by taking away r, and inserting « between ^ und r, and be¬ 
tween y and 7} ? 

Herm. And this in a very poor"' manner, Socrates. 

Soc. But do you not know, blessed man, that the names 
first formed, arc now overlaid by thosi*. di>sirous of travestying 
them in a stiltetl style; and who, for the sake, of an elegant 
pronunciation, add and take .away letters, and twist them in 
every way, partly tlirnugh ornament, and ])nrtly through 
time ? For in the word K«r«Trpoi' (mirror), dcM-s it not appear 
to you that the p has been absurdly intriMlueed ? But such 
alterations some, 1 think, make, wlio care nothing for truth, 

** In lien of {»{irapairXiiaiy nvi toit^j tor! rj? ai'w (loy, wliore rot'iry 
is perfectly unintelligible, Fieiniis has “ a siiiiili qiuHliim fliieunt iirif;ineni,. 
scilicet nbanorhoe.” Perliaps Plato wrote, tiV!,7rnp«jrXi|<r!»;i rivl rp6iry 
itr' iirrl (arc equal) ry dvat pay ; where livi (say thou) lies hid in itrti, 
found in thrCo MSS., one of which is Gud., that in this diitluguc is Iho 
best of all. 

’* Edd. oUv rip oiv piitiuiirai, which Stiilbaiim defends by taking oTov 
in the sense of 3, " quod,'* as translated by Ficinus. Plato wrote, I 
■suspect, rStdr rt i Ipiiv fttfUfiyrai, i. e. “ Ho who was about to speak 
of some snch thing, has imitated "— 

't Heindorf quotes yXioxptsc (fcd{<s from Rep. vi. p. 488, A. Ficinus, 
" oride et inetdte.’* 
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lyit moulding (prettily)^ the mouth; so that, alter adding 
much to the first names, th^ at length rendered it impossi¬ 
ble for a single man to understand what the name means; as 
in the case of the Sphynx, which they call instead of 
and so in many others. 

Herm. Such is indeed the case, Socrates. 

[68.] Sae. Indeed, should any one permit one to add to 
names, and take away from them whatever he wishes, there 
would be a very easy road; and one might adapt every name 
to every thing. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Sac. The truth indeed. But I think that you, who are a 
wise president, ought to keep a guard over what is moderate 
and the probable. 

Ilerm. I wish I could. 

Soc, And 1 too, Ilurmogcncs, wish it with you. But do 
not, O divine man, discuss too accurately, “ lest you perfectly 
exhaust my force for I shall ascend to the summit of 
what I have said, when, after rtxvijv (art), I have considered 
liityavnv (artifice). For (artifice) seems to me to 

mean rd dt'cti' (to complete a thing for the most part). For 
/i^Koc signifies “ length.” From both of tliese, pqicoc (length) 
and wtiv (to complete), is formed the word But, as 

I just now said, it is proper to ascend to the summit of our 
discourse. For we must inquire what the names of ’Aptrd 
(virtue') and Kaula (vice) mean. Now one of these I do not 
as yet seo clearly; but the other appears to me to be mani¬ 
fest ; for it chimes-in with all that has been said before. For 
in consequence of alF® things moving on, whatever is kqkSq 
toy (moving on badly) will Im naKia (bad-moving); but this, 
when it subsists in the soul, through its badly moving on to 
her concerns, ^'’most eminently possesses the appellation of 
the whole of depravity.^® [69-] But that to move on badly, 

** Fieinua has, with more elegance than truth. “ talia—iociunt quod 
oris illoccbras plnris lestimont, quam Tcritatcm.” From whence, how¬ 
ever, I conccivo fi has dropt out, between trrofia and nXirrovrit- 

^ On the word which seems to have been peculiar to Boeotia, see 
J. Clericus in Hesiod; Theogun. 326. 

Here is a quotation from Homer, II. vi. 265. 

” Ficinus, “ tanquam eant omnia,” which loads to I6yrmy irdyrttv rS/v 
wpoy/iaraiv, not merely lovrav rSv rpayfidroiv. 

Such is Taylor’s translation of the words fulXurra rev tXos 
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whatever at is, appears to me to show (itself) in AnXia (tindd* 
ity), which we Imve not yet discussed, but have passed it 
over; although it is proper to consider it, niter fortitude. 
And wo likewise seem to have passed over many other names. 
Now itiKla (timidity) means, tliat the bond of the soul is 
strong: for the word Xi'ai' (vehemently) is (applied to) 
strength: and hence the vehement and greatest bond of the 
soul will be timidity,^^ just as aropia (want) is an evil, and 
every thing, as it seems, which is an impediment to [going 
and] marching on.’* To go on badly, then, seems to signify 
the marching on in a restrained and sliacklod manner; which 
when the soul suffers,’* it becomes full of KaKlag (evil). But 
if to such things the name of vice is applicable, tlic contrary 
of this would be upcr>) (virtue), signifying, in the first place, 
ease in marching; and, in tlic next place, that rt)v po>)i/ (the 

ivwvvfu'av rije canac. Stalbaam’s is, “ hoc a into miiximc nppollatur, 
hoc cst, a pTiiritate," wliicli 1 hope hr nmlil untlcrstand. It is above my 
coinprohrnsiuii. Ficinus has, “ coiiiiiiuuilL'r prava dicctur," which is 
eviilcnlly a rucss ut tho niruniiiR. 

That Plato would thus, after sayiiii; in one sontenco that timidity is 
tho greatest bond of the moiiI, rrjiral tlie very sniiiu i<lea in almost tho 
next sentence, I fur one will nrvrr lielirre; and still loss that in deriving 
dliXia from ftXv (to bind) and \iav (vrliriiiriitly), he would omit one 
half of the etymology; anil least of all that ho would here assert tliat 
ttiXia is riis </o>xv£ fitpitg, when that is the very proposition to be 
proved. There is evidently a lacuna here, which might be thus supplied, 
“Now tu\ia w some evil of tho soul, and sigiiilies, I think, a strong 
binding. Fur ciog (fear), frotn wheneo is Hcirpii^, binds the foot, the 
tongue, and tho niind; and Xtuv tvelieineiitly) is applied to strength. 
Hence tttXia would bo tho vehement binding of tlio soul." That there 
was some allusion to kokov here, is oviileitt from the siibsi'quent expres* 
8ion,_ utrsrep iari sat >; diropia Kaair; and il is ef|U!illy evident that some 
aiiinity was pointed out between fnXia .md rief, of which tho Ktymol. 
M. says that it is derived, ciiro roe Siirptmiv o yap 0ufhi£ evvftt vo^s 
vdciTC Kai rd piXti row awparoQ : in lieu of whieli 1 have substituted 
some words^taken from Euripides, probably—Ilucac rt yap yX&aaiv Tt 
mi povv tit ^6fios, a sentiment it were easy to support by numerous 
parallel passages. Instead, however, of endeavouring to follow out the 
chain of reasoning, Stalbanra is content to say that “ Plato derives ridi¬ 
culously StiXia from deepic and Xiav," which, if my notions are correct, 
Plato did not do; aiid, oven if wrung, no man in his senses would ever 
attempt to do. 

” As i-nopia has an affinity with waptuiedai, it is evident that iiva* 
rai are from a_gl.; nor were they in the- M.S. of Ficinus, whose version 
is “ ac summatim qnodcunque ijrogre.ssiis ipsius impedimentum,” as if 
ho had found cat vavsic fltritv, instead of eai wSw, uc loiKiv. 

’* Ficinus renders fxp by “ subit,” which leads to wdexP- 
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flowing) of ft good soul is ever let loose; so that whftt alwajm 
flows unrestrained and unimpeded, very properly, as it seem^ 
receives this appeliation. [It is right then to call it]^ detpelni.' 
Perhaps also (some one^') may call it aiper^, as this is a habit 
the most eligible.^^ But the word is moulded together and 
called aperii.*’* Perhaps, too, you will say again, that 1 feign; 
but 1 assert, that if the name of vice is correct, as 1 have 
said above, this name of virtue is correct likewise. 

[70.J Ilerm. But what does Kukov (evil) mean, through 
which word you have explained many things previously ?“ 

Soc. It appears to me, by Zeus, something strange, and dif- 
flcnlt to copjecture. 1 bring therefore to this too that 
artifice. 

Herm. What is that? 

Soc. To assert that tliis name too is something barbaric. 

Herm. And you seem to be like a person speaking cor¬ 
rectly. But, if it seems good, we will omit** these; and 
endeavour to see in wh.at way the words KaXov (beautiful) and 
Alinj>dy (base) are well said. 

Soc. Aiir\pdv (base), then, seems to mo just now** to be 
very plain as to what it means. For it oorresponds with the 
preceding remarks. For he who founded names, appears to 
me to have throughout found fault with that, whieh hinders 
and restrains things from their flowing; and that he now 

“ The words within bmrkots .we rightly omitted by Ficinus. They are 
evidently an interpolation. Tliey show, however, that Plato wrote 
(i, tic foire, TovTo TO ovofttt, atiptiriiv ; wliero t!i answers to 6p0we. 

" Ficimis has “ voccl quis,” whicli leads to X«y(( rif. One MS. has 
\iytiv, i. o. Xtytiv >/i'. lleiiidiirf and Stnlbiinni understand d 6voiiaTa0t- 
rqc. But nominatives arc not to be thus understood at random. 

All theso words were omitted by Taylor, although found in Fi¬ 
cinus’'version. They ought, however, to bo inserted after dcipetrq. For 
those are the letters moulded together to form dpfrq. Besides, the re¬ 
peated “ perhaps ” ought not to be separated W any extraneous matter. 

. " So Stalbauin; and so, long before him, Taylor had correctly trans¬ 
lated this passage. 

This was very clever in Plato; for ho was, doubtless, unable to sug¬ 
gest an etymology fur meuc. ’ 

** Stolbanm agrees with Uartung in his German work on Greek Par- - 
tides, i. p. list, who explains m 1 “jam adeo." They did not know 
that inato wrote xn! waiei, “ to mo even a boy.’* Hoindon quotes Thesm. 
769, oXy iyiii cat d)} wdpoi' 'Ec roS IlaXaundavc. He should have su^- 
{mted rivd* iytty oXf iS wdpov—For xai id are never found except m 
the beginning of a sentence. 
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assigned *he name aturxp^w to that which is ati ioxoy 
(fiver retraining the flowing). But at present they call it, by- 
moulding the words together, aiaxpov. 

Herm. But what is K«\oi' (beautiful) ? 

Soe. This is more difficult to understand; although Jic 
says that it is a derived only by the harmony and length of 
the ov.** 

'• Herm. But how ? 

Soe. It appears that this name is some appellation for in¬ 
tellect. 

Herm. How say you ? 

[71.] Soc. What think you is the cause of each existing 
thing-being called by some*^ name? Is it not that which 
gives names ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

"—" Such is the literal Kiiftlish tninslation of Stalbaum’s text— xairoi 
Xi-yn ye airo ap/iovif p6vov mi pifKti roo ov itapiiicrat, which Stnlbaum 
thus renders into Latin, “ (jnani|niim ru mXuv dirit numeri tantnm gra¬ 
tia ; atquc hoc nomcii niuni syllahii' ov rst inntitlnm.” Jiiit wlmt he meant 
by those W'otds 1 confess myself nnahle to cxidaiii. Fur, I. Xlyti wants 
its nominative, 'i. Krcii if \tyu up/toviif ronld mean “ dicit nnmeri 
gratia,” mi pifKtt would nut lie thus s<‘]KU-ati>d from uppovi^, especially 
if />q«( means, as liuttniuim and Iloiiidorf, whom Slalhuum follows, un¬ 
derstand it, the metrical (|mintity of a sylliilile. 3. A nominative is re¬ 
quired fur •Kap^KTat ; and lastly, nipip'rai ilm'S not mean “mutatum;” 
for irapd-ytiv is, etymologically speaking, “ to ilerivo.” Correctly then 
did llcindorf conceive tlie whole i>assage to he most obscure and corrupt. 
And so too did Bnttmann; who, thinking that koXAv hml some atlinity 
-witli mXcii', wislied to read mirni roTt; Xiyninri yt aiiro appoyi^ povov 
cat pqcct roS ov n-apijcrai, i. c. " although liy those pronotuicing it there 
is a change only in the harmony and lengih of the vowel o," wliicli was 
written and called in the time of IMato on; and hence mXov was origin¬ 
ally caXovv, a notion for which Bnitmaim was indebted, I suspect, to 
Btymol. KaXdf—n-and rb caXu tc rub cnXtTv vrpiic tuvrbv tmrrov, uc 
AyaOhy, If' 3 ayay Oiopni. Creuzer ho-wever seems to have been nearer 
the mark in his Prulegom. in Plotin. lUni KdXXuvs, p. xvii., -where he 
wishes to rend /tqcn row you n-npi/crni. For, says ho, to the question of 
Hermogenes, What is caXdw ? Soeratos replies by saying, “ It is diincult to 
understand. But by Ihoso who pronounce the word, it is turned aside 
from vow by its harmony and length.” For thus the mention of vow is 
connected with that of ftavoinc jnst ailerwards; while both are subse¬ 
quently united. following then this clue it is easy to suggest thiit 
P.'oto wrote something to this clfect—miroi \iynvai y' Hri, owrow >) dp- 
uoyia p6vov p4 *ipv fnjicci, rd vov vtpitjptiTtu — “ And yet they say tliat 
the letters vov have been dipt off, merely that its hnrmonv might not la¬ 
bour from its length.” For the word was originally mXavov. 

w Stolbaum would insert ri after aXqOqvai— 
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^oe. Will not then this (cause) he the ihteileet<eiiher of 
gods, or man, or of both ? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soe. That then which calls things, and the beautiful, are 
the same, this intellect. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Whatever things then mind and intellect effect, these 
are to be praised; but what they do not, are to be blamed ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soe. Now the medicinal business produces medical results; 
and the carpenter’s business car[ientry results: or bow say 
you ? 

Herm. I (say) thus. 

Soc. And the beautiful produces things beautiful ? 

Herm. It must needs do so. 

Soe. But this, as we have said, is intellect. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. To KuXov (the beautiful) tlien will be properly the 
appellation of that ^povtiaie (prudence;) which produces such 
things ns we coll beautiful, and which we embrace. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. What then remains of such like names ? 

Herm. Those that are conversant with the dyaOov (good), 
and the koKJov (beautiful), such os Svp^cpoi'rn (things condu¬ 
cive), tmd \v(ttTt\ovvTa (profitable), and U^e'Xi/ici (advantage¬ 
ous), and KepSaXea (gainful), and their contraries. 

(72.] Soc. You may then by reflecting find to av/npipov (the 
conducive) from the previous remarks; for it appears to be 
a kind of a brother to science. For it cxltibits nothing but the 
motion of the soul in conjunction with things; and that what 
results from some such a thing should be called eufifipovra 
and ovp^pa (conducive), from (rv/in-cpt^tpcirOai (to be carried 
round in conjunction), is reasonable.'*''* 

Herm. It is reasonable. 

•• I cannot nnilerstand rairSv {art rovro haroia. I could rairSv 
mv ra fiovoip—i. e. “ it is the game 'with intellect." 

” By adding here louet with Heusde, and Tcpu.-iting'Eoi« fiivTot in the 
answer of Ueimogcucg, we shall not only support the syntax, but restore 
Plato's usual method of uniting /ti vrm with the word repeated in the 
answer, as I have shu'wn on Ilipp. Miy. } 12, n. 2, and to the passages 
there quoted I could now add many more. Here itivrot might eo^y have 
dropt out between toini> mid r6— 
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Soe. But KepiaXeoy (gainful) is from KtpSoc (gain): an«]^ to 
him, who puts a r instead of a S in this name, iU points out 
what it means: for it tlius gircs, after another manner, the 
name for “ goodfor ns it. is mingled with * and (wreadea 
hU things, he who assigned it this name cxpi-essed its imwer, 
and thus, by placing S instead of i-, he pronounced it 
Herm. But what is \vaiTt\ovy (profitable) ? 

Soc. It sccins,^ Ilerniugenes, not as hucksters use it, 
should any one settle an expenditure, does it seem good to 
me to understand ro XvairtKovv (tlie profitable); but being the 
swiftest^ thing in e.xi.steiicc, it docs not sufier things to stand 
still, nor tlio rushing-oii to obtain an end of being borne 
along, and to^stand still-'-'’ and to cease; but always '-*fi-ees it, 

" riciu. “ omnibus iiiiini»c-«-tur<Ufiiisuin jh-t omnia," us if ho had found 
in his MS. KfoamirHi Triiiri, rrdvra ntSiuit instead of apdvyvrai le 
ndvTa Oitfioj'— 

•' Since by ehnnuiii;; S iiilo i>, nipcoc wonlil become rfpyac, a word 
would be funned wliteh I’latu must have knuwn never existed in Greek, 
the derivatiun was foitnn-d, I sns)ieet, nitli tlie view of ridiedting some¬ 
thing equally absurd ])ro|<imniled by otliir etymulugists. 

Enamoured, o-s usual, with a luiilly expression, Stiilbaiim endea¬ 
vours to defend the union of fmet with the subsequent /tm SoKtt. Had he 
remarked that for fi rl Ft), in the question of Ilerniogeiies, the best MS. 
Gud.-rend-. TyX '—he would )>erhaps have seen that I’lato wntte A»«rir«X- 
ofti/ Fi ri; JiUK.. TpF’ lomtv th’ut, u 'Ep/iiiytvrc* i. e. " It seems U) bo in 
this way." 

" Here agiiin Stalbaum would mislead un ineuntions reader by hia as¬ 
sertion that KUTTiiXos is to be nnilerstood before aTroXvp. For there rit 
has evidently dropi out after iav. Nor is this the only error; for the ex- 
pressiou is not da’oXncii>, but Xerie TuvaXiapa. us shown by Uiphilus in 
Athcn. vi. p. 227, F. ^Hij ui n-tiuiruCut Xeniiiri rueoXui/iara. And were the 
fact otherwise, dtrii could have no part here, wlittre Fhito is explaining the 
word XnirircXof'i', nut drroXtimrtXnMe. Nor could ro dvnXwpa bo intro¬ 
duced here w-ithout showing its atlinity in mi-uning witli riXoc- He 
wrote, I suspect, uiv tiq riXoc, o iariv dvitXaiiin, irdv Xt'ig. For Etymol. 
M. has TtXoc —fatrdvtffia. Besides it is only alter the whole bill has 
been acttled, that a tradesman enn count up his profit, 

** How the protitablc can be thi! swiltest thing in existence I must leave 
fur others to explain; an<l even if it were the quickest, it would be un¬ 
able to keep every thing in motion, unless it hod a weight, or rather a 
momentum, which in mechanics represents the velocity multiplied into 
the mass of matter. 

** £dd. Ttiv ^lopav rou ^ptaBat. But that Plato would tlins unite 
ri)v popdi/ and roe ^iptoBai, and repeat here arijvM after the preceding 
toraeOm. others may, but 1 will not, believe. Correctly has Ficinus, 
"neque perniittit lationem telos (id cst lincm) progressionis aceipereat- 
que cessare," which leads to rt)v ^opdv woptOioBai tai waitaOtu- 
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■h 0 uld any end attempt to be produced,®® and tenders it un¬ 
ceasing and immottaL In this way it seems to me that 
\v<nTt\ovy (the profitable) obtained the reputation of ayaOdy 
(the good) : for ri rfic 0 opae Xvoy to reXoc (that which dis¬ 
solves the end of rushing) was called Xvanre^Ci/. [73.] But 

'Cl(pi\ifioy (useful) iS a foreign name which Homer himself 
often uses, ry o^iWeiv.^ But this is the appellation of in¬ 
creasing and making.®® . 

Herm. But how stand the contraries of these ? 

Soc. Sucii of these as express a negation, there is no need, 
it appears to me, to go tlirougli. 

Herm. But wimt are tliey ? 

Soc, Tlic non-conducive, and useless, and unprofitable, and 
the non-lucrativc. 

Herm. You sptiak tlic truth. 

Soc. But BXu^cpui' (hurtful), and ZijjutbiSec (noxious). 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc, Now TO /iXadf/Mti' (tlic liurtful), he says,®® is that which 
is /iXairror ray fiovy (liurting the (lowing). But /iXairroi' means 
TO (iovXofuyoy Hrrrtiy (tliat wliicli wislies to bind) ; and &rrrtiy 
(to bind), is the same as Sell': but this he blames'®® every 

“—" Edd. dXX’ Atl Xuii abriic, ay n iirixiipf rtXot IjytyytaOai, 
which words), says Stalbaiiin, arc to bo thus resolved—dXX’ ati Xtiti, &v 
rtXos Ti abrilt tyy<y»’t'r0«t: os if I’lafo would htivi! llms scpsir- 

utod airije from rtXoc, siiid luivo used iyyiyviirOai for tk' simple ytyvt- 
oOat. Ficinus has, “ sod semper solvit ab ilia fuf;atqiic, si (|uis terminus 
Buporveniat.” I’latn wrote, I suspect, dn' Xbti abry av yc imxitpy 
riXovc iyybe ytyyiaOm, i. c. “ but ever does what is good for it (ry ^opf), 
shoulil it attempt to be near its end.” Fur thus Xvft abry is similar to 
rlX»/ Xbit ^poyoiiyri in Q4d. T. .litl. 

»>—w Such is tile literal version of the nonsensical Greek, ’QtbiXi/toy ti, 
ityuby TO ovofia, icui iroXXoxo*’ 'oxpvrai, rip i^iXXuv. But 

Homer never uses w^iXi/tor, although he frui)uuntly docs d^XXciv. Plato 
wrote ti xai "Optfpoc )riiXXaxot> ifixpijra* r<p i^iXXiiv. Nor is this the 
only error. Fur the article bet'oru byopa is superfluous. Bead then 
hmieby r«, os in 4 70, papfiapiKoy ri, and Uyuebv ri in § 77, and PapPapt- 
Koy ri in § b‘2, where many MSS. omit ri. 

" Instead of wouit' Ucindorf suggested, even with the approbation of 
Stulbaum, Tnaiytiv, of which the interpretation would be rrioya rouiy. 

■ ** Both Heind. and Stiilb. understand a SyaparoOiriie before Xey«i. 
But as one.MS. has Xiytiy, and tivat is perfectly useless, we must read, 
what Plato wrote —olftai Xlyeti', “ I think it means ”— 

I** Hero again Heiud. and Stalb. supply i bvoparMrtie before Xiyu. 
But why th(‘ founder of the name should find fliult with the notion that 
ttirruy eai liTy mean tlic same, wo are not told. Since then MB. Gud. 
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whore. He, therefore, who wishes &rrtiv (to bind a fl 9 w> 
ing), will be most properly called jiovXairrtpcvv ; but it appears 
to me, that, being spoken elegantly, it (becomes) /3\a/3cp<Sv. 

Herm. A variety of names come out, Socrates, to your 
view; and you just now appeared to me to have played a pre¬ 
lude with your mouth, as it were, of the mclocly belonging to 
Athena, while you pronounced this name liovXdwrtpoSy.^ 

Soc. I am nut, Hermogenos, tlie cause of this, but those 
who founded the name. 

[74.] Iferm. You speak the truth; but what can the won! 
liifUt&iit: (noxious) la! ? 

Soe. What can (noxious) bd? Ilchold, Ilcrmogenes, 

how 1 shall speak the truth by saying, that through adding 
and taking away letters, ]K:rsoiis varj' so very much the 
meanings of names, that by turning then aside soiiietimea 
only a little they cause words to have tlic very contrary 
meaning. As in ru iiov (the needl'nl). For 1 understood, 
and called to mind just now, in consequence of what I am 
about to say to you, that-' this new s))ee<;h of ours, itself the 
bcantiful. Inis turned round to Iior and ;>;/uwrFi', (so us) to in¬ 
dicate the contrary,^ and causing to disappear what they 

hna a5roi'Tnj(or, I mis|iim- 1 I’luti> wrote roero V tliriwra y ob ^fiiyii nc 
rb —i. V. “ .VikI ud one lihtnii's a perMin so s|ieiikiii|;.” 

• Uow Soerales timid l)e feipied ti> have ]dnyed a prelude with his 
mouth to the hymn of Athena, this roddess id' wisdnui, liy his ahsurd 
etymology of I raninit understand ; unless it he said that Pluto 

is here, as elsewhere, speaking ironically. Instead of rije 'AOqvaae, 1 
suspect the author wrote riji; (Tiji; 'AruXnObint;. Pur as Soerateswas Uie 
son of a midwife, and professes, in Thea>t. p. I.tl, U. ( 22, to practise in 
the case of the mind, what his mother did in that of the body, the mid¬ 
wife's art, the tutelary deity of his family would he not ‘AOiyva but 
'AtifiXd'Ovia. but as Kuri|iides in Ion, 4r>2, thus identities tho two, 
2t rdn itfiviav Xoxiav ‘AvnXiiOmnv i/ittv 'AOiivav iKirtuu, we might 
perhaps reail here irijf 'AOt/vStj 'AvttXnOuinc. 

*—’ Such is the literal translation of the (ireek ; where, says Heindorf, 
there is a ridieiile of tlic new speech in the words >/ icaXi) ailri}. liiit why 
Plato should introduce this ridicule, neither he, nor Stnllmutn, who fol¬ 
lows him, has deigned to exjdain. Besides, altliongh Blalbaum asserts 
that Tipiirpi^i xai fuivvHV is the same as Trcpurpeifitt' &<trt cat fiiivviiv, 
no one conversant with the language will admit the assertion for a mo¬ 
ment. Anil even if such an ellipse would preserve the syntax, still the 
sense would bo nunc. Pur we have still to learn what is the contrary 
meaning, which the new speech attributes to the words liov and 
Lastly, in the phra-w “ to turn round to the contrary," correct Greek 
would require it rovvavriov wtpurptdx. Unless I am egregiously mi»> 
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itig un; but the ancient speech points out what both these 
words mean. 

Berm: How say you? 

Soc. I will tell you. Our ancestors you know very fre¬ 
quently used the t and S, and not the least the women, who 
particularly preserved the ancient tongue.* ‘But now, instead 
of the (, they perversely use either e or ij, and ( instead of S, 
as being more stately. 

Herwi.'But how? 

Soc. Just as, for instance, the most ancient men called 
il/upa (day) ifiipa, and some of them ipepa ; but those of the 
present times iipipa. 

[75.] Berm. This is so. 

Soc. You know then that this ancient name alone points 
out what was in the mintl of tlie founder; for, because light 
is wont to emerge from darkness upon men pleased with and 
desiring its beams,^ on this account they called day i/itpa. 

Berm. It apiHjars so. 

Soc. But as it is now spoken in high-flown language, you 
can by no means understand what means; although 

some think that day is called on this account i)juipa, because it 
renders things fifttpa, gentle. 

Berm. So it appears to me. 

Soc. And you likewise know that the ancients called Zvyov 
(a yoke) Auoyojv’ 

Berm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Now Zvyov indicates nothing. But that which exists 
for the two things together, for the sakcol a binding, is justly 

taken, Plato wrote—i; fiiv via ^uvi) KiKaWiiiritiuv^ aim tS ie ro/ivavriov 
irtpiiaTptJ/tv, a piii'i’H vin- tv, to Uov Kai ZiiptOSte, i. c. “ tlio new speech, 
havinR been beautilieil by words, has not well uirned round to the con¬ 
trary tlie w'ords Siov anil ZitptotSts, whieh now signify one thing: * where 
I have adopted wtpuirrptdt from three SISS., and piiyiu from one ; and 
been led to KiKa\\itjnipivg by KiKaWairttpivovt \dyov£ in Apolog. p. 
17, B., and oil coXXitwow/ufla in Thueyd. vi. Kl, which Valckcnaer, m 
Diatrib. p. ‘iUl, so beautifully clieited from oiiK aWtp ItrofuOa. 

■ • Tins same thing took place in Italy, as remaikcu by Cicero de Orator, 
iii. 12, “Faeilius mulieres incorruptam antiquitatem conserrant scr- 

”*‘’^Compare JSsch. Prom. 23, iapivip ti aoi—naxynv »'«»«•' §^*<>C 

*^^&^cider would read Svayitv from Etymol. Zvybe wapA ri SU 
Ayuv tvaybt, eat iv vvycoiry Suybs eal Zvybf, 
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called Sveytfv. But it is now Zvy 6 v. And there are manT.. 
others 80 circumstanced. 

Herm. It appears so. . 

Soe. In this way then at first the word tiov (binding), when 
it is thus spoken, signifies the contrary to all the names con- 
■nected with dyaBoy (good). For this name being a species 
•of the good, appears to be a binding of, and hinderance to, a 
rushing-on, as l^ing the brother of fiXa^poy (noxious). 

; [76.] Herm. It appears, Socrates, to bo very much so. 

; Soc, But not if you use the ancient name; which it is 
likely was founded with much more propriety than the pre¬ 
sent one. And it will agree ® with those former good names, 
if you substitute as of old t for c ; for and not Sc'ov, 

i signifies that good, which (the founder of names)® praises. 
And thus the founder of names will not contradict himself v 
hut the names Seen', iyjtiXifiov, XuortrcXoSi', K'cpSaXcor, dyaOoi'y 
avft^ipov, tSiropov,® (easily-going,) all appear the same ; signi¬ 
fying by different names that '®what adorns and pervades 
every where (is) praiscil,'® but that what detains and binds, 
is blamed. And indeed, in the name {’qpiuScc* if, according 
to the ancient speech, you substitute o fur it will appear to 

* Ficinuti, “ consentics.” Diit a/inXoyijirft is iinl the fill. mcd. ‘2 pen., 
but flit, indie. .3 jiers., uiid agrees with uyti/ia iiiiderstuud, os licind. was 
the first to remark. 

' As iiov at no perimi was written for^fiior, it is evident that Plato 
wrote re lUra diroci2ip£ ilii;. For thus «i|; might easily drop out afU:i 

-Me- 

* Piriuus alone ha.s preserved the nominative to Iraivii in his “<|Uod 
semper numiiium laiulat iustilutur.” Uut not the name-founder alone 

S raises the good, but every one else. Hence I suspect we ought to read 
ir>p dtl was Iwaivti, similar to wavraxov jyicrKwpinirpti'oi', a little be¬ 
low. Stalbaum, with his so-c.alled best MSS., reads St) and omits AEI, of 
which AR is the evident corruption. 

* The introduction of (Siropov seems strange here; fur neitlier before 
nor subsequently is there given any etymology of it, ns there is of all the 
other wor&; and though titropia is mentioned in § 77, yet there it has 
come from a gloss. 

”—•* Ficinus has " aliquid per omnia penetrans, omniaque perornns, 
idque ubi^ue landatum,’ which leails, as Ileindorf saw, to Kai Siidy 
wayra, xavraxov tynnsptae/uvov. Instead however of Siiiy, nearly all 
the MSS. read cat oi', from whence Bekker elicited icai liy, with the ap¬ 
probation of Stalbaum; who forgot that the whole chain of reasoning 
imperiously demands diiiv, of which olov, found in two MSS., preserves 
the vestige. For S and e are constantly confounded, as shown oy Koen 
on Gregor, de Dialect, p. 1‘20, ed. Schaf. 

YOl. HI. . * a 
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^oa. that this name was applied to Sovvrt rd Jdv (binding 
tl)at which is going), and was called 2q/icw2ec.** 

S 77.3 Herm, But, Socrates, what is *H2ov^ (pleasure), 
A^q (pain), and ’ETtdv/xfa (desire), and such like 
nam^. 

Soc. They do not appear to me to be very difficult, Her* 
mogen&s. For (pleasure) seems to have obtained this 
appellation as an action tending towards oyqnc (enjoyment) ; 
but the 2 was added, that it might be called instead of 
But \v7rq (pain) seems to be so named from the 2td- 
Xvffcc (dissolution)of the body, which the body undergoes 
in that suffering: and ’AWa (grief), os impeding to Umt 
(going):** but 'AXyqSwi' (torture) appears to me to be some 
foreign word, and to be so called from aXyetroc (torturing).*** 
But ’OSvrq (anxiety) appears to be called from the eySvoie (in* 
gress of pain). But 'Axhtfouv (heaviness of heart) is clear even 
to all *** tliat it is a name nssimilateil to the heaviness of rush* 
ing; (for axOoc is “ a burden,” and ior “ a thing moving”).*'* 
But Xapa (joy) seems to be called from the *** Si&yvois (ffif* 
fusion) ond Eimipia (easy going) of the flowing *" of the soul; 
but Tcpil>cc (delight) was derived from rtpiryor (pleasant); 
but rtpryoy was SO called from being assimilated to iryoi 

*• Compare Elymol. Zti/iia—q 2q/(i'a r«c oiSen »; TToXincq. 

'* For Fliito thus supposes the cxislencu of ovv, the root of im/fu. 

On Xuvq, us if it wero derived from Xtuiv, and its affinity with dui- 
Xvvic, Hrind. refers to WytteidMU’li upon I’liitarch, S. N. V. p. 1U3. Bui 
even he failed to soc that, as Chrysippus, quoted by Cicero in Tusc. Disp. 
iii. 25, considered Xfin-q to be Xvtric totius hominis, Plato perhaps wroh 
hero loxti nc avot, not 7vx“ r5 fftS/ta; whoro aufia is inelegantly re 
pcated after roc iiaXvata/c roTi oiiparoc- Stalbaum would read 9 —ioxti 
and render fvx*‘ “ Xcep in, restrain.’’ 

“ Hence Etymol. ’Avia —ivvarat Si cat drd rov fivai yi'vevOat* tfim 
SurrutSv ydp lariv ii avia. 

** 'I'liat Plato derived AXyt/Siiv from AXyiivSy, and then lost all si^ 
of •SStv, it is impossible to hrlicvc. lie mieht have written diri roB 4Xy 
S&vfivi just as he derives dSi>yii from IvSiaitac rije Xvirqc. 

" The expression “ even to all ” is a manitest absurdity. Plato wrot 
cal iraiBl, ** even to a child.”—The word wavrl without mi would lun 
been intelligible. There is a similar error in S/mpos. p. 187, A. { 14. 

”—The words within limes have been fonuii only in Ficuiiu’ veiuoi 
“ ochthus enim onus est; ion vero pergens.” 

M—M By comparing Etymol. Xai'pw, rapAri x** vi impaywyi 

one would have expected X‘*P^ 21 rp x^m Kai iBpolp rBc 
So that xap2i might be derived from xlu and (Bpoia: for moat asnired 
it could not be from Bidxvnc and tBiropi'a. 
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(the breath), creeping through the soul; it would be there-^ 
fore justly called ipr-ymtv •* (mind-creeping), but in time it was 
defleeted into re/nrygy. [7S0 B’lt Ewppaovyti (hilarity^ wants 
nothing to explain " the why” of its denomination; for it is ob¬ 
vious to all, that it received its name, tb^poovvn, in strict 
justice from the soul being eJ (well) mifiipiptaQai (borne along) 
with all things nevertheless we call it ih^poavvri. Nor is 
'EnOvfxlu (desire) difficult: for it is plain that this name was 
applied to a power going on to 3vfwc (anger). But dv/ioc (an¬ 
ger) would have its appellation from ^vveuc (raging) and (inut 
(boiling). And again, "l/icpoc (desire) was so cnll^ from^vc 
(a flowing) vehemently drawing the soul. For l>ccause ufityoc 
pti (it flows uiged on), and is desirous of things, and thus 
strongly draws the soul through the sending-forth of its 
flowing, it is, from the whole of this ix)wcr, called ifupoe. 
Moreover fltidoc (regret) is so called signifying ^ that there 
is (something) of desire not present, and of a stream,** but 
from that which is elsewhere, and absent. ** From whence 
it is called vdOoc (regret), a feeling which is then called t/usoc 
(desire), when that is present, for which there is a wisli.** [79.1 
But'E^wc (love), because it flows inwardly from without,*^ 


" Ficin. “ incrilo vocarotur empaum, id esl inspirans,” this MS. there- 
fure read tpirvovv, 

* Ficinus has stranf^'Iy inisundcrstuod tliis passage; “hoc nomen 
trahitnr ah co qnud diritur eii, id est bene, et symphercsthic, id eat iinu 
seqiii, quasi dieutur auinia bene res asseqni.” 

" The ellipse, supplied by SUibaum, is seen in the version of Ficinus— 
" neque dillicilc cat assignarc quid epithymia—sibi velit." But whelhcr 
he found the eortespnnding tireek words, oiiS' imOvpia xuktirdi' tcwiTv 
8r( /SoiXcrai, in his MS. is another question. 

To get ^d of the nonsense in the words otipalvuiv ov roi irapoy- 
ro{ ipipav rt cai ptvparoc, SbillMiim would reject ipipov n eat pti'i/mrec ■ 
os an intcrpolqtiun. But why they were interpolated ho does not, fur be 
could not, tell. Ficinus has “ quod sane presentem siiavitatein non respi- 
cit, quemadmodnm himeros, sed absentem ardet." Perhain Plato wrote 
agpaivuy ov rov wapderoc tlvai ipip6v ft card pivpart Soov, i. c. “ sig¬ 
nifying that there is not of something present the desire, how great, 
nishing stream-like.” tdtalbaum indeed fancies that w6Bos wen derived by 
Plato from w69i, not aware that rd virmBov bad probably dropt out be¬ 
tween dvivToc and 80iv. For both the desire of something present, and 
the regret of something absent, carry away the mind, as with a torrent, 
at inflame it, as with a torch. 

^ All the words between the figures were omitted by Taylor, al- 
Ihcnigh found in the version of Ficinus. 

** The same doctrine broached in the Pheednis, p. 251, B. 168. 

2 A 2 
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because this flowing is not the property {>f him who 
possessor it, but is introduced through the ejea, was on this 
account called of old ivpoc, from iop€iv(to flow towards ); but 
at present it is called cpwc, through the change of t* into 
o.** But what say you shall we still consider ? 

Herm. Wliat does A<i(a (opinion), and such-like names, 
seem to you (to signify). 

Soe. Ad£a (opinion) was denominated either from Sluiis 
(pursuit), in which the soul proceeds, while pursuing its 
knowledge as to how things exist; or else from r^ov /3o\^ 
(the darting of an arrow) and to this it seems more like.^ 
Hence Otqiric (opinion) chimes in with this; ^for it seems to 
be like Une (a sending-forth) of the soul to all things, when 
it is showing to those in doubt what each is in reality.^ For 

** Beck was the flnit to remark that there is some error here. 
It should have been stated that irtfwc Urst hcuume ipog by throwing out 
the <r, and then tpiae by the cliaiiKc of o iuto w. 

*■ Ficinus bos “ Verum quid deiiiceps coiisidurandam pnecipis." From 
whence lleindorf elicited ri in ob Xi/eii;—Stalbnum still sticks to oil, 
although ho couIciuicm tliat, if ob be retained, in should follow VKoirSptv. 

** That Plato would thus coiuparu do^a with the shouting of arrows, 
without assigning soino reason iur the comparison, it is impossible to 
believe. 1 susiieet there is a lacuna here, wliich it would be easy to 
supply. 

” In lieu of rovro in some MSS., Bekkor has edited from others rodrqi, 
which I cannot understand; while instead of paKKov two MSS. reu 
ItdKurra. I suspect tluit Plato wrote rovro rb ^aXXbpivov uUKurr’ cS, 
in allusion to the preceding po\y. Wu should say in Bngiish, This 
appeals to be die best shot." Ur wc may read niXkurra, which is per¬ 
petually confounded with paKiara. 

**—** Such is the meaning of the words which Plato wrote, I suspect 
—iiatm ydp rqc ’I'vX'tC irri vavra r<< irpiiypara, oloy iariv Staarov rq> 
ivn by, cqXoHeqc roTf Arupoie, ioiiav iirai, in lieu of.which Bekker’s 
* edition has— oinr yip rile ’pvxi'K in-i Triiv vpiiypa, oliv iariv Steurrov rwv 
ovroiy iiiXouaii Trpoaiouety. But of the strange word olffw, which some 
have attempted to derive from oicroi, the fiit. of fipm, the variations in 
MSS. aro very remarkable. Some rend oimv iaue, others olmv 
and others cZeiv !<ns£. Some again, oinitting iawc, have olnv or and 
(T ot 

some have both, ofeuv, or c!<riv: one reads oV uaiv, and one f<n|, Hein- 
dorf acutely saw that the word, V«ric, derived from Sivai, lay hid here; 
for thus Une would be similar in meaning to ^oXq. But beyond this he 
did not venture to go. Stalbaum has however not only adopted the coiw 
reetion, which he calls " egregious,” but edited rb wpdv/ia for way 
wp&yjta, from seven MSS., without deigning to exphuii how itaaroy 
could thus'follow rb wpSypa, or, if in haaroy there is no reference to rb 
wpSy/ia, what is Ute meaning of rb wpdypa ; and still less has he slniwu 
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as BmXi) (counsel) is to /3oXi) (shooting), so jSoiXcffftn (to 
wish), which signifies re i^ttrOat (to desire), is to (JouXebta^t 
(to consult).*® ^ For** all these in following S<5{a (opinion), 
appear to Iw certain resemblances of j3oX^ (shooting) ;** just 
again a^ on the contrary, 'AfiovXIa (a want of counsel), appears 
to be the mishap **of a person neither shooting, nor obtaining 
that at which he shot, and what ho wished, and about what 
he deliberated, and what he desired.** 

[80.] jfferm. ** You seem to me, Socrates, to have just now 
introduced these names rather thickly and rapidly. 

Soe, For I now wish an end.®* But I wish then still to 
go through 'AviyKTfy (necessity), which comes in order after 
those^ and also 'J^-ovaiot' (voluntary).** 

what he nnderstanda by ItiXoiap trpomouct, or Itow ypoaioau could be 
used here for the simpk* cum. 

**—** Hero again, aided portly by Slalltanm. I hove been ablo to restore 
what Plato wrote— liawtp yip !xn v flov\>) vn&e t^v poX^v, Kai rb 
PobXtaOat, 8 rb iphaOai irq/caii'Ct, erpu; ru povXiii&Qai, in lieu of the un> 
intelligible Hairip yt Kal i/ fiovXii irpbc T>)y poX^v cal rb PovXiaBat rb 
IfltaOm atifiaivu cal jiovXtvittOat: wlim* .Stallmnm waa tlic iirat to see 
liut to preserve the balance of the aentence n-puc must be inserted in the 
second clause. With regard to the allinity between PovXta9a$ and 
PovXtbtaOat, Shnkspeare has suniething xiinilar in his well-known— 
“ Harry, thy wish was father ti> the thuught.’* 

" Ti^lor has properly introduced for,” to preserve the connexion of 
the sentences. 

** As MS. Gud. has ri/c d'i’XVC instead of rijc /SoXqg, Hoindorf 
wished to read rijc PoXijc n/g iivxijc- 

**—•• Even Heindorf failed to mm- the absurdity of the present text. 
For most assuredly, it cannot be said of him who docs not shoot at all, 
that he misses what he shut at; nor would Plato lias'c been giiilty of a 
taulolo^ in writing oi Ipuro afler o ipotiXtro; unless it be said that oS 
l^rro IS to bo rendered “ at what he aimed; *’ but even then it would be 
unnecessary after arepi oS ipovXtiiro. Common sense evidently leads to 
—*' of a person neither shooting where he intended, nor hitting what ho 
wished, or, obtaining what he did not desire;" acconling to the saying in 
English, ** He shot at a pigeon, and killed a crow ; ” and, “ Ho shot at a 
barn-door, and missed the barn." The Greek then would bo <!ic oH 
paXbvroc rov, el iPovXtitro, oiil rvybyroc, oh ipohXtro, tj tal, oh Iphr" 
oh, XaPSvroc. 

**—** All within tho Agnres arc generally assigned to Hormogcncs; in 
Aid., to Socrates, from riXoc to the end, which Stalbaum after Stepheny 
adoj^' and reads OiXw for Otu, or, as it is svritten in one MS., obv Oi^, 
u meinus found in his MS. likewise. For his version is, *' Quare finis 
Mt Jam fiivente deo." But as scarcely more than two-thiids of the 
dialogue has been gone through, there would be scarcely any allusion here 
to its termiiistuni; and even if thmu were, correct Greek would require 
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Soe. Now ro iicoierwy (voluntarj) signifies r* cTkoi' (the 
yielding); and not the beating-against; but, as I say, cti»i> 
t£ I6yn (yielding to what is going on) would be shown by 
this name, which exists acco^ing to ^ovkifoit (the will).^ 
But ro avayKaiiov (the necessary), and dvrlrweov (the beating- 
against), the being contrary to the will, would be connect^ 
with &ftapria (error), and dfiaBia (ignorance).^ But they are 

ri riXoc. Some one says Stephens wished to read 9tO, "video;*’ but 
Oiw in that sense is found only in the middle voice. Hence he suggested 
tie riXof Oiui, “ ad fincm propero," i. e. “ I am hastening to the end." 
But that could be no reason for Socrates introducing a number of names. 
He would rather have cut short his speech. Abresch. in Auctor. Thucyd. 
p. 306, suggests TfXoc 9ia, " look to the end." He oughtrather to have 
proposed 9ic tS —But tlic im;|ienitive could not thus follow yip. . Plato 
wrote, I suspect, fliXog yip yoq laov Btitp, “ For 1 have witnessed a bolt 
^ual to a divine one." Ainl thus there would be an allusion to the /3oX)} 

J 'ust spoken of, anil to the fact that in a storm the bolts of heavpn fidl 
hst and thick.” So in Qiiil. C. 1462, wo must read oipavoS yip itrrpar^ 
^Xiy(( troXov, p&rav iptia’ ou fliXoc Sitia S ’—not pXlyH waXtv rl uiv 
apnati rtXoc; where piXog is due to London ed. B., noticed by Elmsley; 
while pArav iptia’ ob fieXoc may be compared with the Homeric ovx 
dXtoi' fisXoe, and 9i7ov iiiXoc. After this compliment, Socrates returns 
to tho subject, by saying 'Ai'dyicqv bi ri ovopa, not oSvlrt ^iXofuu : to 
which Hermogcncs rejoins, Kai jSoeXofiat. At least by such a remodel¬ 
ling of the speeches, can wo understand the course of the dialogue. 

**—** 1 cannot understand how after rb tUov Plato could odd dX^* iSmrip 
Xiyu tUov ; still less how tlxov could stand here by itself; and least of 
all, what Heindorf was the first to notice, how a name could be said to be 

S rodiicpd aibcording to will in tho abstract. Ficinus has, " Ecusion equi- 
cm cst icon, id cst cciicns, ncqiie renitens. Hoc si quidem nomine 
dcclaratnr icon ionti, id est, cedens ennti, qnodve ex voiuntate perfleitur." 
He therefore did not tind uairtp Xiyu in his MS., or finding it, designedly 
omitted it, as being unintelligible. Heindorf proposed to read IvSuan 
rov — ytyvopivov. From which I do not see what we are to gain. Per¬ 
haps Plato wrote rb pkv oby Uovtnov rb liieov atl /id iyrirvrov Hv rql 
sard rdi' fiobXyaiv rov ytyvouivip- koXuc Spa, Xiyu, iltov rip Uvrt rt 
itliiXujtivov &v till rovrip rip ovopari —i. e. “ The word ivobmov (volun. 
tary) means yielding to, and not beating ogauist, that which exists ac. 
cording to tho will of some one. I say then that iy this name would be 
correctly indicateil any tiling yielding to what is gomg on," This, I flat¬ 
ter myself, is something more fit to bo read, than the rubbish which Stol- 
baum attempts to explain by asserting that the words ry xari rdv j3od- 
Xtpnv yiypopivm are added after robru rip ivSpan as an epexegesis to, 
and having the same meaning as, rip If then I Imve correctly 

restored here xard rdv jSodXqeiv rov, we must read just afterwards wopd 
rdv ^(tbXtiaiv rov — 

*■ This is said because, according to Plato’s theory, no one errs except 
nnwiUuigly or unwittingly. 
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likened to e 'going along rara aymi (goi^s); because being 
difficult to pass, and rugged and thick (with bushes), they im-' 
pede a going-oii. And lienc^ perhaps, dydytai (necessity) was 
so call^ from its resemblance to a journey through a gorge. 
But as long as our strength remains, let us not ^ve up the 
journey. Do not you then give up, but interrogate me. ' 

Herm. I ask then about things the greatest and most beau¬ 
tiful, ’AXiiOua (truth), and 'frlvSoc (falsehood), and to “Or (enti¬ 
ty) ; and that very thing, about whicli is the subject of our 
present discourse, 'Oeopn (name), why was it so called ? 

Soc. You say that /laltirOai means sonictliing. 

Herm. I say it means fijrtie (to iiuiiiire). 

^ [81.] S(Ht. It looks like a name moulded together from a 
discourse, which says that this naiiie is an entity which an in¬ 
quiry hits.’^ But you would know it rather in the word which 
wo pronounce ovoftaaruv (to be named); for there it clearly 
states ^ that that is or (entity) of which there is fidafta (an in- 

”—*' Such is the literal version of tlin Orcck, 'Koiicc roivvv tx \6yov 
6i/6jMrt miynxporii/tfpiit, Xfynproc on roiir tirrip op, o6 rvyydptt Sr/ri;/ia, 
ri opo/m. Ficinns hits, “ Viilclur iiuiir-ii lioc cx illo seriuoiiu foiillutani, 
quo dioitur on. id cst vns, rssu, riijiis iioiiu-n inqiiisitio rsl '/ ” llu tburc- 
furu found in his MS. 'Koixr roirvit ru ui'o/in tic Xiiyov top irvyctcpori}- 
fuvop, Xiyoproc oTi iirri to op, ov op Tuyx<ipu Zfirjipa to dvo/ta. “Tho 
word otmfia seems to have been inouhh-d from some discourse, which as¬ 
sorts that the entity exists, tho name of wliieh hiippeiiH to be the object of 
inquiry.” Hut iiow llermommrs eoiild foit any cine to the mciiuing or 
etymology of opofta, I must leave for others to explain. Ileindorf cuts 
^0 matter very sliort liy .saying, tliiit according to Sornitcs ** the word 
opoua is derived from op and fiaitoQai, 1. c. ZtiriTp, to seek, fur that opoua 
is that entity about which tliere is an inquiry. Hut in that cose {UutaSai 
would have been distliietly inentionud or alluded to. Uesidcs, there is 
not hero at least, wltatcver there may bo in other dialogues, especially 
the Pannenides, any inquiry about entity, or its correct name. More¬ 
over unle.ss Tyyx&ptip means ” to hit tipon,” it would require the parti¬ 
ciple hp, which might however have easily dropt out after oi>. 

*_Hcre again I confess myself completely in tho dark. The Greek 
is, lprav9a yAp vapHf Xiyti roiiro iJpai ipoitav/ta larip, which Ficinus 
thw tmnslates, “ Hie cnim exprimitur nomen quid sit, entis videlicet in- 
qiiisitio.” From whose " inqiiisitio ” both Ileusde and Buttmann were 
led to oB paopa larip. Hut if paapa formed any portion of opopa, most 
Msuredly some reason would have been assigned for the change of pAapa 
into opa,^ But os no such reason is here given, it is evident that after all 
the exertions of critics we neither know now, nor perhaps are ever likely 
to know, what Plato wrote, except by the aid of coajcctuml criticism, 
which few can apply successfully, and fewer still appreciate, when so ap¬ 
plied. 1 shall therefore reiiain iirom producing my own. 
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qnirj). *>But 'AXfjOeta (truth), this seems to. have been 
moulded,together*^ like* l^e rest; for the divine rushing-on 
of entity appears to have been addressed by this name dX^Beta, 
as bdng Btla dX,u (a divine wandering). But 'i'cvSoc (false* 
hood) is contrary to a rushing*on. For here again returns 
that which is abused as being detained and is compelled to be 
at rest; and (the name) is assimilated to those, who sleep 
but the }f/ being added conceals the meaning of the name. 
But *Oy (entity) and Oina (existence) agree with dX^Beia 
(truth), by receiving the addition of an t; for then they sig¬ 
nify Idy (going), (and lovirla) (the act of going). And on 
the other liand obic oy (non-being), as some also call i^ oIk Idv 
(not-going.) 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have rattled through 
these questions in a very manly manner. But should any one 
ask you, what propriety of appellation have the words Idv 
(going), 'Peov (flowing), and AoDv (binding)— 

**—** The Greek is, >/ AXifitia leai rovro toIq AWoig louee tniycicpo- 
rqv0at, whieh ijUilbaum thus triinslatcs, “ Quod antem attinet ad nomen 
dXqOcut, ctiam hoc reliqnis simile ridetiir, hoc cst, coiiflatum esse ex In¬ 
tegra proposilione.” But os there is nothing in tlio original to which the 
words “ exintegra proposilione ” con he Tcfcrred, wo may dismiss his inter¬ 
pretation us utterly untenable. IleinHorf was near the mark in suggesting 
card raird, and so Wiis Stephens in proposing Jc ro5 rqc dXqc. For 
Plato probably wrote, card rabrit dird rtvo£ dXi}£—and shortly after¬ 
words —roiriyrif pljpari, ug dK^ Otia oiaa —^for ry dXtjOtiy is evidently 
as gl. for Tobrtf np : while the etymology in HKifitut requires not 

Otia oiaa dXi|, but dXq Ocia ovira. 

** Instead of KaOtvSovat it is manifest that Plato wrote roTc ys efidovei, 
instead of roic KaOtbSoun. For ^tvSog is formed, not by adding ^ to 
KaOtvlw, but to iSdttt. 

Instead of dirofiaXbv, which miikcs absolute nonsense, Heusde was 
the first to eoiyertiire dvoXafibv, which he got from the version of Fi- 
cinus, “ si t appomitur,” anil is cenfirmed by three MSS. 1 do not how¬ 
ever remomber another passage where dwoXappdvciy means “ to receive 
in addition.** Hence I should prefer rev tura iiri^aXXouivov. But this 
is not all. For instead of np dXt)6tX we must read rq aXyOtlf. For ro 
tiy and >} tovoia have an alHiiity with dXifieiif rather than rtf dXtfitX. 

" To complete tho sense I have added the words within lunes. 

** Out of this mass of nonsense we may elicit something intellinble by 
reading in the Greek, cat rb ode ibv aS ilvi nvig o7 bvopA rl vofuZouny, 
abrb & ode Sy —and rendering in linglish, “ and on the other hand, there 
are some who consider that what docs not go on is a name merely, and 
docs not itself exist :** where, since the two oldest MSS. read nWg wd/ia- 
n instead of tig nvcg cai ivopdZomnv, I have, by Uniting the readings, 
obtained rivec ol ivopd n pAvov vopiZmm, adding to complete the sense 
and irmtox S' after adrd. 
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Soc. Should I be able to answer him? you mean. Is it 
not so ? ' 

f82.] Herm. Perfectly so. 

Soe. One thing I have just now got somehow, so that by 
answering I shall appear to say something to the purpose. 

Herm. What is it ? 

Soe. To say that what we know not is of Barbarian origin: 
for perhaps this would be really the cose with some; and 
the first names would be inscrutable on account of their 
antiquity. For through the names being twisted in every 
way, it would be not at all wonderful if the ancient speech, 
as compared with the present, diifered in nothing from a 
Barbarian one. 

Herm. You speak nothing from the purpose. 

Soc. Nay, I speak what is reasonable. But yet the con¬ 
test does not appear to me to admit of excuses but we must 
be ready to reflect upon these matters; and let us consider, that, 
should any one always inquire into the verbs, through which 
a noun is spoken, and again those nouns through which verbs 
are enunciated, and slioiild do this without ceasing, must not 
he, who answers such n one, fail at length in his replies ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

[83.] Soc. IV^heii therefore will he, who fails to answer, 
justly mil ? Will it not be when he arrives at those names, 
which arc, as it wcix>, the elements both of other discourses 
and names ? For those, if they are so circumstanced, can no 
longer justly ap]>ear to be composed from other names. Just 
as we said above,** that ro ayaOdr was composed from dyaeroc 
(to be admiretl) and 5ooc (swift). But 8ooc, we may perhaps 
say, is composed from other words, and these last hgain from 
others: but if we ever lay hold of that, which is no longer 
composed frofi other names, we may justly say, that we have 
at length arrived at an element; and that we ought no longer 
to refer this to other names. 

Herm. Ybu seem to me to speak correctly. 

Soe. Are not then the names, about which you are asking, 
elements ? And must we not consider in some other manner 
what is their propriety ? 

Herm. It is likely. 

** On this expression see HeindorTs leaned note. 

** See } 63. 
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^Soc. It is likely indeed, Hemogenes. All t)ie former 
names, therefore, must come back to these. And if this 
the case, as it appears to me it is, consider again with me, 
lest I act like a silly person, while stating what the propriety 
of the first names ought to be. 

[84.] Herm. Only do but speak, and I will, tp the utmost 
of my power, consider the matter with you. 

Sm. 1 think then you will agree with me in this, that there 
is one propriety in every name, both first and last; and that 
none of them differ, so as they are names. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But the propriety of the names we have just now 
discussed, was such as to show of what kind is each of the 
things existing. 

Herm. How should it be not so ? 

Soc. This property then the prior names ought , to possess 
no less than the posterior, if they are to be names. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But the posterior names, ns it appears, are able to 
effect this through the prior. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Be it so then. ^^But after what manner will the first 
names, which no others precede,*^ make, as much as they pos¬ 
sibly can, the things existing clear to us, if they are about to 
be names 7^** But answer me this. If we had neither voice 
nor toiigue, and yet wished to point out things to one another, 
should we not, ns the dumb do at present, endeavour to indi¬ 
cate them by the hands, head, and the rest of the body? 

(^5.] Herm. IIow could we otherwise, Socrates ? 

Soc. I think then that if we wished to indicate that which 
is (goingy* upwards and is light, wo should raise our hands 
towards heaven and imitate the nature of thfi thing itself; 
but if (to indicate) things (going) downwards and heavy, (we 
should point) to the earth. And if we were desirous of in¬ 
dicating a horse running, or any other animal, ydu know that 

■ *—** I fear I do not quite understand this. 

*' So tho sense requires. But nvontroi is “ sucoeed.” Hence dnee 
MSS. vary between {r$pa and rpirtpa, we must read trtpa irpirtpo 
K$irm. 

*■ This is evidently required by the sense. The word Mv has aeddeat- 
ally diopt out between rO and &vu, and after jcoOpov. 
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we should make our bodies and gestures as like as possible^o 
those things. 

Herm. It appears to me that the facts are necessarily as 
you say. 

Soc. For in this manner, I think, the indication of any 
thing is prwluceil by the body imitating,^ as it seem^ that 
whicli any one wishes to point out. 

Herm, Certainly. 

Soc. But since we wish to indicate a thing by our voice, 
and tongue, and mouth, will not nn indication of each thing 
then take place through tliow*, when an imitation of any 
thing whatever is produced through them ? 

Herm, It aiipears to me necessarily so. 

Soc. A name tlieii is, as it s(>eins, an imitation by the 
voicc'^ of that, which lie who imitates, imitates and nomi¬ 
nates by the voice what he imitates.''^* 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But, by Zeus, my iriend, I do nut think that I have 
yet spoken in a b(‘cumiiig manner. 

Herm. Why so ? 

Soc, Because we should be compelled to confess, that they 
who imitate sheep ami cocks, aud other animals, give names 
to the things which they imitate. 

Herm, You speak the truth. 

Soc. But do you think this is correct ? 

Herm. 1 do not. But what imitation, Socrates, will the, 
name be? 


(Tw/iarc — iufttfaauivov — roS vii/inroc. But two MSS. 
ixt^^aaftipovc. To avoid the iiicleiaint rojictitiun in oufiari and euftaroe. 
It is easy to read itifLtiirafikvtf, and to omit roe au/taroc, and to insert ri( 
after ipoiXm, as 1 have done in the translation. 

** Stalhauin unjustly hesitates between and fuvriQ, For pipqpa 
fwvqc is *' itnitation of a voire,” but /ii/iq/ia “ imitation by a 

voice,” what the sense manifestly requires. 

In this dciinition Ileitidorf has corrected one error by reading irav 
ni/i^rai for 3 a» ueiqrm; which Stnlimiim has properly praisra and 
lcame>lly supported. But Ilcindorf failed even to see the other error. 
For^who can believe that Plato wrote 8 jiijuTrat—o /iifio^juvoc—8rav 
/ujiqrai. Me might however have written 3 jujitirat reg, cat dvoud^ti rp 
^wiip, Srav/lojiqrai, “which some one imitates, and, when he imitates, 
^ves it a name with his voice.” Ficinus has, “ imitatio vocis, ^ua quis- 
quis aliquid imitatur, per vocem imitatur et nominat,” omitbng 8 
ju/iqrai. 
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«[86.1 Soe. ‘*In the first pl^ bs it appears to me, not if, 
as ve imitate things with music, we so imitate, although we 
then imitate with the voice: and in the next place, if we imi« 
tate what music imitates, we do not appear to me to make use 
of names.'^^ But 1 assert something of this kind. There is 
a certain voice, figure to each thing, and a colour to many. 

Herm, Entirely so. 

Soe. It appears then that although any one should imitate 
in this way, the name-giving art would not be conversant 
with these imitations; for these are partly musical and partly 
painting. Is it not so? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soe. But what is this ? Seems there not to you an emst- 
ence to every thing, ns well as colour, and the other things 
we just now mentioned ? In the first place,®* is there not an 
existence to colour itself, and voice, and to all the rest, which 
are deemed deserving of the appellation of being ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soe. But what then, if any one is able to imitate this very 
thing, the existence of each thing,®* bjr letters and syllables, 
would he not indicate wliat each thing is ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

“—“ This is the literal English version of Stalbanra's Latin transla¬ 
tion of the Greek, which I confess I cannot comprehon<l; nor will, I sns- 
pect, any one else. Ficiniis has, Non tnlis imitatio, (lualis per mnsicam 
fit, quamvis vocc lint; neqnc ctiam conmdem, quorum ct musica iniitatio 
est, deque per miisicam imilationcm cniin nominarc videmur," which is 
evidently a vain endeavour to give, what he believed to be the general 
sense of the piusngc; which was perhaps originally to this effec^ “ In the 
first place, as it seems to me, (the nunic) would not be on imitation, 
(hould we, ns with music, imitate with the voice things well and beauti- 
fiilly; nor, scroudly, should we well imitate, what music does not, do I 
think a name would be an imitatiou; ” i. e. in Greek, Ilpwroy plv, uc Ipol 
doMt, aiiK Av f!q, lAv, KaOunp rp fiowiKp, oilriu cal rp fuvj fii Kokwe 
rt pifuiftiOa rd rpaypara' lireira oIik Av, lav, &vtp q poveue^ oi fuptX- 
roi, ti iiptif pipufuOa, Ipoi loKti ilvai ovopa piptinv. 

** Fieinus has, “ Ahiion incst colori oc voci essentia quBdom ct oliia,” 
omitting wpurov airr^ before rip and iKaripip aiinSv, not with¬ 

out reason; for all those words ore quite useless; and so too does the 
vdwlo clause, wpiSrov— iKaripipairuv, after the preceding sentence. 

** Either airb rovro or ieaarav rijv oiaiav is an interpolation. Fi- 
einua omits aM rovro. Perhaps, however, os MS. Gud. has abrmv 
roOro, there lies hid tc rev 9$iSv h airbt ; tor rodrwv and rev OitSv are 
confounded in Eurip. Bacch. 3*28, ns I have shown on ^sch. Snppl. 336 
or we may read dw'dXXov rev 4 airbe — 
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Soc. J^d what would you caH'him who is able to do thi« , 
as you cdled, of the former characters, one conwsrsant mth 
music, and the other with punting; how (call you) this ? 

[87.] Herm. This name, Socrates, appears to me what we 
ate for some time seeking. For he would be a name-giver." 

Soc. If then this is true, ns it appears to be^ let us con¬ 
sider those names about which you were inquiring; about Poi) 
(flowing), and IcVnt (to go), and (holding), whether 

in their letters and syllables a person lays hold^^ of entity, so 
as to imitate existence or not. 

Ilerm, By all means. 

Soc. Come then, let us sec whether these alone are a part 
of the first names, or whctlicr there are many others. 

Herm. I think there are many others. 

Soc. For it is probubh;. But what shall be the mode of 
division from wheiiec the imitator begins to imitate ? Is it 
not, since the imitation hn))pens to be by syllables and letters, 
the most proper to distribute first the elements ? just as those 
who put their hands to rhythms," distribute first the ppw^rs 
of the elements, and afterwards of the syllables, and thus at 
length come to consider the rhythms themselves, but pre¬ 
viously not ? 

Herm. Yes. 

S 88 .] Soc. Ought we not then to divide thus the vowels, 
afterwards the rest according to species, both consonants 
and mutes?—fiir so say '*'-* tliosc wlio are skilled in these mat¬ 
ters—and again, sucIj as arc not indeed vowels yet are not 
mutes ? and of tlic vow'cls themselves, such as have a difierent 
species from each other ? and after wo have properly distributed 

“ Ilcimlorf vainly nltcmpts to ilcrcinl roOro—oSroc—6 hvo^aeriKit 
by iv!o^ imssagcs, whore, after muro, have hocii interpolated the word to 
whitdi it refers; while tlio third I liave corroded at Ilipp. Miy. S 51, n.‘i, 
by the aid of Fjeinus. Here it is evident that Plato wrote wirovjuv 
flvai av ai'iToc 6 dvo/iairrirof. 

" l*y rxime, says Ilcimlorf, we nnAt understand iiatf, as shown by i 
81. Picinus renders it “ dctontionc.” 

" Heindorf nndeTs'mds u ovopairriroc as the nominative to ImKin- 
fianrai. _ He should have siiasostod, row ovroc yi n Xa/iPai/tTM, Him 
airiv —instead of roH ovroc IiriXa/i/idi'trai airOv Hart, L e. “ any part 
of entity is undersloud, so that it imitates their existence." 

** Heindorf refers to Hep. iii. p. 400, B. 

** Heindorf refers to Theietet. } 14‘i. 
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all these [existences]*" it is again requisite to imp 9 se names, 
aiti to congider, if there are certain things into which, as into 
elements, these may be referred; and from which it is posm- 
ble to see both them, and whether there arc species in them 
in the same manner as in the elements(and) having well 
and thoroughly looked into all these points, (it behoves us)"‘ 
to know how to bring in each"" according to its likeness; 
whether it is necessary to bring in one to one, or to mix"" 
many with one; just as painters do, when they wish to pro¬ 
duce a resemblance, sometimes introduce only the oyster"" (a 
scarlet colour), and sometimes any other pigment whatever; 
and sometimes again they mingle many colours together, as 
when they prepare the likeness of a mnn,^ or any thing else 
of this kind; according a^ I think, each picture seems to re¬ 
quire each colour. In the same manner we will bring the 
elements (of words) to things, and one to one, wherever it 
seems to be necessary, and many together,"® maldng what per¬ 
sons call syllables; and again, combining those syllables to¬ 
gether, from which nouns and verbs are composed; and 
again, from these nouns and verbs we will compose something 

*•—** Beck, whom Stalbaum follows, would omit rd Svra, as Ficinus 
hod done already. Ileindorf more acutely would read, iiruSAv raSra dit- 
Xu/itOa rravra iS, rd Svra aSOtc Stt (SaXiaOat) xai SvSfiara imOiivca. 
St^baum however conceives the whole passage to have been originally 
to this effect; " And after wc luivc properly distributed all these, we must 
again consider, whether there are not certain genera, to which alt the 
existences are to be referred, ns in the case of Uie elements in letters; 
from which genera it is possible to perceive Iho existences themselves, 
and also to understand this, whether in them there are species and genera 
in the same manner, as in the elements of letters," thus omitting entirely 
SvSixara IwiOcTi'at, or rather considering avS/uira os a corruption of 
Svra, and ImOtivai of ivtaici^aoOat. 

** Ficinus has " scire oportcL” Stalbaum thinks that IwlaraaSai de¬ 
pends on the preceding Set. 

" Stalbaum would read eKaarov tedvr^, “ each to each," which ho 
got from Heindorfs note, fcairrov ovo/ta ixiar^ Trp&yftan. 

** The balance of the sentence requires impipuv and avyKtpawivau 
not ovynpavvvvra. 

** On tnc scarlet dve obtained from a kind of oyster found near Tyre, 
see Smith’s Greek ana Homan Antiquities. 

** On the word dvdpcinXov Stalbaum refers to E. H. Barker's disserta¬ 
tion in Wolf. Analect. Literar. T. i. P. 2. p. 388. 

<* So seven MSS. for aSitpoXa acknowledged by Ficinns. The pas¬ 
sage however is not even now correct. 
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great and beautiful and entire, and like the animal there 
(described) by the pmnter’s art, discourse by the nspie-givid^, 
or rhetorical, or whatever art it may .be. [89.] Or rather, 
we will not do it.*^ But 1 have in speaking been carried out 
(of tlie cour^), for the ancients have put together the words 
in the way as they lie together. But we must, if we know 
how to consider them artistically, to distinguish them thus, 
and to see whether the iirst and last names were laid down in 
a proper manner or not; for to connect them otherwise (take 
care) lest it be wrong, my dear llcrmogenes, and not in the 
road to reason. 

Herm. Perhaps so, by Zeus, Socrates. 

Soc. What then, can you trust yourself as being able to 
divide them in this manner ? for I cannot. 

Herm. 1 want indeed much of doing this. 

Soc. i.et ns leave it then; or are you willing we should 
undertake it as we best can, although we are able to look but 
very little into them; by stating, as we said before,*’^ in the 
ease of the gods, that, knowing nothing of the truth, we merely 
conjecture the dogmas of men coneerning them; so now, on 
the other hand, we should proceedin our own ciise by de¬ 
claring that, if these have lieen distributed in the best way 
either by us or by any otlu-r, tlicy ought to have liceii so di¬ 
vided but now it will Ik; rispiisitc for us to be busy about 
them as it said,^' as best wo may. Or how say you ? 

" Ficinns alone supplies the ellipse. " Immo nos non isliid apfcmus; 
modum namqiic loquundo transi;ressus sum,” which seems to lead to 
/tSXXov ii aix >(/uiC ovto —iroXXd yUp \6yuiv iSqvixdqfUV —IpiaofUtr 
where 's due to three MSS. 

" See § 39. 

w Insteaii of iu/uv Ileusde wished to read itu/uv, similar to the pre¬ 
ceding Kauhtv. But Ileindorf renders iw/uv ” jHirgamus,” with Ficinns. 
But that would be in correct (ircek wpotufuv rather, or woppa iwptp. 

” Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinns, which both 
Heindorf and Stalbaum seem inclined to adopt; althouah tlic funner once 
wished to read, 8ri il /ilvrai, y ohrei tuXtaOai, and the latter 

would prefer 8n, tl piv wc dpurroi' iSu, obtained from Buttmann’s 8ri, 
if pip on dptera itti —They should have prn|)oied 8ri, tf pip yt xp4 
apujra ii airi, which dUfers but little from on tl pip n xpQorav iiu 
alrri — 

’* Heindorf considers the proverb alluded to is the line, ZSpip yip oix 
ic BUMptr, dXX' tiic ivpipiOa, attributed to Menander, and translated by 
Terence in Andr. iv. 6, lU, '* Ut quimus, aiunt, qnando, ut volumus, non 
licet.” But then Plato would have written card ivpaptp, o6 OiXqeii', 
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^v/.j ±±cTm. It seems so to me. 

** Soe. I ^bink, Hermogenes, it will appear ridieuloas fo 
things to become manifest through being imitated by letter 
and syllables. And yet it must be so.' For we have n'>t an 
thing better than this, to which we can refer, touching th 
truth of the first names; unless, indeed, as the writers of tra 
gedies, when they are in any difficulty, fiy to their machiner 
and introduce the gods,^* so we shall be released by assert 
ing that the gods founded the first names, and that on thi 
account they exist correctly. Is not this the best of reasons 
or the other, that we have got them from some Barbarians 
—for the Barbarians are more ancient than us.—Or that 
through their antiquity it is impossible to perceive thei 
meaning, as is the cose with the Barbaric names ? But a1 
these would be the (not) very clever evasions on the part o 
him who is not willing to give a reason for the right impositioi 
of the first names; although he who docs not know the pro 
priety of the first names, is surely unable to'know that of thi 
subsequent, which must necessarily bo made manifest from th< 
former, of which he knows nothing. But it is evident, tha 
he who professes to be skilled in siiUscquent names ought t» 
be able to explain the first, in the best and clearest manner 
or to bo well convinced that, as regards the sub^quent, he i 
a mere tritter. Or does it appear otherwise to you ? 

[91.] Hem. Not otherwise, Socrates, in any respect what 
ever. 

Soc. What I formerly fancied about the first names, appeal 
to me now very saucy and ridiculous. If you wish it then 
I will communicate them to you; but if you have any thing 
better to obtain from any quarter, communicate it to me.^‘ , 
Herm. I will do so; but db you sp^k now boldly. 

Soe. In the first place then p appears to me to be, as i 

and BO oerhaps ho did write. For ob OiXtiaiv might easily have dropt ou 
before ot^nt. 

Erasmus, in Adog. p. 591, compares this passage of Plato with thato 
Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 90, Ut tragici poetu;, quumVixplicaro argnmentan 
non potestis, confugitis ad deum.** Hbino. 

** Unless Kal ficM Kofi^ai be said ironically, which could hardly In 
done hero, Plato mtut have written ob pdXa eofuf/al — 

'* Instead of pdXiora, common sense leads to sdAXiera. The twi 
words are constantly confounded, os shown by Porson ou Phccn. 878. 

** So Horace, “ si quid noviati rectius istis, Candidus imperii.” 
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were, the oigan of all motion; although we have not yet^ 
stated why lUvijmc has this name. It is evident however that 
it implies Une (going); for q was not used formerly, but «. 
Its origin is from kUiv (to go), which is a foreign naroe,^^ and 
signifies Uvai. If then any one could find out its ancient 
name, when transferred to our tongue, it might bo very pro* 
]>orly called Unc. But now from the foreign name and 
the change of the q, together with the interposition of the r, 
it is called eiVqmc, but it ought to be called kUhtic or 
But Srdatc (standing) is the negation of Uyai (to go) ; and 
for the sake of elegance is called mane.’’* [92.] The ele¬ 
ment therefore p, as I said, ap|)cared to the founder of names 
to be a beautiful instrument of motion, for the purpose of ex¬ 
pressing a similitude to rushing on; and hence he in many 
places employed it fur this purpose. And in the first place, 
the words 'PtTi* (to flow) and 'i’oq (flowing) imitate a rushing- 
on by this letter; and in the next place, in the words Tpoftot 
(trembling) and Tpnxwc (rough); also in stieh verbs ns Kpovtii', 
(to strike), Opautir (to bnaik), ’Kpiiwii'™ (to ))ierce), Opvirrtty 
(to fritter), Kcppurtftii' (to cut into small jneces), and 'Vvp^tiv 
(to rumble): in all these he niiide for the most part a re¬ 
semblance to p (to a rushing-oii).'"' For he sawthat the tongue 
remains quiet for the least time on this letter, but is moved 
the must; and hciicc it appears to me that he employed this 
Jotter for those words, but the i for all things attenuated, 
which especially go through all things. And hence he imi¬ 
tated, by the words iti'ac(togo) andilfirOni**' (to be sent), i, just 

** As the word Ww is fuiiiiil in Iluiiier, and even in iKsidiylas, it seems 
sUange that Plato should rank it umoiiast Inreipm words; unless he eou- 
sidcred all words us foreign that were not used iteiierully at Athens. 

Such is the correction of (lornarius for dcti'quiv-—j) tfinv in some 
MSS., or mVqwi'—Itieie in others. 

"—" Schlcicmachcr was the first to remark that there is evidentiy a 
lacuna here. For it ought to be told how erdirtc, which Ls the negation 
of lime, was formed from i-iiaic into ordme, by throwing out ( and pre¬ 
fixing er. 

"This was the correction of Buttman, subsequently confirmed by MSS., 
for ipimy. On the los^rof ipcimiy, or ratlier its confusion with Ipiitiiv, 
see my note on Kurip. Tro. 8s. 

•• Between roe pu and iiipa (which (Icindorf has acutely restrved in 
lieu of iv) there has dropt out 1 suspect rp ^opp, similar to &popoiovy rp 
paM a little above. Ficinus, “ ad similituilincm motionis eflingit.” 

^ Instead of IttrOat one MS. lias UvufQai ; another, Ti ofiat; which 
seems to lead to dvetsfiai. At all events Icefiai is superfiuous ofWr livat* 

VOL. III. 2 a 
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as by ^ iff, o, and because these letters are inflated, the 
*name-^yer imitated all such things aa^uxP"*' 

(boiling), leleaOai (to he shaken), and universally Xfurfiov^^ (a 
shaking). And when the name-founder would imitate any 
thing inflated, he every where, for the most part, appears to 
have introduced such-like letters. [93.] But he seems to 
have thought that the power of compression in S and r, and 
the pushing tlie tongue (against the roof of the month),^’ 
were useful for the imitation of the words (bond) and 

ffrnirtc (standing). But perceiving, on the other hand, that 
the tongue moves glibly in ^ by means of the resemblance 
he formed the names Aeia (smooth), and the very word OXi- 
oB&Miy (to slide), AiTrapov (oily), KoXXuSec (glue-like), and all 
other such-like words. But where the power of y lays hold 
of the tongue, sliding through X, he imitated the rXtvxP^i' 
(stickiness) in ]'Xvk-v (sweet) and rXoiwScc (viscous). Per¬ 
ceiving likewise that the sound of the v was within, he made 
the names ’ErSoi' (the witliin) and F.itoc (within), that he might 
assimilate the neds to tlut letters. But he assigned a to Meyac 
(great) and j/ to Mi/eoc (length), because these letters are 
great.** But requiring for royyaXoc (round) the sign of o, 
he mixed up o for the most part in that name. And thus 
too the name-giver*** appears to have forced, ns regards both 
letters and syllables, other eireumstanccs to each of existing 
things, making both a mark and name; and from these to 

” Ilcindorf justly found fault witli liXinc <rci<rpuv, as1>cmg superfluous 
after tniiaOm .; and wUhud to rend o\iat autftov (hissing). 

" I have introduced all between the limes, os absolutely requisite for 
Uio sense. For unless 1 am gri'atly mistaken, rrpbe uwtpiuqv has dropt 
out before ampfimtxic. The wonl rmpiotiv is found in the well-known 
Ilomorie, II. x. -I'jri, XfiXra piv r ISipv, umptitiv i’ oi)K IStym, Stalbaum 
translates Ampiiatus rije yXwmjc, “ innixus linguicbut eVen be 
would tliid it dillirult to explain the meaning of those words. Ficinus 
lias, what is equally uniutclligihlc, '* linpuc velut hniTcntis retractionem.” 

llow a and q can lie said to be greater letters than (he rest of the 
alphabet, I cannot understand. In this pns.sagc, os in others, there is 
doubtless an nlliisioii to notions current at the period when Plato liTcd; 
but which hare been lust in the lapse of tiiny. To something of this 
kind is to be referred the nursery-song, “Great A, little a; liouncing B." 
Here, after pcyiiXa rd ypappara, one would expect cat fuupa, in allu¬ 
sion to piyae Kai pqn)£. 

** Here, os elsewhere, Heindorf has adopted from MS. Gnd. dvoparo- 
Mrqc, contirmiMl by “ nominnm auctor " in Ficinus. Stalbaum slicks as 
usu^ to isi/toOirqc. 
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have composed what still**^ remains, bj imitating in this war. 
[■ 94 .] Such, Hermc^nes, appears to me to ^ thcwproprie^ 
in names, unless Cratylus here asserts any thing cla& 

Herm. In truth, Socrates, Cratylus very often gives'roe 
much trouble, as I stated at the l)eginning, by his asserting 
that there is a propriety in names; but ho does not clairlj* 
inform me what it is; so that I am unable to know whether 
be thus obscuivly speaks on each occasion willingly or un¬ 
willingly. Now then, Cintyliis, state before Socrates, whe¬ 
ther what Socrates says respecting names is pleasing to you, 
or whether you have any thing better to proilucc ? and if you 
liave, mention it, so that cither you may learn from Socrates, 
or teach us both. 

Crat. Hut what, Ilcrmogcnes, does it appear to you to be 
' an easy matter to learn ainl teach any thing so suddenly, and 
much less that which seems to be amongst the greatest 't*’’ 

Ilerm. To me, by Zens, it does not. Hut the saying of 
Hesiod 3o9) npp<‘ars to me, well said, that, should one 

a little to a little add, thent would he something done of mo¬ 
ment. [95.] If then you ai’c abh* to <lo any thing at nil, 
although but trifling, do nut b(> faint-liearted, but benefit 
Socrates her**, for"’* you ean, an*l im*. 

Soc. I w*»ul<l not myself, Ci-.itylus. eoiifah’ntly assert a single 
point of what I have said above. Hut I hav** considered with 
Hcrmogeni‘3 in the way it s**eimjd gejod to me; so that, on 
this account at least, speak boldly, ns I am reaily to receive it, 
if you have any thing b<*tter to say than this. Nor shall I 
wonder, if you have something to say better; for you seem 
to me to have con.sidered things of this kind yonrsidf, and to 
have learnt them from othi‘rs. Should you then say any 
thing better, write me down as one of your disciples resptx’l- 
ing the, propriety of names. 

Crut. And in truth, Socrates, I have, as you say, made 
this the subject, of my meditations; and perhaps I shall cnnsc 
you to become one of my disciples. And yet 1 fear that the 

•• In lieu of MS. Gad. alune has in the text ijSti, whirh is con- 
stantlv united to Xotvov, as shown by Klmsley on CEd. C. 

•’ On the fomiuhi roic fiiyierov, see Matlh. Gr. Gr. § 2S9.' 

•• Instead of ti, 1 have substituted yAp from Ficinus—“ debes enim.” 
The two particles are frequently confounded. See Schoifer’s Index b» 
Ponon’s Kuripides, in Vap. 


2 a 2 
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very oontraiy of all this will take place. For qomehow it 
koines in^ my mind to say to you, what Achilles did to Aiits 
in that [mrt of the poem called Atrai*^ (supplications). For 
he says, 

" Aias, of Telamon the son, and sprang 

From Zeus, and leader of die people, all 

To my own heart thou scem’at to have well said.*' 

And yon too, Socrates, seem to have acted the prophet in a 
reasonable manner according to my notions, whether you were 
inspired by Euthyphron, or whether some other muse has 
bera existing in you in secret.^ 

[96.] Soe. My good Cratylus, I have for a long time ago 
been wondering myself at my own wisdom; and still do not 
believe it. I think it therefore requisite for me to examine 
again what I am saying. For to be deceived by one’s own 
self is the most terrible of all things ; for since the deceiver is 
never for a moment absent, but always present, how can it 
not bo terrible ? It is necessary then, as it seems, to turn 
ourselves frequently to what has been said before, and to en¬ 
deavour, occonling to the saying of the poet,®' “ to look at the 
same time before and behind.” Let us then now take a view of 
what has been asserted. We said then, that the propriety of 
name is that which points out the quality of a thing. Shall 
we say that this is suthcicntly laid down ? 

Crat. To me, Socrates, it appears to be very much so. 

Soe. Names then ore spoken for the sake of teaching? 

CraL Entirely so. 

Soc. Shall we not therefore say that this is an art, and that 
there are workmen of it. 

Crat. Perfectly so. 

Soe. But who arc they ? 

" Originally the Iliad was not divided into hooks, but into subjects. 
The passage alluded to is in ix. C4U, where an emb^y is sent to Achilles 
to entreat him to take again a part in the war, from which he had been so 
long absent. 

** From this passage it may be inferred that Socrates was thought .to 
have written something in verso anonymously, *n ridicule, I suspect, 
really, but apparently in praise of Euthyphron, who seems, from p. 409, 
D. f 57, to have published a poem under the title of Movini So^ag. 
At least, in the words of Plato tliere lies hid an heroic distich, Elri wap’ 
ItiOippovit yt voifpavoQ dp’ isriitvovc, Eire cat d\Xi| HoSea wdXw 
111 V IvoSo* fkiXifiit. 

" Hod. II. iU. 109. 
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CraL TSiose naine*given^ which yon spoke of at the hcb 
pnnins. 

[97. j Soe. Shall we then say, that this art subsists in men, 
like other arts also, or not ? I mean to say some such thing 
as this. Painters are surely some worse, some better. 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not the better exhibit more beautiful pictures of 
imimals as their productions; but the worse, worse?®® And 
in like manner, do not builders erect some more beautiful 
dwellings, otlicrs more ugly ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. And witli respect to name-givers,®* will not some ex¬ 
hibit their works more beautiful, others more ugly ? 

Crat Tills does not appear to me. 

Soc. Docs it not therefore appear to you, that some name- 
workers®* are better and others worse? 

Crat. It certainly does not. 

Soc. And does not one name seem to you to be better laid 
down than another ? 

Crat. It does not. 

Soc. Arc all names then correctly laid down ? 

Crat As for as they arc names. 

** Ficinus has “ Icgum ct nomiimm coiiditorcs.” Prom whence it is 

VOflO 

evident that he found in his MS.S. ivoftaroOirac. llcindorf, whom Stnl- 
hanm follows, here retains vofinOtrac on aeeount of { 12 and 13. But 
dtere MS. Giid. has, as here, presen-ed the riitht reading. For names 
never were, and never could he, ini|i(ised by a Icftishitur, exex-pt so far ns 
they related niendy to some tcchnieul expressions in legal enactments, 
such as Solon is said to have introilueed. 

** Unlike himself, Heindnrf, nlthuuah he saw that the balance of the 
sentence required oi /liv dpeivove— KaWiut — ot ik ^avK/irtpoi ^avKSrtpa, 
says that the common reading oi ik ^avXoripa is preferahic ; while Stal- 
baum flics to the modem panacea of an anai olouthon; a flgnre of speech, 
which Matlhia! says truly it is very ihingenais to apply, except in a very 
few cases; of which the present is certainly nut one, where ^avXorepa 
could have easily been lost before ^avXdrcpot. 

** MSS. Gud. and For. read hero correctly ivo/utroOirai from a recent 
hand. 

** Had Heindorf remembered the word dvo/mrovpydc. found in $ 1.3, 
and similar to Ittpiovpyoi, both there and in f 96, he would perhaps nave 
seen that Plato wrote, not vAfun, but ittoparoepyol. Stalbaum, in defence 
of vAfutt, says that not all laws ace here meant, but laws in the abstract— 
a distinction which those perhaps will acknowledge, who can understand 
his German interpretation, which I do not. 
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Soc. But what then shall we say to the name of Hermo* 
genes heAs, which we spoke of before? Shall .we say that 
this name was not rightly given him, unless something of 
'EppoS ysvctreidc (of the generation of Hermes) belongs to 
him, or that it was indeed given him, but not correctly? 

Crat It seems to me, Socrates, to be not given to mm, but 
only appears to be given; but that this is the name of some 
other person, whose nature points out the name.^ 

. [91-3 Soc. Will not then a person say false, who says 
that he is ITermogenes? '•’^for (see), lest on the other hand 
even this be possible, to call this person Hermogenes,^ if he 
is not so. 

Crat. How say you ? 

Soc. .Docs your reasoning mean this, that it is iApossible 
to speak a falsehood ?^ Fur there arc many, my dear Cratylus, 
who say this now, and (have said it) of old. 

Crat. How is it possible, Socrates, that, when any one 
speaks about any thing, he sliouhl speak about that which is 
not ? Or is not this to speak a falsehood, to speak of things 
which are not ? 

Soc. This rciisoning, my friend, is more clever than suits 
me or my time of life. But Iiowevcr tell me thus much. 
Does it appear to you not possible to speak about 'a false¬ 
hood, but (possible) to pronounce it ? 

Crat. It appears to me not possible even to pronounce it. 

Soc. Nor to speak of, nor to address you. As, for in¬ 
stance, if any one, meeting you, should, through his feeling as 
an host, take you by the hand, and say. All hail, Athenian 
guest, Ilermogenes, son of Sinicrion—would he ®®8ay this, or 
pronounce this, or speak of tiiis,^ or thus address, not you, 
but Hermogenes here, or no one ? 

** In { 23, it. is statrd tlmt tlic name points out the nature. Hence 
Heindorf would read oiirtp xai i/ T/v to ovopa ItiXoi, whose note 

Btalbanm reprints; hut without passing any judiunent upon it. 

“—” Ficinus has “ ncque cnim hoe cst duhitandum, quin eum dieat 
Hennofpinrm.” From which it is evident that ho did not understand the 
elliptical expression, (Spa) /i^ otti rooro But even Heindorf has 
Ailed to sec that ai has no meaiiinp here. Perhaps Plato wrote dYNH, 
(you ore not able); which mipht easily luivc been comipted into AY H. 

On this doetrine of the Sophists, see § 5, where Heindorf properly 
refers to Euthyd. § 37; Sophist, p. 2G0, C. § 98; and Isocrat. Helen. 
Encom. 11. 

**—.** I confess my inability to point out tho difference here between 
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Crat. It appears to Socrates, that he would pronqnnii:^ 
these words in vain. 

[99.] Soc. With this then let .us be contented. But 
whether would he, who pronounced these words, pronounce 
that which is true or false? Or would a part bo true, and a 
part false ? for this last would be sullieient. 

Crat. I should say, that such a one would, moving himself 
in vain, make a noise, as the person would, who should move 
a piece of brass and strike it.'"® 

Soc. Come then, Cratylus, (and see) since* we are re¬ 
conciled somehow, w’ould you not say that the name is one 
thing, and that, of which it is tlie name, is another ? 

Crat. I would. 

Soc. And do you not confess, that the name is some imita¬ 
tion of a tiling? 

Crat. Most of all. 

Soc. And do you not say, that pictures ore in some other 
manner imitations of certain things? 

Crat. I do. 

Soc. Come then—for jierhaps I do not understand suffi¬ 
ciently what you mean, although you are perhaps si>caking 
correctly—is it possible to distribute and assign both tlicse 
imitations, ^[the jnetnn's and the names,]* to the things, of 
which they arc imitations, or nut ? 

Crat. It is jiossiblc. 

[100.] Soc. But consider this first. Can any one assign 
the image of a man to a man, and that of a woman to a 
woman; and so in otlier things ? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. And is it possible, on the contrary, to assign the image 
of a man to a woman, and that of a woman to a man ? 

XlCctM'i and ciirot. Others may perliaps be mure acute. AlUionah 
they seem all required by the preceding, \iyup, ^apm, dwtXp, and srpoor. 
iiirtTv. . 

“• Heindorf refers to Prutag. p. .TiO, A. ( 49, Hainp r& 
yivra funepov dx*'* 

* Ficinus translates^ — lap ’rp ciaXXaxOwptv by “ Animbd- 

verte—ntmm qiioqno mwlu conreniamus," correctly, as shewn by Stal- 
baum, who quotes Lcgg. i. p. GGU, E., fipi tp, lAp ivpqito^oytiauuiOa. 
Rep. V. p. <&3, E., ^pi ti, lap wp iSpwfUP: iv. p. 4^, A., itt di), lap— 

daep. 

*—* The words within brackets arc evidently an interpretation of dp^- 
npa rd /upqpara.' The some thing has taken place in } 100. 
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Orat, This dao is possible. 

Sue. then both these assignments correct; or only one 
of them? 

Oral. Only one of them. 

Soe. That, I think, which assigns to each, what is suited to 
it and similar ? 

Crat. It appears so to me. 

Soe. Lest then you and I, who are friends (in fact\ should 
hmome foes in words, receive from me what I say. For, my 
friend, I call such a distribution in the case of both imitations 
[pictures (of animals)’ and names] correct; but in the case of 
names, in addition to its being correct, true likewise: hut I 
c^l the other, [the giving and introduction,]® relating to the 
dissimilar, not correct; and, when it takes place in nam(», 
false. 

Crat. But (consider), Socrates, whether this may not be 
in the case of paintings, to make an incorrect distribution, but 
in the case of names, not so; but that in this it is always 
necessarily correct. 

[101.] Soe. Howiiayyou? In what does this differ from 
that ? May not a person, on meeting a man, say to him, “ This 
is your picture,” and show him, it may be, his own likeness, or 
it may be, that of a woman ? by showing, I mean, placing it 
before the sense of seeing. 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Sob. But what, may ho not again, meeting with the same 
person, say to him, “ This is your name ?” for a name, as well 
as a painting, is an imitation. I mean this. May he not say, 
" This is your name ?” And after this, may he not present to 
tho_ sense of hearing, it may be, an imitation of himself, by 
saying that it is a man; and, it may be, an imitation of a 
female of the human species, by saying that it is a woman ? 

*^Ficin. hns “ distributioncm in imitationibns utrisque tarn nominibus 
quam picturU,” aa if big MS. road roTc rc iviftaai leai rote Ztrypa^^/ut- 
my. But Heindorf saya that Ztioie is put here for Cuypa^Ufiain, as In 
6 97. But as MS. Gud. and two others offer 'Zoiypaipfiiuim, it was 
ooubtlcas so read in the MS. of Ficinus. The words, however, within 
brackets are here, as in i 99, ovidentiy an interpolation. 

• The word^ between brackets are clearly an'interpolation. From the 
preceding use of the verbs airetovvai and rrpoacvtyKtXv, it is plain that 
rlato would have written hero not t6oiv and impopAv, bat dtrMoeu'and 
wpoafopiy, although Irt^ptty is found in } lUS. • 
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Does it nqf: appear to yon, that it is possible for this to occ^r 
sometimes ? • _ ^' 

Crat, I am willing to concede it, Socrates; and let it be so. 

Sbe. You do well, my friend, if such be the state of the 
case; for there is no ne^ at present to contest much about it. 
If, then, there is a distiibution of this kind on this point* (in 
names), wo are willing to say* that one of these speaks truly, 
but the other falsely. [102.] And if this be the case, and it 
is possible to distribute nouns not correctly, and not to assign 
things adapted to each, ‘’and (to assign) what is not adapted,* 
it will be ])ossiblc to do the very same thing witli verbs. And 
if it is possible to thus put down verbs and nouns, there is a 
necessity to do so with sentences likewise; for sentences are, 
1 think, but the putting together of those. Or how say you, 
Cratylus ? 

Crat. Thus; for you appear to me to speak beautifully. 

Soe. If then we assimilate the first names to letters, it is 
possible, as in the pictures of animals, to assign all the fitting 
colours and figures; and on the other hand, not to assign all, 
but to leave some imd to add otliers, more and greater.^ Is it 
not so ? 

Crat. It is. 

Soe. Docs not he then, who assigns every thing (proper),* 
render beautiful both letters and resemblances; but he, who 
adds or takes away, works out indeed letters and images, but 
such as are faulty ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

* The adverb ivravOa is rarely thus applied to a thing, instead of a 
place. I’lalo •wrote perhaps y" ivo/iarodirp, not cal IvravOa. 

* I scarcely understand fiov^o/iiOa luAiiv, where one would expect 
Xiyiip. Ficiiius “ vere loqui—vocamug.” But ‘‘ voco ” can hardly bo used 
in the place of “ dico.” 

•—* All between the figures, though found in Firinus, Taylor omits. 

' Ficin. pluraque ct pauciora cxhibcainuswhich lends to what the 
sense requires, wXfiw tal aciw, or fXneirw, in lieu of srXfiat coi uci^w. 
Compare Herod, i. 201, ftti(uv rat IXdaaiw. ii. 10, rXiiiuv—Kai IXaaauv. 
Thucyd. ii. 49, ri rt irXiov mi iXaaaov. Aristaph. X^qic. 489, ’He fuiZov 
, iXAaaot 

^ r* IXarrw. From /ulu came piiCw. 

' Ficin. “Qni convenientia omnia tribuit;’* who therefore found in his 
MS. irdi>ra rd irpoeqcovra, u just above and below, or irdvra ri iS. 
For thus (S is united to the article, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolcgom. 
p. 154, and to the instances there'given of the loss of tS, or re ti, I could 
BOW add not a few more. 
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5oe. Bat vliat does the person imitating the jBSsence of 
tmngs through syllables and letters ? Will not there be, ac- 
coimng to the same reasoning, a beautiful image, when he 
assigns every thing fitting ? Now this is a name. But if he 
is deficient even in sm^l matters, or sometimes makes an 
addition, a resemblance will be produced, but not a beautiful 
one, so that some of the names will be beautifully formed, but 
others badly ? 

Crat. Perhaps so. 

[103.] Soc. Perhaps then the one will be a good artificer 
of names, but the other a bad one. 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc, Now was not the name of this person a name- 
founder ? ^ 

Crat. Yes. 

Sop. Perhaps then, by Zeus, as in other arts, one name- 
founder is good and another bad, if we agree in what has 
been said before. 

Crat. It is so. But you surely perceive, Socrates, that,’® 
when we assign the letters a and ft, and each of the elements 
to names, accoi*ding to the grammatical-art, if we take away, 
add, or change any thing, a name indeed is written by us, 
yet not properly; or it is not written at all; but there is 
immediately something else, if it sufiers any thing of this 
kind.. 

Soc. (See), Cratyliis, lest in viewing the matter in this way, 
we do not view it correctly. 

Crat. How then ? 

Soc. Perhaps siicli things as must necessarily be or not, when 
coniposed of a certain number, siitfer what you say; as in the 
case of ten things, or whatever other number you will, if 
you take away or add aught, it immediately becomes some 
other number. But (see) tliat tlierc is not the same propriety 
in the case of any certain quality and of every resemblance, 
but a contrary one; and that it is not necessary to assign to 

* Here and shortly afterwards, in despite of coiuinon sense, Stalbaum 
still sticks to voiwBirtic, although dvofutToOirtic is found in MS. Gnd. 
and supported by Fivinns's “ couditur noiiiinum.” 

t* Instead of Srav Ueindorf correctly suggested bn dv. F-iemus 
•• cemis—quod.” 

n Instead of adrd, which has no moaning here, Ast suggested, what 
Stalbaum approves of, airrUca. 
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an image, “all such as is that which one represents,** if it 14 
about to be a resemblance. [104.} But considei>if I soy 
any thing to the purpose. Would there not be two things, 
such as Cratylus and the resemblance of Cratylus, if any one 
of the gods should not only make a likeness of yourself in co¬ 
lour and figure, ns painters do, bnt should make all the inward 
parts such as yours are, and infuse into them the same sOft- 
jiess, and warmth, and motion, and soul, and intellect, as ' 
:you; and, in one word, fashion every thing ns you have,, “and 
place such other things close to yon,** wliether would there bn 
one Cratylus, and a resemblance of (!mtylus, or two Cratyluses ? 

Crat. It apitears to me, Socrates, that there would Ite two. 

Soc, You see then, niy friend, tliat it is necessary to seek 
after another propriety of a rescnddancc than what we just 
now s|)oke of; and that then* is no necessity, that, if any 
thing is taken away or added, for it to be any longer a re¬ 
semblance. Or do you not iH‘renivc how much resemblances 
want from heing-the same os their patterns ? 

Crat. I do. 

Soc. Those, things then, ** of which the names are names,*^ 
would suffer a ridiculous fate through their names, if they were 
in every respect assimilated to them; for all things would Ite- 
come double; nor eouhl one *''* tell of either of them, which 
was the thing itself and which the name. 

Cr/it. You speak the truth. 

[105.] tS'or. Bohlly then, my noble fellow, admit that one 
name is well imposed and another not; nor cotuitel it to have 

It —It I onnnot niidprstanil tlio Greek irni-ra—alav lirriv !> nor the 

(iStin of Ficinus," uiiiiiiii—qiifficuiiqiic ilhul, ciijiis imaitii est.” Unc MS. 
1^ i tor 3, which Iciidii to rtivra — ol* Iviariv qj iiini^irat, i. c. “ all — that 
exists in tliat, to which it is a ru-sciuhlaiicc.” And thus wo avoid the ne- 
ces-sity of suppnsiiii; that nva is to tie supplied licforc Avotovvai and 
ffcdCii. StailMum’s version is, “ omnia—lalia, quale cst quod, quis imi- 
tando exprimit," i. c. ** all such tilings as is that, which any one exhibits 
by an imitation ”— 

”—** All the words between the figures are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylgr. 

14—II This I confess I cannot understand. I could have understood— 

** of which the names are the imitations,” in Greek, &v jujiiiiiara Ion 
rft ivopara. Unless it be said that Flato meant, ” of whicli the names 
are nouns.” 

■* Heindorf acutely saw that ric has dropt out after tSwtXv. For other* 
wise fxot would want its nominative. 
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^«ey letter, in order that it may be really snob aa is that, of 
which it is the name; but suffer it to intr^uce a letter which 
is not fitting, and if ^ou suffer) a letter (to do so, suffer) like¬ 
wise a noun in a discourse; and if a noun, (suffer) a sentence 
not suited to things to be introduced in a discourse, and not 
less a thing to be named and spoken of, so long as the 
e^sts of the thing respecting which there is the discourse; 
just as in the names of the elements, which, if you remember, 
I and Hermogenes just now discussed. 

Crat. I do remember. 

Soc. It is well. For when this (the type)'® is there, al¬ 
though it may not have all that is fitting, '^yet the thing itself 
will be told** correctly, when all *®(fltting) things (are there); 
incorrectly, when only a fow.*^ But let us now, blessed man! 
*® permit that the thing is spoken of,*® in order that we may 
not, like those who walk about late at night in .^gina, (owe 
a debt); *'and thus appear to have arrived at the things by 
the truth itself, later tlian is becoming.*' Or at least seek after 

■* For the sake of perspicuity one would expect oSroe, to be referred 
to rAjrof. 

" In the place of these intclliKible words, of which the Latin is to 
be found in the version of Ficinus, Taylor has, I know not from whence, 
introduced the following, “Yet the representation may be said to subsist, 
as it ought.” And this he doubtless considered a translation of Plato I 

“ Instead of XiXIEern, all the MSS. road Xi&rat; incorrectly, says 
StalbSum; for he did not know that, in many verbs, the future middle is 
used for the future passive. A largo list of such verbs was given first by 
Burney, alias Person, in the Monthly Beviow for July, 1789, p. 13, and 
afterwards by Monk on Hippol. 1458. 

The antithesis requires not w&vra, as opposed to bXlya, but woXXd— 

**—^ Stalbaum renders XkytaOai — l&iuv by “ let us permit the thing to 
be namedthat is, says ho, “ lot us concede that a thing may have a 
name.” But how rd rpayfut, or vpayita, could be understood, or what 
is the meaning of the whole sentence, he docs not deign to explain. 

Such is the literal and unintelligible translation of the nonsensi* 
cal Greek; where, since Heindorf and Stalbaum confess themselves 
equally in the dark, I hope it will be said I have thrown some light on the 
passage, by reading, AiaXiynrfiai d*, ol/iai, Aieatpa i<3/iiv, "iva fii) apoKuitsv 
Iv airy rp dXi)0cia, sSmrep ot Iv Atyivy vdicratp irmtivrst ii/ii iv dipd- 
dotc* cal yip iiuit irrl ri rrpAyitara ddSo/iEv'etirw ww£ ^qXvfilvat 
ifnalnaov rov etivroc: i. c. “ Let us leave off conversing, I think, nn- 
seasonaW; lest we stumble at the very truth, as persons, who walk about 
late at .£gina do, in the ordure (of die street); for we shall appear to 
have arrived at the facts, later than is fitting.” The Greek is in all the 
MSS. but ona—Aiytafiai t’ oSv i fuuapu iSucy iva /<4 &<nrw 

•I Js* Aiylyy vitrsip rctpuivrte i't'i >"1 q/M<C Iwl ri rrpiyitara IK- 
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some other propriety of name, and do not confess that an in¬ 
dication by'letters and syllables is a name: for, if xpu admif 
both these assertions, yon cannot be consistent with yourself. 

[106.] CraL But }’oa appear to me, Socrates, to speak in 
a moderate manner; and 1 so do put down (my vote).” 

Soc. Since then the same things^ seem good to us after 
these, let us consider this too.*^ We say, that if the name is 
about to be properly imposed, it ought to have fitting letters. . 
^ Crat. Yes. 

Soe, And it ought (to have) the letters similar to things ? 

, Crat. Entirely so. 

I Soc. Such then os are beautifully composed are composed 
Un this manner. But if any one is not correctly composed, it 

E twill perhn{>8, for the most part, consist of fitting and similar 
(letters, if it shall be a re.seiiiblancc; but it will have a portion 
ot fitting, through wliicli the name would be neither beauti- 
il nor beautifully focmed. Shall we speak*-’ in this way, or 
therwise ? 

, Crat. There is no need, I think, to quarrel, Socrates; al¬ 
though it does not plca-se me to say, that a name exists, and 
yet is not beautifully com]iosed. 

Soe. Does this too not plesise you, that the name is an in¬ 
dication of a thing ? 

Crat. It docs please me. 

Soc. And does it not seem to you to be well said, that of 


vfuv airf ry dXqOci'a ovrto vwf iX^XvOtyat v<l>ialripov rov Starrot. The 
beet MS. (iud. has, however, iip’ uAnTc. From whi<'h I have elicited 
Iv d^oAoic, by tlie aid of Saidas, llXAruv ’ASwvun, Kai 

'Ayoiof o diroiroroc. Hence it is fair to infer that the people at iKgina 
were accustomed, like tlmsis of Kdinburith not many years apo, to place, 
at night-fall, the filth of their dwellings in the street, thus rendered slip¬ 
pery by the acenmuintiun of ordure. A similar jiraetice took place at 
.Athens, os shewn by Aristophanes in^lfpoim—Xfytror* dtrAi'itrrpov 9^pa^ 
Uxitri pnli Xoorpfoi-. With reganl to tlie nlu-ration of 6ftikaatv into 
eyaXApiv, and its union with rp aXyOtia, it may bo compared with 
foyaXrm rqc dXitOflacin { 112. 

* On riOipai, with or without yvApifv, sec at Phiioct 1445. 

* Instead of raCra, common sense requires rnArd— 

“ Ficinus—“ quod rcstat, discutinmusos if ho hod found in his 
MS. rd uird ravra ocoiriifuv. 

* Although Ficinus lias “ censemnsne," answering to ^piv in all the 
MSS. but one, yet that one, Gud., has here, as elsewhere, preserved the 
cotiect reading, fAptv, which is the constant formula in Plato, os shown 
by Heindorf. 
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names some are formed from the preceding, an^ others are 
Themselves the first ? 

CnU. To me it seems so. 

[107.] Soe, But if the first names should he indications of 
certain things, have you any better method for their being 
indications than to make them as nearly as possible such as are. 
the things which they ought to indicate? Or does the method 
which llermogenes and many others speak of please you more, 
\hat names are conventional, and indicate (their meaning) to 
those who have agreed together and known beforehand tho 
things (so named); and that in this conventionality exists^ the 
propriety of names; and that it matters not whether any one 
agrees to call them, as they are at present imposed, or the con¬ 
trary, (to call) that which is now ^ small o great w, and great 
w small o?*^ Which of these methods is agreeable to you ? 

Crat. It is wholly and universally, Socrates, better to in¬ 
dicate by a resemblance what one wishes to indicate, ^ but 
not by any chance method. 

Soc. You speak well. If then the name shall be similar 
to a thing, is it not necessary fur the elements, from which a 
person shall have composed the first names, to be naturally 
similar to the things themselves ? My meaning is this. Could 
any one put together a picture, which we have just now said 
is tho resemblance of something existing, unless the pigments, 
from which the picture of living things is composed, were na¬ 
turally similar to those which the art of painting imitates ? 
Or is it impossible ? 

Crat. Impossible. 

[108.] Soc. In like manner then names would never become 
similar to any thing, uulcss the things, from which names arc 

* To preserve the sense we must read, xal t7vai ip ra^rp dpOort/ra 
ivd^nme rjf KvpOt'iKp, in lieu of cm ilvai rairpp dpOdrqra dvdporoc 
^vtvpKiip ; unless it be said that I’lato wrote, rai t7pat ravrp (in this 
way) r»)r ipOortira Spo/iaroc, without iwOt/rp, a gl. for raUrp. 

”—^ Such is the version of what Fieinus found in his MS. and is ac¬ 
knowledged by all the others. Ileindorf was the first to adopt from MS. 
Gild., with which the three oldest agree, iwitplv ijt vuv apaeptip piya 
KaXtXp, twi tk ^ peya irmKp&p, i. c. to call by the name of little, what is 
now called i^at, and of great, what is now little.” 

■—* Fieinus has, “ pnestat—quam qnovis alio modo.” From whence 
I sns^cct he found in his MS. pSXXop q ry y< rvxdvri, in lien of 
pii Tip iwirvxdvri. For 6 rvx^f'i not i imrvxwi', means “ foitmtas ” in 
correct Greek. 
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composed, possessed originally at first some similitnde to 
tliose of ^bich the names are the imitations. Noyr elemeifis 
are the things from which names are to be compel. 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. You therefore now take a share in the discourse which 
Ilermogencs did a little before. Come then, do wo seem to 
you to have said correctly, or not, that the letter p is similar 
to a rushing-on, anil to motion, and to hardness ? 

Crat. To me, corret'tly. 

Soc. And tliat the letter \ (is similar) to the smooth and 
soft, and to what we just now mentioned? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. Do you know then that fur the same thing we say. 
2KXiipdri}G, hut the Kretriaiis 2«;\i}pdri}p ? 

CrtU. Entirely so. 

Soc. Du then both p and a seem to he similar to the same 
thing ? and dues that word indicate the same thing to them, 
ending with a p, ns it duivs to ns ending with a c ? or does 
it indicate nothing to tint others of ns.''*" 

Crat. It inilicatiNS one thiii.ir''" to laith. 

Soc. Whether in that p and c are similar, or in that they 
are not ? 

Crat. In that they arc similar. 

Soc. Are they tlien .similar in every Wity? 

Crat. At least in indicating a rii.shiiig-on. * 

Soc. lint what as regards the inserted X ? Docs it not in¬ 
dicate the contrary of hardness 

[109.] Crat. I’crhap.s, SisTatcs, it is not .correctly in¬ 
serted ; just a.s ill the names which yon lately mentiuneil to 
Hermogene-s, by taking away and adiling letters where it was 
requisite. And yon then npin-ared to me (to aet)^^ properly. 
And now, perhap.s, p ought to be inserted instead of X. 

Soc. You s.'iy well. What then, do we, as wc are now 
speaking, mutually understand nothing, when one pronounces 

** Tho won! irpurov is snperllnous iiiXer viritp^fi, and is correctly 
omitted by Ficiiins. . 

^ This is the litcrni version of the nonsensicnl Greek, which Ficimis 
renders by “ quibnsiiam nostrumt:il.ilbaaDri, by " nllenitris," which 
leads at once to ixarlpotc, instead of iripme, as he should Itave si.t-n, 
opposed to dpporipoic m the answer of Cratylus. 

“ Instead of oSv Plato wrote iv, ns 1 Imre translated. 

** Ficinus, ‘'&ccre videbaris," a.s if he hod found ipav before it6ctte. 
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the (hard) word mckiipov (hard)? And do jon not nnder* 
Buuid wh^ I am Baying ? 

Crat. I do, my very good friend, through custom. 

Soe. But in saying custom, do you think you are saying 
any thing different from convention ? Or do you call custom 
any thing else than this, that when I pronounce this word, I 
understand it, and you know that I understand it ? Do you 
not mean this ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If then you know this, when I pronounce it, there is 
an indication (of something)’’^ to you through me. 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. From that which is dissimilar to what I have in mind, 
when I pronounce it, if \ is dissimilar to the oKXijpdrijCt 
which you pronounce. [110.] And if this is the case, what 
else is it, th^ that you have made a convention with yourself, 
and that the propriety of the name is a compact with your* 
self: since both similar and dissimilar letters, when meeting 
with custom and compact, indicate (the same thing)® to you ? 
But if custom is very far from being a compact, it will be no 
longer proper to say that similitude i.s on indication, but custom 
(rather): for this, as it appears, indicates both by the similar 
and the dissimilar. Since then, Cnitylus, agree in this— 
for I will put down your silence as consent,® it is surely 
necessary tlmt compact and custom should contribute to the 
indication of what we have in mind and pronounce; since if, 
O best of men! you are willing to come to number, from 
whence do you think you will be able to attribute similar 
names to each number, if you do not permit this consent and 
compact of yours to possess some authority about the propriety 
of names ? It pleases me, indeed, that names should be,- as 
much as possible, similar to things; but yet 1 fear, lest per- 

" After ylyvtrat I suspect rov has dropt out. 

** As it \rould be absurd to say that the letter is dissimitar to vkXii- 
pdrqr (hardness), Plato wrote, no doubt, ctn-ip rit rov X—i. o. if the idea 
of softness in tho letter X is dissimilar to the idea<of hardness in the word 
nXqpdrqc. 

** Ficinus, by his ** idem—^representant,” shows that he found in his 
MS. radrd after ypdppara, os required by the sense. 

** Qomparo Eurip. Iph. A. 114'2, A6t 6 ti ri my^v dpoXoyovvrdc iert 
voS; Plutarch, ii. p. m 2, F., ‘H ydp eturi) roXe aofoXci y* iroKfint. 
So in English, Suence gives consent.’’ 
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chance the attraction of this similitnde be really very alight, 
according to the language of Hermogenes,*^ and that it will be 
neceaaaiy for ua to make uae of that ridiculoua thing, called 
compact, as regards a propriety of namea; aince (words) ” will 
be spoken perhaps in the most beautiful manner possible, when 
they shall spoken (by letters) either entirely, or fur the most 
part similar,^ that is, fitting; but in tlie most ugly manner, 
when the contrary takes place. But ailcr these still tell me 
this. Wliat power do names possess with respect to us, and 
what beautiful efiect must wo say they produce ? 

[111.^ Crat. To me. Sot-rates, they appear to teach; and 
,tliat it IS without exception true, that he who knows tlic 
names, knows the tilings likewise. 

Sac. Perhaps, Cratylits, you mean some such thing as this; 
that when any one knows tiic quality of tlie name,—now it 
is of the same quality ns the thing,—he then also knows the 
thing; since it is similar to the name; and that there is one and 
the same art in all things, which arc similar to one another; 
and in consequence of this you ap|M‘nr to me to assert, that he, 
who knows the names, knows also the things. 

Crat. You speak most truly. 

Sac. Come now, let us see what is this mode of teaching 
existing things, oiWhi(‘ii you are now speaking, and whether 
there is any othervethod, this liowcver being the better;® ' 
or whether there is no other than tliis. Which do you think 
is the case ? 

Crat. I think thus, that there is no other method; but that 
this is the only one, and the best. 

Sac. But whether do you think that there is likewise tiic 
very same invention of tilings existing, (and)® that he, who 

In § 67,‘where yXiexp^C is nacil ns yXiirxP? is here. 

•—“ Heindorf says tliat bvajiaTa is to Im thus supplied. lie should 
have corrected Xiyotro into Xtyoi ri£, and Xiyqrai into Xiyp rt; for tho 
sense would then ho—“ .Since a person would then speak perhaps in tho 
most beautiful manner possible, when he shall speak any thing in words 
either wholly or for tho most similar, that is to say fitting (to things).*' 
Wi& regard to dftoioic for s/ioiaic, the true reading has been preserved, os 
Heindorf was tho first to notice, hy Kicinus alone. 

* Ficinns has “ iitrum alius prseterca sit, hie tamcn potior haheatur 
where there is a proper antithesis between “sit” and “haheatur,” not 
fonnd in the Greek. 

• Tho conjunction sal has evidently dropt out after tlwii, whatever 
Stalbaum may say to the contrary. 

vot. Ilf. 3 o 
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^invented the names, invented also the things, of, which there 
are iheenames? Or that it is necessary to seek and find 
another method, bnt to learn this ? * ' 

Crat. Above all things to seek after and discover the very 
same method, as regards the same things. 

[112.] iSbc. Come then, let us consider, ^'Cratylus, if any 
one, while set^king after things, follows after names, and looks 
upon the quality of each, do you not consider^' that there is 
ho small danger of his being deceived ? 

Crat. How? 

. Soe. It is plain, that he, who first founded names, formed 
them, as we have said, such us he thought the things them¬ 
selves were. Is it not so ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If then he did not think rightly, but formed them, as 
he fancied, ^^wliat think you shall we suiFcr, who are his fol¬ 
lowers Is it aught else, than fur us to be deceived ? 

Crat. But (sec), Socrates, lest this be not the case; but 
that it is necessary for him, who foinuled the names, to have 
founded them knowingly; for otherwise, ns I before remarked, 
names would never have (existed. And let this'be, the greatest 
proof to you that he, who founded them, did nut stumble from 
the truth. For all things would nut have Uius chimed in with 
him. Or, did you not perceive this youraelf, when you were 
saying, that all names were composed according to the same, 
and for the same ?■** 

.[113.] Soc. But this apology, my w'orthy Cratylus, is of 
no weight. For if the founder of names, after stumbling at 

41—41 Neither Ileindorfiior Stalbnum have remarked, that, as iwoqinu- 
fuv (ould nut bo thus followed by dp' iwoitc, we must, in liuu of 4ipt dq 
kwonaufiiv, read 4>cp’ li'voqowyut', what Ficinus found in hU MS., 
as shown by his Torsion, “ Ago, ita coiisidorcmus.” 

“—AlUiongh ovoty page of Taylor’s translation betrays an ignorance 
quite marvellous of the original, yut hi this passage he has outdone ail 
his former mistakes by his version of the most easy of Greek texts. “ IVhat 
must wo think of those who were persuaded to follow him i " And yet this 
was the person, who presumed to put tho Athenian philosopher Into on 
English dress, for Uio bcnclit, forsooth, of those, who were to be led to 
the greater mysteries of Proclus, after they had been initiated by the self* 
taught hierophant into the lesser of Plato. 

**—Taylor has anticipated by his “ according to the same,” the read¬ 
ing rard rairiv, first introduced by Heindorf from MS. Gud., ia lieu 
of Mir' aM. ' 
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Bnit for^ the rest (of the words) to this point, and compelled, 
them to chime in with himself, there is nothing strange ; just 
as in the case of diagrams, in which sometimes the first mis¬ 
take being trifling and unapparent, all the remaining parts, 
although very numerous, follow ns they ought,^^ and agree 
fwith each other. There ought then at the beginning of every 
jtiiing to be to every person much discussion and reflection, 
(whether the principle is properly laid down or not; and this 
(being sufficiently examined, the rest, I say, will appear^* to 
follow it. And yet I should not wonder if names chime in 
with each other. For let us again consider, what we dis¬ 
cussed before, that of the whole going on, and carried on, 
and flowing, the names signify to us, we say, the existence. 
Do they seem to you to indicate any thing elra than^** in this 
Pway? 

Crat. Very much so ; and that they correctly signify this. 

[114.] 6'ec. Let us consider then again taking from out of 
them, in the first place, tliis name, (science); since it 

is doubtful, and seems to signify that larnmy (it stops) our soul 
in acts, rather than that it is borne along with tlicm; and 
hence it is more proper to enunciate its beginning as now, 
*^than by throwing out t, n-on-t/pi}, and to make an insertion in 
that of i*’’ in the place of that in t. In the next place, the 
word Bifituay (firm) is so called, b<»;ausc it is the imitation of 
a certain (ianc (basis), and oruo'ic (standing), but not of ^pa 
(rushing-on). Again, ’loropia (history) indicates surely that 
iemtn ray povy (it stops the flowing); and the word (n(sroi>) 
(cr^ible) indicates a tiling Itrriiy (causing to stand).^* Like¬ 
wise lAyfifiti (memory) indicates surely to every one, that there 

** Instead of ?/di| Syra iir6/itya I have translated as if Plato had 
written, Syra, liro/uva. 

" As there is nulhina un which ^aivtttOai can depend, I suspect Platu 
wrote rd Xoiir’ dv ^q/u' ^aiyorOai, instead of rd \oiird paivtvOat. Ficinus 
has “cnctcra jam ptiiiripinm scqni dehent.” 

* 1 have followed Heindorf in aduptina dXXo rt 4, from MS. Gild., 
with which seven other MSS. aarcc. Stalbaum omits q. 

—*' Such is the version of ^kkcr‘s text; and this of Stalbaum’s— 
"than Iwiirrqfiq, by throwing in t, but to make a throwing-in, instead oi 
that in «, in that of t.” I can understand neither; nor perceive even 
what Plato meant to say. 

*—" All between the numerals Stalbaum considers an interpolation. 
But why any one should have interpolated words which no one can uo- 
derstand, he dees not deign to state. 

2 0 3 
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, is a ftovii (abiding) in tbe soul, but not a rusbiitg-on. And, 
if you will, 'Aftaprla (error), and 'Stvftt^a (contingency), if any 
one follows them according to their nam^ will appear to be 
tbe same with the aforesaid^^ Svveaie (intdiigence), and ’Ein* 
arfifin (science), and all the other names connected with se¬ 
rious matters. [HA] Still further,’A/xa0^a (ignorance^ and 
’AicoAaerla (intemperance), appear to be similu to these : for 
dfiaOia (ignorance) appears to be the march of one going 
A/xa Qtf (with a god); but dcoXana (intemperance) appears 
to be droXovO/a (a following) in all respects of things. And 
thus, the names which we consider applicable to the basest 
things, would appear to bo most similar to those applicable to 
the most beautiful. And I think that any one would discover 
many others of this kind, if he busied himself about them; 
from which he would imagine, that the founder of names did 
not indicate things going on and borne along, but such as 
have an abiding. 

Crat. And yet yon see, Socrates, that he indicated many 
things by tliat (notion).*® 

Soc. What is this, Cratylus ? Shall we count the num¬ 
ber of names as if they were (votes by) pebbles? And will 
their propriety consist in this, that the truth will be there, to 
which side soever the greater number of the names appear to 
point. 

' Crat. Is not this** reasonable? 

Soc. Not in the least, my friend. But let us leave these 
points there,®* and considex whether you will agree or not 
with us in this. [116.] Have we not lately acknowledged, 
that those who founded names on each occasion®** in cities, 

" So Stalbanm; but Heindorf prefers Buttmann’s airy, "itself;" 1 
can understand neither. For ravry could not mean “ the aforesaid." 
The proper word would be iKiiry. 

** Ficinus has “ secundum agitationis signlflcationem," as if he had 
found in his MS. card tivtimv in lieu of ictivue. 

'* Instead of oScovv, said positively, I hare translated as if it were oic 
o9v, interrogatively , on account of the answer; where Plato very cunningly 
dismisses the consideration of the question, whether the numbw of names 
was, or was not, to decide the truth of the doctrine in dispute. 

•* Instead of airov, " there,” one would prefer ratry, “ in this way," 
as in Sympos. p. 220, C., cat raSra /Uv iy rairy: in two MSS. emt- 
rectly. 

"In lieu of Jederors, an adverb of time, one would prefer laaerax««t 
adverb of place. 
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lOth Grecian and Barbarian, were name-foundere, **and that, 
he art, competent for this, is name-founding.*^ 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Tell me now, did they, -who were the first name- 
founders, found the first names, while they knew the things 
to which they assigned their names, or did not know ? 

Crat. I think, i^rntcs, wliilc they knew them. 

Soc. For surely, friend Cratylus, (they could not do so) 
irhile they did not know. 

Crat. It does not ap{)car to mo (that they could). 

Soc. Let us then return to the jioint from whence we 
ligressed; for you just now,** in wlmt has preceded, (stated,) 
if you recollect, that he, who founded names, must have previ¬ 
ously known the things to wliieh he assigned their names, 
jfire you then of this opinion still, or not ? 

Crat. Still. 

Soc. Say you, that he who founded the first names, founded 
hem knowing (the things) Y 

Crat. Knowing them. 

Soc. From what names then did he either learn or find out 
he things, if the first names were not yet laid down ? But, 
m the other hand, saiil we not, that it is impossible to learn 
tnd find out the things by any other way,** than by learning 
or finding out ourselves the quality of names ? 

Crat. You appear to me, Socnib'S, to say something to the 
purpose. 

••—** Here, os elsewhere, I have, with Heindorf, adopted what com- 
moD sense requires, AvoftaroOiraf, and di'oiiarotfcriKqv, and di'o/iaro- 
Oirat, preserved in MS. (iud. alum-, and in the rurreeted vcrxiuli of Fi- 
cinus; for in the cd. pr. all is omiueil between £> ^iXe, jual before, down 
to IwaviKOufitv. 

** Schtciermachcr suggest.^, with the apprbbation of Stalbanm, Sprt 
yAp vai iv ret; vpAaOtv. For tiprt would refer to the preceding answer, 
snd Iv toTc wpdedtv to p, 't>l.t, 11. § 10i>. Ficinus omits Iv roTg trpdeOiv. 

** Allhougli even llcindorf failed to sec any dilliculty here, it is evident 
that Plato wrote, diivarov ilvat q dir' aXXuv paOAvrae q airoAi 
ICtvpdvrac. For thus dXXoi atid avroi are periwtually opposed to eael 
othw in this formula, as I have shown in Foppo's Prolegom. p. iiM am 
3^ where 1 should have stated tliat in Thiieyd. i. 22, Dionysius Hal 
in p. 820, found the correct reading in his MS., ulc r« aArAc irapqv Kai 
£vwsp dwiXfipOqv, wap’ dXXoiv: and we shall thus obviate the objcctioi 
started by Foppo against my teXvov, as being found only in poetry. 1'< 
the posuges already quotra in defence of the antithesis 1 could not 
add fail twenty more. 
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^ Soc. After what manner then shall we 387that t]ie 7 

knew (t«e things) and founded their names? or that there 
were name-founders before any name whatever was laid down, 
and that they knew (the things),’^ if indeed it is impossible to 
learn things otherwise than from names ? 

Crat. 1 think, Socrates, that the account respecting these 
matters is the most true, (which says) that a power greater 
than that of man assigned the first names to things, so that 
they must of necessity be in a correct state. 

Soe. Do you think tiien that he who laid down names, 
whether he was a certain diemon, or a god,'’^ would lay down 
things contrary to himself? Or do we appear to you, to have 
just now said nothing to the purpose? 

Crat. But (see) lest tile other sort of these are not names. 

Soc. Which sort, thou best of men ? those which lead to 
standing, or those to rushing-on ? For, as we just now said, 
it will not be determined by their number. 

Crat. It is thus indeed just,*® Socrates. 

Soc. The names then being divided into factions, and some 
asserting that they arc like the truth, and otiiers that they 
are, how shall we decide ? or to what (tribunal) go ? For 
surdy (we cannot go) to other names, diiicrent from these;*’" 
for there are no otliers. But it is plain that certain other 
things, besides names, must bo sought niter, which will show 

After tliirai Ilcinclorf understands rd irpAypara, as did Ficinus, 
whose version is, “ eusque res antea cugnovissc.” Stalbaum supplies 
afirt, i. c. ivojia, as Taylor did. But the sense is, I think, “ and they 
knew them,” i. e. Unit the persons who knew tho things, knew the parties 
. who gave the names. For most assuredly ixtivovs cannot be referred to 
the same persons os abroue. 

** So SaifUiP and Bibs are opposed in Etuip. Hec. 164. 

So all the MSS. and Fieinus. Heindorf suggested, with the appro¬ 
bation of Stalbaum, OSm Si) dicatov yi, in lieu of Uilrw Si )—But Si) never 
thus follows oiroi Si). Plato wrote, Od yip rdd* i}v Sicaiov yt. 

** So Taylor translated tnpa uXXa rovrwv, before Ilcind. and Sialb. 
But though iripoe cun and docs govern a genitive, dXXo£ cannot and does 
not, except in the passages quoted by Matthim and Ktihner, which are 
either corrupt or interpolated. But were the ,fact otherwise, {ripa and 
dXXa could not bo thus united in Plato. The us^e was of a later date—a 
fitet not known to Hermann; who would defend, in Eurip. Suppl. SSS, 
IloXXodc trkqy S4 xdripovc dXXovc wdvovc: although it u evidmt that 
the dramatist wrote, lloXXoilc IrXqv Si) Kaprtpbs caKoit wdivvc: where 
Ki^be is due to Markland, and icaprrpoic to Mus^ave: for which 1 have 
■ubstituted loprepdc, remembering that Ulysses ia colled capnpAc Av4p 
in OS. A. 242. Correctly then did Heuade read in Plato drra for dXXo. 
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tia, without which of th^ are true, after harine 

pointed out, it is evident that,*'* the truth of things.. 

ni8.3 Crat. It appears so to me. 

Soe. It is possible, therefore, Cratylus, if such be the case, 
to leam, as it seems, existing tilings without names. 

Crnt, It appears so. 

Soe. Through what else then do you expect to learn them ? 
Is it through any thing else than what is reasonable and most 
just, through their communion with each other, if they are in 
any way 1i utually allied, and especially through themselves? 
Fur surely that, which is diiTenuit from and foreign to these, 
would indicate something ditrerent and foreign,**^ but not them ? 

Crnt. You np|>cur to me to s]>cak the truth. 

Soc. liut hold, by Zeus. Have wc not often confessed that 
names properly imposed are like tin; things, of which they are 
the uaiuc.s laid down, and are the resemblances of the things ? 

Crat. Yes. 


Soe. If then one may Icam, as much as possible,®* the 
things through namc.s, and likewise through themselves, which 
will be the best and clcan*st method of leaniing ? To leant 
*rom a resemblance, both itself, whether it is a beautiful like- 
aes^ and likewi.se the truth, of which it is the resemblance; 
nr from the truth, both itsidf, and whether its resemblance has 
been fashioned in a becoming manner ? 

Crat. There appears to me a necessity (to learn) from the 
truth. 

[ 119.] After what manner then one' must learn, or 
find out existing things, is perhn|is a greater task than for me 
and you to know; and we must be content to confess this, 
that they are to be learned and sought for, not from the names, 
but much rather themselves from themselves ? 


Crat. It appears so, .Socnitcsj. 

S<K, .Still further let us consider this; that these many n.ma. 
tending to the same thing may not deceive us; if,®® in reality, 

•• In lieu of the nonsensical fiiKavra S^XovUti, for which some would 
read ltiXov6n, answeq^ie to “ vid.-licct ” in Ficiniis, Plato evidently wrote 
«ri,—“havins {lointed out the truth, still not evident.” 

** The emendation dXXoiov for dXXo ov, suggested by Heusde, has 
been adopted by Heind., Bckk., and Stalb. 

•» Instead of itiXma, common sense requires cdXXurra “ as well a 
possible,” similar to the subsequent KaXXiuv. ’ 

•* In thus inserting " if,” Taylor has anticipated Wyttenhachz both o. 
whom found the idea m the ” cum ” of Ficinus. Stalbaom is 
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^ followers of Heraclitus and manj others^ assert, (see) 
that it is by no means an easy subject of inquiry; nor is it the 
part of a person possessing much mind, to give himself up, 
and his own soul, to the study of names, (and) confiding^* in 
them and those that founded them, to make a bold assertion, 
as if he knew something, and to give a verdict against himself 
and existing things, as if nothing of any thing were sound,^* 
but that all things ^d, like (unsound) vessels of clay, let the 
water run through; and really, like persons labouring under a 
catarrh, fancy that things are so disposed, and things are 
seized with a flowing and catarrh.^^ Perhaps then, 

Cratylus, this is the case, and perhaps not. Hence it is 
proper to reflect upon this well and manfully,^^ and not 
to receive any thing easily for as yet you are a young man, 
tnd possess the vigour of age and if, after reflecting, you 
liscover any thing, communicate it to me. 

Crat. And so I will do. But rest assured, Socrates, that 
wen now I am not without consideration; but to me on re- 
lection, and having had trouble, it appears to bo much more 
m that side^' as Heraclitus asserts. 

” Such as Protagoras and Empedocles. See Theietet { 25. Hbind. 

** By simply inserting n after srfn-tarcvc^ra, I have restored the 
ratax, that previously laboured not a little. Taylor too has ** and con- 
ding.” 

On oiihi vytie oiStvbt, Heindorf refers to Phasdon. p. 68, A. 

As not all clay-vessels, but only the unsound, let the water run 
iTongh, it is evident that Plato wrote Hortp Ktpafua aaOpA ptX. Com- 
uoie OoTg. p. 493, E. § 106, where a person is said to fill wiu difficulty 
iyyila aaOpA. On the word itself see Toup. on Longin. { 18, Heindorf 
on Theietet. p. 179, O., Stolbaum on PhUeb. p. 56, C., and myself on 
Prom. 966. 

n—IT Unless I am greatly mistaken, the words inrb ^tiitarSs rs sal 
saroppoS are the explanation of o&ruc: while it is impossible to believe 
that rdvra ^fiiiara would be thus repeated after r& TTpAy/tara. Plato 
wrote, 1 suspect, ciUaOai cal ri Trpdy/iara SiaKtiaOcu, cal wavraxoS |is£- 
liart ixtoOat, i. e. “ and are every where seized with a flowing.” 

’* Here, as elsewhere, MS. Gud. has alone preserved the true reading, 

. sS cal AvSptiwe. 

After dirodixteflat an accusative could scarcdly be omitted. Hence 
Plato probably wrote AwoUxtaBai yk ri. For yi rt could easily drop out 
before sn. 

■* Ficinus has “ atque tibi sufficit Btas.” For he perhaps found in his 
MS. ifXueiav Ixav^v tX“S- 

•>—Although npAyitara lx*tv is correct Greek, and so is woXd pfiX- 
Xov, yet one would prefer irpAypaTa Ixovn woXXA, /tdXXoir s3 col IwSus 
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Soe. Do jou then hereafter, mj friend, when yon ret^^,^' 
hither, instruct me; but now, as you have made preparations, 
procrad to the country; and Hermogenes, here^ wiU attend you. 

Crat. This shall Socrates; and do you also endeavour 
to think upon these matters, as is meet.^^ 

Calvtrat in lieu of Ikeivuc, or retauiing IrdvaCi falvtrat ti txtip. 
For Ix^tv could not here stand by itself; and scarcely iictlvuc, where the 
usual word is oCraic* * ' 

** Ficmus, " quando redleris," which leads to Imitdv Avrjiej/t, instead 
of IwuSAv ijKyC’ 

** In lieu of which never ends a sentence, one would expect j Sil, 
08 I have translated; or else ravra Sif. For SJ) thus closes a sentence in 
Meno, § 24, xal irXoSroc St/ : where Buttmann quotes Demosth. Midian. 
f 8, Kai rA^a Sii. We meet indeed with Atiro/uv ifiSe, Xitm/iep ijSn 
in Philoct. 1459. But there I have restored—Xetn-d/uvot dij, which 1 
should have supiiorted by quoting Eurip. El. 1310, Kai o' AroXfl^u, eoS 
Xsiird/Mvoc. 
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Of all the Dialogues of Plato the Parmenides is one of t^e most 
remarkable. For not only does it turn upon questions relating tc 
the most abstruse abstractions of metaphysics, but the manner too, 
in which the subject is handled, affords the best illustration of that 
‘^sapienthe insanicntis’’—clevemem without sound sense—in the 
meshes of which Horace says he was at one time caught; and tc 
which he might have fairly applied his own g^phic verse— 

Diruit, tcdificat, matat qaadrata rotundis." 

Fulls down, builds up, and changes squares for rounds. 

By a chain of reasoning, where subtleties assume the garh of truths, 
conclusions are arrived at, so as to fully justify the fear, which So» 
crates is here felled to feel, that by pursuing metaphysical inqui* 
rics, he would fall into the bottomless sea of trifling; fiom which, 
as &om Hades, according to Virgil, only they, 

“ quos ardens evexit ad eethcra virtus,” 

Valour soul-burning to the skies hath borne, 

could hope to escape; and, like Ulysses under the guidance of the 
goddess of wisdom, 

« Salvos se superas potuisse ovadere ad auras." 

In safety could to upper air return. 

Such at least seenA to have been the &te of every Commentator, 
who has ventured to enter the maze of mind, which Plato has with 
such art built up. For neither Produs and Damasdus of the olden 
time, nor more recently Ficinus, nor, within the last hbndrcd years, 
Taylor in England, Schleiermacher and others in Germany, nor 
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Qsium in France, have been tftile to understand thoroughly them* 
aelvea, and to peplain aatisfaetorily to others, what ia likely to re¬ 
main for ever an intellectual puzzle. 

It ia then a fortunate circumstance for such as may be still dis¬ 
posed to enter the labyrinth, that Stalbaum has furnished them 
with a due, by prefixing to his edition of the Parmenides, published 
at Leipsig in 1848, four books of daborate Prolegomena, running 
to S43 octavo pages. For the reader will find there an ample and 
generally satisiactoty discussion on various points connect^ with 
the doctrines promulgated in the dialogue. Of these perhaps the 
most startling is the theory of Socher, who would have the world 
believe that the Parmenides was not written by Plato, but by some 
anonymous philosopher, to whom is to be attributed likewise the 
Sophist and Statesman. In defence of this novel notion, which, 
sajm Stalbaum, Socher has been unable to support by a single argu¬ 
ment of the least weight, Stalbaum himself has produced one, that 
Socher has omitted. For according to Stalbaum, Aristotle has never 
made a direct allusion to the Parmenides; although there seem to 
be two indirect in Physic, i. .8, and as many in Sophist. El. c. ix. 
But he might have added that, even if there were not a dngle one 
of any kind whatever, it is easy to understand why Aristotle would 
take no notice of Plato. For the Stagirite could not have failed to 
perceive, that Plato was not so much giving expression to his own 
o|Knions, as putting into prose what Parmenides* appears to have 
written in verse; while, as regards the doctrines of Zeno, it was fiir 
better for Aristotle ,to draw them from the discourses of that phi¬ 
losopher himself, than from the representations of a less faithful 
reporter. 

With fiur greater reason have Schlcicrmacher and Ast imagined 
that the dialogue was left in an unfinished state. Perhaps it would 
be safer to assert that it bas come down to us ‘ shorn of its fair 
proportions.' For it is hard to believe that Plato wanted either 
the power or indination to put the finishing hand to a production, 
which exhibits the marks of no common mind. 

Bespectmg the object of the Dialogue, Tayldi:, echoing, as usual, 
the se n t imen ts of 1^ fiivourite Proclus, fimeies it was intended-to 
exhibit a complete system of a philosophical theology; and hence he 
has given it the title of " Parmenides, or on the Gods.” But hei«, 
<8 indeed through the whole of Plato, the two Neo-PlatonisM have 
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preferred float amidst the mists of mysticism, rather than bre| 
the generally clear empyreum of ]^lato’s mind. More correctly does 
Diogenes Laert., in ix. 13, entitle it napiuvUStK if rtpl 'itiSv, and, in 
iii. 30, class it with the Statesman, the Sophist, and Cratylus, as 
exhibiting proofs of the philosopher’s powers as a dialectician. 

Amongst the more recent translations of this Diali^c, is one in 
French by ^hwaM, Par. 1844,12, where, in a note at the end of 
the argument, a reference is made to his “ Farmenide, tradflit et 
expliquA” But whether he has been able to overcome any of the 
difficulties arising from the corruptions of the text, I am unable 
to state, as I have never seen the work; and a similar remark is 
applicable to the various publications quoted by Stalbaum, who has 
seldom taken the least notice of his countrymen’s verbal criticism; 
for, like Poppo in the case of Thucydides, he seems to think that 
the very words of the author have been miraculously preserved by 
a certain class of MSS.; and that if they are not found there, it is 
merely labour in vain to endeavour to seek for them elsewhere; 
and even in the Latin version of Ficinus, which was evidently made 
from a MS. frequently superior to aU that have been hitherto col* 
lated by Bekkcr and others. I suspect, however, that, like the ma¬ 
jority of modem scholars in France, Schwalbe does not feel himself 
sufficiently strong in Greek to grapple with verbal difficulties; which 
after aU must be first successfully mastered, before a persmi pre¬ 
sumes to talk of that, with which most readers are satisfied, the 
conventional sense of a passage which is felt to be difficult; but 
whidi the genuine verbal critic knows to be difficult generally, 
only because it is corrupt. 

As it is by no means easy, even with an attention constantly ex¬ 
erted, to follow the subtleties that pervade the whole Dialogue, it 
will be perhaps not without its use to give Stalbaum’s summary of 
the principal questions discussed, and of the conclusions to wMch 
they lead; 

A. If “ the one ” be supposed to exist— 

In the first place, it is necessary to consider it abstractedly by 
itself, and likewise iif a double point of view, either as existing apart 
by itself, or united to “ being;” from whence there arise two con¬ 
flicting psppositiona and conclusions— 

1. If “me one" exists, it is nothing, p. 137, C.—142, B. 

2. If “ the one” emsts, it is every thing, p. 142, B.—137, B. 
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^ Secondlyvwe most consider “the others;” by whifh is meant 
every thi^ except “tiie one" (p. 159, B.,§ 63); and respecting 
these there arise two conflicting propositions and conclusions: for, 

. ’ 1. If “ the one" exists, * the others” are aU things, p! 167, B.—• 
169, B. 

2. If “^e one” exists, “the others" are nothing, p. 169, B.— 
160, B. 

B. If “ the not-one ” he supposed to exist— 

In the first place, we must consider “the hot-one” abstractedly 
by itself, and likewise in a double point of view; from whence there 
arise two conflicting propositions and conclusions— 

1. If “ the not-one” exists, and is understood in a relative sense 

with respect to “the others," it is by itself every thing, 
p. 160, B.—163, B. 

2. If “the not-one” exists abstractedly, it is itself nothing, 

p. 163, B.—164, B. 

So too we must consider “ the others.” ■ And hence there arise 
two conflicting propositions and conclusions— 

1. If “the not-one” exists, “the others," as being freed from 

one-ness, are every thing, p. 164, B.—165, E. 

2. If “ the not-one” exists, “ the others” are nothing,.p. 165, E., 

Before, however, Parmenides, of whom Plato is the mourii-pie^ 
entered upon these inquiri^ there should have been given defini¬ 
tions of the terms employed, or at any rate care should have been 
taken by Plato to use the same terms in always the same sense. 
But so far is this from being the case, that, as remarked by Wytten- 
bach, on Phsedon. p. 270, with whom Creuser, on Plotinus IIcpl 
KdkXowf, p. 169 and 388, agrees, the same meaning is nsoignpil to 
Ulat and.flji}; although Stalbaum, on Parmenid. p. 128, E., at¬ 
tempts to draw a nice distinction between them; and so he d oes 
too in the case of dKKa and tnpa, in Frolegom. p. 114, although 
he fikirly confesses that those two words are sometimes used indis¬ 
criminately. 
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ON IDEALITIES. 


PBR80NS OF TnB DIAIXKITTX. 

CBPHALUS, ADBIMANTUS, ANTIPHO, GLAUOO, PYTHO- 
DORUS, SOCRATES, ZENO, PARMENIDES. 


Ll.] When we arrived at Athens from home, [from Clazo- 
menae,'] we happened to meet with Adeimantus and Glaucon* 
in the place of assembly. And Adeimantus, taking me by the 
hand, said, Hail, Cephalus; ^ and if you are here in want of any 
thing over which we have any power, mention it to me. Nay, 
I replied, I came for this very purpose, to beg of you a favour. 
Will you then, says he, state your request ? And I replied. 
What was the name of your brother by the same mother.? for 

' ' Although otKoOiv kk KXaZoiuv&v would, no doubt, appear unobjection¬ 
able to thoee, who are satisfied with iic rov 'Apyovg Avr60ev in Thucyd. 
T. 83, airov MeyapoT in Plato Theastet. p. 143, D., airov —Iv rq Ei- 
pusry, Alcibiad. I. p. JOb, B., oIcoOei'— 0iiAijp60ct> in Syinpos. p. 172, iv 

Tcyf{I airov, Xeno^. K. A. vii. 4. 36, yet as is KXaZo/tevSv is repeated 
immediately afterwards, it is-evident that in this place those words are an 
interpolation. We meet indeed with oheovSt —Big ’l0&Ktiv in Od. A. 17. 
But the words are properly separated there, not, as hero, united. 

* Of the Adeimantus and Glaucon mentioned here, and introduced as 
spookera in the Republic, nothing is known, except that they were not the 
brothers of Plato; altbsugh, according to C. F. Hermann, quoted by 
Stalbaum in Prolegom, p. 302, they were older members of the same 
family stock; from ,whom the younger and coUaterfd branches derived 
their names. 

* That the Cephalus here alluded to was not the father of Lysias the 
orator seems to be clearly made out. But beyond that fact, nothing is 
known satisfactorily. 

VOL. lit. 2 u 
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1 do not remember it: for he was a child when ftrst^ came 
here frohi Cla^omeme; and it is now a long time since then, 
ffis fathr«'*s name was, 1 think, Pyrilampes.** Just so, says 
he, p thr^his brother’s) was Antipho. But why do you 
- 4«lfiQly ask? These, my fellow-citisens, said I, are much 
pven to philosophy, and have heard that this Antipho had 
frequently met with one Pythodorus,® a friend of Zeno; and 
that havidg frequently’ heard from Pythodorus the conversa¬ 
tions which Socrates,® Zeno, and Parmenides held with each 
other, he h^ remembered them. You speak the truth, says 
he. These then, said I, we beg to hear. This, says he,^ is no 
^fficult matter. For, although young, he has exercised himself 
greatly in them; since* he now, after the example of his grand¬ 
father, who is his namesake, applies himself much to equestrian 
aflturs.. [2.] But, if it seems goofl,*® we will go to hinu for he is 
just gone home" from hence; and dwells Iiard by, in Melita.'* 
So saying, we went, and caught him at home, giving orders 
to a coppersmith to make him a bit. But as soon as he was 
at liberty, and his brothers told him the cause of our coming, 

* The MSS. vary os usual between wporc/Miv and wpArov: which is 
the correct reading Stalbaum says he is unable to decide. 

' Although Plato in Charmid. } 1*2, speaks of a Pyrilampcs, as the uncle 
of Chumides, and in Gorg. § 8*2, as the father of Deinus, yet C. F. Her¬ 
mann conceives that the one here mentioned was of a dilfcrcnt family, and 
related to Plato by his mother’s side. 

* Pythodorus is mentioned os the friend of Zeno in Aleibiad. i. p. 119, A. 

r Here sroXXd is put for TroXAdne. Stalbaum aptly quotes Pluedon. 

p. 61, C., woXXd— 

* Athenoius in xi. p. 505, F., and Macrob. in Satnmnl. i., accuse Plato of 

an onachionism in making Socrates converse with Parmenides. But they 
forgot, as remarked by llcindorf, that Socrates here and in the Theetetns, 
4 101, and Sophist, § ■!, speaks of himself os being "ery young, when Par¬ 
menides was an old man. , 

* Instead of iirci, which is here absurd, and omitted by Ficinus, one 
would expect tl sai, “ although—” 

In lieu of dXX'd d<t, Heind. suggested dXX’, il toxii, which is the 
idirase constantly in use, os I have shown on Philoct. 1.398, and to the pas¬ 
sages quoted there I could now add a dozen mure. Stalbaum defenos ft 
acknowledged by Proclus, and translates—“if I must;” as if Adci- 
mantus, who had professed his readiness to do Cephalus a service, wOuld 
consider it an act of compulsion to go with his friend to Antipho, whose 
house was close at hand. 

“ Stalbaum justly Ands fault with Bckker for omitting elMds,whidk is 
TCQuired by the tenor of the story. 

" This Melit£ was a demua of the tribe of Cecrops. 
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he recognised me through mjr previous sojourn at this plac^ 
, and he embraced me; and on our begging him to go through 
the conversations, he at .first shrunk back, for he said it woidd 
he a troublesome task; but afterwardi^ however, he detailed 
them. 

Antipho then said that Pytbodorus had told him that Zeno 
and Parmenides once came to tiie great Panathenasa; that 
Parmenides was then a rather ojd man, with very hoary locks, 
hut of a handsome and noble aspect, and full sixty^five ^ears 
of age; but that Zeno was nearly forty years old, very 
tall and graceful to behold, and was report^ to have been 
the bosom friend of Parmenides; he said, too, that they lodged 
with Pythodorus, in the Ceramcicus,'* beyond the walls; whi¬ 
ther also Socrates came, and many others with him, who were 
eager to hear the writings of Zeno; for then for the first time 
they had been brought by the (strangers); but that Socrates 
was at that time very young. [3.] That Zeno therefore 
himself read the writings to them; and Pythodorus further 
related that Parmenides happcneil to be gone out; and that of 
the discourses so read there remained only a very small portion, 
when he himself entered, and Parmenides with him and Aris¬ 
totle,'* who was one of the Thirty (Tyrants); and that he heard 
hut a little at that time; '"but that nevertheless he had (often) 
heard the (whole)'® discourse previously from Zeno. 

(He added) that Socrates, on hearing (the discourses), 
entreated him to rend again the first hypothesis of his first 
discourse; and that, when it was read, Socrates said—How do 
you, Zeno, assert this, that if the things existing are many, the 

u On the Ponathcnira, soc Potter’s or Smith’s Grecian Antiquities. 

On the two Ccrameici, see Seliul. in Aristoph. ’lira’. 7Gi>. They 
were-in fiict bnrial-Jrouiids, and strewed over with fragments of the cine¬ 
rary urns there dc]>ositud in honour of the dead. Of the some kind was 
doubtless the Potter’s Field, near Jerusalem, where the body of Judas 
Iscariot was thrown. 

** This Aristotle is numbered by Xenophon, in H. G. it. 2, amongst the 
Thirty Tyrants, as they were vailed, whom Lysandcr appointed to be the 
governors of Athens, a|^r it tell into liis hands. Stalbaum thinks he was 
file author of some Foiensic speeches, mentioned by Diogenes Laert. v. .Id. 

“—'• HeindorC says that in the words o6 /it)v aOrSe yt iX\a Kai, there 
is an unusual transposition of dXXd, which should fellow oi But 

4XXd Kal, 1 suspect, fs a rorniptiou of iroXXdcic. Taylor, too, has inserted 
“ often ” ftom his own head; and “ whole ” from “ omnia ” in Ficinus; 
unlsss it be said that Plato wrote yt rd iiXa, which come nearer to yt dXXA. 

2 D 2 
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,aame things must be both similar and dissimilai;? But that 
this is ftnpossible. For neither can things dissimilar be 
similar, nor tilings similar be dissimilar. Is not this what 
you assert? Zeno answered. It is. [4.] If then it is im> 
possible for dissiinilars to be similar, and similars dissimilar, 
it is impossible likewise for many things to exist ? For if 
there were many, they would undergo impossibilities. Is this 
what your discourses mean ? Is it any thing else than to 
contest, contrary to all that is (usually) asserted, that “ the 
many” dues not exist? And do you fancy that each of your 
discourses is a proof of this very doctrine ? so that you conceive 
you have produced as many proofs as you have written dis¬ 
courses, (to show) that “the many” does not exist? say you 
thus, or do I not rightly understand you ? No, said Zeno; but 
you understand quite well the meaning of the whole woi4c. 
Then said Socrates, I perceive, Parineiiiiles, that ZenQ here 
wishes not only to be familiar with you in other bonds of 
friendship, but in your writings likewise. For Zeno lias, in 
a certain manner, written the same as yourself; but by some 
change he endeavours to deceive us, as if asserting something 
different. For you in your poems assert that the universe is 
“one;” and you produce beautiful and excellent arguments in 
support of this opinion. [5.] But Zeno says that “ the many ” 
does nut exist, and he too produces very many and mighty 
proofs. With regard then to the fact, that you assert that “ the 
one” exists, and he, that “ the many” does not exist; and that 
each of you speak so as to appear to have said not an atom 
of the same things, altliougli you both assert nearly the same, 
it seems to me that what has been said by you is above us the 
rest.'^ It is so, Socrates, said Zeno. But you do not per¬ 
fectly comprehend the truth of my writings; altliougli, like 
the dogs of Laconia,'^ you excellently pursue and track out 

” Ileindorf properly translates trofiti, “contrary to;" Ficinus, by 
“ per,” “ through,” which Stalbauni adopts in defiance of the langua^; 
for trapi never has that meaning. To show more clearly what Plato in¬ 
tended, I have inserted “ usually," unless it be said Uiat ho wrote rapd 
ri iravri np heyd/icva, not vapik rravra rd Xiyn^cva. 

•• In lieu of roitaXXovc one would prefer roig dvavg, “ the simpletons." 
On the change of dtrovg and dXXovc, see my Puppo’s Prolegom. p. 106. 

'* On the superiority of this breed of dugs, see the Commentaton on 
Soph. Aj. 8, and Virgil. Georg, iii. S-tb. Hence, says Proclus, that shimal 
was cidled a philosopher; just as Pope describes the elephant as “ tislf- 
Tfiinoninj ** 
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wbBt is th«re asserted. Bat this in the first placjp lies hid 
from you, that this discourse is not in every respect of so 
solemn a cast, that it was written, as you say, with the fst 
purpose^ of l^ing concealed from mankind,*' as if efiecting 
something great; yet you have spoken something of what has 
happened; and in truth, these writings are a kind of sup¬ 
port to the doctrine of Parmenides against those who en¬ 
deavour to ridicule it, (by saying) that if “one” exist^ it 
would follow that such an assertion would sufler many things 
of a laughable kind, and contrary to itself. Tliis writing there¬ 
fore contradicts those, who assert that “ the many ” exists; 
and it gives in return these** and many other reasons; as it 
intends to show that the hypothesis, which (asserts) the ex¬ 
istence of “ the many,” would suffer things still more laugh¬ 
able than that, which says of *®if “many” exist, or of “one” 
existence,** should a person go through the question suffi¬ 
ciently. Through some such love of contention was this 

discourse composed by me, when a youth; but some one stole it 
after it was written, so that it was out of my power to de¬ 
liberate wliether it should be brought out into the light or not. 
** Hence it lies hid from you, Socrates, that it was written by a 

** Perhaps ItavotiOiv might be translated, “ with a mental reserration." 
Unless it be said that Plato wrote icif voqdii', ** to be understood pri¬ 
vately.’’ _ 

Here again one would prefer roit avove, “ the silly,’’ to roig avovg, 
“ mankind.’* 

** In lien of ravro, Heindorf with Schlcicrmachcr would read rairA, 
i. e. rd ytXoiia. Stalbaum defends ravra by saying tliat it refers to the 
arguments, brought forward by the opponents of I’armeiiides. The word 
is omitted by many MSS., and Fieinus. 'I'hc sense seems to require dXXa 
mdi KoXXi'w frt, “ other things and better still;’’ for the question would be 
decided by the cxcelk^ncc, not the number merely, of the arguments. 

**—** I cannot make out the syntax in, nor sec the sense of, q ti woXXe 
limv, q >) Tov 1v tlvat. I could have done both had the words been, Q Xiyn 
in troWA lanv, ^ roirov, iriiv: and so perhaps Fieinus found in his MS., 
for his version is, “ ex opinione illorum, quod scilicet multa sint, quant 
ex opinione Parmenidis, quod sit unitm;” in English, “their hypothesis, 
which says that * many things exist,’ than Uie hypothesis of this person, 
that * one exists.’ ’• •» ^ 

This is evidently the sense of the passage. But to get at it, we 
must suppose Plato to have written, rairy oiv at 'kavQavti, 3t Sweparre. 
rA iird *>iou ftXovuKiac Sviaa airrA ycypd^Oat, AW’ oi>Xt Aig oUt, inrA 
trptaPvrlpov pAon/tiac. Ficiniu found something different in his MS., 
for hw version is, *' Id ergo te fugit, O Socrates, quod cxistimas, non a 
juvenili certamino sed asenili ambitione scriptum futsse.’’ 
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^oiing person through the love of contention, and not, as yoa. 
fancy, by an older one, through the love of renown,** since,** 
a%I have said, you have not made a bad guess. I receive (the 
account), says Socrates; and I think the case is as you have 
stated. But tell me this too. Do you not tliink there is a cer¬ 
tain form of similitude, existing itself by itself? and that another 
is contrary to this, which is dissimilar? and that you and me, 
and other things, which we call many, participate in these two ? 
and that some things, participating in similitude, become similar 
in that respect and so far as they participate ? but that others, 
(which participate) in dissimilitude, (become) dissimilar? and 
that those (which participirtc in) both (become) both ? But if all 
things participate in both, which 01*0 contrary to each other, and 
that similar and dissimilar to each otlier exist through partici¬ 
pating of both, what is the wonder ? [7.] For, if any one should 
show that similars themselves become dissimilar, or disaimilars 
similar, I should think it would be a prodigy. But if he 
shows that such things, ns participate in both of these, suffer 
likewise both these, it docs nut ap]K‘ar to me, Zeno, that there 
would be any thing absurd in tlie case; nor again, if any one 
should show that all things are one, through their participat¬ 
ing in “ the one,” and that very same things are many, through 
their participating in multitude. But 1 should veiy much 
wonder if any one should show that what is one, is itself 
many, and on the other hand, that what are many is one; and 
in a similar manner concerning all the rest. It would indeed 
be worthy of wonder, if he should show that both the generg^ 
themselves and the species in them sufTcred these contrary 
affections. But what is there wonderful, if any one should 
show that I am both one thing and many, by saying, that 
when he wishes to prove I am many, t%nt the parts on 
the right hand of me are different from those on the left, the 
anterior from the posterior, and in like manner the upward 
from the downward parts—for I think that I participate in 
multitude—but when (he desires to show that) 1 am one, he 
will say, that, we being seven ,in number, 1 am one man, 
•and participate in *‘the one”? so that ho would by this 
means prove both to be true. If then any one should 6n- 

** Here aptin igrd, “since,” is tjuite unintelligiUc. Pieinus has 
“ Yerontamen,” from which 1 con elicit nothing except airoS it wipt, Ac 
daw. 
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(leaTOur'tQ^show that stones, wood, and all such things, are 
both many and one, we would say that he shows stfch thin^ 
as are many and one, but not that “ the one” is many, nor 
“the many” one; and that he does not say any thing wonder¬ 
ful^ but what we should all confess. [8.] But if any one 
should, in the first place, distribute the species of things, con¬ 
cerning which I have just been speaking, separating them 
according to their very selves, such as similitude and dissimili¬ 
tude, and multitude and the one, and standing and motion, 
and the rest of this kind, and should afterwards show that 
these tilings can in themselves be mixed and separated, I 
should, Zeno, says he, be marvellously astonished. But it 
appears to me that you have very manfully made this your 
business; yet I should be much more astonished if any one 
could solve this very same difliculty, which is involved on all 
sides in species themselves; and, as you have gone through 
in the case of things sensible to the sight, so (should he go 
through) in the case of things comprehended by reason. 

On Socrates saying this, Fythodorus observed that he 
thought that Parmenides and Zeno wdre at each remark an¬ 
noyed;^ but they gave the greatest attention to him, (Socrates,) 
and frequently looking at each other smiled, as wondering at 
Socrates. Hence on liis ceasing to speak, Parmenides said— 
How worthy, Socrates, are you of admiration” for your 
ardour in what relates to reasoning! Tell me then, have you 
thus separated, ns you say, certain species apart by themselves, 
and likewise those, that participate in them, apart ? And does . 
similitude itself appear to you to be separate from that simili¬ 
tude which wo possess,^ and “one” and “many,” and all such 
other things as you have just now heard of from Zeno ? To me, 
said Socrates, iiidoes. [9.] And does it appear to you, (said 
Parmenides,) that these things too exist, such os a species of 
justice, itself by itself, and of the beautiful and the good, and all 
things of such a kind? Yes, says he. What, is there a species 

* Instead of dxOfoOat Heindorf suggested, what Stalbaum is disposed 
to approve, ixl^tataOf i, “ would be annoyed.” 

” As the verb ayaaVeu is never, I belief used in a passive sense, one 
would prefer dyaevqvac, found in Here. F.v$47, of which 9avfUiZta0ai, in 
two MSS., is tne inte^retation, as in Hesych., *Ayae9si'c‘ Oav/taaOtli;. 

* Ficinus has “ cuius nos participes snmus.” So too one MS. from a 

recent hand, (urixo/uv. But Proclus, ”iih which Thomson and 

Heindorf are satis&M. 
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^ man ro{»rate from ns and all the thin^ snch as we mi 
»8ome secies itself of man,” or of Hr^ or vrater ? I have often, 
said (Socrates), been in doubt, Parmenides, on this point; whe¬ 
ther it is necessary to speak of these in the same manner as ol 
those, or in a different manner. And do you doubt, Socratesj 
whether it is necessary to say that of each individual thing, at 
inay appear to be ridiculous, such as haiiy clay, and filth, oi 
any thing else the most worthless and vile, there is a species 
apart, as being different from those which we take into out 
hands? By no means, said Socrates; but (I think)** that 
things are as we see them: but (consider) lest it be not very 
absurd to think that there is a certain form of these ? Al¬ 
ready it has at some time disturbed me, lest there be some¬ 
thing of the same kind in the case of every thing. But 
afterwards, when I have been standing’* in this way, I rapidly 
take myself off, fearing lest, falling into an abyss of trifling,” 
I should utterly perish and be lost. But, returning from 
thence” to what we hare just now asserted as possessing 
species, I have passed my time in busying myself about 
them. [ 10.3 For, said Parmenides, you are os yet but n 
young man, Socrates, and Philosophy has not yet laid hold 
of you, as she will yet lay hold of you, according to my 
thinking, when you shall nut despise any of these things: but 
now, tlirough your juvenile age, you still look to the opinions 
of men. Tell me then this. Does it appear to you, os you 

*—•• The words within the numerals I cannot imdcrsland; nor could 
Ficinus, who has omitted them. 

" Heindorf says that there is an ellipse of oliiai. He ought to have 
elicited oJ/tai from tlvai, 

Ficinus has “ paullspcr iiistiti.” Hence one would read rittc vrS, 
'where Titus still lies hid in iyu, found before itrti i^ .wo MSS., and be¬ 
fore iorw in one. On rius see liuhnken on Tinimus, p. 2!>6. ' 

** In lieu of aftvOov fXvapiav, Wyttcnbach, on Fliitarch de S. N. V. 
p. 72, suggested afivvaov ^XvapiaQ, as quoted by Synesius in Dion. p. 
52, A., and afivaaov is now found in many M.SS., and pXvapias in one. 
Stalbaum still sticks to a^vOov fXvapiay, widi Schaifcr on Plutarch, 
t T. p. 181. 

** Stalbaum seems to think that l»7<rs A^iKo/itvoc ile d IXlyofUV is 
snch Greek as Plato would not have disdained to write. Some scholar 
with better taste would cxpunge sfc. He should have suggested rather 
jhuWfv, similar to “ undo reversus ” in Ficinus; or still totter, InTFsv 
H ifit6ptt>os owe, d—For a&s has been constantly lost, os 1 have shown 
in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. .10-1; and to the passages quot^ there, and cor¬ 
rected, I could now add not a few more. 
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Mj, that ^ere ascertain species, of which these the rest?' 
participating retain their appellations; as, for instance, that 
such things as participate in similitude are similars; in great¬ 
ness, are ‘great; and in beauty and justice, are beautiful and 
just? Entirely so, said Socrates. Does not every thing 
which participates, either participate in the whole species, or 
only in a part of it ? Or can there be any other mode of 
participation besides these? How can there be? saidt(So¬ 
crates). Does it then appear to you that the whole species in 
each individual of many things is one ? Or how ? What, 
said Socrates, prevents it, Parmenides, from being so?” 
Being, therefore, one and the same in things many and se¬ 
parate from each other, it will be” at the same time whole, 
and thus it will be separate itself from itself. It would not 
be so^ said (Socrates), if, just as the day, being one and the 
same, is present in many places at the same time, and yet is 
not the more separate from itself; in the same manner,^ if 
every species may be at once one and the same in all. [11.] 
Pleasantly indeed, said Parmenides, do you, Socrates, make 
one and the same thing to be in many places; just as if, 
covering many men with a sail-cloth, you should say that 
there is one whole over many ; or do you think that you would 
not assert something of this kind? Perhaps so, said So¬ 
crates. Will then the whole sail-cloth be over each person, 
or one part of it over one person, and another over another? 
A part. Then, said Parmenides, these species, Socrates, are 
divisible; and that which participates in them, would par¬ 
ticipate only in a part of them; and there would no longer 
be in each a whole, but only a part of each.” So it seems. 
Are you then willing to assert that one species is in truth 

** I scarcely undci^tand rdtt rd aXXa. Ficinus has “ species qusdam 
existeie, et ca, qute illis participant,” as if he had found in his MS. iv 
rd /uraXa/i/Mvoyrtt — 

■* InstcM of tv eJvai, Stalbaum has adopted Ivtlyat, the correction of 
Schlciermacher. 

** Heindorf reads iv$arai for tv lerat. 

” Ficinus supplies, «hat makes the sense clearer, “ ita nihil prohibet,” 
unless we omit «/, with Stephens, and read tlluy &v iy —to which tv, 
omitted by Bekker, from many MSS., before Iv, seems to lead. 

" Schleiermacher once wided to read fedirrqi for federov, which 
Heindorf adopted. He was subsequently content with the old reading. 
Stalbaum has suggested fedoror' dv. But iKderon is seldom found in 
Plato except united to verbs of speaking. 
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divided, and that it is still one ? Hy no .means^.said (So¬ 
crates). ^'’or see, said (Parmenides), whether, if you should 
divide magnitude itself, and if each of the many things 
which are great, should be great by a part of magnitude, less 
than magnitude itself, it would not appear absurd Entirely 
BO, said (Socrates). 

What then ? ® Will each little thing, by taking a part of 
the equal, have that, which, to a thing less than the equal 
itself, will be the thing having equal to some tiling?^ It is 
impossible. ^ But some one of us will possess a part of the 
small; and the small itself will be greater than this, inasmuch 
as it is a part of itself; and thus the small itself will be 
greater: but that to which the part taken away shall be added, 
will become smaller, but not greater than before. [1^*3 '^i*) 
said Socrates, cannot be.^ After what manner then, Srcrates, 

**—** Such is the lilend and nonsensical version of the unintelligible 
Greek. Ficinos has, “ Ipsius ccqiialis parte ununiqiiidque parvum parti- 
cipans habebit, quo minore cxistciitc qiiam ipsuin irqualu, id, quod habet, 
aeqiiale aliciii sitwhich I cannot understand : and I am equally in the 
dark as n'gards Itcindurf’s translation —“ (juando quidque parvam ali- 
quam roS teov particulam acccpcrit, contincbitiic hoc in se oliquid; 
quo, quanquam id minus sit qnam ipsum ri taov, tamcn ciiiquam rci 
lequale cilici possit ? ” But to get even at this sense, lleindorf is com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge that the words to which the principal 

difficulty lies, might be omitted without any detriment to the sense ; as 
if cither Plato or any other correct writer would thus insert words per¬ 
fectly bscless. Stalbaum, who hardly ever pens a note at onco origtnal, 
acute, and satisfactory, is content to reprint Ueindorf’s, as if it had left 
nothing to desire. 1 could, perhaps, have understood the Greek, had it 
been to this effect—Ti iai ; too taov prpoc iKaarov o/tuepov ATroKiftov, 
ri titt : Ttf iXdrrovi avrou too taov ixuv row taov ri Alivarov, 
i. e. “ What then ? If each small thing obtains a part of the equal, what 
will it have ? It will be impossible fur that, which is less than the equal 
itself, to have any parttof the equal.*’ With regar^ilo the general sense, 
Proclus says, as translated by Taylor, “If any ming has a share in a 
part of equality, it has a share in something less than the whole; hvA 
that which participates in the lesser, is no longer lesser, but equal. This, 
however, ought not to be; since it has been agreed that forms (ildq) 
give the appellation of themselves to sensibli‘s. Hence tliat which par¬ 
ticipates in the lesser, must not be called equal, but lesser; nor must tlwt, 
which participates in the equal, bo called lessiw, but equal; nor that, 
which participates in the greater, be called equal or lesser, but greater.*' 

' «•_« According to Proclus, all within the numerals was thought by some 
persons to be spurious in consequence of the difficulty of perceiWM what 
Plato was aiming at. Tried by this test, nearly the whole of what Proclus 
has written himself might be rejected as apocryphal. Absurd as ^s 
theory is; it has been adopted by some of the modem scholaxs of Oennany, 
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can the other tilings participate in species^ if they fte able4« 
participate neither according to parts, nor according to wholes ? 
It does not, said (Socrates), appear to me, by Zeus, to be at ail 
an easy matter to define in a question of this kind. What 
then ? How stands the case with you in regard to this ? To 
what ? I think that you consider every species as one, on some 
such account as tliis. When some things many in number seem 
to you to be great, there seems perhaps to be one and thS same 
idea to you, who survey them all; from whence you con¬ 
sider the great to bo one. You speak the truth, said So- 
crates; but what, ns regards the great itself, and the other 
f things which ore great, if you look upon them all in like 
' manner through the soul, will not, on the other hand, a cer¬ 
tain one thing appear to you great, through which idl these 
necessarily seem to be great? It seems so. Another species 
of magnitude will then become apparent, besides magnitude 
itself and its participants: and in addition to all these, another 
(species), through wliicli all these become great; each of your 
species Avill no longer be one, but infinite in number. But, 

in tlio case of Thucydides especially; for they thus found it much easier 
to cut out corruptions tlian to cure them. In the present case, however, 
Stalbauin refuses to admit the notion of an interpolation, and least of all 
in a passage which, he siiys, is so clear, that a person must be blind in¬ 
deed not to understand it. Accordingly he thus translates the first sen¬ 
tence ; *' Let us suppose that any one of us contains in himself A part 
of smallness itself." Hut although he asserts that the use of the future 
in a hypothetical sense has nothing uncommon in it, he will find it difficult 
to produce a single similar instance in the whole of Plato. And even if 
he could find one in every page, yet he ought to hare shown likewise 
how, in a purely abstract question, tlicre could be any allusion to human 
beings, taken individually; for the expressions iy q/ilv and wap’ ilpiv,in 
§ Id, arc not in pMpt. By observing, however, the balance of the sen¬ 
tences, it is cosy to sec tliat as roS apirpov fiipog is opposed to the pre¬ 
ceding roS tvov jtipot, so ought the latter part of one clause to balance 
the latter part oi the other. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote—^’Akkcl 
roS OfuepoS /lipoc I'caarov ptya dwoXd/iov rt ffci; 'Qg oJfuu, roirov 
aird t6 a/iiKpbv /ttiZov tarat, dre pipovc airov •6vroc : i. e. *' But if 
each great thing obtains a port of the small, what will it have ? As 1 
think, the small itself will be greater than this (great thing), aa being (the 
'great) in a part of it (the small).” And if this be a red restoration of 
what Plato wrote, we must read—Kai et oBrw aM ri epixpiv pcTCowa 
feral peyaXon, ^ y’ dv wpoeriOy r& dpaip(01v, rovr’ in epirpdnpow 
leroi, dXX‘ oi peT(ov ^ ri wplv. i. e. “ And if tlic small itself is tnua 
neater than the great thing, that, to which'what has been taken away shall 
be added, will be still amdler, and not greater than before." 
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■ud Socrates, (Hare a care,) Parmenides, lest eodi of these 
species be nothing more than a mental conception, and that it 
is not meet for it to exist any where but in rouls. For thus 
each would be one^ nor would the consequences, just now 
mentioned, occur. [IS.j What then, said (Parmenides), is 
each of these mental conceptions one, and is there a mental 
conception of nothing ? This, (said Socrates,) is impossible. It 
is then of something ? Yes. Of n being or of a non>bcing ? 
Of a being. Is it not of some one thing, which that mental 
conception understands as being a one certain idea over all 
things?^' Yes. Will not then that species, which is under¬ 
stood to be one, be always the same' over all tilings ? Tliis, on 
the other hand, seems to be necessary. Hut wiiat, said Par¬ 
menides, Is it not necessary, since you sny tiint the other 
things participate in species, citlier tliat each should seem to 
you to be from mental conceptions, and tlint ail of tlicm under¬ 
stand, or that being mental conceptions, they understand 
nothing ? But this, said Socrates, lins no reason for it. But 
this appears, Parmenides, to me to be fur tlie most part 
the case. Tliat these species stand, as it were, patterns 
in nature; but that tlie otlicr things are similar to them, 
and are their rescnitilanccs: and that tliis participation of 
species by the other tilings, is iiotliiiig more tlian an assi¬ 
milation to them. If then any tiling, said (Parmenides), 
becomes similar to the siiccics, can it be possible for that 
species not to be similar to the assimilated, so far as it is ren¬ 
dered similar ? Or is there any method by which the similar 
would not be similar to the similar ? There is not. Is there 
not, therefore, a great necessity for the similar to participate 
in one and the same form ns the similar ? 'Uicre is a neces¬ 
sity. But will not that, through the parti^ation of which 
the similars become similars, be species itself? Entirely so. 
[14.] It is not, therefore, posssibic for a thing to be similar to 
the species, nor the species to another. For otherwise on- 

"—Instead of liriv voci, Thomson proposed to rp.id imvott, and so ono 
MS. But ia-i would hare no mcanintt here. The tSteii oldest MSS. offer 
Hiroyyottv, Ficinus found in his M.S. {jro/tiyi/y. Fur his vcniim is 
^ ntStionem—sequentem.’* There is some deep-seated error here. From 
Jie subsequent Sy r6 aM Iwl irSatv, it is bvidi nt that piato did not write 
iwiy. He might have written, 3 Iwi itaaiy Sy iuiyo rS vSiiita vest, s fxilv 
i' dv fUay raf o0eav ISiav, i. e'. “ which that conception understand as 
baiiig over all, and of which one may speak as being a certain one idea.” 
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other specjes will always appear by the side of the specisc ^ 
and should this again berame similar to another, another 
(would appear); and s new species would never cease to be 
continually produced, if the species should be produced similar 
to its participant. You speak most truly. Hence, then, the 
other things do not participate in species through similitude; 
but it is necessary to seek after something else, through 
which they do participate. So it seems. i 

See you then, Socrates, said (Parmenides), how great is the 
difficulty, should any one define species as existing themselves 
by themselves ? Very much so. Know then well, said (Parme¬ 
nides), that you do not apprehend at all, so to speak, how great 
is the difficulty, if, separating each of the things existing, you 
should lay down one species. How so, said (Swrates) ? There 
are many and other (doubts), said (Parmenides); but this is 
the greatest. Should any one assert that it is not proper for 
the species to be known, if titcy are such as we have said they 
ouglit to be, a person would not have it in Ins power to de¬ 
monstrate to the party asserting this, that lie is deceived; un¬ 
less he who doubts is skilled in many thngs, and is of a good 
disposition, and willing to follow the demonstrator, while 
busied in many (proofs), and these far-fetched; while he who 
holds, os a matter of necessity, that they are not to be known, 
wilt be un)x»'suaded. [15.] In what way, Parmenides? 
said Socrates. Because, Socrates, I think that both you and 
(any)^* other person, who lays down that the essence of each 
species exists itself by itself, would allow, in the first place, 
tliat not one of them exists in us. For, said Socrates, how 
could it still exist itself by itself? You speak well, (Par¬ 
menides) said. But do not such ideas as are, with relation to 
each other, such they are, possess also their essence with 
respect to themselves, and not with reference to things exist¬ 
ing among us, whether they are resemblances, or ill whatever 
manner a person may set them down; by the names of- each 

** This " any" is supported by ” quemvis “ in Ficinus; who found, I sus¬ 
pect, in his MS. dXXovnva, Sirric airi)v Ka9‘ aurift) iedtrrov oiaiav riva 
riOtTvi flvm : for his version is, “ quicunque cssentiam quondam cqjus- 
quo ipMin s<!cundum se cxistentem ponit ;*’ and thus we shail get rid<«Ci« 
rtva, improperly interposed between abr^v koO' avr^y, and of abroi 
(omitted likewise in the oldest MS.) before itdarov, and unite nya 
closely, as it should be, to ebaiav. To these niceties, strange to say, not 
even Heindorf has paid the least attention. 
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^of whieb, while we participate in them, we are palled? bat 
the thingc existing among us, and which are synonymous to 
those^ exist, on the other hand, with reference to themselves, 
and not with relation to the species; and belong to themselves, 
bat not to those which receive from them u common appel¬ 
lation. How say you ? replied Socrates. As if, said Parme¬ 
nides, some one of us should be the master or slave of any one; 
**for a slave is surely not the slave of a master, who is ab¬ 
stractedly speaking a master, nor is a master the master of a 
dav^ who is abstractedly speaking a slave **but being 
a man, both these are of a man ^‘^but master itself is that, 
which it is from its relation to slavery itself; and slavery itself 
is iv a similar manner slavery with reference to mastery it- 
self.*’ But what are in us do not possess any power, as regards 
those, nor those any, as regards us; but they exist, as I say, from 
themselves, and with relation to themselves; and those by us 
in a similar manner with relation to themselves. Or do you 
not understand what I am saying ? I understand, said Socrates, 
perfectly. [16.] Would not science itself, said (Parmenides^ 
which is a thing science, be a science of that itself which is a 
thing truth.^ Certainly. But would each of the scicn(M 2 S which 

••—** This I presume is the me.inina of the Greek words, oix atrov 
ttair6rov 3 tan Itairoriit, imivov eov\oe lanv olick ai’Tou to6\ov, 3 
ion SovXoe. Itomriie o ttaoonjc: where, I ruiifess, I cannot imdenland 
iKtivov: nor could Kicinus, who has utnitted it. 1 have thcrcf<ire trans¬ 
lated as if the Greek were, SovKos b Souko(, to balmicc ilcesrorsc o 
itairbriie. 

**—** Here again the sense is obscure, bcciiusc the words are comipt. 
Ficinus renders “ sed hicc utraqiic cst tanquam homo.” For ho found in 
his MS. dXV dvOpwjroc u( Ji/iptirtpa rabru ion ; where apOpAwov was 
omitted, as it is in live MSS. What I’lutq even meant to say, 1 will leave 
for others to discover. .• 

<»—I** Such is nearly Taylor’s translation of thc'^ircek words, abr^ ti 
Itowortia airrijt iovXiiat iartv, 3 tori, Kai lowXtia wravrwe air>i tov- 
Xtia abr^ ttonortiat ; where the iKilancu of the sentence plainly proves 
that iovXiia is an interpolation; although it is acknowledgiHl by the ver¬ 
sion of Ficinus, “ ipsa vero dumin.-itio scrritiitis ipniiis eaistit id, quod eat; 
et ipsa iterum servitas eodem modo ipsius duiiiinatio est servilus.” 
Heindotf indeed asserts that SouXtia here answers to 3 tori in the pre¬ 
ceding clause : but to those words is to be referred uaabruc- From the 
in Ficinus, it is evident he found in his M.S. cat —ai abri. 

* Here again is a mass of Greek words, out of which I can make 
sot on atom of sense. I liavo given therefore an uninteiligibio literal 
trsnslation. Ficinus has, “ Nonno et scientU ipsa, quod' scientia est, 
iiliua ipsius, quod est veritos, scientia 7 " Ho therefoie ibund in his MS. 
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exists realjy, be the science of each of the things which eEi 
really, or not ? Yes, it would. But would not the science 
which is among us be the science" of the truth which is? 
And again, would not each science that is among us, turn out 
to he the science of things existing among us ? It is neces¬ 
sary. But, as you have admitted, we do not possess species 
themselves, nor is it possible for them to exist among us. 
For it is not. But each of the genera, wliich reaUy exist, are 
surely known by the species itself of its proper science. Yes. 
But this species we do not possess. For wo do not. No 
species theieforc is known by us, since we do not participate 
in science itself? It appears it is no^ Therefore the beauti¬ 
ful itself, which exists really, and the good itself, and all the 
things which we have considered as being ideas, are unknown 
to us? It nearly seems so. [17.] Now look at this, which is 
yet still more dreadful. Wliat ? Would you say, or not," that, 
if there is a certain species itself* of science, it would be" 
much more accurate than tiie science which is among us ? and 
beauty (itself)," and every tiling else in tiic same manner?’* 
Certainly. If tlien any thing else participates in science it¬ 
self would you not say tliat no one possesses the most 
accurate science more tiian a god ? It is necessary (to say so). 
But will a god, possessing sciimce itself, be able to know the 
matters among us ? Wliy not ? Because, said Parmenides, it 

Otcodv rat ^avac, airii pkv, 8 coriv lirtarffini, air^e 

S iirriv AXriQtta, Irrutrfi^ti, instead of ttriaTijfiii rije, 8 leriv iXfiBiia, 
Avrijt &v inivtis (7i| imariiftti; while I’roclus, in lieu of rqc, 8 fartv 
iX^ita, has rqc AXifitiat, correctly as far as Uie language is concerned; 
for 8 ioTtv cannot bo thus inserted between rq( and aXifitut or aXtfiilat, 
but must follow the noun or pronoun to which it beiongs, ns shown by 
iwutrlifui aiiii /«..s 8 foriv, and Irtarti/tCiv t} lariv, and rwv ovrwv, 3 
foriv. Had the Urtibk been Ovk oiv xai c7rurr^/ii}, favat, airr^ fAv, 8 
fan, dXqfffiac 8 lanv, airiis Av ciq itrurrq^q, the sense would have 
b^ as intelligiblo in that language as it is in Englisli—“ Would not 
science too itself, said Parmenides, which exists really, be the science of 
truth itself, which exists really.” 

" The MS. of Ficinus has luckily preserved the word Wutriiftii, want- 
ing in all the other M-SS., os shown by his version—” Scientia vero nostra 
nonne yeritatis, ^iiu! circa nos, scientia erit F ” 

• Ficinus omits q o8. His version is " Num fateris, si—'* 

** I have translated as if the Greek were Ap cZvai instead of (Zvat. 

** Ficinus has, what tho sense requires, “ et ipsam pulcbritudinem,** 
for he doubtless found in his MS. cat «ivr8 KdXXoc. not sac taXXot- 

** Ficinns, ** eodem pacto,” which leads to iliiraerwc in lieu of oSraig. 
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Jna been, Socrates, confessed bj ns^ that fliose spociea do not 
possess tlfe power, >rbich thej possess, in relation to those 
ampng ns, nor those among us in relation to them; but that 
each (possess their power) in relation to themselves. It was 
so confessed. If then there is this’*^ the most exact mastery 
with the deity, and this the most exact science, their” mastery 
will not rule over us, nor will (their)* science know us, nor 
aught of the things among us; and similarly we do not rule” 
over them by our rule, nor do we know aught of things di¬ 
vine” by our science. [18.] ®®[And again, acconling to the 
same reasoning, they will neither, though gotls, be our masters, 
nor have any knowledge of human affairs].” But (have a care), 
said (Socrates), lest tlie reasoning be not very wonderful, 
should it deprive the deity of tlie power of knowing. These, 
said Parmenides, and very many others, Socrates, in addition 
‘to these, it is necessary for the species to undergo, if there 
are these ideas of things existing, and if any one shall define 
each species, as being something itself; so that the liearer 
maybe in a difliculty, and, doubting, contend that such species 
do not exist ; or if tliey do exist ever so much, that there is a 
great necessity for them to be unknown by human nature; 
and that he who says so, seems to s.ay something to the pur¬ 
pose ; and to be, os we just now stated,'^ a person wonderfully 
difficult to be persuaded, and that tiieru is (need)” of a person 

“ Heindorf would read twice m’rrr) for avri;. from Ficimis’s version, 

*' suprema ipsa dominatio-ipsa siiprenia srieiitia.” Stalbaum retains 

a&rif, which ho explains by “ ilia, qiiain dixi.” 

** The introduction of the plural iiaiviov, when only a sinalc deity had 
been just before mentioned, seems very strange. Correctly then has 
Ficinus omitted Ittiyuiv here, although lie acknowledges the same word 
' a little below. 

*• After the preceding &y Itairoirtuy, one woultPcxpcct here, to pre¬ 
serve the balance of the sentence, apxoi/ity Ay, and ytyvuvKotfLtv Av, 
instead of apxo/tty and yiyviimopev ay: and so perhaps Ficinus found 
in his M3. _ For his version is, “ ini]HTabimns—percipicinns.’* 

** Here likewise, to preserve the aiitithcsis in i/fidc ovti n dXXo riv 
wap’ Aiiiv, one would have expected to liiid before roiJ Oiiov obSiy the 
words rby Otby oSrc, or Toig Bioie ovn. 

**—" All within the brackets is evidently useless after the preceding 
T~**”"*T; although the whole clause was read by Procliu, who says that 
the expression “ Otol ojnrtc " being added, affords a considexable demtm- 
stration of the difficulty. 

» In p. 133, B. i 14. 

** Hemdorf was the first to see that itTv had dropt out hora. He 
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m^anll/ cjever to be able to perceire that there is a certMtm 
genus of each 'thing, and an essence existing itself*by itself; 
but of a person still more wonderful, who shall discover (him¬ 
self and be able to teach another to distinguish^ all these 
in a sufficient manner. I agree with ^ou, Parmenides, said 
Socrates, for you speak entirely to my mind. 

But however, said Parmenides, If any one, Socrates, on 
th& contrary, will not admit that there are species of ex¬ 
isting things, looking to what has been now said, [and toother 
things of the same kind,^'j ^^nor will define the species of each 
thing as being something itself,**^ he will not have where to 
turn his thoughts, while he does not permit the ides of each 
existing thing to be always the same; and by this means he 
will entirely destroy the power of speaking logicaUy. Some 
such thing as this you seem to me to have perceived even 
niore.^ You speak the trutli, Socrates said. [Id*] What 
then will you do with respect to philosophy ? Where will 
you turn yourself, if these are unknown ? Indeed I do not 
seem to myself to see clearly at present. Before you exercised 
yourself, said ^Parmenides), you endeavoured,®* Socrates, be- 

should have inserted it before dt'^pde, not after tv^vovt- Ficinos has, 
“viri admodum ingeniosi esse;’’ for be found perhaps in his MS. /Uv 
tlvai, similar to which is /tiv oiv in one of the oldest MSS. 

** The antithesis in tvpifaovTos and aXKov plainly proves 

that abrov has dropt out after ivpiiaovTos —Kicinus has ** postquam inve- 
nerit,” as if his MS. offered tipovro^ or ci'pijKoroc. 

** As tho act of distinguishing must be subsequent to, or coincident 
with, that of teaching, we must read iuvKpivtfaoptvov, as I have trans¬ 
lated, in lieu of iuvKptvtitraiifvov. • 

Ficinus omits the words Kai dXXa roiarra correctly, for they are not 
only useless, but actually absurd; as if I’Into would thus allude not only 
to what had been said, but to something similar, which had not. 

■■ All the words .between the numerals are omitted by Taylor; at- 
thongh duly tronslated^y Ficinus—“ n^iu: spccicm ipsam uniuscitjusque 
distinguat,” who thorcforc found in his MS. nut uiili ri opitirat ilcoc 
federou, but fiqoi airo n ipitirai tlioc Me (cderov, as just above, 
spuirat rte airb ri ^Kaarov tlSoe. 

** Stalbaum says that “ although one would easily suspect that eat /idXa 
jught to be read, yet we must not alter any thing.’’ tie did not perceive 
towever, that as Ficinos has not badly, os he confesses himself, " tu prte- 
npne sensisso mihi videris,” wo might elicit from thence eai pdXcera, in 
ieu of eat uSXKov : and still less that the sense requires here edXXiec^.- 
>iov 4e0qevai,“to hare perceived better than a young person;" for 
hat Socrates was then very young, is shown by { 2. 

■* I have adopted tsrex(<pr<C, foupd in two excellent MSS., in lieu of 
nxuptte, tor the allnsion is to a past act. 
voi. m. 2 ■ 
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to define what ia the heautiful, the jiiat, the eooi 

*aBdeaehef the other Bpedee: for I lately perceived^ and I hear 
yoa diacoursing with this Aristotle here.'. Bmutifal' an 
divine, be assared, is that ardour of yours, by which you ms 
onward to rational conversations. But draw yourself out,* 
and exercise yourself (still) more while you are yet yoang,--o 
account of (the ardour) appearing useless to the many, an 
being called by them a mere idle tafkiiig; fur if you do not 
the truth will escape you completely. 

What then, said (Socrates), is the metluxl of the exercise 
Parmenides ? That, ssiid (Paniumidcs), which you have hcan 
from Zeno, except I tulmhvd you while nssertinff, con 
trary to Zeno,*** fliat you did not i>urniit (a person) in the thiagi 
seen (by the eye) to look into the altcrratioii about them, but 
about those, wliich a person could es|H>cially lay hold of by 
reason, and would consider to be s])eeics.''‘'' For it ap[>eani to 
me, said (Socrates), that in this way it would be nut difficult 
to prove that the things existing arc botii similar and dis¬ 
similar, and suffering any other state whatever. You speak 
well, said (Parmenides) f but it is necessary for you to do this 
likewise; not only to make a supposition, whether each thing 
exists, and to consider the consequences from the supposition, 
but also, if it does not exist, to suppose this same thing,^** if 
you wish to be more exercised (in tliis matter). How say you, 

** Ruhnken, on Timn'u.s, p. 2‘iG, says that irpyi rarely moans wpo roS 
ieovroc, “ too early.” It never lias that meuiiini;. Ileindurf vainly re¬ 
fers to Trach. G3I). cilonca yap, M >} Xiyotc av tov iriOov rov It Ipov, 
Tlplv'tllivai ruKiiOiv. I'or there Sophocles wrote Mr; rrpii’ —Xiype 
npiV, for thus irpiv is repeated perpetually in liutli clauses. 

** The metaphor in i'XKViroy aavrbv, “ draw yourself out,” Heiildort 
says is taken from weaving; where a thread hueonies the finer the more 
itisdrawn out. We have a similar metaphor in t^.glish; where a person 
is said to draw out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument;” quoted from one of Foote’s farces by Porsbn in his Let¬ 
ters to Travis, if 1 rightly remember. Ficiiiiis has “ collige tc ipsum.” 

I cannot understand rXi/v rovro. Firinushas, " Sed etiam illud.” 
•• See } 7 and ft, 

* The reading tiSn, which Ilcindorf rejected, |a found in all the MSS. 
hnt two, and coniinned by "Species” in Ficihus. The sense seems 
however to require cal cljq dv qyqeairo uvrw£ iXvai, i. e. " and would 
*^isider to be in reality species.” 

** 1 confess 1 cannot understand what is meant hero by rd airo roSro. 
I could have understood rmoSrd y' ai n —i. e. “ some such thing on the 
ether hand." 
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Mid (SoanffM) ? [20.j A&i^ Slid (Fkumenide^ you should 
with to (exercise prourself) in tiie hy^thesis wbichdZeno has* 
laid down, that," if there are many things,” what must happen 
both to *'the many,” with respect to themselves, and to “ the 
one;” and to “the one ” with respect to itselij and to “the many;” 
and “ if many are not,” to consider again what will happen both 
to “the one ” and to “ the many,” with respect to themselves and 
to each other: and again, if you made the supposition “if simi¬ 
litude is,” or “ if it is not,” what will on each supposition happen 
both to the things supposed and to the others, with respeiit' to 
themselves and to each other; and the same reasoning (must 
be)concerning “the €Us»imihir,"and “motion ”nnd “standing,” 
and “generation” and “destruction,”and “entity” and “non- 
mtity; ” and, in one wonl, eonccrning every thing which you 
luppose either to be or not to be, or suiTeriiig any other state 
vhatever, it is necessary to consider what will happen both to 
tself and to each individual of the other things, whieh you 
nay select, and towards many, and towards all things in a 
limilar manner ; and again,, how the other things arc related 
o themselves, and to another, which you may select, whether 
'ou suppose that, which is the subject of your supposition, 
a existing or not existing; if you are about to be exercised 
n a masterly manner, and to ixsrceive thoroughly the truth. 

You are speaking, Parmenides, of an impossible occupation, 
aid Socrates, nor do 1 very well understand you. But why 
lo you not go through a certain supposition youicelf, that I 
aay learn the better? You enjoin, Socrates, said (Parmenides), 

. great task upon a man so old as myself. But why do not you 
hen, Zeno, said Socrates, go through it fur us ? And then (Py- 
hodorus) stated that Zeno laughing said—[21.] Let us, 1^ 
rates, request Parmenides himself; for (sec) lest it be no trifling 
natter, as he says; l>r do you not perceive how great a task you 
re enjoining ? If then we were many it would not be pro- 
ler to inake such a request; for it is unbecoming, especially 
or a man of such an age, to speak things of this kind before 
lany. For the m.'iny are ignorant that, without this discur- 
iveness and wandeHng through ail things, it is impossible for 
he mind to meet with the truth, and to keep possession of 
therefore, Parmenides, do, together with l^rates, make the 
equest in order that I too may after a long time hear it. Ou 
!eno so saying. Antiphon said that Pythodorus related that 
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be too^ and Aristotle^ and the rest, entfeeted Parmen'da to df 
dare what he had said, and not to do otherwise. There ia a ne* 
cessi^ then, said Parmenides, for me to comply; althongh I 
seem to myself to sutler the. fate of the horse of Ibycus, to 
whom as being a competitor and rather old, when about to 
contend in a chariot race, and fearing through his experience 
for the event, Ibycus^* compares himself by saying, “ Thus I 
too, who am so old, am forced to the contests of lore to go; ” 

' so I, upon recollection, appear to myself to feel a great fear 
hdw I, at such an age, must swim tlirough such and so great a 
sea^* of words yet 1 must gratify you, since, as Zeno says, 
we are by ourselves. Whence tlien shall wo begin; and what 
shall we first of all suppose? [22.^ Or are you willing, 
since it seems good to piny a business-like game, for me to 
begin from myself, and niy own hypothesis, by supposing, 
with respect to “the one itself," if one “is,” or “is not,” 
what must happen ? By all means, said Zeno. Who then, 
said (Parmenides), will answer me? Will the youngest? 
For he will have very little trouble; fur he will answer 
what he thinks; and his answer will be at the same time 
a •resting-place fur me. I am prepared, said Aristotle, in 
this point,” for you, Parmenides; fur you mean me, when 

The fragment preserved by tlic Schuliast here and Procliis was first 
edited by F. L'rsinus in Fraem. Lyr. p. 115, and reprinted by Schnei- 
dewiiui in Ibyct Fragm. Gutting. 1833, and reatured to a new metrical 
form b;r Hermann in Jahn’s and Klotz’s I’tedngug. 1833, p. 38U, and by 
Bergk in Lyrici Gneci. 

** With a want of critical taste and tact, very unusual, Ileindorf rejects 
the reading iriXayoc in li<-ii of wXiyOuc. preserved by Fieintis alone, and 
which even Fischer was disposed to adopt after he had read what bad 
been written in its support by Uuhnkeu on Tinneus, p. 7!1, and Valckenoer 
on Hippo], 822, and that He.syeliius explains trcXayoc by 9rXq9oc. Stal- 
banm however and Koch still stick to TrKijOoc. 

” Stallmnm has edited ii/iMC ec — ct! yikp x<tpfiioOat, ImtSi tai A 
Zqt'wi' Xiyfc— auroi yap iapir. But the second yip is properiy omitted 
by Bekker with the five best MSS., although it is found in Lcgg. viii. p. 
8%, B., Frotag. p. 309, A., Aristoph. Aeh. .5Uti, but omitted in the simitar 
phnte in Mcncx. <roi ys iti ^apiZtaOai—Imtlii yt p6tnt lo/ilv. 
iUcib. i. p. 118, Isrcidq/luvw io/tiv, pqrcoi/, Sli\liNiuni ought rather to 
have omitted^ the first yip with threo MSS., and to have read aaff 8 in- 
|tead of tai 6— 

Instead of cal Flato evidently wrote cot yip — 

The MSS. offer here rovro for roOroy, to which Heindorf properly 
otgected. But irotpoe rovro is scarcely good Greek. One would expect 
tvSro wouTy, or wo must omit rovro with Picinus. 
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fpeakiag o£ the yoangeat Ask me then, as one who wiU%t—. 
Bwer you. Be it so, said (PSrmeaides). 

If " one " is, is it not that “ the one " will not be many ? 
For how. can it be ? There must then be of it neither a part 
nor a whole. How so? Is not a part a part of a whole? 
Yes. But what is a whole? Would not that, to which no 
part is wanting, be. a whole ? Entirely so. On both sides 
then “the one” would be (composed) of parts, as b4ing a 
whole and having parts ? It is necessary. And so in both 
ways “the one”“will be many, but not one. True. But it 
must be not many, but one. n It must. Hence, it will neither . 
be a whole, nor possess parts, if “the one” is one. It will 
not. [23.] If then it has no parts, it has neither beginning, 
nor middle, nor end; for such as these would be its parts ? 
Right. But end and beginning are the bounds of each 
thing ? How not ? “ The one ” therefore is infinite, if it has 
neither beginning nor end ? Infinite. And therefore with* 
out figure; for it neither participates of the round nor the 
straight. How so ? For the round figure is that, the ex¬ 
tremities of which are on' all sides equally distant from the 
middle. Yes. And the straight is that, the middle of which 
is situated before both the extremes?^** It is so. Would 
not then “ the one ” have parts, and be many, whether it par¬ 
ticipates in a straight figure or a round ? Entirely so. It is 
therefore neither straight nor circular, since it has not parts. 

I Right. And being such, it will be no where; for it would 
! be neither in another, nor in itself. How so ? Being in 
I another, it would somehow be surrounded circularly by that, 
in which it might be, and it would be touched by many things 
in many places. But it is impossible for “ the one,” being 
without parts, and qot participating in a circle, to be touched 
in a circle in many places. It is impossible. [24.] But 
being itself in itself, it would be likewise surrounding itself; 
since it is no other than itseltj ^^if it were in itself for it is 

»» Tboinmn appositely refers to Cicero. N. D. ii. 18. 

** This is a strange definition of a straight line, or figure. In lien of 
lxf«rpo«0fy, Proelos has ixixpoo0aSv, Prom which others may perhaps, 
What I cannot, elicit the truq reading by the lud of Euclid’s definition 
t straight line-*-EM(7<i lartv, fine i(imv rote Ip’ Inttroii cn|/icioic 

ctirat. Ficinus has “Rectum vero, cujns medium extifemis ut^uc 
pnecedit,” which is just as unintelligible as the Greek. 

"—The words between the numerals, Stalbaum says, merely repeat 
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4np(Mribl» for a thing to be in that, which does not Bomi^ 
it. ‘ It is* impossible. [^4.] Would not then that, WhuE 
otmtains, be one thing, and that wliich is contained, another? 
** For the same whole cannot at the same time suflbr and do 
both these:™ and thus “ tl>o one ” would no longer be one, 
but two. It certainly would not. “ The one,” therefore, is 
not any where, bi>ing neither in itself nor in another. It is 
not. But consider, whether, being in this state, it is possible 
fork to stand or /«? moved. Why can it not? Because be¬ 
ing moved it would be carried on or hi* changed;” for these 
alone arc the kinds of motion. Certainly. But “the one” 
being changed from itself, it is impossible stindy for it to be 
still one. Imirossible. It is not then moved as regards a 
change. It appears it is not. But is it by being carried on ? 
Perhaps so. And yet if “ the one” is carried on, it would bo 
either carried round in the same circle, or-it would change 
from one place to another. Necessarily so. But ought not 
that, which is carried round in a circle, to stand firm in the 
middle, and to have the other ]>art.s of itself carried about the 
middle ? But what method is therc'for that, which has neither 
a middle nor parts, to be carried circularly about the middle? 
There is none. But by changing its position it is some¬ 
times here and other times there, and is moved? If in¬ 
deed it (were movcd).''° Has it not appeared to be impos¬ 
sible for “ the one ” to be in any thing ? It has. [2d.J Is 
it not much more impossible for it to lie in the act of being 
(in any thing)?** I do not understand how. If any thing is 
in the act of teing in any thing, is it not necessary for it to be 
not yet in it, since it is in the act of being; nor yet entirely 

the preceding iv iavnf Sv. But he does not say what could induce 
Plato to introduce so useless a repirtition. 

x—Such is the translation of the batin of Ficiniia, “ Niinquam cnim 
idem ipsum totnm iitraque haK; simiil patcretur ct ageret,” as if he had 
found in his MS, oii yAp '6\ov yi raiiTov tovtu S/ui trcieirai cal 
WM^au, of which both lleind. and Stalb. approve. 

t* The same idea in Themtct. p. ISl, D. ^ 9.'>. . 

** In lieu of Eiirip ytit'i, Kicinus found in hisAlS. ’Iomc, answering to 
his “ Forte.’* But after Eitrtp is to be supplied «v(trai, as remarked by 
■fMalbaum. , . 

*' Ficinus has “ in aliquo fieri,” as if he had found in his MS. In t* 
rq» ylyvtc9ai, not simply In yiyvtaOat ; or else in irp, answering to 
Swp in the next remark of Aristotle: although ls> rq> is supporisd by the 
next question of Parmenides. 
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it, if it bealreadyin the act of being? It ia necessary. 
iPthen any other thing suffers this state, that atone would' 
suffer it, which possesses parts; for one part of ft would be 
in that thing, but another out of it; but it will not be possible 
fur that, which has no parts, to bo by any means wholly within 
or without any thing. It is true. But is it not much more 
impossible for tliat, which neither has parts nor happens to be 
a whole, to be in the act of being in any thing; since it can 
neither exist in the act of being according to parts, nor ac¬ 
cording to a whole ? 80 it appears. Hence it does not change 
its place, neither by going any where, nor in the act of being 
in any thing, nor in being carried round in the same, nor in 
being changed. It docs not appear it does. “ The one ” there¬ 
fore is iniinovable, aceonling to every kind of motion. Im¬ 
movable. But we have likewise asserted that it is impossible 
for “the one” to be in any thing. We have said so. It can 
never therefore be in “tlie same.” Why ^o? Because it 
would Ims already in that,**® in which it is(a 8 if) in “the same.”*^ 
Entirely so. But the one itself*^ can neither be in itself nor 
in another. It cannot. The one therefore is never in “ the 
same.” It does not appear that is. But that which is never 
in “ the same,” is neither at rest nor stands still.*® For it 
cannot. “ The one,” therefore, as it appears, neither stands 
still nor is it moved. [26.] It does not appear indeed.*® Nor 

•»—•» Such is Stalbaum's version of iv ry air^ Itrriv: where al¬ 
though Tiji airif thus follows iv ip,as in § 63, quoted by Ileindorf, yet 
there Ficums hits, “ in quo velnt in eadcin sede,” which is much more 
intelligible than his version here, “ in quo codem cst." Taylor’s trans¬ 
lation is, “ in which same iswho has dins anticipated partially ri airi, 
found in the tc\t of three MSS., and written thus in three others,* 
6 b 

r& a{iT&. What Mato meant to say is beyond my com^hension. 

“ Instead of airif Iv dvai, Heind. suggested airqi IvtXvai, subK- 
quently found in two MSS. and adopted by Bekk. and Stalb. But Ficin. 
has “ ipsum tinum esse potcrat.” For he found in his MS,, airb rbiv 
$tvai as, read in two MSS. 

I cannot see thy ilitrerciicc between ffcvxiav &yu and iartinv. . 

**—To the au!. vtioii us ioiKtv ov9' tVrqnv oSn tivtXrat, the answer 
could not bo oit oiv faivtrai yt S^, by way of an assent; and if dissent 
be intended, the giounds of such dissent should be stated by one pgrty 
and met by the other. Moreover, altho^h eiiv—ys thus follow dXAdi, yei 
these MTticles do not, and could not, I imagine, follow ois. For in { iiS, 
Obit ovv falvtrai yt, one MS. correctly omits yt. There is therefore 
cither something too much or too little in the text, as it stands at present. 
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vOi'H be the aame either with ** diAhrent”** or iirtthiitaelf | aetv 
tgein diflhrent either from itself or from ‘‘difierent.” Bhw 
so ? Being different from itself, it would surety be different 
from “one,” and so would not to “one.” True. And if it 
should be the same with “different,” it would he that (“dif¬ 
ferent”), and would not be itself; so that “one” would thus be 
not what it is, but different from “ one.” It would not in¬ 
deed. ^It will then be not the same with “dillerent” or 
different from itself? It will not.*" But it will not be dif¬ 
ferent from “different,” while it is “one.” For it does not 
belong to “one” to be different from nn/ thing, but to be “dif¬ 
ferent” alone, and to nothing else. Kight. Inconsequence, 
then, of its being “one,” it will not he “different or do you 
think (it can)? Certainty not. *®Ilut if it is not (different) 
through this, neither will it be through itself.*’* But if not 
different in any way, it will be different from nothing. Right. 
Nor yet.will it be the same with itself. How not? ®®Tiie 
nature of “ the’one” is surety this of “ the same.”** How ? 
Because, when any thing becomes the same with any thing, 
it does not become one. But what then ? That, which be¬ 
comes the same with many thing.s, must necessarily become 
many, and not one. True. But if “the one” and “the 
same” differed®* in no respect, whenever any thing became 

*' Here irtpev means not another, os Taylor translated, but " difler- 
ent," as understood by Stalbanm: aUhoui;h when Sripey has this mean¬ 
ing elsewhere, k has the article pruOxed: which Plato has omitted on 
this occasion, because tv is without its article likewise. 

■*—Here again 1 cannot understand a single answer given to a bi¬ 
partite question. 

**—** Stalbaum thus explains this diflirult passage, 'AXXd p^v if pit 
ro^rfi, o^x faery ferai* (i ii p^ aiirip oiiti avrS, by aupposiiig that from 
the preceding spiecch of Parnicnidcs (rtpov is to be supplied, and rotiry ■ 
is to be referred to ry tv tlvai. liut on what iavnf^la to depend, he docs 
not say; nor has any one observed that the iMilance of the sentence re¬ 
quires if pi) ro6ry, oi>x iavTif — if Si pi) iavr^, oiSi a6 rip, i. e. “ if not 
ity this, then not by itself; and if not by iUelf, then not by any thing." 

V 

Correctly then has one MS. atro. 

**—** Ficinus has, “ Non ea cst ipsius nniiis natura, qum ipsitts ejus- 
dem natura." Ho thereforo found in his MS. Ofrx, qwip airov rev Ivit 
fine fori Stfirov if rairov, i. e. " The nature of the same itself is not 
anny that, which is of the one itself." Words somewhat more intelligible 
OS regards the sense, and more correct os regards tlie langiuige, than the 
pres e nt Greek text, OiXi timp roii f vie fine, air^ SipKou cai rov rairnS. 

Ficinus has, “ Ac si ipsum unum atquo ipsum idem nihil diacre- 
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aamej* it would always become "one,” and wheneveib 
{t{beca^) “the one” it (would be) “the same.” Bntirely so. 
[27.] If then “the one” shall be “the same” to itself, it will 
n(rt M“ one” to itself; and thus “one” will not be “one.” But 
this indeed is impossible. It is impossible, therefore, for “ the 
one” to be either different from “different,” or the same with 
i^lf. Impossible. And thus “the one” would be nmther 
different nor the same^ either with respect to itself or difierent. 
It would not. But neither will it be similar to any thing, 
or diaaimilttr either to itself or to different. Why bo ? ^Be¬ 
cause the “similar” somehow has the accident of®* “same.” 
Certainly. But it has been seen that “ the same” is naturally 
separate from “ the one.” It has been so seen. But if “ the 
one” should sufier any thing apart from being “the one,” 
it would suffer the being more than one; but this is im¬ 
possible. Certainly. In no respect then can “ the one” suf¬ 
fer the' being “ the same,” either with another or with itself.' 
It does not appear it can. Nor can it therefore be similar 
either to another or to itself. It seems it cannot. Nor yet 
has “the one” suilered the being “different;” for thus it 
would suffer the being more than one. For (it would) more. 
But that which suffers the being different either from itself or 
from another, will be dissimilar either to itself or to another, 
if that which suffers the being the same is similar. Right. 
But “ the one,” as it appears, since it in no respect suffers the 
■ being “ different,” would in no respect be dissimilar either to 
itself or to another. It would not. “ The one,” therefore, 

I would be neither similar nor dissimilar, either to another or to 
[itself. It does not appear (that it would). [28.] But since 
it is such, it will neither be equal nor unequal, either to itself 
or to another. How so ? Being equal, it would be of the 
same measure as tbat to which it is equal. Certainly. But 
being greater or-less than the things, with which it is com¬ 
mensurate, it will have more measures than the less quanti- 
ti^ but fewer tlian the greater. Certainly. But of those, 
with which it is iiicommemAirable, with respect to the one 

parent:” fn>m whence Heindorf wouM read for Re- ' 

should have read likewii^ 'AW tl aM tv cal aM rofirdv. 

1 **—" Ficiane hoSj “ Quia simile eet, quod ipsiue ejuKlcm est particepe,” 
^d which leads to On aird radrdv tart arov, in lieu of "On rd ralriv 
p«v: where one MS. reads n for wov. 
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fiart, it will consist of lesser; and with respect to t}^e other, 
greater mhasures. How should it not ? Is it not therefore 
impossible for that which does not participate in “ the same,’' 
to consist either of the same measures, or of any thing elro 
whatever the same ? It is impossible. It would therefore be 
equal neither to itself nor to another, if it does not consist of 
the same measures. It appears not. But if it consists of more 
. or fewer measures, it will be of as many parts as there are 
measures; and thus again it will no longer be “one,” but as 
many as there are measures, liight. But even if it should 
bo of one measure, it would become equal to that measure. 
But it has been seen to be imjiossible for one Qtself)*® to be 
equal to any thing. It has been seen. [29.] “The one” 
therefore neither participates in one measure, nor in many, 
nor in a few, nor in any way participates in “ the same,” nor 
will it ever, as it seems, be equal to itself or to another; nor, 
on the other hand, greater or less either than itself or “ difler- 
ent.” It is in every respect so. But what,®^ does “ the one ” 

■ seem (to be) older or younger (than any thing), or to be of 
the same age (with any thing)? Why should it not? If it 
had in any respect the same age, either with itself or with 
another, it would participate in the similitude and equality of 
time, in which properties we have asserted “the one”®* does 
not participate *'® [either similitude or equality].®® We so as¬ 
sert^. And this also we asserted, that it participates neither 
in dissimilitude nor inequality. Entirely so. How then, 
being such, can it be either older or younger (than any 
tiling),®^ or of the same age with any thing ? By no means. 
“ The one ” therefore will be neither younger, nor older, nor 
of the same age, cither with itself or with another. It does 

** Ficinns has “ipsuni unum RH)uale ciiiqiis^csse,*’ which leads to 
ttrov rip abrit tv tlvat, in lieu of iirot' rip avrb tlvai. 

** Hcinilorf was tho iiist to see that ilmu had dropt out after vi^ipov : 
and Stalbanm to remark that rip dupuiids upon n)v a6ri)v, not on docei. 
Hence, as Ficinns has “nutJunius aliquo—ipsum unum—** it is plain 
that' Plato wrote irptafivripov q vturtpov rov tJvai q rqv airi/v rqi 
Kiav ixttv air6 tv doaX ivparbv tlvat ; ^ 

“ Ficinus has “ ipsi uni adcssu,” os if he had found in his MS. irapttvia 
ni'rip ivi, instead of ptrcTvai rip t'vi. 

••—•• The words within brackets were properly omitted by Taylor. 
For they ore evidently an interpolation of the preceding relative “ which.'* 

** Here again Ficinus has correctly, “Junius aliquo,” in Greek, vtciri* 
pSn rov. See Just above, n. 94. 
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not appciir it would. Would it not then be impossible^ ii,/ 
“ the one”to exist at all in time, if it be such? Or, is it not 
necessary that, if any thing exists in time, it should always 
become older than itself? It is necessary. But is hot the 
older always older than the younger? What then? That 
which is in the act of being older than itself, is at the same 
time in the act of being younger tlian itself, ^if it is about to 
have that (through) which it is in tlie act of being older.'-*^ 
[ 30.3 How say yon? Tims. It is requisite that nothing 
should exist in the act of being at variance one with an¬ 
other, ‘''•'when it is already at variance;*® but that being now 
at variance, to be so now; and having been, to have been 
so (formerly), and being about to be, to be so (hereafter); 
**®but being in the act, to neither have been, nor to will hie, 
nor to be at all at variance,**® but to be in the act, and 
not otherwise to exist. It is necessary. But the older is at 
variance with the younger, and with nothing else. Certainly. 
Hence, that which is in the act of being older than itsidf, 
must necessarily at the same time be in the act of being 
younger than itself. It seems so. *But likewise to be in 
the act of being * fur a time not longer than itself, nor shorter; 
but for a time equal to itself to be in the act of being, and 
to be, and to have been, and to be about to be.' For these 
are necessary. It is necessary therefore, os it appears, for 
such things ns are in time, and participate in some such thing, 
to be, each of them, [itself]* the same age with itself, and 

••—** Such is Taylor’s translation of the (ircok, tlmp ptWft Ixfy 
Srov rmapvrtaov yiyt’tTat. Fiviiius has “ si qiiiilom ali<|iio senius esso 
debet os if he had found in his MS. sTn-cp /uWu yk irpiajivTipov rov 
ylyvto9cu. 

"—•• Although tnpov Mpov might mean “ one with another,” yet os 
{rtpov has hitherto nicaiit'” different,” tlie other meaning seems raUicr 
strange here. 

iM—iM ^11 (j,g wKhin the numerals seem to me to be super¬ 
fluous; unless it be said that the Latin of Ficinus has preserved the 
vestiges of what was originally in the Greek, ” Oppositum alteram alteri, 
nihil fleri oportet, opnosito altero jam cxistente; sed, hoc jam cxistente, 
jam esse, pnetcrito prmteriisse; fiiluro, fore; dum vero lit unum op- 
I^itum, altcrum quoquo oppwitum, nee pnetcriissc, nec fore, nee esse 
diversum cst, sed fieri, nec lilitcr esse ” 1 confess myself howovea un* 
able to perceive what Plato meant to say; and therefore unable to re¬ 
cover wliat he wrote. 

■—‘ Here again I am quite at a loss. 

* 1 have bracketed " itself,” a word to me at least perfectly uninlet- 
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tp be in ihe act of being both older at the same Mme and 
younger than itself. It nearly seems so. But in none of 
these accidents is there any share for ** the one.” There is 
no share. Neither then has it any share of time, nor does it 
exist in any time. [31.] It does not, indeed, as the reason¬ 
ing'holds. What then, do not the terms “was,” and “has 
been produced,” and “ was in the act of being,” seem to sig¬ 
nify a participation in what formerly existed.^ Yeiy much 
* 80 . And do not the terms “ will be,” and “ will be in the act 
of being,” and “ will be generated,”® (signify a participation 
in time) that is about to be hereafter?® Yes. And do not 
the terms “ is,” and “is in the act of being," (signify a par¬ 
ticipation) in time that is now present?® Entirely so. If 
then “the one” participates nc<t at all in any time, it never 
has been, nor has been in the act of being, nor was [ever]^ 
nor * [has it been now generated, nor] * is it in the act of being, 

ligible, becauso aM is omitted in two excellent MSS., and not acknow- 
iMgod by Ficiuus. 

*-*•* III the expressions xp^rov —row irorl ytyo^droc—roS ImiTia roS 
/liXXovrof, and ro5 vvv rapivTog, it is strange that Heindor^ who pro¬ 
perly objoctcd_to Tov before ptXXoi/roc, siiould not have seen that y«yo- 
vdroc, and row piXXowroc, and row irapovroc, were the interpretations 
respectively of row wori, and row Iwura, and row vvv. Ho appears 
however to have been misled by finding in Thucyd. i. 123, vipl ci ruv 
twftra psXXdwrww: to which ho might have added i. 130, if Iwctra 
wpA^tiv. But both passages are equally corrupt, and admit of easy cor¬ 
rections. Hermann, with his usual want of critical sagacity, proposes, 
on Iph. T. 1231, to rend oi row fwrini wow plXXowroc, as if the indeftnite 
wow could be thus uiscrted between lirura and peXkovTos. The ab¬ 
surdity is however swallowed of course by Stalbaum. Ficiuus has “ an 
non futunim nobis designant ? Fntnminwhi<^ is not sutBciently 
literal to enable one to see what he found in his MS. 

• Instead of ycwi/Oi/mrm, which is not found, Sclileiermachor wished 
to TftytviiaerM, which is a solecism equally. PlatP wrote ycwwq^ocrac 
here, and again shortly afterwards. Had Stalbaum known this fact, it 
would have saved him the trouble of writing a long and unsatisfactory 
note. 

' This'repetition of worl after »Jw, when it had been already intro- 
-duced before yiyovtv, is evidently not from the hand of Plato. In fact, 
the second wort, and www, and tw«ra, have been probably interpolated. 
For they aro not found in the version of Ficinus—" Si ergo ipsum unum 
nuU^ participot tempore, ncc fuit unquam nec fit, nec cat, neque fiet, 
neque factum erit, neque erit.” 

•—• The words between the numerals are properly rejected by Ast, 
whatever Stalbaum may say to the contrary; who fancies that vww yiyovtv 
here means the present time of an action completed; as if- such on idea 
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nor is, nor.will be in the act of being hereafter,i nor will b^ 
generated, nor will be. It is most true. Is it possible then 
for any ^ing to participate in being, except according to 
some one of these ? It is not. In no way then does ** the 
one”? participiite in being. It appears not. “The one” 
, therefore in no way is. It seems not. Nor is it then in such 
a state as to be one; for it would be a being, and participate 
in being; but, as it seems, the one neither is one, nor is it at 
all, if one must trust to reasoning of tliis kind. It seems 
nearly so. But to that which is not, can there be any thing 
either for itself or from itself? How can there? Hence 
there is not for it a name, or discourse or any science, or 
perception, or opinion. It appears not. Hence it cannot 
either be,named, or spoken ofi or conceived by opinion, or 
known, nor does it perceive'® any thing of those really ex¬ 
isting. So it seems. Is it possible then for this to be the 
case respecting “ the one?” It seems to me not possible. 

[32.] Are you then willing for us to return again from the 
beginning to our supfmsition, if by chance any thing shall 
appear to us, on returning, in a dilferent light? I am very 
willing. Did wc not say then, that" if “ one is,” whatever '* 
may ^ the consequences fi'oin that supposition, we must 
admit them. Is it not so ? Yes. Consider now from the 
beginning. If “ one is,” is it possible for it to bo, and yet not 
participate in being? It is nut. Would not being then be a 
property of “the one,” although not the same as “the one ?” 

could bo possibly introduced in a past!af;c, whore especial care is taken 
to mark distinctly tho‘throe periods into which all time is divisible—the 
past, present, and future. Slalbaum was perhaps misled by the words 
of Proclns, on the Tininius, quoted by Thomson—r4 ylyvioBai wore q 
v5v yfyovivat, ^ iaavOic iaiaOat: but it is evident that wo must read 
there— rd yiyvfoOai v'w, tj wori ytyovivai, q iaavOis lataOat, For vvy 
indicates the present, wort the past, and i<rau0te tho future. 

• Here, 08 every where else, Ficinus has “ ipsuin unum,” i. c. aird iy. 

•• Deceived by tlto preceding passive verbs, Ficinus translated aMa- 
wrm—“ senlitur," forgetting that aM&vtaOai is a deponent. 

“ From “ confessi sumus in Ficinus, Heindorf suggested Ifa/uy for 
paftty, as there is here a reference to what had been stated in § 22. 
Stalbaum however aCys that though fa/tiy is constantly used parentheti¬ 
cally, l^fuv is never so, or very rarely. Of course he did not sec that 
8r» had dropt out before rd— * 

“ Heindorf *s Siroia for roTa is indisputably correct, whatever Stalbaum 
mqy say to the contrary. See my Poppo’s Prologom. p. 147, and 306 
To the passages there corrected, I could now add many more. 
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for, ••(if it were the same,)’* it •* would not b^, the being 
V it,'* nor would “the one” participate in being; but it 
would be all one to say “ one is,” and “ one one.” But now 
our supposition is not, “ if one (is) one,” what must be the 
consequence, but “if one is.” Is it not so? Entirely so. 
Is it not then that ’* the term “is ” means something different 
from the terra “one?” Necessarily. If then a person sum¬ 
marily asserts that “ one is,” would this be no other assertion 
than that the one participates in being. Certainly. Let us 
say then again, if “ one is,” what will be the consequence ? 
Consider then, if it is not necessary for this supposition to 
signify that “one” is existing of such a kind as to possess 
parts? How? Thus. If the term “it is” is said of “the 
one being,” and “ the one ” (said) of “ the being which is one,” 
and both being and the one arc nottlie same, but belong 
to that same thing which wo have supposed to be “ the one,”*' 
is it not necessary that the whole being one should be it,’* 
but that its parts should be “one” and “being?” It is ne¬ 
cessary. [33.] Whether then should we call each of these 

“—'» The words within limes are supplied by Ficinus, “ alioqum si 
idem ”— 

I do not believe that anoUier passage can be produced where 
Itttvoc is dins applied to two dilfurent nouns. 1 know indeed that the 
same thing is said to hike place in tlic cose of a//roc. Dut ail tlie in¬ 
stances I have noticed in Thucydides and Plato admit of on easy correction. 
Ficinus has, “non ntiqne illius essentia esset, ncque ipsum unum ilia 
participftsset.'' From which it is evident that he omitted, cither from his 
M IS. or his own good sense, lictivi} and iKftvo; the latter of whieh is perfectly 
superfluous, despite the defence of Stalbaum, who says that rd is added 
to i«Tvo as an explanation. But correct writers arc not thus wont to put 
down some words superfluously and then explain them by another. Per¬ 
haps Plato wrote, ov ydp Av iKoiviivii ivoc obaia, ood’ Av inotvovro tv 
iuivqc- Por luriixfv would bo thus tlic interpretation of tKotvavu and 
ixotvovro, f 

“ Ast was justly oflended with sic. But he incorrectly wished to read 
oSrsic —vrifiaivu for wc— otifuuvov, Ficinus has, “Nonne ita dicitur 
tanquam aliud," where " dieitur ” was inserted to complete the sense. 
Stalbaum understands a&rq t) vwdOfoic Ion. Perhaps Plato wrote OAe 
oOv ^v dXXo— 

*• This negative is omitted in eight MSS. and by Ficinus, who has 
“ estautcin idem essentia et unitm ”— 

ir—ir Ficinus has “ codem existente nno quod supposuimus,” aa_ if he 
hatfdbund in his MS. rov li airob oi vrrtOiiuBa tvAe without 

luivov, which is certainly superfluous, or else roS ivit is an inicrpedation. 

f In lieu of aiirov Thomson was the first to suggest airb: which he 
got perhaps from Ficinus, “ totum qiudem unum ens ipsum esse." 
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parts a part alone? ’’Or must we call a ^rt a part of tht 
whole ? Ctf the whole.** Whatever then is one, k a wh^' 
and possesses a part. Entirely so. What then, **of these parts 
of the one being both “ one ” and “ being,” do either desert 
each the other, so that “one” is wanting to “being,” and 
“being "wanting to “one”?** It would not be. Again, each 
of the parts contains both “one” and “being;” *‘and the 
least part is composed of two parts; ** and thus perpetually 
by the same reasoning, whatever becomes a part possesses 
these two parts perpetually; for “one” always contains 
“being,” and “being, one;” **so that, two things being pro¬ 
duced, one never is.** Entirely so. Would not then “ the one ” 
existing thus become an infinite multitude. So it seems. 

Proceed still further by this road, lly what ? We have 
said tliat the one participates in “ being,” so far as it is being. 
We have said so. And on thi.s account “ one being ” appears 
to be “ many.” It does so. Wliat then ? If one itself, which 
we say participates in being, we receive mentally, alone by 
itself, and apart from that in which wc say it )iarticipates, 
will it appear to be one alone ? Or will this very thing be 
many? I think it will bes one. [34.j But let us likewise 
look to another thing.'** It is necessary Cor its “ being ” to be 
one thing, and itself another, if “ the one ” itself is not “ be- 

I*—'fhe rorreut arranpeinunt uf the speeches as suggested by Ileiii- 
dorf, Ficiniis had already given in Ills version. 

**—** Such is the Englisli fur the Latin of Ficinns, '* Niitn ha: partes 
uniiis cnlis, scilicet unnm ct eiis, ita se invieem dcscriiiit, ut ipsi enti 
unum, el ipsi uni ens dcsit: ” which is curtaiiily more intdligihle titan 
the Greek, but not a Iranslntion of the words, rwe ftopiiav Uanpov ni- 
Tuv row ivbt ovroe, t 6 rt tv rat to ov, Upa Avo\iiwtaOov, »; ro tv rov 
Svroc ttvat /tApiov tj rh tv rov eviic fioptov : words that Kchleiermnchcr 
could not understand; and hence he wished, with the approbation of 
Heindorf, to reject bu't> tlic itoptov: while Stalbaum wniihl read ptoplav 
with ed. Bas. 2, and in some MSS. But what is gained by tbu alturation 
on the ground of cither sense or syntax he docs not stat^ nor can I dis¬ 
cover. 

«•—»i Stalbaum quotes the version of Ficinus, “ adeo nt pars quelibet 
ex duabus saltern particiiHs conslituatur.” But there is nothing in tlie 
Gredc to answer to “quaslibet,” nor could to tXaxioTov be rendered 
“saltern.” ’ 

**—I confess 1 cannot see the syntax in £irr< ivaytii Si’ iti yiyvS- 
aivov fiitSitrore tv tlvat. , ^ 

** So Ficinus renders,‘Ifupsv Si aWo rt, “ Consideremusjam et aliud 
qniddam,” which leads to 'Icu/mi' Si dq rat —. tieindorf objected to 
this version, not peremving ihiit in dXXe rt there ^vos a reference to the 
preceding "I9i Si rat rfSt Irt. 
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ing:” but as being one** it participated in "being,,’’ Itisne^ 
'oessary. «If then “being” is one thing, and “one” another, 
neither is “ one ” by its existence as one different from “ being,” 
nor “ being” by its existence as “ being” different from “ one f” 
but they are different from each other ** through that which is 
difierent and another.*^’ Entirely so. So that “the different” is 
the sapie neither with “ the one ” nor with “ the being.” How 
can it ? What then, if we should select from them, whether if 
you will “the being” and “ the different,” or “the being” and 
“the one,” or “the one” and “ the different,” should wo not, in 
each selection, select certain two things, which it is proper to 
denominate both ? How so ? Thus. It is possible to speak of 
“ being.” It is. And again, to speak of “ one.” And this 
likewise. Are not then either spoken of ? Yes. But what, 
when I say “being,” and “one,” do f not pronounce both? 
Entirely so. And if I should say “ being.” and “ different,” 
or “ different” and “ one,” should I not in each of these pro¬ 
nounce both perfectly Yes. But can those things which 
are properly denominated both, be both, and yet not two ? 
They cannot. And is there any method for each of things, 
that ore two, not to be one^ There is not. Of these then, 
since each two exist together, each would be one. It appears 
so. [35.] But if each of them is one, and any one whatever 
is placed together with them, by any kind of union whatever, 
do not they all become three ? Certainly. But are not three 
odd, and two even ? How should they not be ? What then, 
being two, is it not necessary for twice to be ? and being three, 
thrice j since twice one exists in two, and thrice-one in three ? 
It is necessary. But if tliei'e are two and twice, is it not 
necessary that there should be twice two ? And if there are 
three and thrice, that there should be thrice three? How 
not ? But what, if there are three and ^wice, and there are 
two and thriije, is it not necessary that there should be twice 

*• Here, bjr the aid of Ficinus, “ sed ut um]in essentia participat,** 
Heindorf elicited etc or oMac from <ii£ tv oiaUis, which Stalbaum has 
unwisely rejected. 

Ficinus has “ per id quod cst ipsum per sc alterum ct ipsum per 
se aliud,” which points to something else than rif irip^ rt KcU oXAw. 

11, Such is Taylor's translation of travraxHe- Perlmps he had in hu 
mind wavrtXfic: which would be certainly more correct, or rather 
wavrax^ as shown by the following dpOuf. 

“—*’ Instead of rpta rs die tJvm sat etc rpta, Schleiefmachei sug¬ 
gested, what Heindorf and Stalbaum have adopted, rpta n dfc ttvai coi 
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three and thqce two ?” Entirely so. Henc^ there would be 
the evenly even, and the oddly odd; and the oddly dVcn, and 
the evenly odd. It is so. If then this is the case, do yds 
think that any number is left, which is not necessarily there ? 
By no means. If then “one” exists, it is necessary for 
number to exist likewise. It is necessary. But if number 
exists, the many would exist, and an infinite multitude of 
beings; or is there not a number, infinite in multitude, and 
participating in “being?” There is, by all means. If then 
every number participates in “being,® would not each part 
also of number participate in “being?” Yes. “Being” then 
has been distributed through all things, being many, and 
stands apart from nothing existing, whether the least or the 
greatest. Or is it not absurd even to ask this question 
For how could “being” stand apart from any thing existing? 
By no means. [36.] “ Being ” then is cut up into fractions 
the smallest possible, and the greatest, and existing in every 
degree, ’’'and is divided the roost of all things,^ and the parts 
of “being” are infinite. ^‘'Such is the case. Very many, 
therefore, are its parts. Very many, indeed.** What then, is 
there any one of these, which is a part of “ being,” and yet is 
not one part ? But how can this be ? But if it is, I think there 
mast always be a nccc^ssity for it, as long ns it exists, to be 
a certain one thing; but that it cannot possibly be nothing. 
There is a necessity. *' “ The one,” therefore, is present to 
all (and) each part of “ being,” deficient in neither a'less or 

tio rpi'c. Tnylor jicrhaps lud tlio way to the right reading by his trans¬ 
lation, " thrice two and twice three.” 

** Ficinus has “ Atque id dubitare absurdum est:" as if he liad 
found in his MS.' atptaSai, read m another MS. likewise. The whole 
clause was omitted by Taylor. 

•*—** Of the clause between the numerals coi ucpipttrrai vavratv fti- 
■Xtirra (or as one MS. reads, fuyiara) the words q ^fupurrai seem to bo 
a gl, tor Kiup/tarurrat, and rtavrwv ftaKurra for i&c olovrt — itiyttrra; or 
else there is some derangement of the text here. 

**—** Here again there seems to bo another interpolation. For ail the 
words between the numerals are perfectly superfluous alter the preceding 
fen pipq iiripavra rije oUeloc. Unless it be said that the dialogue ought 
to be thus arranged, b' ' tending alter travraxwC ui'ra. eSruc* 

IlXciera dpa fern rd fdpi) rile ovelag. nXfiora fiivToi. Kai fu/dpurra^ 
vavTov /laXtara, S tan piptl airqc dtrepavra, 'O^olov rt .. 

> 1 —SI Ficinus has, “Non solum ergo unirersee essentiap, sed illius ctiam 
singulis partibus unum adcst.” From whence Heindorf elicited ITp^c 
ry-Hram dpa mi itcaarip rif—itiptt. He should have suggested Hpdg 
; VOL. III. 2 F 

I 
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a greater part, or in any thing else. It is so. la then “ one” 
a whole,'existing in many places at the same time ? Look int& 
tiiis., I do look, and 1 see it is impossible. It is divided then,' 
since it is not a whole; for it will not otherwise than in a 
divided state, be present to all the parts of “ being.” Certainly. 
But there is a great necessity for that, which is divisible, to 
be as many as are the parts. There is a necessity. [37.] We 
did not then just now say truly, when we said that “being” 
was distributed into very many parts. For it is not divided into 
more parts than “ one* itself,^ but into parts equal to those of 
“ the onefor neither is “ being” wanting to “ the one,” nor 
“ the one ” to “ beingbut being two are always equalized 
through all things. It appears to be entirely so. “ One it¬ 
self,” therefore, having been cut up into fractions by “being,” 

. becomes many and infinite in multitude. So it appears. Not 
only then is “ the being ”” many, but it is likewise necessary 
for “the one,” when distributed by “being,” to be many. 
Entirely so. Moreover, because the parts are parts of a 
whole, “ the one” will be finite according as it is a whole. Or 
are not the parts included in the whole? Necessarily so. 
But tliat which includes would be a bound. How not ? 

“ The one ” tlierefore is somehow both one and many, whole 
and parts, finite and infinite in multitude. It appears so. 
As it is bounded then, has it not likewise extremes ? Of 
necessity. But what, if it be a whole, would it not have 
likewise a beginning, a middle, and an end ? Or can there be 
any whole without these three ? And if any one whatever of 
these be wanting^ to any thing, will tliat thing be willing to 
be any longer a whole? It will not. “The one” then, as it 
seems, would possess a beginning, and end, and a middle. It 
would. [38.] But the middle is equally distant from the ex- 

n vavri apa iKoarif re—as I have translated. Stolbaum would read, 
npic Siravrt apa Uairrort. But itairroTt, “ on every occasion,” would be 
here absurd. For UaiTroTt is seldom found except with verba of speaking. 

** Ficinns has, ” ipsum unum,” i. e. aiirou, not rov; or elw we must 
omit rov with three MSS. 

** Instead of rd hv Iv, Thomson would read, from Proclus, rd Iv iv. 
But as Sv is omitted by many MSS., Stalbauk; correctly rejects tv—fur 
^ns rd Sv and rd tv arc properly opposed to each other. - 

** Influenred by the syntax, Ficinns translated rov Iv as if it were roii 
Ivdc: but Taylor more correctly omitted those words entirely, and thus 
perhaps led Schleiermacher to read rov tv—adopted by Heind., Bekk., 
and Stolb. But then wo ought to read lOsX^ci adrd, in hen of MiXtini 
In. For thus adrd would refer to rov. 
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treinea; for it would not otherwise be the middle. It woul^i 
^not. And “ the one” being such would, as it appeafs, partici* 
pate in a curtain figure, eitlier straight or round, or mixed up 
of both. It \vould so. Will it then, being such, not exist itself 
in itself and in another? How ? Each of the parts is surely in 
tlie whole, nor is any one out of tlie whole. It is so. But 
all the parts are surrounded by the whole. Yes. But*“ the 
one” is all the parts of itself; and is neither more nor less 
tlian all. Certainly. Is not then the one the whole ? How 
not ? If then all tlie parts are in the whole, and all the parts 
are the one, and the whole itself and all the parts are surround¬ 
ed by the whole, “the one” would be surrounded by “the one,” 
and thus “ the one ” would be already in itself. If appears so. 
But on the other hand, the whole is not in the parts, neither 
in all, nor in any one. For, if it were in all, it would neces¬ 
sarily be in one: for, if it were nut in some one, it would not 
be able to be in all. But if this one is a portion of all the 
parts, and the whole is not in this, how can it be^ any longer 
in all the parts ? Not at all. Nor yet in any of the parts. For 
if the whole were in some of the parts, tlie greater would be 
in the lesser; which is impossible. It is impossible. [39.] 
But since the whole is neither in many, nor in one, nor in all 
the parts, is it not necessary for it to be either in some other, 
or no where? It is necessary. But if no where, will it not be 
nothing ? And if it is a whole, since it is not in itself, is it 
not necessary for it to be in another ? Entirely so. 1^ far 
therefore as “ the one” is a whole, it is in another; but so far 
as all things ore its parts, and itself all the parts, it is in 
itself; and thus “ the one” will necessarily be in itself and in 
another. Necessarily. 

But as “ the one” i§ naturally such, is it not necessary for 
it to be both moved bnd to stand still ? How ? It stands still, 
if it be in itself. For being in one and not departing from 
this, it will be in the same, through being in itself. It wilL 
But that which is always in the same must somehow neces¬ 
sarily stand still alwys. Entirely 6o. What then, must not 
that, on the contH^, which is always in another, necessarily 
be never in the same? But if it be never jn the same, caif it 

* Instead of tv fvrat, acknowledged by “erit nnum” in Ficinus, 
Taylor was the'first to read tacitly Ivwat, as suggested subsequently by 
Heindorf, and confirmed by two MSS. 

a a 2 
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•ever ataud still; and if it does not stand still, nuist it not be 
moved? tlertainlj. It is necessary there fore forthe one^‘ 
being always in itself and in another, to be always moved and 
to stand still. It appears so. 

It ought moreover to be the same with itself, and difierent 
from itself; and, in like manner, the same with and difierent 
from others, if it suffers what has been (mentioned) before. 
[40.] How ? Every thing somehow is in this state with rela¬ 
tion to every thing. It is either the same or difierent: or if 
not the same or difierent, it will be a part of that, to which it 
is so related, or, it will be with respect to a part a whole. It 
appears so. Is then “the one” a port of itself? By no means. 
®’It will not then with respect to a part of itself be a whole, 
nor with respect to itself a part.^ For it cannot. But is 
“ one ” therefore difierent from " the one ?” By no means. It 
will not then be difierent from itself. Certainly not. If then 
it is neither difierent, nor a whole, nor yet a part, with respect 
to itself, is it not necessary for it to be the same with itself? 
It is necessary. What then, is it not necessary for that, 
which is elsewhere than itself,®^ while existing in the same 
with itself, to be difierent from itself, if indeed it shall be 
elsewhere?®* It appears so to me. In this state does “the 
one” appear to be existing at the same time both in itself and 

“—Such is evidently what the balance of the sentence requires. 
The Greek is, Oii' apa uc irpuj /lipoc aird avrov oXov &v ftij, irpic 
iavrbjiipos ov ; which Stalbaum, with Schmidt, says is to be thus taken, 
OiS’ apa aliro (ro tv) uirov SXov Hv (?q wf wpoc fupoc, and thus trans¬ 
lated, ** It will then be neither a whole of itself, os if in relation to a 
part:" out of which I must leave others to msikc what senso they can. It 
is beyond my comprehension. And even were tho sense os clear as it is 
now obscure, the syntax would bo inadmissible. For in the expression 
aM avrov, those two words must go together ; nor could avrov liXov 
mew in genuine Greek “ a whole of itself;" toi the expression 8Xai' iif 
fiopiov, in J 41, u corrupt, and is there corrected. The proper phrase is 
m § iv iavTip Z\ip. ^Plato probably wrote, as I have translated, 04 
aya uc rrp4c pipoc avrov a4ro oXov Av tttf, o4d* ivp irp&c iavrA fiipoc dv. 
Correctly then^nas one MS. avrov aitrh* lleindorf was near the mark, 
when ho explained rrpoc tavrb fttpoc 5v by ovrev ydp Av rrp4ff iavrb ukpop 
Av tlq. L 

^ As Mpu6t is an adverb it should be opposc^o another adverb, and 
thus united to iavrov, a pronoun. 

• Ficinus has “ Si quidem alibi quam ipsnmmet existat.” But the 
whole^clause would thus be only a repeUtion of what tioy been Just enunci¬ 
ated. I suspect that flirtp trlpwdt larat is merely an explanation of r4 

IripwFi 6v. 
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In another. *80 it seems. In this way then it appear^hat “ thef 
one " will be diluent from itself. It does so. What thc.i, 
if any thing is diflerent from any thing, will it not be dider* 
ent m>m that which is different ? Necessarily so. But are 
not all such things, as are not one, different from “ the one?” 
And is not “ the one ” (different from such things as) are not 
one ? How ncA ? “ The one” therefore will be diderenif from 
the rest. Dimnent. See then, are not •** the different” and 
“ the same ” contrary to each other. How not ? Is the same 
ever wont to be in the different, or the different in the same ? 
It is not wont., [4i0 therefore the different is never in the 
same, there is not one of existing things, in which the differ* 
ent exists for any time; for if it existed in any thing during 
any time whatever, during that time the different would be in 
the same. Is it not so ? It is so. But since it is never in the 
same, the different would never exist in any of existing things. 
True. Neither tlierefore would the different exist in things 
which are not one, nor in " the one.” It wouKl not. Through 
“ the different” therefore the one will not be difierent from 
things which are not one, nor things which are not one be 
difierent from “the one.” Not indeed. Nor through them¬ 
selves will they be different from each other, since they do 
not participate in “ the different.” For how can they ? But 
if they are different neither through themselves, nor through 
•“the different,” would they not escape entirely from being 
difierent from each other ? They would escape. But neither 
do things, which are not one, participate in “ the one:” for 
they would be no longer not one, but in some way one. True. 
Nor would things, which arc not one, be number; for possess¬ 
ing number, they would thus be altogether not one.. They 
would not. But wht^, can things which are not one be parts 
of one? Or would not things, which arc not one, in this way 
participate in “the one?” They would participate. If then 
this is entirely “one,” but those not one, “the one” would 
not be a part of things, which are not one, *°nor a whole, as if 
they were a part nor, on the contrary, would things, which 

tW 

** Instead of >{ roori two MSS. d rov n, as suggested by Heindsrf. 
And so Ficinus, “ Si quid vero ab aliquo alterum eat.'* 

**-—** The Qmk in most MSS. is oW 8Xov wc iioplov —and (*'—^*1) 
oiff it uoplifjf'ivl. Mow as the two clauses ought evidently to telance 
each other, Plato probably wrote it fiopiaw, (i. e. r£v fiif tv —) and if 
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%ufe not olje, be parts of “ the one,” nor wholes 8s if the one 
were a part.^‘ They will not. [42.] But we have said thaV 
things, which are neither parts, nor wholes, nor different 
from each other, will be the same with each other. We have 
said so. Shall we then assert that “ the one,” since it is in 
this state with respect to things which are not one, is the 
same with them ? Let us say so. “ The one "sthen, as it ap¬ 
pears, is both different from others and itself, and the same 
with them and with itself. It appears very nearly so, at least 
from this reasoning. 

But is it also similar and dissimilar to itself and others? 
Perhaps so. Since then it np(>car8 to be different from the 
others, the others likewise will be somehow different from it. 
But what then ? Will it not then be different from the others 
in the same manner os the others from it ? And this neither 
more nor less ? For what should it be ? If then neither more 
nor less, it (will be) similarly. Certainly. In the manner 
then through which “ the one suffers to become diilerent 
from the others, and the others similarly from it, in tluit 
manner would the one be suiiering similarly to the others, and 
the others (similarly) to the one? How say you? Thus. Do 
not you apply each name to something? Ido; what then? 
Could you pronounce the same name often or once ? I could.*’ 
When therefore you pronounce (a name) once, do you speak of 
the thing, to which the name belongs; but no^ if often ? Or, is 
there not a great necessity for you always to speak of the same 
thing, whether you pronounce the same name once or often ? 
What then ? [43.] Is not “ different” a name applied to some 
thing ? Entirely so. When therefore you pronounce it, whether 
once or often, you do not apply this name to any other thing,** 

Hoptov (i. e. roS lv6c). Opportunely then du£ one MS. offer aopW. 
And thus we shall get rid of the incorrect expression objected to m § 40. 

** Ficinus has “ si uni contigit, ut altemm sit ab aliis." For he pro¬ 
bably found in his MS. wlsrovOc rt iv ruv dXXuv. At least ri iv m%ht 
easily have dropt out before ruv. a 

** This is a strange answer to a bipartite question. Ilmco Taylor in¬ 
serted “ once." But that is at variance with the Vbscqiient question of 
Parmenides. Perliaps Plato wrote'Eyoiy’ icarlpwc^. c. “ 1 could either 
wajN" For itaripuc might have been lost through the following irSrtpov. 
Ficin., “ vel sspius vel semel.” 

■** As iw’ 4X\qi dvopdUctv and dXXo Sva/tAZnv are synonymous, it is 
evident that Plato did not write both hero. Correctly then bos Fipinns 
omitted one by rendering " ad aliud quiddam signiftcandum." 
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but that of u»hich it is the name. Neceesaiilj so. When we 
lay then that “the others” are different fromthe bne," and 
“the one” different from “the others,” twice pronouncing the 
name “ different,” we do not at all apply the expression to any 
other nature but that of which it is the name. Entirely so. 
Id the way then that “ the one ” is different from “ the others,” 
and “the others” from “the one,” **according to thcrvery 
thing which “the different” has, “the' one” would sufibr 
nothing else than what the others do, but just the same but 
that which somehow suffers the same (is) similar. Is it not? 
Yes. But in the way that “the one” suffers so as to be dif¬ 
ferent from the others, according to that very way*® every 
thing would bo similar to every thing; for every thing is dif¬ 
ferent from every thing. It appears so. Moreover the similar 
is contrary to the dissimilar. It is. Is not “ the different” too 
contrary to “the same?”*^ This also. Moreover this like¬ 
wise has been made apparent, that “ the one” is the same'with 
[and different from**] “ the others.” It has been made ap¬ 
parent. But to be the same with “ others” is a contrary suffer¬ 
ing to the being different from “ the otliers.” Entirely so. As 
far 08 it was different, it appeared to be similar. Yes. So far 
then as it is the same, it will be dissimilar according to its suffer¬ 
ing the contrary to that suffering which produces the similar: 
,**butdid the Afferent produce the similar?** Yes. The 


*•—“ Such is the English version of Stalhaum’s Latin translation of the 
Greek text, where all previous commentators have been equally in the 
dark, card rairbv rb ertpov irtirovOivai, c. r. X. For so Stalbaum has, 
with Thomson, adopted to iripov found in an Oxford MS. of Damascitu 
Ilfpi 'Apxwv, and subsequently in one MS. of Plato, But upon what 
wfirovflcvat is to depend Stalbaum does not say himself, nor could any 
one else. The whole passage is desperately corrupt. From the version 
of Ficinus it would aecih as if there was in his MS. a different, though 
not more intelligible, arrangement of the words. 

“ Ficin., “ aecundum hoc idem,” i. e. cord rairo roSro, found subse¬ 
quent in a single MS., which I have adopted in lieu of car! aM rovro. 

“ Ficinus, “ Nonne et ipsnm alteram ipsi eidem,” which leads to 06 k 
o3y cal abrb {ripov abr^ rairy. Whatever Stalbaum may say, the 
article could not be OTeflxed to rb abrb. Identity in Greek is ravrdrqc, 
not rb rabrby, .,r 

“ .The words wiCiin brackets all the MSS. and Ficinus omit. 

**—Ficinns has “simile autem nonne faciebat ipsum alteruh,” 
which leads to itftolov ii n ob rb Snpov, in lieu of Apolov oi wov rb trtpov. 
For bfUHoSv requires its case. And hence, just before, one would prefer 
rtf d/MHoOvri n wdffti to rif dpowSyrt ardOu. Hence too just afterwardi 
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same thwefore will render something dissimilw; or it will 
not be ccintnuy to the difibrent. So it appears. [44.] “ Theii 
one ” therefore will be both similar and dissimilar to the 
othersso far as it is different it will be similar; but so far 
as it is the same, dissimilar. It has, it seems, such reasoning.*^ 
And it has this likewise. What ? So far os it suffers the 
same, it docs not suffer what is of a different kind; and not 
suffering what is of‘a different kind, it is not dissimilar; and 
not being dissimilar, it is similar: but so far as it suffers an¬ 
other thing, it is of a different kind; and being (ff a different- 
kind, it is dissimilar. You speak thie truth. Since then “the 
one” is both the same with and different from "the othprs,” 
according to both and each of these cases, it will be similar 
and dissimilar to “ the others.” Entirely so. And will it not in 
a similar manner, since it has appeared to be both di^rent 
from, and the same with, itself, appear, according to both 
these, and each, to bo similar and dissimilar tolitself? Ne¬ 
cessarily so. 

But consider now how “the one” subsists with respect to 
touching and not touching itself and “ the others.” I consider. 
For “ the one ” has somehow appeared to be in itself a whole. 
Right. But is not “ the one ” in “ the others ” likewise ? . Yes. 
So far then as “ the one ” is in “ the others,” it will touch “ the 
othersbut so far as it is in itself, it will be prevented from 
touching “ the othersbut being in itself it will touch itself. 
So it appears. And thus, indeed, “ the one ” will both f ouch 
itself and “the others.” It will touch. But what (will it be) in 
this view ? Must not every thing, which is about to touch any 
thing, lie close to that, which it is about to touch, and occupy 
that seat, which may be after that seat, in which that may lie, 

we must read ’Avo/ioiweci dpa ri raiirdy in lie* of r6 rairdv, where the 
five beat MSS. omit ri. 

**—** 1 cannot understand yap oSv 3ij —icai rotovrov Xdyov. For 

though ri !v might be the nominative to ixti, yet oSv Ji} and gal have not 
the least force here; nor could roiovroy be opposed to ripSt. Ficin. has, 
" Talem, ut videtur, rationem habet,’ ’ omitting ydp oiv ii, while in lies 
hid foist. 

^,‘*~~** is the unintelligible version of StalbSfejn’s text, rain/y r^y 
tipfy garivoy, &y /ur^ Igiiy^y j 'iipay, q dv git/rai, dartrai. . But 
Wpay could not be thus repeated, nor could /iit' Igtivtiy tlius follow i, a 
verb of rest. We meet indeed juSt after wi(h l^Sije /MS’ iavri giXaSat, 
But there Plato wrote l^&is iavry, similar to the preceding and follow¬ 
ing f#44c lictlyv. while here the words 4 &v /nr* igtlytiy jf tipa are 
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which it tQudies ?“ It is necessary. “ The one,” therefore, jf 
it is about to touch itself, ought to lie close to itB^,*find occupy 
•the place close to that in which it is. It ought so. [4S.j 
Would not ** the one,” if it were two, do this, and be in two 
places at once ? But as long as U is one, it will not be wont 
to do so. It will not. The same necessity therefore bdongs 
to ” the one,” to be neither two nor to touclk itself. The same. 
But neither will it touch the others. Why? Because we 
have said, that when any thing is about to touch any'thing, 
which is separate from it, it ought to be placed close to that 
which it is about to touch; but that there must be no third in 
the middle of them. True. Two things therefore at the least 
are requisite, if contact is about to take place. Certmnly. 
But if a third is added close upon the two terms,**' there will 
now be three, but the contacts two. Certainly. And thus 
one always being added, one contact will be likewise added; 
and the result is that the contacts will be less by one than the 
multitude of the numbers. For by how much the two first 
things exceeded the contacts, [so as to be more in number 
than the contacts,]**^ by just so much does all the following 
number exceed the multitude of the contacts. For already 
hereafter^ one is added to the number, and one contact to the 
contacts. Right. As many then as are in number the things 
existing, (by so many,) less by one, are the contacts always. 
True. If then there is only one thing, and not a pair, there 
can be no contact. How can there ? Have we not said that 
the other things, different from “ the one,” are neither one noi 
participate of it, since they are different? We have. [46.' 

evidently the interpretation of ri}v Ixoiiivjiv. For thna the expression 
iipav Korij^ov r^v tyofiEvqv in the first clause is the counte^art of 
ixofivnv ywpav carijfSv in the second; and so too by the aid of Itelpn 
iv p a6r6 lariv in the second, we may correct the first by reading ^c, n 
Av ictqrai Swrotr’ &v. The eeuso would then be, '* occupying the seat clos 
upon that which, where should it lie perchance, it would touch.** 

Heindorf w.-is justly offended with Spoiv. But incorrectly suggests 
'Edv H tvoXv ivroiv—For in this fonnula the article cannot be omittec 
Compare Legg. iii. m 685, A., p. 692, D., Lysid. p. 220, C., 'Thucyd. i. 10. 
whitm 1 should hq^ quoted in my Poppo*8 Prolegom. p. 156, to confin 
my correction in Thucyd. i. 36, roiruv itt, ft Iv, rd ti 

. rairiv iXOilv. Satmpe happily reads here dpdpoiv, '* cont^ous.** 
prefer irapdvrotv to 5po»w~ 

**—** The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

** As Xmirivcannot be united po irpoeyiyvfrat, read card riv Xdyoi 
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Igumber thetefore is ngt in the others, since one, is not ii 
them. Ho4r can it ? The others, therefore, ore not one, o 
two, or ^any thing possessing the name of another number.’ 
No. “ The one,” therefore, is one alone, and could not b 
two. It appears not. Contact, therefore, is not, when tw 
are not. It is not. “ The one ” therefore will neither touol 
“ the others,” nor will “ the others” touch “ the one,” as ther 
is no contact. Certainly not. On all these accounts, there 
fore, “the one” will both touch and not touch others an 
itsdf. So it appears. 

Is it not therefore equal and unequal to itself and "th 
others?” How ? If “ the one ” were greater or less than “th 
others," or “the others” greater or less than “ the one,” woul 
it not fbUow that by “ the one” being one, and “ the others” dil 
ferent from “the one,” they would be not an atom greater o 
an atom less than each other, by those very existences ? Bu 
if, in addition to their being such ns they are, each possesse 
equality, they would be equal to each other. But if “ the one 
possessed magnitude, and “ the others ” smallness, or “ the one 
magnitude, but “the others” smallness, would not that, t 
whatever species magnitude was present, be tlie greater; an 
that, to whatever (species) smallness (was present), be the lesi 
Necessarily so. Are there not therefore these two speciei 
magnitude and smallness ? For if they had no existence the 
sui^y could never be contrary to each other, and be inhcrei! 
in things existing. £47.] How should they ? If then small 
ness is inherent in “ the one,” it will cither be inherent in th 
whole or in a part of it. It is necessary. But what if it be in 
herent in the whole? Will it not cither be extended on a 
equality through the whole of “ the one,” or surround “ th 
one?” Plainly so. If smallness then^u inherent on a 
equality in “ the one,” will it not be equal to “ the one;” bi 
if it surrounds “ the one,” will it not bo greater ? How not 
Can then smallness be equal to or greater than any thing, an 
produce the effects of magnitude and equality, but not on itself 
It is impossible. Smallness ’then will not be inherent in th 
whole of “ the one;” but, if at all, in a part. SCertoinly. N< 
From Taylor’s translation of the Greek o6r* oXXov ipSfu 
Ixovra 5voua oMiv, it would seem he wished to read, what the- sent 
requires, o6r$ dXXov AptO/toS Ixov rb bvoua- ohSkv, in lieu of 
Inmpa, I should however prefer oSri dXXo ixov rb Bvofia obtit 

L a. “ nor any thing else possessing the name of number ’* 
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yet, on the other bend, in the whole part; for if not, it woqjd 
produde the same efiect attain the case of the whofe; (for)^ it 
would either be equal to, or greater than, the part in which it 
is inherent. It is necessary. Smallness then will not be in 
any. thing existing, being inherent in neither a part nor a 
whole: nor will there be any thing small, except smallness 
itself. It seems not. ‘^Neither will magnitude be iif it. For 
there would be some other thing greater, and, besides magni¬ 
tude itself, that in which magnitude is inherent, and this too, 
although it being dot small, which it ought to exceed, if in¬ 
deed it be great but which in this case is impossible, since 
smallness is not inherent in any thing existing. True. But 
magnitude itself is not greater than any thing else but small¬ 
ness itself; nor is smallness less than any thing else but mag¬ 
nitude itself. [48.] It is not. Neither then would "the others” 
be greater than “ tlie one,” nor less, since they possess neither 
magnitude nor smallness; nor do these two possess any power 
either of exceeding or of being exceeded with respect to “ the 
one,” but only with respect to each other; nor, on the con¬ 
trary, will “ the one ” be either greater or less than these two, 
or "the others,” as it possesses neither magnitude nor smallness. 
So indeed it appears. If then " the one ” is neither greater 
nor less than " the others,” is it not necessary for it to neither 
exceed nor be exceeded by them ? It is necessary. Is there 
not also a great necessity for that, which neither exceeds nor 
is exceeded, to be on an equality ? and if on an equality, to 
be equal ? How not ? " The one ” therefore will be in this 
q^te with respect to itself. Possessing neither magnitude 
nor smallness in itself, it would neither exceed nor be Ex¬ 
ceeded by itself; but being on an equality, it would bo equal 
to itself. Entirely so. " The one ” therefore will be equal 
both to itself and " the others.” So it appears. 

But being itself in itself, it would also be externally about 
itself; and surrounding itsdf, it would be greater than itself; 

" Ficinus has '* quippe.’* From whence Thomson suggested ydp Teq 
toTtu, ti —The asyndeton is however supported by Heind. and Stub. 

*•—•• I must V/Ve for others to understand, if they can, all the words 
between the numerals. Ficinus has, “ 8ed neque etiam magttitudo^erit; 
quippe aliud quidquam, prmterjpsammet magnitudinem, majus esset, 
Ut puta id, cni inerit m^ipiitudo; veruntamen nihil est paiyum, quod 
qnidem superari oportet a inagno, si quid ma gimm git;" which » not more 
intelligible than the Greeh* 
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bQt bung surrounded, less than itself; and thus *tthe one* 
would be Ixfth greater and less than itself. It would so. Is 
not this also necessary, that there is nothing beyond “ the one " 
and “ the others ?” How should it be otherwise ? But ought 
not that, which has a being, to be always some where ? Yes. 
And does not that, which exists in another, exist as the less 
in the greater? For one thing cannot otherwise exist in 
another. [49.] It cannot. But since there is nothing else 
apart from ** the one ” and the others,” and it is necessary for 
these to be in something, is it not necessary for them to be in 
one another, [the others in “ the one,” and “ the one ” in 
the others] or that they should be no where? It appears 
80 . Because then “the one” is in “the others,” “the others” will 
be greater than “ the one,” through surrounding it; and the 
oi^e ” will be less than “ the others,” by being surrounded. But 
because “ the others” are in “ the one,” “ the one,” by the same 
reasoning, would be greater than “the others;” and “ the others” 
less than “ the one.” It appears so. “ The one,” therefore, 
is equal to, greater and less, than both itself and others. It 
seems so. But if it is greater, equal, and less, it will be of 
equal, more^ and fewer measures, both than itself and “ the 
others;” and if of measure^ also of the parts. How should 
it not? Being, therefore, of equal, more, and fewer mea¬ 
sure^ it will also in number be more and less than itself and 
“ the others;” and also, for the same reason, equal to itself and 
“ the others.” How ? It would surely be of greater measuree 
than are those things, than which it is greater; and (it would 
be) of as many parts as measures; and in the same manner, (in 
the case of these) than which it is less; and similarly (in the 
case of those) to which it is equal. It is so. Since then “the 
one” is both greater, less, and equal to itself, will it not alsc 
contain measures equd to, more, and fewer than itself? And 
if of measures, will not this also be true of parts ? How not t 
If then it contains equal parts with itself, it will be equal 
in multitude to itself; but if more, more in multitude, and 
if fewer, less in multitude, than itself. It appears so. [dO.^ 
But will not “ the one” be in a similar state vs regards “ the 
otherq?” Because it appears to be greater in magnitude that 
them, is it not necessary for it to be more in number than “the 


ir_«r xbe words within brackets are evidently an interpoIaUon. 
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others?”. End, because less in magnitude, fewer in number? apd 
because equal in m{^nitude,equ^ likewise in multitude to “the 
others ?” It is necessary.' And thus again, as it seems, “ the 
one” will be equal, more, and less in numb^, both than itself 
andthe others.” It will so. 

Does “ the one,” then, participate in time ? And is it, and 
does it become, younger and older, itself than' itself And “ the 
others?” And again,*^ neither younger nor older than itself 
and the others, although participating of time ? How ? “ To 
be” is surely its property, since it “is the one.” Certainly. 
But what else is “ to be” than a participation in “being” in 
coqjunction with the present? Just as “ it was” is a parti¬ 
cipation in “ being ” in conjunction with the past, and “ it 
will be ” with the future ? It is so. It must participate then iii 
time, if it participates in “ being.” Entirely so. Must it not 
therefore participate in time while progressing ? Certainly. 
It is always, therefore, in the act of being older than itself, 
if it proceeds according to time. It is necessary. Do we 
then remember that the older is (always)^ becoming older 
than that which is becoming younger?^ We remember. 
Would not then “ the one,” since it is becoming older than 
itself, become older than itself, while it is thus becoming 
younger? Necessarily so. It becomes then both younger 
aud older than itself. Certainly, [dl.] But is it not then 
older, when it is in the act of being according to the present 
time, which is between the “was”.and the “will be;” for in 
proceeding from the “ then” to “the hereafter,” it will not pass 
over “the now ?” Tt will not. Will it not then stop in the act 
of being older, when it arrives at “the now,” and is no longer 
in the act of being, but is already^* older ? For as it proceeds 

** Ficinus has “ ct ^rsus contra,” as if he had found in his MS. cai 
Toivavriov aS, or simply cal aS— 

“ This ** always ” is from “ seepe ” in Ficinus; who perhaps found del 
before r6 irptapirtpw — ' 

** This proportion was discussed in § 29 and 30. 

' *> By no process can rdr’ ijiii be thus united, as I long since stated, on 
Prom. 947. Wherever those words are combined in prose, we may 
generally read ri hr Sometimes however the correction is not quite, 
so easy; yet even here it is nearer at hand than one would czpccHto find 
it. For Ficinus has “ nec turn fit, sed est jam senius,” which leads to cal 
ei ytyvirat rdr’, dXX’ tonv ijSti wpnr/Sdrfpov. With record to Prom. 
947,1 should have corrected irarpbe 3* apd Kpdvoe rd r', old' cd, wavrcXdic 
cpavOyotrai: and similarly in Agam. 940, ’Orav It reuxy Z<dc dw* Spfa- 
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inli never be laid hold of by " the noir.” For that which is 
proceedingis in such a state as to touch both “the now” and 
“the here^ter,” leaving hold of “the now,” but la 3 nng hold of 
“the hereafter,” because it is in the act of being between “the 
hereafter” and “the now.” True. But if it is necessary for 
Whatever is in the act of being not to pass by “the now,’’ 
when it arrives at that point, it always stops in the act of 
being, and “is” then whatever it may happen to become. It 
appears so. “ The one,” then, when, in becoming older, it 
arrives at “the now,” stops in the act of being, and then 
“is” older. Entirely so. “Is” it not then older than what 
it was becoming older? And was it not becoming (dlder) 
than itself? Certainly. Now the older is older than the 
younger. It is. “The one” then is younger than itself, 
when in becoming older, it arrives at “ the now.” Of neces¬ 
sity. But “the now” is always present with “the one^” 
through the whole of its being; for it is always “ now,” as 
long as it “ is.” How not ? “ Hie one,” therefore, always is, 
and is in'the act of being younger and older than itself. So 
it appears. But “ is the one,” or is it in the act of being, 
®for a time longer than or equal to itself ?** An equal time. 
[52.] But that which either is in the act of being, or is for 
an equal time, has the same age. How not ? But that which 
has the same age is neither older nor younger. It is neither. 
“The on^” therefore, since it is in the act of being, and is 
for a time equal to itself, neither is nor is in the act of being 
younger or older than itself. It appears to me not. 

But what of “ the others ?”®® I have not what to say. But 
this at least you have to say, that “the others,” if they are 
different things from “ the one,”®^ and not a different thing, are 
more than “one.” For that which is different would be one; 
but those that are different are more than one, and would 
possess multitude. They would. But being a multitude 

Koc vicpac OJvov, r6r' hv did' ilnixoe Ip IS/ioie irlXav, quoted by Pnley 
to gainsay my canon. Render, “ Then know I upon the house there will 
be cold.*^ 

w—** Ficinus has “ Quin etiam lonpusne vel brevyu tempos eSl aut 
fit, qnam ipsummet; an potius aiquum.” From whence Comarios would 
supply^ tXdrrw after xP^vov; which Heindorf felt half disposed to 
adop^ for the flow of the ideas appears thus to be more natural. 

** The genitive rwv dXXoiv has nothing to depend on.- The sjmtax re¬ 
quires rd r&p SKXwv — 

** Here roS hit depends not on rd dXXa, but on tnpov. 
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they would participate in a greater number than “the of? ?” 
How not ? What then ? Shall we aay that the thlhgs more in 
number arc, or have been, generated prior, or the less ? The 
less. The least then is the first. How is not this “ the one ?” 
Certainly. “ The one,” therefore, was generated the first of all 
things possessing number: but all “the others” have number, 
if they are others and not another. They have. Hut that 
which was first generated was, I think, prior in existence: 
but the others are posterior. But such as have been gener¬ 
ated posterior, are younger than that which was generated 
prior; and thus “ the others” would be younger than “the one,” 
and “the one” would be older than “the others.” It would. 
But what is this ? Cou\jl “the one” be generated contrary 
to its nature? or is this impossible? Impossible. But “the 
one” has appeared to possess parts; and, if parts, a beginning, 
an end, and a middle. Yes. Is not then the beginning 
generated first of all, both of “the one” apd of each of “the 
othersand after the beginning all “the others,” as far as the 
end? What then? |]o3.] We will say moreover, that all 
the others are parts of the ivliole and of one; but that “the 
one,” together witli the end, has been generated one and a 
whole. We will say so. Now the end, I think, is generatpl the 
last of all, but “the one” is naturally generated together with 
this; so tliat, if it is necessary for “the one” to be generated not 
contrary to nature, it would, having been generated together 
with the end, be naturally generated the last of “the others.” It 
appears so. “ The one,” therefore, is younger than “ the others,” 
but “ the.others” are older than “the one.” So again it appears 
to me. But what, must not the b^inning or any other part' 
whatever of “the one,” or of any thing else, if it is a part, and 
not parts, be necessarily one, [since it is a part] ?®* Neces¬ 
sarily. “The one,” therefore, would be generated together 
with the first (part), while in the act of i^ing, and together 
with the second; and (jt never wanting to any one of the other 
parjs, while in the act of being, until, arriving at the extremity,, 
it becomes one whole, having been left out neither from the 
middle, nor from the last nor the first, nor from any other 
(part) whatever in its generation. True. “ The one,” there¬ 
fore, will have the same age with “ the others,” so that, it be 


■* The words within brackets are evidently on interpolation. 
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^ot* the one” contrary to its own nature, it would ba generated 
neither pri6r nor posterior to “the others,” but together with 
them: and according to this reasoning, “the one” will neither' 
be older nor younger than “ the others,” nor “ the others” than 
“the onebut, according to the former reasoning, “ the one” 
was both older and younger than “ the others,” and they in a 
similar manner than it. Entirely so. 

[54.]*After this manner, then, “the one” is and has been 
generated. But what i^ain shall we say of its becoming 
older and younger than the others, and of the others than 
“the one;” and again, that it neither becomes older nor 
younger ? (As wo said) respecting its being, (shall we say) 
in the same manner respecting its Incoming to be ? or other* 
wise ? I am not able to say. But 1 am able (to say) this ; 
that, although one thing is older than another, yet it cannot 
become still older, than by that difference of age' which it 
possessed as soon as it was produced; nor, on the other hand, 
can that which is younger become younger. For, equal things 
being added to unequals, whether they are times or any thing 
else, always cause them to differ by the same degree as that, by 
which they were distant at first. How not? “ That which is” 
therefore would never become older or younger than any being,*^ 
if it is always different by on equal quantity from it in age: 
but (this)^^ is and was older, and that younger; but is not' 
becoming so. True. “ The one” likewise will never become 
either older or younger than “ the others,” it being so already. 
Never. But see whether in this way (they) become younger and 
older.^ In what way ? Tlie same as that through which “ the 

** Instead of rev ivbe ovtoq, Schleicrmachcr.with whom Heindorf, Bek- 
ker, and Stalbaum agree, would read roS ovroe —One would prefer ovroc 
brovovv, i. e. “ any being whatever.*' .. 

*' On the omission of rb /liv in the first clause, answering to rb ti in 
the second, Heindorf refers to his note on Theetetus, § 96, which Stal- 
baum has, according to custom, transcribed on Protagor. p. 3^, A„ Rep. v. 
p. 451, E. But there, as here, Picinus probably found the correct reading 
m his MS., as shown by his version, “ hoc quidem seuius, Ulud autem 
jnnins.’’ 

<• As there is nothing to which the pluitds irptapirtf^ cal vtirtpa can 
be referred, Heindorf wished to read irpee/Svrtpov cat vtJirffov. But 
Stolbahm would understand abrA, i. e. ri iv cal ri oXXa. Taylor trans¬ 
lated “ other things,’* misled by the version of Picinus: ** Sed aspice post- 
hac, ntmm alia quadsm ratione et juniora hec et seniora flant,” where 
"alia’* is the ablative case, aot nominative. He should have elicited 
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one” was mo^ to appear older than "the others,” and "tHj^ 
others "(older) than “the one.” [55.] What then? Sftice“the 
one ” is. older than “ the others,” it has been generated during a 
longer time than “ the othera.” Certainly. Now consider again, 
if we add an equal time to a longer and shorter time, does the 
longer differ from the shorter by an equal or by a smaller part ? 
By a smaller. ®®Will not then “the one” differ frorf“tlio 
others” by an age as great subsequently as it did at drat ? but, 
receiving an equal time with “ the others,” it will differ always 
in age less than before.^^ Will it npt be so? Yes. .But 
would not that, which differs less in age, with respect to any 
tiling, than it did before, become younger than before, with 
respect to those, than which it was before older ? Younger. 
But if that is younger, will not, on the other hand, “ the othera” 
be older with respetk to “the one” than before? Entirely 
80 . That, therefore, which was generated younger, would be 
in the act of becoming older, with respect to that which was 
before generated and is older; but it never is older, but is 
always in the act of becoming older than it; for the one ad¬ 
vances to a younger, but the other to an older, state; and on 
the other hand, that which is older is in the act of becoming 
younger in the same maqner than the younger. For both 
tending to that which is contrary to themselves, they are in 
the act of becoming contrary to each other; the younger be¬ 
coming older than the older, and the older younger than the 
younger. But they would, not be able to become so. For 
should they become so, they would no longer be in the act of be¬ 
coming, but would be (now).™ But now they are in the act 
of becoming younger and 'older than each other; and “ the 
one” indded is in the act of becoming younger than “the others,” 

rather from “posthac,” aq4 "olii^” and “haic,** "(tea d' {ri, tl aXKy 
oiif raiirH trptafiirtpa, although Ficinus found in his MS. raSra, “ luec,” 
not raird, “eadem.” The sense would then be—“But see frirther, 
whether by another road the same thin^ become older and younger." 

**—** This is well explained by Heindorf; who says tliat this is not, 
althou^ it seems at first sight to be so, at variance with the preceding as- 
.sertion in § 54, that if equals be added to unequals, the two quantities wilt 
not differ, more than they did originally. For here the proposition may 
be understood by snp^iting that, if the ages of A and B are respectively 
20 and 18 yean, A is older than B by of the longer period; but if M 
yean be.aaded> to each, then A will be older than B by only of the 
longer' period. 

** Fioinna, “ sed jain essent," which leads to dXX' sZev dv vvtr vvv 11— 
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bedbase it has been made to appear to be .older, and to 
have hsAl a prior generation: but ** the others ” (have been' 
made to appear to be) older than “the one,” b^ause they 
have had a posterior generation. [56.] According to the 
same reasoning, “ the others ” likc^se are similarly related 
with respect to “ the one,” since they were made to appear to 
be older and to have had a prior generation. So indeed 
it appeftrs. So far then as neither becomes younger or older 
than the other, through their differing by an equal num¬ 
ber, from each other, “the one” will not become older or 
younger than “ the others,” nor the others than “ the one.” But 
so far os it is necessary fbr the priori* to differ ^*by a' part 
ever another from the posterior, and the posterior from the 
prior, so far it is necessary for them to become older and 
younger than each other, and “the others” than “ the one,” and 
“ the one ” than “ the others ?” Entirely so. On all these ac¬ 
counts then “ the one ” is, and is in the act of becoming older 
and younger both than itself and “ the others;” and again, it 
neither is nor is in the act of “ becoming ” older or younger 
than itselfand** the others.” It is perfectly so. But since “the 
one ” participates in time, and in the act of becoming older 
and younger, is it not necessary for it to participate in “ the 
then," and “ the hereafter,” and “ the now,” if it participates 
in time? It is necessary. “The one,” therefore, was, 
and will be, and is; and has been in the act of becoming, 
and is in the act of becoming, and will be in the act of be¬ 
coming. What then? And there would be something for 
it, and of it, and which was, and is, and will be. Entirely 
so. [57.] Now there would be the knowledge and opinion 
and perception of it, if we now ^®do all these things” re¬ 
lating to it. You speak rightly. There is likewise for it a 
name and a discourse; and it may be'named and spoken of: 

” Ficinus has “ difTcrrc nccesse priora posterioribiis as if his MS. cor¬ 
rectly omitted ytvd/u va (for which two MSS. read yivS/upa) after rdt irpd- 
rtpa rZv varipuv — 

"—” Ficinus, “ altera semper parte.” But I confess 1 hardly under¬ 
stand dXX^ &cl futpitf, although I am quite aware of the meaning of dti 
thus placed between dXXqi and jaopiqt, after what Scaliger has wtitten on 
Propwtius i. 18, 15. Hudson on Thucyd. iv. oil Valckenoer on The- 
dMt. Adoniaz. p. 197, C., and Elmsley on CBd. G. 1532, who alluded, I 
sn^ect^ to Barker in Classical Recreauons, p. 182, as 1 stated on .Prom. 

**—'* Namely, know, think, and perceive. 
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and whaterer. circumstances of sucb a kind take place with 
regard to “ the others,” take place with regard likewis^to “ the 
one.” Such is entirely the case. 

Let usthen speak of the third point If “ the one ” is such 
as we have discussed, is it not necessaiy, since it is both one 
and many, and again neither one nor many, and participating 
in time, that because it is one, it should participate at one time 
in beingbut that because it is not one, it should participate 
at no time in “being?” It is necessary. Will it then be pos¬ 
sible for it not to participate, when it does; or to participate, 
when.it does not? It will not be possible. It participates 
then at one time, and does not participate at another; for 
thus alone can it participate and not participate in the same. 
Right Is not this then the time when it participates in “be¬ 
ing,” and again is freed from it ? Or how is it possible for it 
to possess at one time the same thing, and at another time not, 
unless at some time it both receives and dismisses it ? Not 
otherwise. Do you not call the receiving of “being” by the term 
to bo generated ? I do. And to be freed from “being” (by the 
term) to be destroyed ? Entirely so. “ The one ” then, as it 
seems, by receiving and dismissing “ being,” is generated and 
destroyed. Necessarilyt^s't. [58.] But since it is one and 
many, and is generated^'and destroyed, when it becomes one, 
is not the being many destroyed, and when it becomes many, 
is not the being one destroyed ? Entirely so. But, when it 
becomes one and many, must it not be separated and united ? 
It most. And when it becomes unlike and like, must it 
not.be made like and unlike? Certainly. And when it be¬ 
comes greater, less, and equal, must it not be increased, and 
wasted away,^* and equalized ? It must so. But when from 
being moved it stands still, and when from standing still it 
changes into being moVed, it is requisite surely for it to be not 
in one time.^**. How should it? Butthat which stood still be¬ 
fore and is afterwards moved, and that which was moved before 

Instead ^ivttv one would have expected IXarroSaOai, to answer to 
IXarrov or fuwvoOai, just as hovaOat does to taov. 

»»—n The words between the numerals I cannot understand. The 
train of ideas evidenjM is, “ it is requisite surely for those two things not 
to exist at oae time p’ in Greek, del dd wov adrd ye pd Iv M 
ehnu. Fiemus has “ oportet hoc non uno in tempore esse t” He there¬ 
fore found in his MS. rovro, not adrd. Stalbaum however tranalstsa 
fiqd* iy M xp^vqi slvot, “ to be in no time at all.’* 

S o 3 
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and afterwards stands still, cannot be thns afie^ted withont^ 
change. ‘ For how can it ? But there isno time, in which any 
thing can at once be neither moved nor stand still. Thereis not. 
But it cannot change without a change. It is probable not. 
When, therefore, does it change ? For it would change, neither 
while it stands still, nor while it is moved, nor while it is in tima 
It would not. Is there then that strange thing, in which it would 
be, when it changes ? What thing ? “ The sudden.”’® ” For 
*' the sudden ” seems to signify some such thing as ’’changing 
from it to either.” For there is no change from standing, 
while standing; nor a change from motion, while in motion; 
but that wonderful nature “ the sudden” is situated between 
motion and standing, and is in no time;’® and into this and 
from this that, which is moved, changes for the purpose of 
standing still; and that which stands, for the purpose of being 
moved. It nearly appears so. [59.] “ The one,” therefore, 
if it stands still and is moved, must change into either; for 
thus alone would it produce both these efiPects. But in chang¬ 
ing, it changes suddenly; and when it changes, it would be in 
no time, and would neither stand still nor be moved. It 
would not. Is then the one ” in this state also with respect 
to the other changes ? and when it changes from being into 
being destroyed, or from non-being into the act of becoming, 
does it not then become a medium between certain movements 
and standings? and then it neither is nor is not, nor is in the 
act of becoming, nor is destroyed ? It appears sd. And by 

” Ficinus strangely translates rilKal^vtiCt “ momentum individuum.” 

”—” In explanation of these unintelligible words, Heindorf says that 
Ixtivov is to be referred to rd as if it were correct Greek to 

say rd ifaipviie iitrafidWov iK iSai^viie- But to what can elg iKdrijpoy 
bo referred f Stalbauin’s version is, *' The sudden seems to signify tiiis, 
to turn something from it to citherwhich J presume he understands; 
for if not, he has written a mass of rubbish. The sense required is to 
this effect, ** The sudden seems to signify something of this kind, that by 
quickly moving it can change a diing that is, from one state to another.” 
In Greek, Td ydp IKai^viie roiovdt ri louu mifteUvuv, if did knwvv 
^irojSdXXoi dv, 8 Ittrtv, MpwOiv Iripwat, as in § 68, luOiamro iroOiv 
wou On the loss or corruption of dSd, seo myself on Mach. Supnl. 901, 
and Poppo’s Prologom. p, 144, where Poppo should have notioaa in his 
second M. my restoration of Thncyd. iii. 37, o'l ik .‘ irioroSvric rfj dCiift 
atrmv (wiagf, which 1 could confirm by a dosen passages. ' 

' ** Instead of oMiy, Thomson was the first to suggest oddsvt; for ho 

found in Ficinus “ nuUo prorstu in tempore." 'The credit of the restor¬ 
ation is given by Heindorf and Stalbaum to Schleiennaoher. 
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^ aome reafonini^ when it passes from one into many and) 
mm many into one, it is neither one nor many, nor Is it se¬ 
parated nor united; and in passing from like to unlike, and 
from unlike to like, 'it is neither like nor unlike, nor is it 
made like nor unlike; ^and while it posses from small^into 
great, and into equal and the contraries,^^ it will be neither 
small nor great, nor unequal, nor increasing, nor wasting 
away, nor equalized. It appears not! But all these accidents 
“ the one ” would sudbr, if it is. How not ? 

But must we not consider what it is meet for " the others ” 
to suffer, if “ one" exists ? We must consider. Shall we state 
then, if “ one " exists, what “ the other ” must suffer from 
“the one?" Let us state. Since then “the others" are 
difierent from “ the one," they are not “ the onefor other¬ 
wise they would not be different from “ the one ?” Right. 
Nor yet are “ the others ” entirely deprived of “ the one," but 
somehow participate in it. In what way? Because “the 
others," having parts, are different from “the one:" for if 
they had not paris, they would be entirely one. Right. But 
parts, we have sai^'^* belong to that, which is a whole. We 
said^‘ so. But it is necessary for a whole to be one (com¬ 
posed) of‘many, of which one the parts are parts: for each 
of the parts must not be a part of many, but of a whole. 
How is this ? [60.] If any thing should be a part of many, 
amongst which it is itself, it would surely be both a part of 
itself^ which is impossible, and of each one of the others; 
since it is a part of alL For if it is not a part of one of 
theses it will be a part of the others, with the exception of 
this; and thus it will not be a part of each one; and not 
being a part of each, it will be a part of not one of the 
many; and being a part of not one of these (the many), it 
is impossible for it to' be any thing belonging to all those, 

n—Yniatever Heiiidorf and Stalbaam may assert, I cannot believe 
that Plato expressed himself in so loose a manner, when the very balance 
of the sentence showa he would have written only col Ik e/tirpov ral 
/uyiXov Koi Itnv $le rivavrla lAv, while tlie words oire ai^vdutvov 
otrt fKvw O01X ioo^futfOK have been evidently interpolated from { 

■* yicinus, “ alia av'uno ]^ti,’’ which would seem to lead to rd dXXa 
vir6 rail li’dc— tmrovOiytu, m lien of rd dXXa roS ivie. But roS iyog 
follows here rd dXXa, as in } 63, ri xp’i rd dXXa roS ivde mvov9ivai. 

'■ Prom "asMTuimua** twice in Ficinus, Heindorf corrected l^afuv. 
for diore is on oUnaion to { 23. Stalbaum however still sticks to 
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of not one of which it is either part, 'or** anj thing 
dae. it appears. A part, therefore, is neither a part of 
the many nor of all; bat of some one idea and of some one 
thing, which we call a whole, having become from all one 
thing complete. “[Of this a part would be a part].** En¬ 
tirely so. If therefore the others have parts, they too would 
participate in a whole and one. Certainly. One perfect 
whole then possessing parts, must necessarily be different** 
from “the one.” It is necessary. There is moreover the 
same reasoning respecting each of the parts: for it is neces¬ 
sary that this “ (each part) should participate in “ the one.” 
For, if each of these is a part, the very being each signifies 
surely one thing, separated indeed from others, but existing by 
itself,, if it shall be truly each. Bight. But it would partici¬ 
pate in “the one,” as being evidently something else than “the 
one;” for (otherwise)*® it would not have participated, but 
would have been “ the one itself.” But now it is surely im¬ 
possible for any thing to be “the one,” except “the one 
itself.” Impossible. [61.] But it is necessary for both the 
whole and the part to participate in “the one.” *^For the 
whole will be one thing*’ of which the parts are parts; but on 
the other hand each (part will be) a part of the whole,*’ of 
whatever whole it may be a part.** It is so. 'Will not then 

•»—■* Ficinus, “ vcl para vcl aliud quodlibct.’* He therefore found 
in his MS. q—q, not leal — xai. On the confusion of those words see 
Bast, Palieograph. p. 815. Damoscios however, quoted by Stalbaum, 
acknowledges the doubled cat; and so he docs the rival alter dtiraroy, 
which Heindorf wished to expunge, as it has .nothing on which it con 
depend, and is omitted by Ficinus, cither from his MS. or his own good 
sense. Stalbaum is nevertheicss satisfied with the want of syntax. 

•>—H xhe words within brackets are evidently an interpolation, 
t Ficinus, “ alia ipsa," as if his MS. had aird ri dXXa — 

** So Heind., whom Stalb. follows, reads fovro for roCrou. But the 
best MSS. have Idy rovro: where tdv roSro perhaps conceal taiaroy 
airi. Ficinus acknowledges rovrov by his “ hqjus unius.'* 

. ** Ficinus has alono “ alioquin haud quaquam jparticipaiet.” 

—■' Heind., whom Stalb. follows, renders, “ For one (L e. the whole) 
will be some one whole; but the other (i. e. a part) will be some part 
of the whole.” I have translated with Taylor, as if the Greek were rd 
ftiy ydp SXov iv larat —^not ri pky ydp iy 3Xov faim* 

” Instead of oi dv d p6pury 8\ov, Heindorf womd read 8 Av j| ifiputy 
Saov; and so probably found Ficinus in his MS., whose version is 
“ qusecunque pars totius existat.” Stalbaum however, with Schmidt, 
would adopt Schleiermacher’s conjecture, .8 dv ^ poplov {at nther 
fioplwv) SXov, i. e. “ whatever may be a whole of the parts,” referring to 
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4hoae things,.which pSrtioipate in "the on^’Lparticipate in 
as being Afferent from "the one?’’^^ How not? Hut thing's 
different from “the one,” will 'surely be many. For if the^ 
things different from " the one ” were neither one nor more 
than one, they would be nothing. They would. But since 
the things, which participate in the one part and in the one 
whole, are more than one, is it not necessary for those very 
things, which participate in “ the one,” to be infinite in multi> 
tude ? How ? Let us look at the matter in this way. Being 
neither one,' nor participating in " the one,” do they then not 
participate in it when they do participate ? Certainly. Are®® 
not multitudes those in which “ the one” is not ? Multitudes, 
<%rtainly. What then, if we should be willing in imagination 
to take away from jthese the least quantity wo can, must not 
this quantity so taken away, be a multitude, and not one, 
since it does not participate in “ the one ?” It must. To him 
then, who thus surveys ever the different nature of the species 
itself by itself, will not as much of it, as we may behold,®^ be in¬ 
finite in multitude ? Entirely so. And moreover, since each 
part becomes one part,®* (the parts)®® have a bound with re¬ 
spect to each other, and to the whole; and the whole with 
respect to the parts. Berfectly so. It results -then, to the 
things different from “the one,” as it seems, that, from “the 

p. 147, B. § 4. But SXov /toplatv, os I have there stated, could not be 
said in correct Greek. 

** Ficinus has “ Nonne i^tnr, cum alia aint, quam iinum, nno partici¬ 
pant omnia, qum participant.’’ From whence Stephens wished to read, 

“ 06k o9v !repa ovra rov ivbc, rov ivbc /uBk^ct rd perixovra aArov.” 
He should have read likewise wdvra rd tUrixovra. 

" Ficinus, “ Nonne multitudhiea sunt,'’ which leads to 06k o6v rrXrfiti 
tart rivd, unless it bo said that arktiOij ovra is here opposed to the pre¬ 
ceding o6x tv ovra. Bukin that cose dXXd would have been written, not 
o5k oiiv. Stalbaum explains irKifiii ovra by “ infinite." But how the. 
same word could mean "multitude" and “Infinity," be does not state, 
nor can I understand. 

*t How this 6p&i^ can follow the preceding nrairavvrt, I must leave 
for others to explain. Ficinus has, what is far preferable, "Nonne tibi 
sic semper consideranti—quantumcqnque illius inspexeris." 

** Comarius was ilia first to repeat fiSpiov, whi(^ though rejected by 
Heindor^ has beesradopted by Bokker and Stalbaum from the best MSS. 

** To preserve the balance of the sentence, Heihdorf suggested wp^ r6 
^Xov rd fiSfia.Kai r6 8Xov'wpdc rijiipta. And so Ficinus, " terminnm 
jam partm mvicem et ad totum haMut.” Stalbaum still sticks to the 
common reading. 
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one " .and themselves having a commnnidi:^ something different 
is produced in themselves, which famished them indeed a 
. bound with respect to each other, bat their own nature would 
be with respect to themselves inflnity.^^ It appears so. [62.1 
Thus the things different from “ the one,” both as wholes and 
according to parts, are infinite and participate in bound. 
Entirely so. Are they not therefore similar and dissimilar, 
both to each other and to themselves ? Why ? Because, so far 
. as all of them are somehow infinite, accoi^ing to their own 
nature, they would all in this way suffer the same. Entirely. 
^And BO far as they all participate in abound, they would in 
this way too suffer the same.’’* But so far as they suffer the 
being bounded and infinite, ^they su&r [these very] acci¬ 
dents, [being accidents] contrary to each other. Certainly. 
But contrary things are as much' as, possible dissimilar.^ 
What flien ? According to each accident they wOuld be simi¬ 
lar to themselves and to each other; but according to both 
they are on both sides®'’ most contrary and dissimilar. Id 
nearly appears so. And thus “ the others” themselves®* would 
be similar and dissimilar to themselves and to each other. 
They would so. And they (would be) the same to, and difierent 
from, each other, and be moved and stand still; and we should 
without difficulty find the things different from “the one,” 
suffering all contrary accidents, since they have been shown' 
to suffer these. You speak rightly. 

[63.] Shall we not then dismiss these things as evident, 
and again consider if “ the one ” is, whether the others dififer- 

** Instead of iimpiav, which, says Siolbaum, depends upon txtt, to be 
TOt out of irt^axt, the five best MSS. read Avtipta. Hence Plato evi¬ 
dently wrote iir$ipla &v ^v, as I have translated. 

All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylco', al¬ 
though duly found in the version of Ficinus. «■ 

**—** Ficinus has “ quee sunt contrarim passiones, quam maxlme fieri ' 
potest, dissimilia sunt," thus showing that there was something wanting 
in his MS., which has been supplied by others; where however wdfitf, 
dvra, and ravra, are bU equally superfluoua, and hence inclnded here in 
buckets. 

" One good althon^ a modem MS. has ip^mipots, the conjecture 
of Heindoif, who understood by it “ both themselves and each other.*’ 

** Altliough the best MSS. confirm airA, the co»v;ture of Schleieiw 
motSier, for ravra in Stephens, and radrd, which Ficinus found in hu 
MS., os shown by his version “ eodem,” yet I. confess I cannot understand 
it. Perhaps. Plato wrote Spa n adroTf, where rs would precede instead 
of following adroTc. 
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eot from *'the one " ore not likewise in this state, qp rffter thir 
manner'alone? Entirelr so. Let us then say again as at the 
banning, if "the one” is, what must the things different 
from “the one” suffer. Let us say it. Is not then “ the one” 
separate from “the others,” and are not “the others” separate 
from “ the one ?” Why ? Because there is nothing else "differ¬ 
ent” except these, (namely,) that which is different from “ the 
one,” and that which is “diferent” from “the othersfor all 
is said, when “the one” and “the others” are said. All, in¬ 
deed. There is nothing else therefore except these, in which, 
as being the same, “ the one ” and “ the others ” would exist. 
Nothing. “The one” and “ the others” are therefore never in 
the same. They are not. Are they then separate ? Yes. We 
have smd moreover that “the truly one” has not any parts. 
For how can it ? Neither therefore will the whole of “the one” 
nor its parts be in “ the others,” if it is separate from “ the 
others,” and has no parts. How not ? In no way then will “ the 
others "participate in “the one;” since they participate neither 
according to a certain part, nor according to the whole. It 
seems not. By no means then are “the others” “one,” nor 
have they any one in themselves. [64.] They have not. Neither, 
then, are “ the others” many; for, if they were many, each of 
them, as being a part of a whole, would bo one; but now the 
things different from “ the one ” are neither one nor many, 
nor a whole nor parts, since they in no respect participate in 
“the one.” Right. “The qthers” then are of themselves®® 
neither two nor three, nor one in them, beenuse they are en¬ 
tirely deprived of “the one.” So it is. “The others,” therefore, 
are of themselves'®® neither similar nor dissimilar to “ the one,” 
nor are similitude and dissimilitude in them. For if they were 
similar and dissimilar, or* possessed in themselves similitude 
and dissimilitude, the things different from “the one” would 
possess in themselves two species contrary to etich other. So 
it appears. But it is impossible for those to participate in 
any two things which do not participate even in one. Im- 

m—J» FicinuB, " nec duo neo tria sunt noc unum illis inest.” He there¬ 
fore found in his MS. neither the aira of other MSS. nor the raird of 
'Stephens’ text; '>mile he acknowledges iv icriv iy airoTe, for ^hich 
Heindorf suggested Ivtariv, found subsequently in three MSS. 

“* Ficinus, “ nec eadem sunt alia uni,” i. e. oSrs rafrrd fort riS M. 

> Instead of i ixot, which is nnintelligiUle, the four best MSS. have 

, adapted by Sialbaum. 
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f)088ibl<2^ J^The otbers" therefore are neither simHar nor dis 
similar, nor both. For, if thej were similar or dissimilar 
they would participate in one species of the different; and i 
they were both, they would participate in two contrary species. 
but this has been shown to be impossible. True. They are 
therefore neither same nor different, nor moved, nor standing 
still, nor generated, nor destroyed, nor greater, nor less, nor 
equal, (nor unequal,)’ nor do they suffer any thing else of this 
■ kind. For, if the others could endure to suffer any such acci¬ 
dent, they would participate in one, and two. and three, and in 
even and odd; in all which it has l^en shown it is impossible 
for them to participate; since they are in every way and en¬ 
tirety deprived of “ the one.” Most true. Hence, then, if “the 
one” exists, “the one”is all things and nothing, both as re¬ 
gards itself, and os regards “the others” ’in like'manner.' 
Entirely so. 

[65.] Bo it so. But if “ the one ” is not, must we not con¬ 
sider after this what ought to happen ? We must consider. 
What then would be this supposition, if “one is not?” Does 
it differ from this, “ If that, which is not one, is non-existing ?” 
It does differ. Does it differ merely from, or is the saying, “ If 
that which is not one, is non>existing,” entirety contrary (to 
the saying), “ If the one is not ?” Entirety the contraiy. But 
what, should any one say, if magnitude is not, or if smallness 
is not, or any thing else of this kind, would he not show in 
each of these cases that he is speaking of that, which is not, as 
something different ? Entirely so. Would he not therefore 
now show that he is speaking of that which is not as some¬ 
thing different from “the others,”when he says “if the one is 
not; ” and do we understand what he is saying ? We de un¬ 
derstand. In the first place then he .speaks of something 
which may be known; and next of something different from 
“ the others," when he says “ one;” whether he adds to it the 
term of “being” or “not being;” 'for that which is said not 
to be, is known none the less, and that it is different from “the 

* How strango that not a single commentator should ’ have seen .that 
oiiSk dviva is evidently to be supplied after oiiSt .Ia% to complete the 
climax of the aeries of contraries. • 

''—* As there is nothing toVhich iimirvt can be referred, Heindorf 
wished to read, what SttUbaum feels half-inclined to adopt, cai irp6e 
rdXXa, mU rSXKa itaairue* 

* 1 am here quite in the dark; and so was Ficinns, os is enfiont. 
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Others is it not so ? NecesSarilv so. Let us th^n say (asW 
the.beginning, If the one is not,” what ought to occur. In 
the first place then thi^ as it seems, ought to occur to it; that 
either there should be a knowledge of i<^ or that nothing of 
what is raid can be known, when any one isays, ** If one is non¬ 
existing.” Trye. (Must not this too happen), either that “the 
others ” are difierent from il, or that even it cannot be said 
to be difierent from “ the others ?” Entirely so. It has there¬ 
fore diversity in addition to knowledge. For he does not 
speak of the diversity of “ the others,” when he rays that “ the 
one” is difierent from "the others,” but of the diversity of 
“ the one.” It npi)ears so. And yet the one which is non-ex¬ 
isting, participates in " that,” and " some,” and " this,”^ and 
" these,” and every thing of this kind. For neithec could "the 
one” be spoken of, nor things different from "the on^” nor 
would there be any thing for it, or belonging to it, nor could 
it be called any thing, if it had no share in something, or, in 
the other things of this kind.^ Bight. [ 66.3 But to be can¬ 
not be present to "the one,” if it non-exists; though nothing 
prevents it from participatibg in the many; nay, it must 
(participate), if "the one” is that, ^and not another thing is' 
not existing.^ *If hewever it will not be either “the one” 
nor that, but the disco’^rsc about something else, it is meet to 
saynSthing.^ But if "the one” is supposed (as) that thing 

ft’om his nnintelligihlo version, “ nihilominns cognoscitur, quid non esse 
dicatur, quodqne differens quiddam est ab sliis.” So too was Heindorf, 
who wished to read yiyv&aKtrai, &Q n rb Xiyoittvov : and so lastly was 
Stalbaum, who has laid hold of Heindorf s wf, as a drowning man does, 
of a' straw, and with the same unliappy result. 

* After cal roirov, there is in the Greek cat roUrqi, answering to 
" huio ** m Ficinus* version. But amongst a mass of genitives dependent 
on utrtxtt, a dative csonld not bo thus inserted. Hence Heindorf once 
wished' to read roS roirif, but was restrained by meeting with something 
similar in { 71. But that passage is wretchedly corrupt. Taylor more 
.correctly has tacitly omitted cat Toirtp. 

* Ficinus has “ cctcrorum talium." He therefore found in his MS 

not! roirov, but rotoirov. ^ • 

.'—r Such is the English version of cal 11 ^ dXXo Imv, similar'to 
the Latin of Fiqinus, " nec aliud non est ; *’ which Stalbaum, I presume, 
unable to ozplr .fi,- has thought proper to give a parapluaso of it in German. 
But whether the German is more intelligible than the Greek, Liftin, and 
Hn glish, 1 am unable to state. 

*—■ Here again is a passarc which, says Stalbaum, Domascias did not 
understand, and St^eiermaraer, Heindtm, and Schmidt have vainly at^ - 
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ayd Qot as another to 'non-exist, it is necessary for* it to par¬ 
ticipate in t]fat and many other things. Entirely so. Dissimili¬ 
tude therefore, is present to it with respect to “ the others 
for “ tiie ethers,” being different from “ the one^” will also ^ 
foreign (from it). Certainly. But are not thing; foreign 
various ? How not ? And are not things various dissimilars ? 
Dissimilars. If then they are dissimi^rs to "the one,” it is 
evident they would be dissimilars to that which is dissimihff. 
It is evident. There would then be present to "the one” a 
dissimilitude with respect to which “ the others” are dissimilar 
to it. It seems so. But if there is to it a dissimilitude from "the 
others,” must there not be to it a similitude of itself? How? 
If there be a dissimilitude of "the one” to "the one,” no 
discourse would take place about a thing of such a kind as 
"the one;” nor would the supposition be about "the one,” 
but about something different from " the one.” Entirely so. 
But it ought not. Certainly. There ought, then, to be a simili¬ 
tude of itself to "the one.” There ought. But neither is "the 
one” equal to "the others.” For, if it were equal, *it would 
be according to equality, similar to them ;* but both these are 
impossible, if "the one” is not. Impossible. [67.] But 
since it is not equal to "the others,” is it*not necessary for "the 
others ” also to be not equal to it ? It is necessary. But are 
not things which are not equal unequal ? Certunly. And 
are not unequals unequal by that which is unequal ? How 
not? “The one,” therefore, participates in the inequality, ac¬ 
cording to which "the others” are unequal to it. It does par¬ 
ticipate. But magnitude and smallness belong to inequality. 
They do. Do magnitude and smallness then belong to one 
of tms kind? It nearly appears so. But magnitude and 

tempted to emend. Accordingly ho proposes to read tl fiivroi ft^ 'ri tv 
/i6vov /t^ itSvov ioTta, as if by any process fi6vov could be corrupt into 
;i4rr’ ittivo. For this idea however respecting the introduction of fuSvov, 
St^baum was indebted to ** ipsum unum illud duntaxat ” in Ficinus, t^ 
whom he should have given the honour of the discovery. 

•—* Such is Taylor’s translation of the version of Ficinus, "jam pro- 
ibeto etiam simile illis secundum mqualitatem existeret;*’ who therefore 
found in his MS. eli; Av ^Sti xal Sfuuav airoie sard r^v Mnira, not the 
unintelligible clq rt &v ijdq sal S/toiov &v req airoXc i Htv Mrqra, 
where H couples nothing, and Av elq is repeated in all the MSS. but the 
Wo best Stalbaum tlius explains the words, elq rs Av 4^q, sol Suhov 
dv flq — "jam affirmante pnedicato omatnm esset ”—flom which the 
reader is left to draw what conclusion he can. 
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amaOness always separated from oich other. Entirely so. 
There is then dways something between them.* Certamfy! 
Can yon mention any thing else between these, except 
equality? Nothing else. To whatever thing therefore 
there is magnitude and smallness, to this there is equality 
also as a medium between the two. It appears bo. To “the 
one” then which is non-existing, equality, magnitude, and 
sn^ess, as it appears, belong. So it seems. But it ought 
likewise to prticipate in a certain way in “being.” How so ? It 
ought to be in the state which we have mentioned ? for, unless it 
be in that state, we should not speak the truth in saying tha t 
“ the one” is not; hut if (we speak) the truth, it is evident that 
we have spoken of things that exist. Is it not so ? It is so. But 
since we assert that we speak the truth, it is necessary for us 
to assert that we are speaking of things which exist. It is 
necessary. ® “ The one,” therefore, which does not exist, as it 
appears, does exist; for if ^t should non-exist while non- 
existing, but remit something of existence with respect to 
non-existence, it will immediately become existing.® Entirely 
so._ [68.] “It ought therefore to have, as the bond of non¬ 
existence, an existence not existing, if it is about to non-exist; 
just as existence (ougljl:) to have (as a bond of existence) a 
non-existence existing,*® in order that it may be perfectly to 
bo." For thus especially existence would exist, and non- 

^ Of all the words between the numerals, I confess my inability to 
mdmtand m atom. The reader will therefore ho glad perhaps to see 
Taylor a explanation of this difiicult passage, which is equally unintelligi¬ 
ble m the Latin of Heindorf, and, 1 suspect, too in the German of Stal- 
banm.—Any remission of‘‘being” is attended with “ non-being,” which 
IS the s^e with “U not;" and if any thing of ‘-is" be taken away, 
u not IS immediately introduced; and so it wUl immediately become 
IS not non-bemg,” that is, ‘‘ it is being.” 

**“'* batoce M the sentences evidently requires, as I have trans¬ 
lated, ^7 dpa aM (i. e. rb /tii 8v) tiafihv Ixhp rov ui) iJvai ri eJvat ud 
dv, and rt av (itir/iiv roS ilvai ri jtii tlvaiSv. For thus ri ui 

ov i^uld re opposed to rb w, and rovft^ dvai to roti clvot, and rb itvat 
to rd itjt tlvai, and itij iv to Sv, The odd. have rb bv rb uii bv Ivftv nrf 
Msai, in the second clause, which I cannot understand; nor could 
stalreum, who proposes to road utnrip rb bv an bv Ivciv rb iia iZvot; 
or with the omission of Ixov entirely. 

“ Here again £ am quite at a loss. Ficinus has” utpcrfecterurqus esse 
bceat. But as in the Greek words iva reXIue tlvat A there should 
be a balance to tte subsequent—sZ cal rb by ab rsXiwc uq iarat, it is 
* evident that aS tva could not be found in the first dause; and even if it 
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flxirtence not exist, ’’pardcipating'(respectively) ijie former 
•in e3(i8tence''(for the sake) of “ being ” existing; but in non-' 
existence (for the sake) of " non-being ” existing, if it is about 
to exist completely; the latter (participating) in non-existence' 
(for the sake) of “non-being” not existing; but (participating) 
in existence for the sake of “ being” existing; if non-existence 
Ur to non-exist completely.’* Most truly so. Since then both 
to existence there is a share of non-existence, and to non¬ 
existence a share of existence, is it not necessary for “the 
one” also, since it does not exist, to participate in existence 
for the purpose of non-existence ? It is necessary. Existence 
therefore appears to be “the one,” if it does not exist. So it 
seems. And non-existence, if it does not exist. How not ? 
Can any thing then, which is in some state, be not in that 
state, when it does not change from that state ? It cannot 
Every thing then of such a kind, which is and is not in such a 
state, indicates some change. How not ? Is change motion ? or 
wbat shall we call it ? It is motion. But has not “ the one” ap¬ 
peared to be both “ being” and “ not-being ?” Yes. It appears 
then to be and not to be in such a state. It seems so. “ The 
non-existing one” appears then to be moved, since it has a 
change from “being” into “not-being.” ^It appears so. But if it 
be no where among beings, os it is not, since it is a not-being, 
it cannot change its place from anywhere to anywhere. For 
it cannot. It will not then be moved by changing its place. 
For it will not. Neither will it revolve in “ the same;” for 

could, by no proc^ could tjvaij mean “it may be lawful to bo.” Per¬ 
haps Plato wrote Vva ri\kwc&v y ri tlvai : to which would lead aS ^ $lvai 
in one MS. and &v eTi} $tvai in another; fbr thus t 6 elvai would answer 
to ri fuf &v, (or, as it should be read, rb luj elvai,) and Av ^ to /<q 
Itrrai. 

By attending hero, as before, to the balance of the sentences, I 
have been able, I trust, to perceive, what nobody Idae seems to have done, 
the flow of ideas; which leads to fienxovra rb /ilv bv oinrlae fiiv, rov elvat 
tv Ivaa bv, bwriac il rov ttva fuj bv—rb Si fty bv /ly oioiae /Uv, rov fiq 

SZvottv, otofac ti, rov elvof tv; where ^ vis inserted after the first ot- 
ofoc to preserve the antithesis, and i'viat for the syntax; and fiy is omitted 
before the concluding tv. For the words are thus opposed to each other, 
rt fiivbv, tori Siuti bv, and oioias ftivrov iJvai tv to /iij oioUte ftivrov 
ttvm /iij bv, and /tt} oieriae Si rov uq tlvai /sij tv to Si rov tlvai 

tv._ With regard to the insertion of wtra, although thid adverb may be 
omitted before an infinitive, in the case of a negative sentence, it cannot 
be in the case of a positive one—a distinction first pointed out by Hermann, 
and supported by myself in Poppo's Prolegom. p. 268. 
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it will never tonch “the same,” since the same is “being.”- But 
it is impossible for “ not-being” to reside in any “being.” In! 
possible [69.] “ The one," therefore, “which is not," cannot 
revolve in that, in which it is not. It cannot. Neither will “the 
one” be altered from itself, either into “being” or “not-be 
ing:” for our discourse would no longer be conccrning'the one, 
if it were altered from itself, biit concerning something eliM;. 
Bight. But if it is neither altered, nor revolves in the same, 
nor changes its place, can it still be moved in an^ yraj ? How 
can it? But it is neceBsar 7 for that, which is unmoved, to 
be at rest; and for that, which is at rest, to stand still.'^ It is 
necessary. As it seems, therefore, “ the one ” which is no^ 
both stands still and is moved. It appears so. And yet i^ 
it be moved, there is a great necessity fur it to be altered; 
for, so far as any thing is moved, it is no longer in the same 
state that it was, but in a different one. So it is. “ The one,” 
therefore, since it is moved, is also altered. Yes. And yet 
being moved not at all, it would be not at all altered. It 
would not. So far then as “ the one ” which is not, is moved, 
it is altered; but so far as it is not moved, it is not altered. 
Certainly not. “ The one,” therefore, which is not, is both 
altered and not altered. It appears so. But is it not neces* 
sary for any thing, when it is altered, to be in the act of being 
different , from what it was before, and to die away from its 
former state; but for a nature, which is not altered, to be 
neither in the act of being, nor of dying away ? It is neces¬ 
sary. “ The one,” therefore, which is not, by being altered, 
is in the act of being, and of dying away; but at the same 
time^ from its not. being altered, it is not in the act of being 
o» of dying away. [70.] And thus “ the one,” which is not, 
is in the act of being and of dying, and is neither in the act 
of being nor of dyihg away. For it is not (otherwise). 

But let us agmn return to the beginning, about to see 
whether these things will appear to us as they do now, or 
otherwise. It is necessary. Have we not already said, “ If 
‘ the one' is not, what ought to happen concerning it ? ” Cer- 

1* Here, as ii^ { 25,1 am unable to see the difference between 
dyav and ierdvot. • 

“ Here, as in § 32, Heindorf adopted l^a/uv for ^a/Uv, from “disHem- 
rnina*' in Ficinns; and so did Stephens tacitly, no doubt from 'the same 
source. 
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tainl/. But when we say “ it is noV’ do we intend any thing 
dlse than thh absenceof “being” from that which we sayis not? 
Nothing else. Whether therefore, when we say that a thing 
V is not,” ** do we .say that in a certain respect it is not, and 
that in a certain respect it is ? or does the term' *' is not ” 
simply signify that, what is not, is no where at all. and that it 
does not in any way participate in “ being,” if it is not? It 
ugnifies this most dbtinctly. Neither then can that, which is 
not, be,' nor in any other way participate in “ being.” It can¬ 
not. But are the terms “to be generated” and “to be de- . 
Btroyed,” any thing else than for one thing to participate in 
“being,” and for another to lose “being?” It is nothing 
else. The thing therefore to which no atom of “being” is 
present, can neither receive nor lose it. How can it? “The 
one ” therefore, since it is not at all, can neither possess, be 
freed from, nor participate in “being,” in any manner what¬ 
ever. This seems reasonable. “ The' one ” which is not, 
is then neither destroyed nor in the act of being, if it par¬ 
ticipates not at all in being. It appears not^ Neither 
therefore is it at all altered; for if it thus suffered it would 
be in the act of being destroyed. True. But if it is not 
altered, is it not also necessary for it to be not moved ? It is « 
necessary. But that, which in no respect is, we will say 
cannot stand still; for that which stands still ought to be in 
some (spot) ever the same? In the same;'^ for how not? 
[71.] Thus then let us say, that “not-being” at no time either 
stands or is moved. For it docs not. Moreover not any of 
things existing is present to it; for participating in any of 
things existing it would participate in “being.” It is evident 

u_u Such is evidently vhat the train of ideas demands. But in that 
case the Greek should be, oiic elvai ri uc jia/iiv airb, elvai ti irtis, not 
irOe o6k tXvat — tr&t tlvai. For irtiic, the inteiVogative, could not thus 
follow winpov, despite what Heindorf says about the double interrogative, 
ir5c r(, in Hipp. Maj. § 40. 

** Heindorf nos acutely restored the passage, where Stephens was at a 
lossand w too was Ficinus, who cons^uently omitted the repeated 
abtf : which does not however require the proposition inserted b^ Hein¬ 
dorf; for Stolbaum shows Iw nnmerous examples, that a preposition in 
the answer is to be supplied nom the one in the question. 

n Instead of roirov /urixov Svroe, Fioinus found ir Hjg MS', Ivrocrou 
furtxi^, as shown by his version, “ aliciyus existenUs—particepa** From 
whence Schleiermamer suggested rev forrodroe. But as two UBS. offer 
hrmc for ivros we may read 'roe rOv Svruv iiaiyo*', in oUusion to the 
nrSyfoveu'iinunediatmy preceding: where rev is due to one MS. Stol- 
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It lias therefore neither magnitude, nor smallness, nor equalit 7 .,^ 
It has not It has mo^ver neither similitude nor diversitj, 
either with respect to itself or to others. It appears not. 
What then, is it possible for it to have' the other things, if 
nothing must be present to it? It is not possible. To it 
then there are neither similars nor dissimilars, nor the same 
nor different. There are not • But what, will there be, re¬ 
specting a thing that is not, the term “at it,” or “to il^”** 
or “of this,” or “to this,” or “of another,” or “to another,” 
or “ formerly,” or “ hereafter,” or “ now,” or “ knowledge,” or 
“opinion,” or “perception,” or “discourse,” or “a name,” or 
any thing else belonging to things existing ? There will not. 

A not-one then is in this state. What state ? Not being 
seems to be in no state. In no state. 

But let us still (again)^ say, if “ one” is no^ what must 
“the others” suffer. Let ns say. Li a certain way “others” 
ftiust exist themselves; for, if “others” do not exist, there 
would be nothing®' said about “theothers.” True. But if theVe 
is the discourse about “the others,” “the others” will bo differ¬ 
ent : or do you not apply to the same thing the word “ other” 
andtheword “different?” I do. Butwe surely say that *®the 
“different” is different fjom “different,” and “the other” is 
other than “other ? ” Yea. To “ the others,” therefore, if there 
are about to be “others,” tJicre is something from which they 
will be “others.” It is necessaiy. But what would this be? 
For they will not be different from “ the one,” since it is not. 

bauni, however, prefers rovrov furixov rov ovroc. Ho sltonld have sug¬ 
gested roioirov furfxav rov ovroc. For the definito roirov rov ovroc 
oould hardly be referred, as be fancies, to the indefinite rt rwv ovroiv. 

** After iKuvip is inserted $ ri rl. But from the surrounding genitives 
and datives it is evident (hat no nominative could bo introduced here; 
and hence I have transl-ted as if the Greek were not ij rb rovro q ri 
robrov, but d rb roirov ^ rb roirtf, to which robrtf for rovrov in one 
MS. evidently loads. And even if a nominative were admissible, the in¬ 
definite n would not be, and still less the interrogative ri. 

Sinc« some of the best MSS. assign obtafiii to Aristotle, I have 
translated as if the Greek were, OCrwcddii'dv ode txn; Hwe; OitSvi^ 
hud ye oiSa/iii Ixov. Obbofi^. Fur thus the answers would be given, 

18 they always are, in the fewest possible words. 

* Ficinus, “ Bst ne iterum disputandum,’* which leads to d* aS for di}. 

Instead of Xlybiro sense and syntax require Xiyoird rt, • 

**—** Others may, but I cannot, understand all between the numerals. I 
mnld have understood the passage, had it been to this effect: “ The dif- 
erent is different ftom something, and the other is other than something.” 
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Th^ win not. They are different therefore from each other; 
for this uone remains to them, or to be different from no¬ 
thing. Bight. [ 72.3 According to multitudes therefore, each 
is diiforent from each other; for they cannot be different ac¬ 
cording to one, since ** one” is not. But each mass of them, 
as it appears, is infinite in multitude ^ even although one 
should lay hold of that which appears to be the least, ’*)ike a 
dream in sleep, many appear on a sudden, instead of one 
seeming to be; and*^ instead of the smallest, a quantity veiy 
great as compared with the fractions formed out of it. Most 
right. Masses of such Kind existing,® others will be mutually 
different from one another, if " others ” are, while “ one ” is 
not. Completely so. Will there not then be many masses, 
each appearing as one, but not being so, since “one” is not? 
There will. There will likewise appear to be a number 
of them, if each is one, while there are many. Entirely so. 
But the even and odd among them will appear® not truly, if 
“bne ” sh^l not exist. They will not. But likewise the small¬ 
est, as we have said,^ will seem to be in them. But this (the 
smallest) wUl appear to be many and®* great, as compared 
with each of the many and sm^ How not? And each 
mass will be imagined to be equal to many and small quanti¬ 
ties ; for it will not appear to change from a greater to a less 
quantity, before it seems to arrive pt something between 
them; and this would be a fancied notion of equality. It is 
likely. Will it not also (appear) to have a bound with respect 
to another mass, having itself, with respect to itself, neither a 
beginning, nor a middle, nor an end ? In what way? Because 

** Stalbanm says that ctvai ia governed by ivayKoiov understood. He 
should have suggested r& elvat; for thus ri tlvdt would be opposed to 
rovro, and both depend upon Xeimrai. h 

**—“ Although Heindorf justly objected to 8pap Iv he unjustly 
wished to omit ovap, misled by his copy of the version of Ficinus; which, 
he says, has simply “ velut in somno." But the ed. pr. has “ in somuo 
somnium.” He should have suggested tal, Saircp dvupirrovri rtp, i. e. 
** and like to a person dreaming.” The verb 6vstpurrtty is ibund seven 
times at least in Plato. 

* Heindorf correctly saw that tSyraiy has dropt out after Syrav. 

** Ficinus, “ videbitur;" from whence Thomson^ suggested ^avctrsit 
foiMaiyerat. 

" Heindorf prefers i^t^uv to faulv, for Ficinus has “ ut dictum Sst,” 
and there is an allusion to what ^d b^n stated a little above. 

** Instead of Plato wrote sal, as shown by the sentence following. 
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when a persoh takes hold 67 his intellect of some one of these, 
*'fas being one of these,]*® there will alwa 7 % pnor to tlie 
beginning, appear another beginning, and after the end an¬ 
other end will be left behind; but in the middle (there will 
be) other things more in the middle than the middle; but 
smaller, on account of their not being able to take hold of 
each one of them, since “ the one” is not. 'Ibis is most true. 
1^73.] But every thing which a person can lay hold of by his 
intellect, must, I think, be broken into small pieces; for a mass 
would be (ever)*® laid hold of (mentally) without a one. 
Entirely so. But is it not necessary for such a mass to 
appear to him, who beholds it at a distance and with a dull 
Bye, to be one; but to him who surveys it near and with an 
acute mind, will not each appear to be infinite in multitude, if 
it is deprived of " the one,” not existing. It is 'most neces- 
»ry. Thus then each of “ the others ” ought to appear in¬ 
finite and bounded, and one and many, if one does not exist, 
and “ the others” (besides)®* “the one” do exist. They ought. 
Will they then appear also to be similars and dissimilors? 
In what way ? Just as objects in a shaded picture appear 
ill to be one to a person standing at a distance, (they will 
leem) to suffer the same accident, and to be similar. En- 
;irely so. But to him, who approaches nearer, (they will 
ippear) to be many and different, and different from and dis- 
limilar to themselves, through the fancied notion of diversity, 
(t is BO. It is therefore necessary for the masses to appear 
o be similar and dissimilar to themselves and to each other. 
Entirely so. And to be the same with, and different from, 
sach other, and to touch and be apart®* from themselves, and 
le moved through all possible movements, and standing still 
ivery Where, and be^in the act of being and of destruction, 

**—** ,I cannot understand all within the brackets; nor could Ficinus, 
rho has omitted them. Heindorf says those words refer to dpxiir, iripac 
sloov. But if so, to what do airwv ri refer ? 

“ Ficinus, “Semper—excipitnr.*' He found therefore in his BIS., 
rhat three others oiler, dti XapPavoiro. 

*> The Greek is rdXXa ii ivbe, where I cannot discover on what ivic 
epends. Ficinus has “ sed alia pneter unum sunt,’* as if he bad found 
a his BIS. rdXX^ -It dXXa rov ivde. 

** Some one, as apiieois from Stalbaum’s note, wished to read 
avrSv Svrac, whjeh is absolutely requisite on account of the other par- 
tdples. So too in § 74, one would prefer oHi dwriptva o6Si xwp<c 
vra, where ivra is at present wanting. 

2 a 2 
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and ” neither of these, and all of this kind.’B which it wi 
easy for us to,go through, if, though one does not exist, ma 
do exist ? Most true. 

[ 74.3 Once more then, returning again to the beginnii 
let us say, ‘*If one is not,” but the things different 

the on^” what ought to happen. Let us say. ** The othei 
then are not one. How should they be ? Nor yet are tl 
many; for in many there would be one likewise. For 
none of these is one, all are nothing; so that there would 
not even many. True. One therefore not being in the othe 
the others are neither many nor one. They are not. 
do they appear to be either one or many. Why not? I 
cause “ the others ” have not in any way any communication 
all with any of the things which are not, nor is any one 
the non-existing present to “ the othersfor there is no par 
to non-beings. True. Neither therefore is there any opini 
about that, which is not in “the others,” nor any fancied notio 
nor. does that “ which is not,” become in any way the subject 
opinion applicable to “the others.”®^ It does not. If thei 
fore one does not exist, not any of “the others ” is conceived 
opinion to be one or many; for it is impossible to form 
opinion of many without one. It is impossible. If one thei 
fore does not exist, neither do “ the others ” exist; nor is o 
or many conceived by opinion. It seems not. Neither thei 
fore do similars or dissimilars exist. They do not. Nor t 
same nor different, nor things touching nor apart, “nor su 
others, as we have already discussed, as appearing themselves 

**—“ As there is nothing on which fttjSkrtpa koI irivra wov rA r 
avra can depend, Heindotf says he should hare expected to find hi 
wtirovOdrac. 

“ Heindorf justly ohjccta to pipoQ, which, meaning only “ a part,” 1 
no meaning here. Perhaps Plato wrote 06 S’ ii/ -p^p iptpie Ian, ” for thi 
is not a single atom." Slalbaum would read, with three modem MS 
oMk fApoe, “ for not even a part." But this does not get rid of t 
difficulty started by Heindorf. 

“ Instead of SoSaZtrai—iirb rOv dXXiuv, which could be said only of pi 
sons, Schleiermacher proposed ijrJ, adopted by Heindorf and Stalbau 

—“ In the words within the numerals I cannot discorcr an atom 
meaning; nor, it appears, could Picinus; whose version is, “ neque t 
liqua quotcimque in superioribus, tanquam quse ad alia spectate vulere 
tur, tenarravimus. Jam ad ipsa alia spectaret vel spectare videntur, unc 
si minime Mt.” Prom which 1 willingly leave to others to elicit what 
found in his MS., unless he supplied from his own head what he co 
ceived the sense to require. 
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of these there neither is any one, nor do “the others” appear,<-• 
if the one does not exist. True. If then we summarily 
say, that "if one is not, nothing is,” shall we not righUy 
say? Entirely so. Let both this then be asserted by us, 
and this also, as is reasonable, that whether one is or is not, 
both itself, and the others, are, with respect to themselves, and 
to each other, all things entii^y, and are not, and appear to 
he, and do not appear. It is most true. 




INTRODUCTION TO THE BANQUET. 


lir the beauty of a dialogue of Plato is to be estimated by the 
number of separate Editions to which it has given rise, and by the 
quantity of Annotations yritten upon it, the Banquet would be 
fairly deemed to be second only to the Phasdo, if not superior to it. 
For during the last seventy-four years it has been edited by Fischer, 
Wolf, Ast, Sommer, Dindorf, Rcynders, Kiickert, Uommel, twice by 
Stalbaum and the triumvirate of the Scholars 'at Zurich; and it 
has been commented upon by Wyttenbacb, Schiitz, Bast, lleusde, 
Thiersch, Orelli, Creuzer, and Yoegclin: and to these must be added 
the pamphlets of Hartmann and C. F. Hermann, (of which I know 
nothing but the titles,) together with the Academical Dissertations of 
different Professors and embryo Critics in Germany, and the articles 
written in various periodicals of that country, devoted wholly or in 
part to classical literature. 

jS'or is this all; for during the same period the dialogue has been 
translated twice into English, thrice into German, and once into 
French, But even here it has been the misfortune of the philoso¬ 
pher to have his ideas travestied, rather than transferred to modem 
tongues. Such at least is the case in the miscalled versions of Sjfden- 
ham and Shelley; the latter of whom has never looked beyond the 
Latin of Ficinus, reprinted byBekkerfrom the original edition; 
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while the fonner, disdaining to follow as closely a ge^etally foithlhl 
' gnide, ha8|;iren a paraphrase rather than a trahslation; a^ this to 
ancih an extent, that more than a third of what he has put down is 
the mere coinage of his own brain, and not a Testige of it u to lie 
found in the original Greek. 

Nor is it amongst the moderns alone that this dialogne has met 
with a marked attention. For it seems to have been no less a fa- 
Tourite with the Moral Philosophers of the Fagan world, and the 
Fathers of the Christian Churdh, and of those too, who, like the Neo- 
Flatonists, occupied the neutral ground between the rising and 
decaying forms of faith. Of this the edition of Beynders afibrds 
abundant proof; who has either collected himself, or found in the 
notes of Wyttenbach, perhaps all the references to this dialogue to 
be met with in the aeries of authors alluded to; and after their 
united labours in this field, a very scanty gleam'ng has been left, I 
suspect, for such as may be disposed to go over the same ground. 
Far dififerenl, however, is the case as regards the verbal difficulties 
of the text. For there, after all the labours of the learned, I have 
found not a little to exercise my own ingenuity; and where I have 
failed, others will, 1 hope, be led to try their hands; for it is only by 
such continued efibrts that we can expect to recover what has been 
lost, or to correct what has become corrupted, in one of the most 
fanciful, and, despite a portion of its matter, happily abhorrent ftom 
our finer feelings, one of the most beautiful dialogues of Plato. 

With regard to the object which Plato had in view in writing the 
Banquet, they who are desirous of seeing the conflicting and equally 
untenable notions of some of the scholars of Germany, must turn to 
Stalbaum’s Prolegomena, p. 35—39, where they will find a sensible 
rejection of the theory of Schleiermacher; who with a perversity of 
judgment for which it is difficult to account, considered the Banquet 
as being closely connected with the Sophih and Statannan, with 
which it has not an atom in conunon, instead of being rather a com¬ 
panion to the Plucdrus, but written if not in a more chaste, at least 
a more chastened, style, than that misunderstood rhapsody. 



FHE BANQUET, 

OB, ON LOVE. 


FEBSONS OF THE HIALOOHE. 


▲FOLLODOBtrS, FBIBND OP APOLLODOBTTS, OLAITCO, 
ABI8TODBMUS, 80CBATES, AGATHO, PAU8ANIAS, 
ABI8TOPHANBS, BBTXIMACHUS, PHiBDBUS, 
DIOTIMA, ALCIBIADBS. 


APOEI^DOBUS. 

[1.] 1 RBSPECTmG the matters, about which you are inquir¬ 
ing,' I think myself to be not unprepared. For I happened 
yesterday to be coming up to the city from my house at Fha- 
iSrus i* when one of my acquaintances, who was behind, see¬ 
ing me at distance, called out to me; and playing upon my 
name, said, at the same time, Hollo!* Apollodoms, you Fha- 
lerean,* wiU you not stop ? Upon which I stopped, and waited 

>—> As nothing is stated at the commencement of the dialogue respect¬ 
ing the persons addressed, one would be inclined to beUere that something 
has been lost. ^ 

* PhalEms was a sea-port about twenty stadia or two miles from Athens. 

* On this use of oiroe, see Kiihner, Gr. Gr. { 476, a. 

* The play in the word <taXi|p(Ec, Ast would explain by an allusion to 
the word 4^apic, or <taXi|p2c, which was the name of an agnatic bird 
with a bald pate, in Greek ^oXoepde, and was here said in reference to 
the baldness of Apollodoms. Outer interpretations are to be found in 
.Stalbaum’s note. Plato wrote, I suspect, & 4aXdplc. Por the Schol. on 
Aristopt.'’Opv. 565, says, i ^aXijpcc opviov itrrl XifivaZoy iirpeirie' 
lexiipunes oi xApd rdv f£KKov : where we must eridently read—^ppewfe 

nothing oonnected with the ^dXXbc could bo cEirptwic* 
A similar pun was made upon Alcibiades, as diown bv Hesychius, ‘Bwl 
•oXgylev' riy 'AXc(/3(ddqv fiialy6 'hpurrapxoc (read ’ApiarofiytK} lyri 
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fpr him. He then said, ApoUodoras, I was just z\pw looking 
fifter you, being desirous of hearing fuUy about the meeting 
between Agatho, and Socrates, and Alcibiades, and the rest 
who were present at the supp^, which took place then, when 
there were** some speeches on the subject of love. For another 
person narrated a part,^ having heard it from Fhcenix, the 
son of Philip; wd he said that you knew (all): but that he 
liad it not in his power to state any thing clearly. Do you 
then tell me; for you have the best right to narrate the con¬ 
versation of your friend. But first, said he, tell me, were you 
present yourself at the meeting or not?—It appears, said I, 
that your informant has by no means given you a clear ac¬ 
count, if you suppose that the meeting, about which you are 
asking, took place recently, so that I could be present at it. 
—I (thought so), said he.—How, Glauco, (could it be,) said I ? 
—Know you no^ that Agatho has not sojourned here fbr many 
years whereas, since I first passed my time with Socrates, and 
made it my care each day to know what he said and did, it is 
not yet three years. Before that time, running about wherever 
chance led me, and fancying 1 was doing something, I was 
more wretched than any being whatever, and not less so than 
you -are now in thinking that you' must do every thing rather 

taXt/viov vcyivqtrOai m&vro>v rrapA i>a\^ra' kw' dvataxwrif yip 6 
taXt/c- The bird was a species of water-wagtail, in Greek mimirvylf, 
appli^, in a similar manner, to a lascivious person. Opportunely then 
has Hesychius, upvts Xifivatoe, card rb ^aXtie (read tbdXqroc) 

itpuanvoy Kai ivSpeiov. Of Iho names of birds, Ihiu given to persons 
at Athens, Aristophanes has given a list in 'Opi'. 1288—1298. 

* I have translated us if the Greek were (ftawvSIirOai rijv—iwomrlav 

— r&v Tort - 8t« wipi t&v ipuTtKuv Xiyot revte ^trav —and not rfiv 

Tort —irtpl rSv Ipuntuv Xbyuv, rivtc ijaav. For the ivvovaia was not 
Wfpi rah' ipuiriKuv XSyuv. The Xoyoi took place merely accidentally at 
the banquet. Moreover, r6n evidently requires jts correlative 8r(, which 
I have inserted before wtpi. Lastly, as there were no X6yot called espe¬ 
cially Ipurwoi. by raiv Ipurauv are meant “ things relating to love.” 

* Since sumo MSS. read diqyctro rt, others titiyilrai, Plato doubtless 
wrote ittfYUTi n, and instead of cal, which has no meaning here, wav, to 
balance n. 

' According to Bitschel, Do Agathonis Vita, p. 19, quoted by Stalbaum, 
Agatho retired to the court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, not later than 
01.93.1; but not, I suspect, os the Scholiast, on Aristoph. Barp. 85, says, 
.with tlip view of enjoying the luxurious liviug to he fuiLd there, but of 
Bteeting with his inend Euripides, who bad been invited thither by Ar- 
chelana; whose countrymen thooi^t more hi^y, than did the Atheniana, 
of the tuents of the dramatist. 
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than pbiloaopliize.—Do notscpfi^ said he, but tell me when the 
meeting took place.—‘When we were still children, Aiid 1, it w& 
that Agatlio won the prize* with the first tragedy, and the day 
after that in which he and his performers in the Chorus had 
made the sacrifice for his victory.—It is then, said he, a long 
time since, it seems; but who was the lelatcr ? Was it 8ocrates 
himsdlf ?—Not Socrates, by Zeae, replied I ;.but he who told 
it to Phoenix. It was one Aristodcnius,* a Cydathenoean, a 
man of small size, and who always went without sandals.'* He 
was present at the meeting, being, it seems to me, an admirer, 
the greatest amongst, those then living, of Socrates. Never¬ 
theless, I inquired of Socrates himself about some of the 
things I had heard from him (Aristodemus); and he (So¬ 
crates) confessed to all he had reported.—Why then, said he, 
(Glauco,) do not you tell me ? The road to the city is very 
convenient for persons, as they walk along, to speak and hear.'' 
Fro(!ceding in this way we Entered into conversation together, 
so that I am now, as I said at the commencement, not quite un¬ 
prepared. If then I must relate these matters (over again) to 
you, I must do so.** Besides, for in other respect^ when I am 
either making myself, or hearing from others, any discourse on 
philosophy, I feel, intlependcnt of considering myself bene¬ 
fited, a delight beyond all bounds. But when (I hear) some 
other conversation, and especially yours, who are wealthy, 
and engaged in money-making, I feel a weariness myself, 
and pity for you my friends, who fancy you are doing some¬ 
thing, while you are in fact doing nothing. But perhaps, on 
the other hand, you consider' me possessed with an evil genius; 
and I think that you think correctly. 1 do not however think 
so of you; but I know it full well. 

* It was at the festival of the Lcnca, celebrated in Ol. 90. 4, says 
Athenteus, v. p. 217, that Agatho obtained the first prize. 

■ Xenophon, in Mem. Suer. i. 4. 2, informs us, that Aristpdemus was 
sumomed “ the Little,” and 4hat he was an atheist, until he was taught 
better by Socrates. 

>* This was done in imitation of his master, Socrates. 

't There is an allusion to the fact of persona walking along a road and 
entering into conversation in Pseudo-Babr. Fab., which I have restored, 
what no one hise has been able to do, in The Surplice, No. 37,1^16. 

t* Ficinus has, "Quod si iterum vobis recenscri hate vultis, itenun 
rKonaebo,” as if he had found in his MS. U oSv itl sal vfiiv dtqyqsroeOa;. 
aMigraSra, oSrw xpn 
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[2.] Friend. You are al^TS the same man, Apollodona, 
^er railing at yourself and others, and yon seem to me ns 
If yon really thought all men, commencing from yourself, to 
be^ with the exception of Socrates,-miserable. Now, from 
whence you acquired the surname of a madman,^’ 1 know 
not;** for in your discourses, you are ever in such a mood, 
and are savage against yourself** and all others, Socrates ex¬ 
cepted. 

. ApoL And is it,** Iny dearest friend, evident then that 
by so thinking of myself, and you, I am mad and talk at 
random?'^ 

- Friend. It is not worth while, ApoUodorus, to dispute 
about this now. But as to what wo have requested, do not 
do otherwise, but tell ns what the speeches were. 

Apol. The speeches then were of some such kind as this. 
But I will rather endeavour to relate, as he (Aristodemus) re¬ 
lated to me (all) ** from the beginftng. 

For he told me that Socrates, having washed himself and put 
on his slippers, which he was wont to do very seldom,*® met 
him; and that he asked him, whither he was going, after he had 
made himself so smart; when Socrates told him, he was going 
to Agatho’s to supper; for yesterday (said he) at the sacri- 

** Auollodoras was not really mad, but only as violent as a madman in 
all he did and said. For such is the meaning of pavicAf, as shown by 
Stalbaum. 

The sense requires, what Bast was the first to remark, “ I know 
very well," in Greek, <5 k&toiS’ iyuyt. 

“ Hommol quotes opportunely irom Plautus, “ Non sanus satis, Me- 
luechmc, qui nunc ipsus maledicas tibi." 

** .Stalbaum says that ApoUodorus ironically confesses himself to be 
mad. But in what word, or words, the irony is to be found, he does not 
deign to tell us. The sentence is interrogative, as rrmarked by Hommel, 
whom Stalbaum should have followed. 

ir On the use oteapavaitv, see my note in Alsch. Prom. 1092, where, 
in illustration of my restoration of a fragment of .^schylus—£2 d* oSv 
eefier^c; Mq dXXd irapaitalu xfhvv—should have referred to l^ilus 
and Cressido, iii. 2; " Nell, he is full of harmony. No truly, lady, no; 
Rude, in good soothe; in good soothe, very rudel" 

** Here again one would prefer wSv to Kai. On the confusion in ml and 
wnt, see Poison, Orest. 614. 

.** Despite this assertion, we are told by .£lian, in Var. Hist. iv. 18, 
that Socrates was accused of being nice about his personal appearance. 
And so peihaps he w^ as comparm with some of the phUosopnersi Who, 
in the language of Ariatophanes, ** were for w years nnwaaoM.” 
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flee for the.victoiy, I avoided him, for fear of the crowd; but 
agreed to be. with him to-daj. 1 have therefore rifade mysei/ 
. smart to go to a handsome man in a handsome mwner.^ But 
how, said he, Aristodemus, have you the disposition to he 
willing to gd with me,^^ uninvited, to a supper?—^Amd I re¬ 
plied, said (Aristodemus), that I will do as you may command. 
—Follow me then, said (Socrates), that we may by a change 
pervert the proverb,^ that 

To tho feasts of the good will go 
The good of their own accord. 

Homer, however, nearly seems to have not merely perverted 
the proverb, but to have done violence to it. For after de¬ 
scribing Agamemnon as pre-eminently good in the aflairs of 
war, and Menelaus as “a soft-hearted spearman,”(in IX. P. 588,) 
yet, when Agamemnon had made a sacrifice and was feasting, 
he has introduced (in IX. B. 408) Menelaus as coming to the 
feast uninvited, an inferior man to the banquet of his betters. 
On hearing this, said (Aristodemus), Perhaps I too shall run 
a risk, not Socrates, as you say, but as in Homer, if I, a person 
of no ports, go to the banquet of a clever man uninvited. 
Will you then make an apology for bringing me ? for, as to 
myse^, I will not confess that 1 came uninvited, but invited 
by you. 

“ •» We two together going will consult, 

Tho one for the other,” •* what we hare to say, 

" Stalbaum conceives, with Hermann and Rost, tliat cv’ lo* could follow 
heaAXw7rurd/ii|v, contrary to the canon of Dawes. Had he looked to the 

hv 

readings of the MSS. he would hare seen that two offer icdKS, which leads 
to KaXwc toi/u Trapi KaXbv KciKoi/itvot, a verse probably of Euripides. * 
At all events Socrates, who was as ugly as Silenus, would scarcely speak 
of himself as a handsome man, although he might speak of his doing a 
thing in a handsome mpnner. 

** In lieu of dv Uvai —which could not follow ISiXciv, common sense 
manifestly points to 3jt‘ livai —a fact that has escaped the notice of every 
editor, despite the subsequent Zdv r< Si’ ipxopivu. 

® The proverb was originally, as stated by the Scholiast, AirSuarot S’ 
AyaOol dciXwv iwi Sairac Zuet, i. e, “ To the feasts of the cowordwill go 
the bravo of their own accord,” and was applied to Hercules when he ap- 
|)eaTed before Ceyx, as the latter was enjoying a feast. It is alluded to 
in u fragment of Bacchylid^, and of Cratinus and Eupolis, quoted re¬ 
spectively by .ithennins and tM Scholiast here. . 

**—*• In the words within the numerals, Siv ri Si’ Ipxo/uvni irpS d 
rev PovTuvoSiuOa, there is an allusion to Homer, IX. K. 224, Sii> n Si’ 
ipxopdvw tal n rpS o rev ivitinv. From whence, strange to say, Fischer 
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Implied (Socrates). But com^ let Us be going. ,[8.] After 
ttonversin^a little in this way, he' said, on they went But 
on the way, Socrates, attending to something in his own mind, 
was left behind in the walk; and that he, (Socrates,) bade 
him, (Aristodemus,) who was waiting, to go on; but that when 
he arrived at Agatho’s dwelling he found the door open, and 
there^ he said, happened a ludicrous incident. For a servant 
ftom within, straightway meeting him, led him to where the rest 
were reclining (at the table); and that Agatho, on seeing him, 
said immediately, Aristodemus, you are come very opportunely 
to sup with us; but if you are come for any other purpose, de¬ 
fer it to another time; for (know that) I was looking about for 
you yesterday, that I might invite you, but 1 could not see 
you. But how are you not bringing Socrates to us ?—And I, 
turning round, said he, saw no where Socrates following me. 
I stated however that I had come with Socrates, having been 
invited hither by him to supper.—Yon did well, said Agatho; 
but where is he himself ?—He was coming behind me just now, 
said I; and I too wonder where he can be.—Boy, said Agatho 
to one of his servants, will you not make inquiry for Socrates, 
and bring him in ? butdoyon, Aristodemus, said he, raclino near 
Eryximachus. ®‘And he said that a,^servant washed him,** 
that he might take his place upon the couch; but that some other 
of the servants came and brought word, that this*'’ Socrates 
had withdrawn himself, and was standing in the porch of a 

was the first to correct ^ rov for iSov, found in all the MSS., and in the 
version of Ficiuus, “ in ipso itincre,” and still more strangely Wytteii- 
bach, in Bibliotb. Crit. i. p. 117, rejected the only successful restoration 
mode by Fischer in the whole of Plato. 

**—^ The old edd. have, Kal Ifik r6v ?va woo 

caroieiotro: out of which Ficinus was unnblo to make the least sense; 
and hence he has given, what Uic train of ideas seamed to require, ** Hens 
tu, dato huic manibus oquam, ut Jam sedeat.” Stephens however was the 
first to suggest that s lay hid here; from whence Boat, in Specimen Critic, 
p. 10, was led to t fAv, adopted by Bekk., Ast., Stolb. But in the first place, 
although of and ol are frequently found in pure Attic Greek, 2 never is, 
except in two doubtful passages, one in § 4, and the other in Bep. i. p. 327, 
A. Secondly, the article could not be thus introduced before iralta. And, 
lastly, it is in vmn to say with Stalbanm that woo, omitted in the majority 
of MSS., owes its OTigin to iva Sirov, found in five MSS., as if Sirov would 
be employed to explain W. There is some deep-seat^rdisorder here, 
which 1 could perhaps by a bold coujecturo cure. 

. ** Instead of of roc> Pmto evidently wrote aSrie t and so Ficinne fbund 
in his MS., as shown by his version, ** Socratem ipsum.** 
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neighbouring house; and when I called, to him,*^ (said the 
boy,) he refused to come in.—Absurd! said (.^atho), wiH 
you not call him ?. and do not leave him there.—But (Aristo- 
demus) told me, that he said,'By no means; hut let him alone; ' 
.for he had such a habit of withdrawing himself. He some¬ 
times stands still, said he, wherever lie may happen to be. He 
will be here presently, as I guess. Do not then disturb him, 
but let him alone. Hay then, if you think it best, said 
(Agatho), so we must do. But, slaves, said he, prepare the 
least for iis the rest. By all means” put before us what you 
like; since there is nobody to superintend—an act which I 
never do myself. Conceiving then myself and the rest here 
to be invit^ by yon to supper, entertain us so that we may 
commend you.—[4.] After this, hfe said, they went to supper; 
but Socrates had not come in. Agatho, therefore, gave fre¬ 
quent orders to send for Socrates; “ but he (Aristodemus) 
would not permit it. That he (Socrates) therefore came, hav¬ 
ing waited as usual, a not long time,^ but at furthest, when 
they were in the middle of supper. Agatho then, who hap- 

** Stalbanm, strange to say, still sticks to KafioS, found it seems in not 
a single MS., and which is intelligihle only by inserting, ns Sydenham 
has done, the words “ said the boy." The MSS. vary between rai od 
and Kal aoS, Hence PlAo wrote, I suspect, Kai rov KaXovvros, i. e. 

" and on some one colling.' 

1 Thiersch, justly offended with irAvruc, wished to read iartan 
wdvrag, with two MSS.; and so Uynders and liiickerl. Stalbanm at¬ 
tempts to defend travnae by passages not in point. Plato wrote, I 'sus¬ 
pect, iartan mtv&vraf trapariOir’ oBv —. For thus, by the mention of 
hunger, the slaves would know that they wero to place on abundance on 
the table. 

" — ■ Hero Stalbanm was the fl«t to introduce i Si oBk lav,.found in' 
three MSS., in lieu of airim Si oBk lav in some, or riv Si oBk lav in 
others, or 6 Si oia lav, adopted by Bekker, from four MSS. Ficintis 
has evidenUy abridged^c whole passage, either because there was some¬ 
thing wanting in his MS., or because he could not make out the syntax. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, airSv Si oBk AveXvat, i. c. “ but that Socrates did 
not give in," and ^cuv S' airSv ov, rroXiv xpdvov, sic tlAiOti, Starpi- 
tlmvra, L e. " and that he now came not, having wasted, os he was wont, 
some considerable time." This would bo at least intelligible, which the 
Greek at present is not. Bekker, however, would in lieu of i' read i, 
which is said to be an obsolete form of the nominative of the reciprocal 
pronoun oS s nor has he felt tho least repugnance tode&le the pure Greek 
of Plato in a ^7ay to satisfy Donaldson indeed in The New Cra^lus, p. 
171, but nobudy e'lse, that I have heard of. For the smallest particle of 
common sense sfuuld enable any one to see that a reciprocal pronoun 
could not have a nominative. 
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pened to be Mag on the couch at the lower (end pf the table' 
lalone, saidy Come hither, Socrates, and lay yours^ down bji 
me: in order ^that, by touehing you," I may enjoy that wise 
thought, which has occurred to you in the porch. For it is 
plain that you have found out and possess it; for you would not 
have previously stood aloof.*®-i-Socrates then, sitting down, 
observed. It would be well, Agatho, if wisdom were a thing 
of such a kind, as to flow from the party filled with it, to the 
one who is less so, when they touch each other; like water 
in vessels running by means of a thread of wooP* from the 
fuller vessel into the emptier. For if vrisdom were in this 
state, I should value" highly a reclining near you. For I 
. think I should be filled by you with wisdom abundant and 
beautiful. For mine would be mean and questionable, being 
as it were a dream. But yours is brilliant^ and has a great 

••—•» As the words AirrS/uvos aov are omitted in what arc called the 
four best MSS., they arc considered an interpolation by Hommel. It is 
certainly difficult to understand how Agatho could better eqjoy the wisdom 
of Socrates by touching him than by not touching. 

** The Greek is oi yip &v irpoairiartic, which Ficinus renders “ Alio* 
quin non tarn diu restitisses.” But he thus lost sight of the doubled pre¬ 
positions, wpo and awo. Sydenham has, “ For otherwise you would never 
nave desisted from your pursuit." Shelley, “ You would not have de¬ 
parted till you had discovered and secured it." And so Stalbanm; who says 
that we must supply il nA eSpeg abri, alter irpoavkartis. The sense evi¬ 
dently required is, " You would not have stood apart in a state of doubt 
in Greek, ob yAp Av Airopiiaas diriorve. 

De Gcel, in Bibliothcc. Grit. Nov. t. ii. p. 274, was the first to ex¬ 
plain the allusion in the words, SiA rov iplov, by showing that if a thread 
of wool be so placed, that one cud of it is in a glass full of water, and the 
other in an empty one, the water will by a kind of capillary attraction 
rise from the fiiller vessel and fall into the emptier one, until the quantity 
in each is equal. The same idea seems to have presented itself to Shelley, 
who thus translates the passage, “ Like the water in two chalices, which 
will flow through a flock of wool from the fuller into the emptier, until 
both are equal." But De Gcel failed to remofic, that os dia rov Ipiov 
could not be found in correct Greek, Plato probably wrote did Xiviov 
Iplov, or even without did, if to this passage is to bo referred the gi. in 
Hesych. Aivfai i^iw. With regard to the preceding sentence, it is alluded 
to by Plutarch, in Sympos. ii. p. 818, E., Homp tv wX^povc viXixog tig 
Ktv^v Airoppofi rig yiyvtrai. ' 

*■ As the three so-called best MSS. read ri/uS/isv, Stalbanm sug>- 
gested ri/iS piv, observing that the apodosis of the sentence might be 
understood. But after the preceding sf oCraic thuv could be no 
npodosb, and even if there could, ^t in correct Greek ri/tSoSot, not 
rifiiv, means " to set a value." Correctly then does he add that “.there 
is nb^ of file alteration." 
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(hope for an)** increase aince already it has shontf out from 
you so Tehemently, and became conspicuous the day befon 
yesterday, in the presence of more than thirty thousand*’ 
Greeks, its witnesses. - You are saucy, Socrates, said Agatha 
But I and you will shortly afterwards try the question touch* 
ing our wisdom, and Bacchus shall decide the cause, but foi 
the present turn yourself to the sapper. Upon this he told me 
that Socrates r«:lined himself, and took his sapper, and so did 
the rest, and that they made Ubations, **and sung the praises 
of the god, and (after performing) the othor rite^** tl^ 
tamed themselves to drinking; when Pausanias,** he sai^ 
opened the conversation thus:— 

Well then, gentlemen, mid he, after what fashion shall we 
drink the easiest (and best) ?** For my part, I confess to you 
that I really feel myself not very well from yesterday's de- 


" Although iroXX^v iiriionv Ix^vaa would mean “ having made a 
great progress,*' yot such an idea would be inapplicable in the case of 
Agatho, whose early success gave the promise of future progress. Hence 
Plato wrote, I suspect, woXX^ iXirlo if ttrltoaiv f^owa, for iXjrid* ig 
might easily have dropt out before isrtJooiv. Hence, too, we can under* 
stand the origin of liriratnv, found in the margin of a Vienna MS. 

** This number is mentii^ed not without reason. _ For Aristophanes 
wys in ‘BkkX. 11-^, there were more than 30,000 citizens: and so does 
Herodotus in v. 99; and ACsefaines in IIcpl Hapowp. p. 316, that there 
irere just as many disreputable persons, as Ucmosttiones at Athens. 
The number would hare been increased, had not .^^tho’s victory been 
pdned at the Leniea, the dramatic festival, at which Athenians alone 
vere present, as we learn from Aristoph. ’Ax- 478, Airoi ydp Ivjtkv, 
vl rt Ativalff ’W* dyaiv, Kovvailivot irapeunv, 

•* — »* The Greek is cal dmvrae rdv aeop sot rd dXXa rd vofuHiuva. 
)nt as there is nothing to tell what god is here alluded to, and nothing 
D govern rd dXXa rd voiuiSiava, opportunely has Athengeu8,in v. p. 179, 
}., Smp Kal nXdrwv fv\&iriru xard rd ‘Sv/tirSmof /urd to 
'ntrvnotu tneovidg ri woiqeni zai rbv 8ibv wauvitravrag roig vo- 
iSofiivoig yipavi. From whence it is easy to see that Plato wroto'-^col 
6v OtOv iraiavlmvrag Kal Xtiaavrag rd dXXa rd ro/u(dptva—i. e. 
hymning with a poan the god (Apollo), and paying Ae other rites.*’ 
'or thus Xbaavrag rd dXXa rd po/uHS/uva would be similar to 0toi£-^ 
d dXXa trdvra rd voaiSS/uva — -tiaaoptv, in Pseudo-Platon. Alcibiod. iL 
. IM, B., and waavlaavrtg vrith Ivirdvavro Kal Izraubavavin Xenoph. 


ympos. u. 1. 

** On this Pausanias, who was a lover of Agatho, see Protagor. p. 315, 
1. { 18. • ^ - 
*X The old edd. Ijtiara. The MSS. ^fora. Ficinus unites both— 
levitis auaviusque.** Perhaps Plato wrote here dg (for so two MSS.) 
fora "at dptora. 

vox. III. * * 
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^auch, and I hare need of eome respite, and so J think tl 
most 70 a have; for jbu were here yesterday. Consid 
then in what way we may drink the easiest.®—^Aristophanes 
then sud. You speak however® well, Pausanias, on tlds poii 
that we should by all means procure for ourselves an eai 
method in our drinking. For I am one .of those, who we 
thorouglily drenched yesterday.—^Upon hearing this, Erys 
maohus,** the son of Acumtous, said. Both of you say wel 
but I want to hear from one of you, how does Agatho be 
up with strength in drinking.—I am by no means very stron 
said (Agatho).—^It would be a god-sen^ said Eryximachus, f 
us, both myself, and Aristodemus, and Phtedrus,® and the 
here, if you, the stouter men at the bottle, have on the prese 
occasion flinched. For we are at all times weak. &)crat 
indeed I put out of the account; for he is all-sufficient < 
both points,® so that it matters not to him, whichsoever i 
may do. Since then none of the persons present seem i 
dined to drink much wine, 1 may be perhaps the less d; 
agreeably if I tell the truth about getting drunk. For frc 
the physician’s art, I conceive that this has become a matt 
quite evident to myself, that drunkenness is for men a ve 
bad thing; and I would neither willingly myself ^be willi: 
to drink far on,® nor advise any other person (to do s< 
especially when still suflcring with a head-ache from the nig 
before.—As for me, said Phtedrus of Myrrhinous,® taki 
up the discourse, I am accustomed to attend to you in otl 

The repetition of ag pfara is father jejune. Ficinus has “ lev 
saluhriusque." 

* This was the Comic poet; as shown by { 43, where is quotec 
verse from ti$6. 361. 

** Instead of rovro pkvroi fd Xkytig, where Stalbaiim vainly attempts 
defend ukvroi by passages not in poin^ one would prefer ToSr' iptiv 
vovv, to XtyccE* For thus ipuv vovv is found without card, similai 
yviptiv y’ in Aristoph. ’Kkk\. 349, (372,) Elp, 232. 

u On this Kryximachus, see Protagor. p. 315, C. { 18. 

** This Pheedrus rave tlie name to Plato’s earliest DialogM. 

** In lieu of xal ap^Tipa, where koI is unintelligible, Ficinus for 
cor' Ap^inpa, as shown by his version, "ad utrumque,"—e. “ to dii 
or not." 

4 *—^44 By HQ process could iitttv tlvat — IBiX^aatfu he thus Jbund in 1 
sentlnce; nor could ir6ppu bo united to iOAriaaipx or ruXv. There 
some' error here. Which 1 conld correct, satis^torily to myself, but. 
so'perhaps to others. 

* Myrrhinous was a parish belonging to the Fandion tribe at Athei 
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respects, and in whatever yon saj about the ph^oian’s art^, 
and so would the rest here^ if they are well-advised.^—[6.] 
On heariug this, they all agreed not to make the present 
meeting a debauch; but to drink thus" as they pleased.— 
Since then this has been decreed, said Uryximachus, that we 
are to drink as each one pleases, and that there is to be no 
compulsion, the next thing I have to propose is, to let the 
flute-playing damsel, who has just come in, go away and play 
to herself, or, if she pleases, to the women within; but for 
ns to mix with each other to-day in conversation: and on 
what kind of conversation I am willing, if you wish it, to 
explain.—^This, they all said, they wished, and hade him ex¬ 
plain accordingly. 

Hereupon Eryximachus said. The commencement then of 
my speech is in the style of the Melanippe of Euripides, 

The talc I hare to tell is not my own," 

but from Fhsedrus here. For Fhsedrus is on every occasion 
saying to me, vrith an air of indignation. Is it not a shocking 
thing, says he, Eryximachus, for hymns and paeans to be made 
by poets in honour of some other deities; and yet not one 
amongst so many poet»wbo have been bom," has ever com¬ 
posed a panegyric upon Love, who is a deity of such an age^" 
and of such a power ? But if, on the other band, you are 
wUling to look carefully into tlie utilitarian*^* sophists, (you 

" I hare translated as if the Greek wore vSv i' &v, tl li Pov\e6oivro,. 
Kol ol XoMToi : where &v is due to eight MSS., si to Orelli on Isocrat. 
Uspi 'Avndoif, p. 32, ti to Bast, Bpist. Grit. p. 13, and to jdovXsdotvro I 
hare been led by dv tS PovXtiuvrm, the conjecture of 'Winckelmann on 
Euthydem. p. 14U. The old edd. hare vvv 3* ai s3 jSedXovrai. Ficinns, 
“ nunc similiter modo cieteri quo^uo consontiant." 

V Stolbaum asserts that o&ruc is spoken ttucruc&e. But how any one 
could by any gesture diow that each of the party was to drink as he 
liked, he does not, nor could he, explain. Plato wrote aimte, “ of his 
own will." See my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 141. 

" llie whole verse, of which Plato has quoted only the first half, was 
06k iftbe 6 uv9ae *aXX* i/iqc jtqrpic wdpa, as shown by Dionys. Hal. t. 
ii. p. 58 and 103. Otherwise one might have elicited 06k l/tot 6 fiv06t 
Ivrtv, 8v filXXu Xivstv, as Sydenham partly suggested. 

** The itttrodnption of yefovbnuv u duo to the notion that " Poeta 
nascitur, non fit '*— * 

** This is said wi*h reference to the fiction of Cupid being a Child and 
a god at,the same time. 

*■ This is the exact 


rendering of xj1^o6e: for the Sophists in the 
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Srill ^nd tkat some)** have composed encomiums nn prose on 
Heroulesi and other persons, ^ the best of them, Pi^icus,** 
has done. This, however, is the less wonderful.** But I 
have lately met with a little book, by a wise man, in which 
salt has a wondrous praise for its utility; and upon many 
other things of such a kind you may see encomiums." 

time of Plato were, like the Pantologists of tho present day, constantly 
directing public attention to what was useful in a pecuniary view, and 
laughing down every other pursuit of a more intellectual character. 
See my article “ On ue New School of Superficial Pantology,'* in The 
Chunm of England Quarterly Review, vol. L p. 446—474. 

** For the preservation of supf/mic wo are indebted to Ficinus, who 
haa '* Atoui, si vis queerere, invenics profecto Sophistas disertos—laud* 
asse.” Hence I suspect that ctSpotc nvac &v has dropt out after 
rdc—for ^ and ip are easily confounded in MSS., os shown by Schow on 
Hesych., where m Alv6v the MS. has for rq/upov. Stubaum says 

that Ivyyo&ptiv is governed by dctvdv. But ho adds, as if half ashamed of 
the absurdity, that Ficinus has “ invenies sophistas—laudasse,** and seems 
to have read in his MS. ivpqo'ctc— ^ayypAipiiv, with airo^e imderatood. 

** Plato alludes to the dissertation of Frodicus, entitled 'Qpai, so much 
admired, as we leom from Philostratus in his Lives of the Sophists, and 
from Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates. The allegorical story of tiie 
Judgment of Hercules is related by the last-mentioned writer, although, 
as he tells us himself, not in the pompous words of the original author, 
but in his own more simple style. S. ** 

** In defence of Ktxl after /taWov, to which Bast and Thiersch objected, 
and which is omitted by two MSS., Stalbaum has produced, as usual, pas¬ 
sages not in point. ‘ 

** Tsetses in Chiliad, ii. 385, and Erasmus in the commencement of 
his " Stultitioi Laus," and in the letter to Sir Thomas More prefixed to 
it, has given a list of similar treatises; to some of-which Wolf has alluded 
in his Proldgomen. p. xxxv. to tho Leptinean oration of Demosthenes; 
and Wyttenboch on Plutarch Moral, t. i. p. 385, ed. Lips., and to the 
authors quoted by both, may be added Pseudo-Demetr. Iltpl 'Spfuiy, { 
, 17/2. Fronto's Encomium on Smoke and Dust, and Carelessness, pub-; 
published by Mali, who, in p. 361, refers to the praise of Poverty in Xeno¬ 
phon's Banquet, iv. 29, and to that .of the Gnat,1by Dio Chrysostom, who 
likewise wrote the praise of a parrot, as stated by Synesius; while 
Fronto, in p. 41, alludes to M. Ceesar’s praise of Sleep. Appion's Encominm 
on Adultery is given by Clemetu Romanus, i. p. ^5, M. Coteler.; while 
amongst the unedited works of Michael Psellus,* says Fabricius in 
Biblioth. Grow. T. x. p. 71, are tp be found Encomiums on Bugs, Lice, 
Fleas, and Wine. Wiu regard to the praise of salt, this probably camb 
firom the school of Pythagoras. At least in the Timmus, p. 60, E., there is 
the remarkable expression dXSv —OtopAie ouaa : while ky comparing de- 
mens wexandrin. in Cohortat. p. 13, Plutarcn in Sympos. ii. p. 685, E., 
and Atiien. viii. p. 359, E., some idea maybe formed of the matter con¬ 
tained in the praise of salt; the anonymous author of whkdi was, I sus 
pect, no leas a person than Socrates. 
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**(Strange)> that abodt such subjects many shouldf have be% 
stovted great car^'^but that not a single person should ever to 
this daj have dared to hymn Love worthily; and thus has a 
deity so great been neglected. Now, in all tliis, Phcedrus 
seems to me to speak correctly. I am desirous therefore to 
bring at the same time my contribution to this subject, and 
to gratify him; and at the same time it seems to me becom* 
ing for the persona here on the present occasion to give glory 
to the god. If then this seems good to you likewise, there will 
he a sufficient subject of discussion before us. For I vote that 
each of us shall speak in praise of Love, an oration, the most 
beautiful he can, proceeding on the right-hand side; and that 
Fhffidrus shall begin, as he is reclining at the top, and is, 
moreover, the father of the discussion.—^Not a single person, 
Eryximachus, said Socrates, will give a contrary vote.^^ For 
neither would I say no, who say that I know nothing else than 
the matters relating to love; nor would Agatho, nor Pau- 
sanias,^ nor would, I ween,™ Aristophanes, whose whole 
occupation is relating to Dionysus and Aphrodit6;™ nor 

••—•• The Greek is, rb oiv rmoiniv /tiv iripi 'raikXijv arovtjiv »oi^- 
oaaOat, where ri—muiiaaaOai is compared wiUi the passages quoted by 
critics from Aristoph. 'Opv. i and 7, Barp. 741, Ncp. 816, Plato Phoedon. 

6 99, B., to prove that ri with an iiifinitire is expressive of astonishment. 

at in that case, as Stephans w.-; the first to remark, one would have ex¬ 
pected dXX' oSrwc riv 9idv in the next clause. And so Ficinus 

has translated, “ In his itaque studiose rersari, Amorem vero, tontum deum, 
anullo adhucinhunc u^ue diem pro dignitate Iaudari,sed usque contemni, 
cui non gravissimum videtur," as if his MS. had rivt oi riviuvov ttvai 
iocolq Sv; words that might have easily dropt out from their similarity to 
ravra in tmtoKti li. Be this however os it may, it is evident that rotoi- 
ruv could not be separated from wtpl by piv, and that the antithesis in 
pifd* tva r^uiies sroXXoic, which is requisite likewise before voiniraaOai: 
for in this formula the accusative is and must be found with the verb. 
And so I have translatedi Plato wrote ruv fiiv oSv rotoiruv iripi woX- 
Xoilc mrovtUvwoiTiaaaiai, where ruv is due to two MSS. 

" The Greek is ^n^uZreu, in allusion to the pebble which was used for 
voting in public meetings. 

* Ficinus has “ nee etiam Agathon et Pausanias adversabuntur.'* For 
he probably found in his MS., o6r’ ivrtiirouv &v, in Ueu of oiirt *ev, 
where wov has no meaning, and rarely, if ever, follows odrs. 

** In defence of oiH pqV after oSra,— oire, StiUbaum refers to Herbst 
on Xenophon's &miposium, p. 17. He ought n&er to luve suggptud, 
M, dtp’, iv, as’I have tranwted. ^ 

** Stalbaum appositely refers to Lucian’s Kpovicd, ( 34, where Dionysus, 
Aphrodite, and we Graces are similarly uniten with the idea of “ a feast of 
mason and a flow of soul.” 
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f^ould anj^one else of these whom I see here. And yet it is 
not fair and equal for us who are reclining the lowest down. 
However, if those who are before ns shall speak sufficiently 
and weU, it will be enough for us. Let Phmdrus then, with 
fortune favouring, begin and make a panegyric upon Love. 
[6.] To this all the rest assented, and bade him do, as So¬ 
crates (had said). Of all then whicheach person said, neither 
bad Aristodemos a perfect recollection, nor have I of all that 
he told me: but^' what was said, and by whom, that seemed 
to be worth remembering on these points, I will detail the 
speech of each individual. 

He told me then, as I say, that Fhsedrus first began some¬ 
what after this way, and said—^Love is a deity mighly and 
wonderful amongst men and gods, on many other accounts, and 
not the least as regards bis origin. For to be one of the oldest 
of the gods, is a thing (said he) of honour. And there is 

_ •:—*1 Misled as usual by his superstitious reTorence for what he con¬ 
siders the best MSS., Stalbanm would omit, as they do, tXvai after ifto/t- 
vtinSvtvTov, as if fdo£c could thus stand by itselr in any but incorrect 
Greek. Had he not been misled likewise by Ast, who fancies that &— 
dCio/ivq/idvcvrov is an admissible construction, he might perhaps have 
seen that Plato wrote, A SI cdXXiera SkoSuv iSo%k fun SXtofivtifMvtvria 
r’ elvai, i. e. “ But what seemed to me the most beautiful to hear, and 
wo^y to be remembered: ’* which makes a somewhat better sense Uian 
the rubbish of the received text, A Si fiSXtara ical &v lSo{6 /loi dEio/ivq- 
IMtvtiruv ttveu. For thus /idXisra and cdXXiora are frequently con¬ 
founded, os shown by Porson on Pham. 878; and while kSWiot’ &Koiav 
may be compared with Tavr’ oSk Akovhv —caXd in Soph. Aj, 1209, very 
luckily has d&o/(id)/tdvcvra been found in three MSS.; for it leads to 
dCiouvq/iovcvrta: and thus tSait — ASto/tvtijuivtvTla $lvai will be similar 
to l 0 o$Ev airoXt wapiniWa tXvat in Thucyd. i. 72, and a similar union of 
SoKtXv with a verbal adjective in—rlof and tXvai will be found in i. 118, 
ii. 13, V. 15, vi. 23, vii. 73; in Xenophon, K. A. iv. 4, 14, iv. 5, 1; in 
Arrian, E. A. ii. 26, 3; in Suidas' 'ESaipcria tnd IlaXtuqria, and here 
in § 40, idoli pot imOtriov tXvcu. Sometimes Oio clvot Is wrongly omit¬ 
ted, as shown by Thucyd. vii. 60, ^vXtvria ISSta, Appian 1. p. 67, 
Schw., n£pp^ iroXtiitirla — ISSkh. Agathias ii. p. 60, iromotmia — 
aSrtp—lS&cu ; and Suidas in ‘Aviia, and 'AwowopEuria. In Thucyd. i. 
140, MS. g. has correctly {vujSovXcvria uot tXvat instead of Svra. 

** Bast was tho first to object toiiS'oc, whit^ could not be thus in¬ 
troduced in a direct speech. It is however partially supported by fXSoe 
in Stobmus Physic, p. 154, by the aid of which Creuzeron Plotinus Umi. 

p.'521, proposed to read ri/ttov 8v$iSot, similaf^co teASv 8v$ieee 
in Soph. Phil. 476, cdXXtirrav SveiAoc in Phoen. 828. But such an,oxy- 
moron would be here out of place. Accordingly in a Vienna periodical 
he suggested that qdoe was an abbreviation for i/aloSoe, quoted But after- 
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a proof of this. For the parents of Love neither es^t, nor are 
said bj any individual" or poet to exist." Now Hesiojl 
says, (in Theogoh. ll6,) 

Chaos was fint produced; Earth rose the next, 

Wide-bosomed, a firm seat for all; then Love— 

" the poet says that next after Chaos were bom these two, 
Earth, and Love." And Parmenides says of " Genetatibn, 
that it “ 

Flanii'd that of all thp gods Love should be first.** 

Acusilaus too agrees with Hesiod. Thus on many sides it 
is confessed that Love is among the most ancient (of things). 
And being the most ancient,^^ be is the cause to us the great¬ 
est good.®^ For to a person " being now young,®* I cannot men- 

wards. He should have proposed rifuov SSoc, " a seat of honour.** Ti- 
moius ha8''Edoc' rd dvaXua cal d rdwoc tv el (dpvrai. See Ileindorf on 
Phadon. p. Ill, B. 

** Both Hemstcrhuis on Lucian Necyom. p. 484. and Kuhnken on 
Longin. f 34. 1 undcmtaiid by /duurqc, “ a prose writer,** as opposed to a 
poet. But in Greek Xdyiof is a prose writer. 

** This is not quite true to the letter, os may be seen in the learned, 
ingenious, and elegant “ Diatribe in Euripid.*’ of Valckcnoer, p. 154—161. 

**—** As all the words Irithin the numerals ore omitted oy Stobsus, 
Hcyne, in Memoires do 1* Academ. Paris, t. i. p. 377, wished to expunge 
them, conceiving they had been interpolated from Aristot. Melaphys. 3,4, 
cal ydpoSroc (d HapfitviSiif) KaraoKfvdXiav ri)v roO icavTbtylvfaiv, Ilpfi- 
TtoTOv ulv, ^qviv, 'Epwa Oi&v jt^rioaro irdvrsiv. But Hommel more 
correetiy rejects only, ^tfcrl iitri—Epura : unless it bo said that from 
'Epue ftialv furi is to be elicited *£po£ cni ‘Opf tig utrd. For we 
thus obtain an additional testimony to the truth of the theory, and can 
now understand, better than before, why Plato should speak shortly after¬ 
wards of the number of the witnesses. 

**—^** Hermann, as stated by Koch in his Preface to Additament. in 
Timiei Lex. p. xii., quo^d by Stalbaum, was the first to see that Tivtaie 
was personified by Parmenides. But ho did not see that Srt had dropt 
out between Xiyii and irp^Ttarov, which even Stalbaum has stumbled 
upon: and still less that, as Simplicius on Aristot. Physic, p. 127,. testifies 
to Parmenides holding that there was 0$Sv atrlav taifiova Iv fitixip te&v- 
rav H rdvra cvjSipvf, Plato probably wrote, Uapfieviitc lb airlav riji' 
rivtnv Xiyei 8rt Hptiru^ov/iiv'l^ra 0$&v fuiflwaro wdvrwv, Aalitova 
3’ Iv fiiaaif wdvruv, 9 irdvra Kv^pva. 

*’—In t^ words Upeofilraroe vi &v luyUrmw AyaOwv i/uTv alruic 
iortp, lies hid,}{ suspect, a verse of Parmenides, Upeaplraroe o 
vvv dtnle Urn fteyieruv. 

w—M la the words tiMc viqi Stm Biere is a corrupfion which 1 could 
easily correct if this were the place fbr a lengthened discussion. 
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tion wha^ is a greater good than a lueful loyer, or^ to a 
lover than an object of affection. For that, which should lead 
pewna who are to live correctly through the whole of life, 
neither consanguinity^** is able to pzjoduce in us, nor honours, 
nor'wetdth, nor any thing else^ so well as love; I mean some 
spch thing as^* the shame for base acts, and the love of glory 
for honourable deeds. For without these (two) it is not pos¬ 
sible for a state or individual' to accomplish any things great 
or honourable. I assert therefore that be, who loree, if be is 
found committing any base act, or suffering one from any body, 
and failing through cowardice to revenge hims elf, would not 
be in so much pain, when seen by his father and ^ends or 
any one else, as by the object of his affection. In the very 
same manner, we see that the party loved is vehemently 
ashamed before the parties loving, if discovered doing any dis¬ 
honourable act. If then there could be any contrivance to 
form a city or an army of persons loving and loved, it is not 
possible for them to regulate their own country better'*® than 
by abstaining from every thing base, and having a desire to 
be honoured by one another '**(for what is noble)and fight¬ 
ing side by side, such persons, although few in number, would 
conquer, so to say, the whole world. , For a loyer would less 
endure to be seen by his beloved, when deserting his post, or 
throwing away his arms, than by all the others; and in pre¬ 
ference to this, either to leave behind his beloved (when 

** Hommel reads ^ for gal, to balance the sentence. 

" In lieu of wyyivna, Wyttenbach, in Bpist. Grit. p. 9, suggested 
tbytvtia. But Ast refers to Rep. vi. p. 491, C., cdXXof azl wXovroe tal 
o&naroQ gal avYyiv$ta. But there Beyndeis would read tiykvtut, 
sunil a r to oSrc ydp wXovroc oCre edXXoc ofirc tiyiveia in Musoniua. 

^ As two things are mentioned, aioxfivit and ^iXortfila, it is evi¬ 
dent ^t Plato wrote, Xiyw ti) tio r<Si rodrw, ivpt Xiyoi 8i n roSro— 
and just before, not 8 xpvi but & xp4i and just after, rotrom instead of 
roirtiv. The passages produced by Ast in defence of Xiyw ti dij rl rov- 
ro ore not in point. 

"—** Stalbaum says, that after lavriiv is to be understood weXiv. 
But Ficinus has, what is better suited to the bain of thought—" fortiter 
agetent administiarentque singula.** 

n—n Ficinus has, what is evidently required by the balance of the 
sentences—" dum per veiecundiam a tarpibus abstinerent, et ad honesto, 
quasifiquadam emulatione contendeient.’* From whidt-Ast was led to 
read gal diXorqioti/uvot M rote mXoIc wpie dXX^Xovc, simiUr to Iwl 
vric BoXoIc fiXoruiiav, a little above. 

Instead of aol lycaroXurSTv ys rd waidicd, where rat 
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helias fallen.)^* or not to assist him when in dang^, he wouifi 
rather die manv deaths. There is not a man so much of a 
coward as that Love would not divinely inspire him to deeds of 
valour, and make him equal to the very best by birth. [7.] 
And in good truth, what Homer says,'** that a god did into 
some heroes breathe a spirit, this, from himself produced, does 
Love to (all)” lovers furnish. Moreover, to die (for anothOT)” 
lovers alone are ready, not only men, but women too. Of this 
Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, affi)rds a sufficient proof 
amongst the Hellenes in behalf of this reasoning, in being 
alone willing to die for her husband, although his father and 
mother were then living; whom she so much excelled in affec¬ 
tion through love as to prove them' to bo aliens (in blood) to 
their own son, and relations only iq name. And having done 
this deed so noble, she was thought by not only men, but the 
gods likewise, to have effected that, although many had 
achieved many and noble acts, to only some,” to be easily count¬ 
ed, did the gods grant this os a gift, for the soul to return' from 
Hades; but” they sent her bacl^ struck with admiration of 
the deed. Thus do even the gods especially honour the zeal 
bestowed on Love and valour. But Orpheus, the. son of 
Oeagrus, did the godsisend back from Hades with his object 
unaccomplished, by showing him the phantom merely of his 

— 7 ( and iv before KaraXitreiv are equally unintelligible, I have trana- 
Uted, aa if the Greek were—q alfttvovucaraKivtiv airovra fratducd: for 
Kiifuvoy is properly apposed to the subsequent KtvSwtiovrt, and both 
are united to rd vaidiicd, as in Pheedrus, p. 239, A., et 240, A. With re¬ 
gard to the introduction of Ktijuvov, they who remember the battle in 
the Iliad over the fallen body of Patroclus, will see at once that it is the 
very word hero required to complete the sense. 

” The passages alluded to are, I\. K. 482, and 0.262, where the heroes 
are respectively Oiome^and Hector. 

*» To balance the preceding Ivi'oic, Orelli on Isocrat IltpJ 'Avridotr. p. 
325, corrected roTg into rrdnv. 

” Ficinus has alone “ pro alio mori amantes soli,” what the sense re¬ 
quires. Perhaps Plato wrote vrcpav'oOi'qcrcctv Ipufitvav —ol ipuhirtf. 

" The whole list of those who, after dying, were said to have come 
back to earth, is con6ned to Eurydice, Alcestis, and Sisyphils. 

’* The dXXd here is so manifestly absurd, that one would have ex¬ 
pected even S^baum would not have ventured to defend it. Ficinus 
has '* continuo, which would lead to airlmt, or rather aMieatiidXa, 
For so thfse words an constantly united; and we should thus perceive 
the peculiarity in the fate of Alcestis, who, as we leam from the play of 
Euripides, was restored to life on the very day of her death. 
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wife, for ^om he went, and not restoring her rral self; be- 
rause ho appeared to act the coWard, as being a harj^r, and 
not daring,, like Alcestis, to die for Love, but wntnving to 
ffo alive to Hades. Hence on this very account did the gods 
impose on him a punishment, and caused his death to take 
pl^ at the hands of women. Not so did they honour him, as 
they did Achilles, the son of Thetis, whom they rent eveft to 
the islands of the blest,“ because, having hearf from his 
mother, that ho would die himself, after he had slam Hector, 
but that if he slew not Hector, he would return home and 
die an old man, he dared to prefer, after aiding his lover 
Patroclus and avenging his fate, not only to die for him, but 
over him when dead. From whence the gods, being amwingly 
struck with admiration, honoured him exceedingly, because 
ho had valued so highly the person who had loved him. JJor 
jEschylus** talks idly, in saying that Achillre was in love 
with Patroclus; for Achilles was more handsome not only 
than Patroclus, bul all the other heroes, and still bewdless, 
and moreover, as Homer says,** much younger. But in 
reality the gods honour most the valour, which is shown in 
behalf of love; they still feel a greater wonder and admiration, 
and act more kindly, when the person, lov^ has m affection 
for the lover, than when the lover has for the loved. For the 
lover is mor? of a godlike thing than the loved, as ^ing in¬ 
spired by a god. On this account did (the gods) honour 
A^hillaa even more than Alcestis, by sending him to the 
islands of the blest. Thus then do I assert that I^ve is the 
most ancient, and most honoured, and most powerful ot the 
gods, for the attainment of valour and happiness by man 
both during life and in the grave. * ij 

rs 1 Some such speech as this, Anstodemus told me, did 
■ Phtedrus pronounce. But after PhiedrSB, there w;ere some 
others, which he did not well rememter; and omitting these,- 
he repeated that of Pausanias, who said 

The subject, Phmdrus, does not seem to mo to have^een 
fairly set before us, when it was simply proposed to make an 

•• On the islands of the bleat, see Gorg. p. 523, A. § J,06, Menex. p. 
^^w'doubdlwt slfFischeT remarks, in fte “ 

the fragments of which ptay there are passages relrfmg to this ve^ pomu 

a T?T\ A IM. 
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«ncoiDium«\ipon Love. This ■would have be5n we/l had thoM 
been but one Love; "but now it ia not, for one there is not.” 
Since then one there is not, the better way is for it to be 
stated beforehand which kind of love we ought to praise. 
1 will endeavour then to put the question on a right footing, 
and to state first what Love we ought to praise; and then to 
prdse in a manner worthy of the god. We all know that 
without Love Venus is not. If then there were only one 
Venus, there would have been only one Love. But since there 
.are two, there must be likewise two Loves. And how are 
there not two,^ one the elder, and who had no mother, a 
daughter of Uranus, (Heaven,) whom we name the celestial; 
the other, younger, a daughter of Jupiter and Dione, whom 
we call the vulgar. It is necessary then for the Love who 
works ■with the latter Venus to be called the vulgar, hut the 
other, the celestial. All the gods, indeed, we ought to praise; 
but we must endeavour to state what each has obtmned by lot 
For every action is in this state; it is itself 1^ itself neither 
honourable nor base; as for instance, what we are now doing, 
either drinking, or singing, or discoursing, there is not one of 
these acts which is go^ itself by iuelf, but it turns out such 
in the doing. Rightly perform^ [according as it may he 
done]*’’ it is right and honourably; not rightly performed, it 
is dishonourable. So in thr case of loving, not every Love is 
honourable, and worthy to bo highly prai^d, but that which 
impels to loving honourably. The one then belonging to 
the vulgar Venus is a Love truly vulgar, and works out 

' **—** Ficinus omits all bcttrecn the numerals; and so does Shelley, who 
here, as elsewhere, hos looked rather to the Latin translation than to the 
original Greek; which is vtivdi, oi Ydplimvdc* But Plato wrote, both 
hero and in Apolog. p. £8, B., vvv dl ov’ oi yap iariv sic. For thus oi is 
found at the end of one sentence, and followed by od at the commence¬ 
ment of another in Criton, p. 46, D. § 6, rdc plv, rig o8 oiii, or by 
another Toweh as in Phasdon. p. 73, B., dwurrdi—o8 airo ii, * 

** This distinction between the two kinds of Venus was apart of ancient 
mythology, as shown by the Banquet of Xenophon, whore Socrates says, 
“ Whether there bq one Venus only, or two, both celestial and vulgar, I 
know not c but this 1 do know, that there are altars and temples and aacri* 
flees toeaoh arart; tothe vulgar, such as are rather trivial, to the celestial, 
such as are illbre holy. And you may fairly conjecture that the vulgar 
sends upon ns sensual loves; but the celestial, those of Uie soul and of 
ftiendsmp, and of honourable acts.—S. 

Ihe words within brackets ate evidently an interpolatim. 
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whatever Ukaj happen; and this it is which inspires the 
worthless love; and such persons in the first place love women' 
not less than bojs; and next, of such as they love, (they love) 
the bodies rather than the minds; ^and then of persons the 
most silly that can be,^^ through their looking only to the act 
of eigoyment, and disregarding the doing so honourably or 
not. And hence it results tlmt they do whatever they may 
have in their power,whether good or the reverse. *®For 
there is even from the younger deity much than from the 
other, and partaking of the female and male in its generation.^^ 
But that from the celestial Venus, ®®in the first place, not 
partaking of the female, but only of the male,' [and this is 
the love of boys]; next of the elder, and a not sharing in 
lust ;*® and hence they who are inspired by this love, turn 


**—** Instead of the nonsensical Greek Imira, dj dv iivuvrat, 
ivotiTiruv, Ficinus has, vbat the senso manifesUv requires, “ et sine 
monte homines potius quam prudentes,” which Shc&ey has adopted. To 
soften the absurdity in &s dv livavrai, Sydenham translates. “ the 
silliest creatures they can light on,*’ which would be in Greek &v dv 
Sivuvrai tipetv, ruv imtirdruiv: while Schiitz suggested, what has 
been found subsequently in two MSS., avo^rdrue, adopted originally by 
Stalbanm, despite the sensible remark of Ast, that it was at variance with 
^le chain of thought. ' 

" In lieu of rixium, which could not be thus applied, I hare translated 
as if the Greek were y’ Ixioai. 

“ The Greek for this mnss of nonsense is, 'Eori yip xal iwh rqg 
0tov vturipac re oitnig voXi ^ rijg Iripag Kal /urtyodirqc ij< rp ysvim 
cal OtiXiog Kal ippfvog : where, says Stalbanm, iroXo is to be referred to 
yiwripac, for woXu thus follows the comparative elsewhere in Plato. But 
it could not do so after the intervention of two words, rt oSopc. And even 
if it could, the point at issue has nothing to do with the age of the two 
kinds of Venus respectively. . The passage has evidently been tampered 
with, as tdiown by two MSS. omitting sal, and one reading iptog for 
dppivoc. Ficinus has “ Affectus enim hujus modi a Venere ilia juniore 
et ntrinsque sexns in generatione participe profluit:” who has thus 
omitted cal and mXi j rqg Iripac. 

' **—** Hera again is a mass of nonsense, which Ast and Stalbanm have 
bdeed been able to swallow; but Wolf and Schiitz more correctly re- 

S cted the words betwieen brackets as a manifest interpolation; while 
uckert as correctly objected to wpiiirov piv oi ptnvodiniCi which would 
lejmire oSoqc , after rpeafivvipag, to say nothing o? 4 41 thus standing 
withrat its logical copula, in the shape of a verb, hi ftie place of all this 
rubbishhow clear is the language of Ficinus, “ Amor autei, qui ccelestem' 
sequitur Venerem, quee non feeminei, sed masculi tantum sexns in 
generatione ret pa^cere ipre quoque genus respicit mascnlum; deinde 
quoniam ontiquioris Veneris pudCcseque ret comes, et ipse petulantiss 
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themselTeff to the male^ feeling an affection for th/t which is 
natorally of greater strength and possesses more of mindj.' 
[9.] And any one would in the hoy-love itself discover those 
sincerely impelled by this passion. For they do not love hoys, 
but (youths),^ when they ore beginning to possess mind. 

Now this is near the time of their obtaining a beard.’* But 
they who begin from this date to love, are, I think, prepared, 
as if about to associate through the whole of life together, and 
to live in common, ’’and not, after having obtained an object 
in an hour of imprudence, through cheating him as a youth, 
to go away, laughing at him, and to run to another one.” 
There ought then to be a law not to love a boy, in order that 
much care may not be wasted upon an uncertainty; for it is 
uncertain to what end may come that relating to boys, whether 
of vice or virtue, as regards the body or soul. Such a law do 
men of virtue indeed lay down, themselves for themselves, 
of their own accord; but we ought to compel in some such 
way as this those vulgar lovers; just as we compel them, as 
far as we can, not to fall in love with free-bom women. For 
it is such lovers as these who give rise to the reproach, that, 
as some dare to say, it is shameful to gratify a lover. Now 
they say so with a view to, lovers of this kind, from witness¬ 
ing their conduct at once unseasonable and unjust. For 
certainly no act done dccenily and lawfully can bring with it 
justly blame. And indeed the law relating to love in other 
states is easy to be understood, for it has been defined with 
simplicity; but that one here, and that at Sparta, are com- 

omnia est expots.” But that he found in his MS. the Greek words an¬ 
swering to this version may &irly admit of doubt. 

** ^cinus has alone “ pueros non amant, sed adolescentes, cum mente 
valere jam emperint," as if he had found in his MS. oi ydp ifum TraiSuv 
dXX’, iwjtddv »jdi| dpxwvrai vovv toxfiv, vtuv. Bekkerhas adopted dJtX’ 
q from Stephens’s coiyecture, from which nothing however is gained. 

•I —»i The words within the numerals Schiitz proposed to reject. In 
their stead Ficinus has a remarkable supplement—“ Hiduscemodi vero 
genus exercendffi menti propin^uius est, ^ eamque exercendam famili- 
aritas inter illos initur,” os if his MS. had not only, in lieu of yivctdraiiv, 
the reading yivt^ dcratTv, found in seven MSS., but something else not 
found there, nir any where else at present. But ri ytpiidmuy, as 
Stalbaum obsasves, answers to in Horn. Od. x. 279. 

” Here again t^ version of Ficuius offers a remarkable vririation, 
“neque amatum dedTCre, neque ab uno in alterum amandum abire; 
neque enim pueros achuo mentis expertes amant, quos deinde exoletos 
irrideant et relinquant.” 
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I^ex. Elia, and amongst the Bcsodans, and wherever 

there are not persons oiever in speaking the law is laid down 
simply, that it is honourable to gratify a lover; nor would 
any one there, either young or old, say that it is disgraceful, 
in order, I presume, that they who endeavour to persuade 
over the youths, may not he put to trouble, as being unskilled 
in speaking. But % those^^ in Ionia, and many other places, 
^[where persons live under the barbarians,]^ it is held to be 
dishonourable. For through their tjrrannical governments 
this, and the love of wisdom and of gymnastic exercises,^ 
(are considered) disgraceful. For it is not, I conceive, to the 
interest of the rulers that high thoughts should be engendered 
in their .subjects, nor strong friendsliips formed, n^r societies 
in common; all which^ those other things and love especially 
is wont to introduce. And thus by experience learnt the 
tyrants here. For the love of Aristogeiton and the firm 
friendship of Harmodius dissolved their power.^ [^P*] 
thus, wherever it has been held disgraceful to gratify a lover, 
it has been so laid down through the depravity of the legis¬ 
lators, and the desire of possession in the rulers, and the want 
of manliness in the ruled; but wherever it is simply enjoined, 
it is through the listlessness of soul in- the legislators. But 
here the law is placed upon a better footing; although, as I 
Mid before, it is not easy to understand it For to’a person 
considering^ that it is reputed more honourable to love openly 

** In lieu of It ’luvtaf, which Bast and Stalbaum vainly attempt 
to defend, Ast would read roTc S' 'luviae- For q and oi are frequently 
confounded in MSS. os showh in Orest. 1127, and 1694. 1 should however 
prefer role S’ dtr' ‘Iwvlac, similar to “ Pastor ab Amphryso,” in Virgil, 
and in the other passages quoted by Blomiicld on S. Th. 259. 

•* The words within bracheta are evidently an interpolation. 

** The gymnastic exercises are thus united to philosophy, because it was 
at the gymnasia that the young men became acquainted with their clever, 
bnt frranently profligate instructors, as remarked by Cicero in Tusonl. 
iv.33. 

" The Greek is 8 uSkiara 0 iXei rd rs &\\a it&vra ml i tpue 
Insrowtv, where Schleiermacher was the ficSt to object correctly to irivra. 
Bnt he incorrectly suggested rovra. He should have proposed, as I have 
translated, d S^ jrAvra eiXe! rd re dXXa cal pdXtomf o fpuc tftirouXv, 
similar to the version of Ficinus, "quee cum ab aliis turn vel maxims ab 
omore %igni consueverunt,** although erdvra is there omitted. 

. w On Uie stoiy of Harmodius .and Aristogeiton, see Thncyd. vi. 54, sad 
the authors quoted in the dissertation of Meursius De Peisistrato, { 13. 

** As there is nothing to which the dative Muittfiivn can be referred. 
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than Becretlj, and rapeciallj the most nobly bolln and tl)p 
best, even though they be uglier than others; and on the 
other hand, that ^the exhortation to a lover from all parties 
is wonderful, as if he were hot doing something disgraceful, 
And that it Appears to be honourable to the party obtaining, 
but not obtaining disgraceful; and that towards making.the 
attempt to obtain, the law grants a permission to the Wer, 
while doing wonderfuU*’*’ acts, to be commended, such acts as, 
should a person dare to do when pursuing any thing else 
whatever, and desirous to accomplish it, except this, he would 
obtain as the fruit of his doings, the greatest reproaches of 
philosophy.* For if with a desire either to obtmn money 
from any one, or an ofheo in the government, or a power of 
any other kind, a person would be willing to do what lovers 
do towards their boy-loves, by making supplications, and 
ui^nt requests [in their beggings^,^ and swearing oaths, 
’ l^ng down at their doors, and willingly enduring a servi¬ 
tude ^ such as not even a slave would endure, he would be 


we may adopt IvtOvfifiOtiv, found in throe MSS., or read irom coqjectura 
ivOv/t^tire, addressed to ibo parties present. 

•a iw To others I must leave to understand, what I cannot, Bav/tavr^ 
and Bavuderi, Wyttenbach, according to Heynders, would render 
Bavitaarhc " agreeable,’’ a meaning which that word never has nor could 
have. I could have understood Btiuarii and Oc;uoTd, for the whole 
question is about what may be legally done. Ficinus has ’* communis 
omnium cohortatio.” For he cither did not understand Sav/utenj, or his 
MS. omitted it. 

' ■ * fnste^ of fiXomflcte, which Schleiermacher, Bekkcr, and Hommel 
would reject as havmg dropt from the clouds, Crouzer would read 

_ _ 1 _X_xl____ , X r wws... 




I suspect, ei ^AXqc &ao<flae, L e. “ of not a little folly.” Compare Rep. 
V. p. 457, A., areXq It} rev yeXoiov oi eo^lae ipimuv sapirdv: iii. p. 403, 
Mrfov Aftovalae Kal dwciposaXlac ApICovra. Or we may read tXoeof^loc, 
formed from d^tXdeopsc, found in Phtedr. p. 256, C., idv Si SuUrj 
^opruewripqi n sal d^tXoedpfi— jip^auvrat. 

' The words iv rate S’ttiettnv are evidently superfluons after ixmlae 
and dvrijSoX^erttc, as shown by Lex. Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 407. 'Avri- 
^Xqnc* Sitine sal Uceria—wXdrsiv iv Svfiiroai^, What the author 
really wrote, may be guessed from a celebrated story in Petronius. 

*—' The Greek ucoqtqeeiglirt BBpaie tal iOlXovrcc dovXnac SovKtS- 
uv. But as there is nothing to govern co^qmg, and lOiXoVrc; is super¬ 
fluous after the preceding tBiXoi, Plato wrote perhaps Koifiitoac Ivl 
Bipats KaToSXtimiTts SovXtlas rt SovXtitty, whm rs would couple iBiXot 
sroutv and SovXtiuv. Ficinus either found in his MS. or formed out of 
his own head something more than is in the Greek text at present— 
“snpplex oret et obtMtetur, ad fores noctu jaceat et seduk quadam oh- 
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popped fr^ acting in thia way both by Mends and enemiea 
the latter reproaching him for his fawning and want of spirit, 
and the former giving him advice, and feeling ashamed on his 
behalf. But even a grace follows* the lover when doing all 
this; and he is allowed by the law to do so without reproach, 
as performing some very honourable act But the most 
terrible thing is what the multitude say, that there is to him 
alone, after swearing an oath, a pardon from the gods for 
transgressing it. ‘“For an oath, they say, of Venus is no 
oath.”* Thus both gods and men give all kinds of licence to 
'the lover, as says the law here. In this way then a person 
would imagine that in this state it is held a very honourable 
thing both to love and to be the friend to a lover. [11.] But 
when we see that parents, after appointing instructors over the 
loved, do not permit them to have any intercourse with their 
lovers, and that orders arc given to this effect to the in¬ 
structor, and when their equals in age and companions censure 
them, if they see any such thing t^ing place, and when the 
old folks do not stop the censurcrs, nor abuse them for speak¬ 
ing not correctly, a person, looking to such acts, would 
imagine, *on the contrary, that love of this kind is here held to 
be disgracefuL But the case I conceive stands thus. As it 
was stated at the beginning, (to love) is not a simple thing. 
Taken itself by itself I conceivd it to be* neither honourable 
nor disgraceful; but if carried on honourably, it is honour- 

serrantia serviat, et in omnibus obsequatur, ques semis aliquis nee agera 
vellet nec etiam cogeretur.'* The introduction ot lOiXovrtc here ivosiing 
to dovXcilciv tOiXovra —lovXttav in § 11. 

* I have adopted what every critic^ with the Zurich editors, has neglect¬ 
ed, the elegant reading lirerat for fs-cert, furnished by three capital MSS. 
For thus Xdpic fsrerat is similar to “ subsequitur Pudor ’’ in Tibullus. 

firee ,, 

Another MS. has iirerat. See my Poppo’s Prole^m. p.. 175. 

^ As in the Greek words 'AApodurtov ydp Spcov ev ^nv eli'ot, there 
lies hid a Choliambic verse, ‘A^potivurv yip paetv, Kpeov oig iTvcu, 1 have 
given a metrical version; unless it be said that Plato wrote 'Afpotlates 
ydp Speoc oig fpwoiMpoc, a line quoted by Suidas in ’AApodunoc and 
Taxvpditovac. So Shakspeaie—"At lovers* peijuries th^'say Jove 
lau^s.'* 

' Although fliree MSS. omit elvot, which is without regimen here, I 
think ^t voou^i has dropt out after civac, and so I h..ve trandated. 
Had S&lbaum been aware that the difflcnl^ lay in slvai, he would not 
Iptve followed Bast in rejecting o6x before dwAoCv in the sentence ^e- 
ceding. 
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able; if disgracefully, disgracefuL Now to gratifj/a vicious, 
peispn in a vicious manner is (to cany it on) disgracefully; 
but (to gratify) a v'rtuous person in a virtuous manner (is to 
carry it on) honourably. The vicious lover is he of the vul¬ 
gar kind, who is in love with the body rather than the mind. 
For he is not a lasting lover, being in love with a thing whieh 
is not lasting since, with the decaying flower of the body, of 
which he is enamoured,^ he goes away on wing,* putting to 
shame all his speeches and promises. But he who is enamour¬ 
ed of a virtuous character, abides a lover through life, as being 
closely united with what is itself abiding. Now these our law 
is-desirous to test well and truly, and (to permit)® persons to 
gratify some, and to fly from others. On this account therefore 
it exhorts some to pursue, but others to fly; by appointing itself 
the judge in a contest, and testing of what kind is the lover, and 
of what the loved. And thus by this very reason it is held by 
law to be disgraceful, in the firat place, for a person to be cap¬ 
tivated quickly; in order that time may intervene, which seems 
to be of many things the fairest test; in the next place, it is 
held disgraceful for a person to be caught by considerations 
of money or political power; whether he crouch on being ill 
used and do not bear qp manfully, or whether, being kindly 
treated as regards pecuniary and political transactions, he does 
not feel a contempt. For none of these things appear to be 
flirm and abiding, without a generous friendship being pro¬ 
duced from them. [12.] There is left then one only way for 
our law, if the object in view is to gratify honourably the lover. 

* 

1 Ficinus has '“corporU species, qnam cupicrat, deflorescit,*’ thus 
showing that he found in bis MS. roD o&fxaroe, oimp {pa, dvdciXqyavn, 
and thus too obviating the change proposed by Sydenham, of \ryfOvn into 
Xqyovrop, which even Stal|^aum feels half disposed to adopt. 

■ In the words wxtr’ dwotrrd/uvoc, there is an allusion to Horn. IX. B. 
71, as Sydenham was the first to remark. 

_ ^ As the law could not of itself gratify one party and fly from another, 
it is evident that, after Sm^eiytiv, iav has dropt out, as it has dune in 
Flato and Thucydides, as I have shown on Criton, § 15, n. 27, and in 
Foppo’s Prolcgom. p. 121, and to the passages there quoted 1 could now 
add a dozen more. 

•*—*• I'o prevent the tautology in OBrsi di} Awi rainis rije alrias, I 
should prefer Oibw IA 4wA rairt/c v{c irdorasc', i. e. “ after this inqidry,** 
where tratnc wogld answer to tlie preceding fiaaavKuv. Baiter'pro- 
poses to omit iwi Tairtff rqc alriat, as if thosp words had dmptlirom 
the clouds. 

VOL. III. 8 » 
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oFor our uw is, as it was in the case of lovers, that for a person 
willing to endure anj servitude whatever for ^ beloved youth, 
it is not an act of fawning nor worthy of reproach. Th'us then 

there is left only one other willing servitude not worthy of 
reproach;*^ and this is that which relates to virtue. For it 
is a settl^ law with us, that whoever wishes to pay court to 
dhy one, conceiving that through that person he shall be* 

. come better as regards wisdom, or any other part of virtue, 
such voluntary servitude again'* is neither disgraceful nor an 
act of fawning. Now these two laws ought to come to the same 
point, and both the one relating to the love of youths, and the 
other relating to philosophy and the other parts of virtue, if 
indeed it is about to be agreed that it is honourable to gratify 
a lover. For, when the lover and the beloved youth come to¬ 
gether, each having their (respective) laws, the one in minister¬ 
ing to the beloved youth, who is complying, *®would justly 
minister any thing whatever, and the other (Iwing subservient) 
to the person making him both wise and good, would on the 
other hand be justly subservient'* in any thing whatever. 
.For the one being able to make a collision'* for the attain¬ 
ment of prudence and the other parts of virtue, and the 

"—I must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the connexion 
in the train of thought; nor indeed could Schiitz or Bast: who wished to 
moke some alterations in the text, by which nothing, as fiur as I can see, 
is gained. 

>> Instead of aS, which has no meaning here, one MS. has o3v, which 
seems to lead to lUvti. 

, "—** I Imve translated as if the Greek were, vwiiptr&v iriovv Sucaluc 
dy vmtptToiti, and vnovpySv tucaiac ai iriovv &v uwovpyatq, in lieu of 
vvqpsr&v—dv. iwi/ptriiv —and iueaius — iyovpytXv. For it is evident, 
ftom the balance of the sentences, that os iTrqpirfiv—iirqpcroiq is found 
in the former, so ought ivovpy&v —dwovpyoiq to bo foimd in the latter; and 
as there is nothing to govern the infinitives, ^vqpsrcTv and ivovpyeiv, it 
is equally evident that Plato wrote irniptrSiv iucalue Sv Swqpfroiq, and 
vwovpywv dueaiwp &v dwovpyotq—a form of expression similar to $fov 
i^vovvrts ducaiuc dv ipvdlfuv below in p. 193, D. § 19. Menex. p. 241, 
« nePoiXoiro carqyopqoai —ipBOe dv eorqyopotq, and the host of exam¬ 
ples produced by Asi on l>cgg. iii. p. 682, A. By such easy alteration.* 
have I restored opth sense and syntax to a passage, where neither is to bi 
geen at present. Baiter too would insert iyrovpySv, to balance the preced 
ing dwqptruv. 

^ mm (vpfiaXieOai, found in seven MSS., it is eosyvtoelicit ^vp^oXi 
Oiomit; where Cii/i/3o\dc is used here to indicate at one and the same tim 
a ment^ and bodily collision. Stalbaum’s German translation of fvppai 
XtoOai is left for those whtT con understand that language. 
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other being ^desirous to aci^uire instruction''* and Che other,, 
parts of wisdom, then only indeed while these two parties 
■^come to the same spot,'® do (the matters relating to) the two 
laws fall to. the same point, (so that) it is honourable for the 
boy to gratify a lover ? And in this case it is no disgrace to be 
deceived; "'but in the others it brings on shame (equally) to 
the party deceived or not.''' For if any one for the sake of 
money gratifies a lover as being wealthy, and is disappointed, 
and obtains no money, through the lover being found to be 
poor, the act is not at all the leas disgraceful; for such a person 
seems to lay open his character, and that for the sake of 
money he would minister in any thing to any person. Now 
this is not honourable. By parity of igeasoning, should any one 
gratify a person, as if he were virtuous, and with the view of 
becoming himself better through the friendship of the lover, 
and bo disappointed through his being found to be a bad 
man, and not possessed of virtue^ the disappointment neverthe¬ 
less is. still honourable: for on the other hand, this person 
too seems to have laid open his character, and that for the 
sake of virtue, and to be made better, he would be ready to 
(minister)'* in every thing to every one. Now this, on the 
other hand, is of all acts the most honourable. So entirely 
honourable is it to gratify for the sake of virtue. This is that 
love, the (co-worker) of the celestial Venus, (himself)'® ce¬ 
lestial, and of great value to both the state and individuals, 
through compelling, both the lover himself and the party 

“ Schiitz ■Tras the first to reject tie before waiStvatv. For it could not 
follow KraoOat. It came from lari, which was inserted to prevent the 
sentence from being taken absolutely. 

le—M correctly saw that roirwv is to be referred to the two persons, 
and not to the laws, as shown by tho preceding, irav tig rb airb IXOiuaiy 
tpavr^C n Kol raitiKd; bat ho did not see that Plato wrote-rd' rwv vdfiw 
liovaxov te rairi Cv/iTrtirrct, Hart rd—-not rtSv vbjuav.fiovaxon ivravOtf 
Cvuwiirrct, rd—os shown by the preceding rid vdgai ivfifiaKiiv tie rairb — 

. Stalbaum would supply rd ^fopiarairfiai as the nominative to aiaxv- 
vqv Andso Ficinus, “ in aliis autem omnibus obsequium hujuscemo- 

di turpe censetur, sivc obscqnentem fallat opinio sive non fallat.” Instead 
however of wan, one would prefer iw* iaa. Sydenham too has “ equally.” 

** The balance of the sentences evidently shows that bwovpytiv has 
dropt out between wavri and wpodv;iqdt(q. For thus vwt/pmJv and 
bwovpyiiv are apltlied to two dijfercnt parties a little before. Fiyiiius 
has “paratum ad omnia ministeria—toleranda.” 

'* Ficinus alone has “coelesUs ct ipse,” asjf he had found in his MS 
Kal adroc odpdvio£. 

2 K 2 
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•beloved b 7 him, to pay considerable attention to'virtue ; but 
dl the others belong to the other Venus, the vulgar. Thus 
much, Pbsdru^ have I to contribute, Said he, on the instant, 
upon the subject of love. 

ns.] On Pausanias pausing,—for the wise teach me to 
talk thus in paritie^^—Arist^cmus told me, that Aristo¬ 
phanes should have spoken: but either from repletion, or 
some other cause, a fit of the hiccups happened to come upon 
him, and he became unable to speak; and he said to the 
physician, Eryximachus, who was reclining lower. You are 
the proper person, Eryximachus, either to stop my hiccups, or 
to speak in my turn, until 1 cease from them myself.—To 
which Eryximachus replied, I will do both. 1 will speak in 
^our turn, and when your hiccups arc gone you shall speak 
in mine: and while 1 am speaking, should the hiccups cottse^ 
through your keeping yourself without breathing for some 
time, (it is well,)*' but if not, gargle your throat with water; 
and if they are very violent, take some such thing as this, 
with which you can tickle** your nose and then sneeze; and 
when you have done so once or twice the hiccups will cease,*® 
be they ever so violent.—You will not say a word, says 
Aristophanes, before I do so.—^Eryximachus then said— 

Since then Pausanias, after setting out so well on the sub- 

This is Sydenham’s version of 7<ra. Ast compares the idea with what 
is, now called alliteration, and aptly refers to Empedocles, p. 532, who 
wrote the following epitaph on Acron, a physician of Agrigentum in 
Sicily—'Aicpov lijrpov 'Axpiap’ ‘AKpayavrTvov, jrarpde Afpov, Kpivni 
aptf/ivoe aKftbe traTpiSos Atporartig ; ii couplet that surpasses the single 
line of Pope, “ How high his honour holds his haughty head 1 ” Instead 
however of lea, which the passages quoted by Stalbaum do not defend, I 
should prefer liiAmovm ydp p' fiftowa, in Englisli, “ may teach them 
prettiiicsses.” Julian, quoted by Stephens, Xoplruvyf/iovra cal ei/u>vvia(k 

•*' On this ellipse see Koen on Gregor, de Dialect. Attic. § 13. 

** All the MSS. of Plato read Kivfiaaig, But StobiEU8,'in xcviii. p. 
542, has tevifoatg, thus confirming whut Sydenham saw tho sense required. 
Bckker however and Stalbaum have adopted w^vaio, the copjecturev of 
Liuzac, DeDigamia Socratis, p..l25. But zvpaaic is here required on 
account of plva, 

** So Hippocrates, in Aphorism, vi. 13, and Celsus,' I. ii. c. 8, tell ns,' 
that ** if sneezing comes upon a man in a fit of the hiccups, itppts on end 
to the disorder.” Stahl, however, says, in his Collegium Minus,.cos. 53, 
that! the rule was true, where tho sneezing was spontShcouS, but when 
procured by art, it was never recommended. But he is there spesking, 
not of accidental hiccups merely, but of such as accompany fever and 
ither dangerous diseases. 8. 
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ject has ended imperfectlj, ^ it seems that I must of neces¬ 
sity** endeavour to put ^he finish to the speech. In dis¬ 
tinguishing Love into two kinds, he appears to me to have 
correctly divided. And that the Love exists not only in the 
soul of man for beautiful persons, but for many other objects in 
other beings likewise, in the bodies of all animals as well as in 
the productions of the earth, and, so to speak, in all existing 
things I seem to myself to seo clearly from my own haling 
art: and how great [and wonderful] ** a god is Love, who ex¬ 
tends his sway over all, as regards things human and divine. 
And I will commence with tiie healing art in order that I may 
give the highest honours to my own profession. [14.] Now 
the very nature of our bodies partakes of this twofold love. 
For health and disease in the body are confessedly different 
and unlike. Now the unlike longs for and loves tlie unlike. 
The love in a healthy body is of one kind ; the love in a dis¬ 
eased body is of another. Now it is, as Pausanias just stated, 
honourable to gratify the good amongst men, but dishonour¬ 
able the vicious; so in the case of bodies themselves, to gratify 
the good and healthy parts of each is well and necessary, and 
this it is from which there is the name of the healing art. 
But (to gratify) the bad and diseased is disgraceful; and he 
who would act according to art, must deny the gratification.**' 
For medical science, to speak summarily, is the knowledge of 
the feelings of love in tiie body relating to repletion and 
evacuation ; ^ and h^ who in these appetites can distinguish 

**—M ,Thi8 will doubtless appear to somo a sufflciently accurate trons* 
lation of Aoul roivw fu>i avayKaiov tXvai Suv Ifti, But whatever 
Schffifer and Ast may say, Plato would not have written such a tautology as 
ivayKaUtv ilvai and StXv. Ho probably wrote AireTi\e<riv, 06 iuviv ifu — 
For thus Bryximachus would naturally say of himself, that being “not 
skilled in oratory *' he wsuld attempt to speak. The error is to be traced 
to the &ct that otiviv would be written in MSS. Stiv". Sco my note on 
dSach. Eum. Ficinus has briefly “ quod decst a ihc nunc implcri.” 

** Stolbaum rqjects cai OavfuiaThc omitted in the generality of MSS. 
They were found however in that of Ficinus, os shown by Ins version, 
“ magnum quoque atquc mirabilem.” 

* According to Hippocrates, llipi 'Icpof Ndoov, sub. fin., “ the physi¬ 
cian ou^ht to apply to each disease that, which is the most hostile to it, not 
that wdut’k is friendly: tbr by the latter it acquires vigour; by the former 
it decays.” Ahd in Epidem. v. S, 7, he says that “ to cure is .to act 
against, dot to agree with, a disorder." S.. . * _ 

*' So Hippocrates, De Fl^. p. 296, ed. Foes., says that *' the healing 
art consists in the drawing off of what is over-abundant, and the supply- 
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(jthe right love and wrong, is the best physician; ^hile he' 
caneea a change, so as to obtain 6n«'in the place of the ot 
and knows how to Infuse a love idto those bodies in whic 
is not, but ought to be, and how to expel a love whic. 
there, but ought not to be, would be a skilful practitio: 
For he should be able to cause things in the body, that 
most hostile, to be friendly and to love each other. Now 
things most hostile are such as are the most contrary, as ( 
is to hot, [bitter to sweet,] “ dry to moist, (and) all thi 
of that sort. Into these things our ancestor ^sculapius, knc 
ing how to introduce love and concord, as say the pc 
here,** and as I believe, put together our art. And 
present art of healing is, as I state, entirely regulated 
this very deity. And in like manner ® is the gymnastic t 
and agriculture.^ And it is evident to every one, who gi' 
even a little attention to the subject, that music is in 
same state as the others, as lleracleitus perhaps meant to ss 
for he expresses himself not clearly in his langu^e. For 

ing what is deficient; and that whoever can do these things beat, u 
best physician.” S. 

” As Bryximachua, in § 15, omits all mention of bitter and sweet, A 
with whom Stnlbanm agrees, considers the words within brackets to 
interpolated, although there is a similar enumeration of opposites 
Lysid. p. 216, A. 

“ Ficinus has ” costeraqne hujuscemodi.” From whence Wolf wot 
read leai wdvra—But in this formula cai is omitted, as shown by Heii 
on Gorg. p. 517. 

" The poets alluded to, says Wolf, whom Stalbaum follows, w< 
Agathon and Aristophanes. But in that case Plato would have writt* 
o(dc S6o woivrai. Moreover os neither the Tragic nor Comic poet h 
written a .philosophical poem, os Empedocles did on the theory of t^ 
antagonistic principles in the Universe, it is evident that neither of the 
would bo here alluded to. Plato wrote, I suspect, ol Oiioi wouirai, i 
mUar to ol 0e&t> iraiStc trotiiral, in Lcgg. ii. p.'’666, B. 

Hummel and Sta(baum vainly attempt to defend ij rt oSv: for thi 
did not see that the sense evidently requires ^ tl vvv — 

” The object of the medical art is the health of the body; that of tl 
gymnastic, its strength. And os they gain their several ends by favourii 
what is right in the body, and correctmg what is wrong, ^ose arts a 
analogous the one to the other. S. 

** Tho soil bears an analog to the body ; and the different kinds of mi 
nure and cultivation are similar to food and medicine. A^vood soil is in 
proved by a manure homogeneous to it; a bad soil, by an opposite metho 
of cultivation, altering its nature. As regards the metaphor, we eve 
now say that such a soil loves such a manure, and that su(m a plant lovi 
‘ such a soil, when the nature of the one is fltt^ to that of the oAer. S. 
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Bays that the one. disagreeing with itsel^^ is Carri^ on lik( 
the harmony of the bow and lyre.® Now it is very irrationa 
to say that harmony differs (fi9m itself); or that it existi 
from things that differ: but perhaps he meant to say this 
that from a sharp and flat, di&rent originally, (a harmony)* 
is produced from their subsequent agreement through the ar 
of musicians. For harmony cannot assuredly consist of sharj 
and flat sounds, while still disagreeing; because harmony if 
consonance, and consonance is a kind of agreement; and it ii 
impossible for any agreement to exist between things disa- 

** Pseud-Aiistotle, in the treatise Iltpi KSo/iov, quotes from Heraclcitui 
what may serve to illustrate this passa^. “ You must connect the whole 
and the not whole; the agreeing and the disagreeing; the consonan 
and the dissonant; and from all things the one, and from the one' al 
things.” T. 

" Although much has been written on this dictum of Heraclcitus 
Smrtp ip/iovia rSiov rc cal Xipac, not a single person, as far os 1 know 
has seen that, from the expression in Plutarch ii. p. 369, A., vdXlvrovot 
ippovlii cdopov. wowep Xvpt/e Kai ro^ov, Koff 'HpdeXurov, and in ii. p 
1026, B., 'HpdcXttroc St iraXivrporrov appovlt/v Koafunt, Scuip wfp XDpq; 
cal rS^ev, the dark philosopher wrote iraXivrovoe appoviti &<rxep rSkot 
cat vsvpqc: by which he meant that in using a bow, while the stick ii 
pushed from tlic body of the archer, the string is drawn to it, and thus thi 
two are vaXivrova. For^Ilcraclcitua had doubtless a recollection ol 
the Homeric Ncvpi}v pivjiaSO wlXoacv rdSqi St aiStipov, in IX. A, 123; 
and so too had Plato in Ucp. iv. p. 4:19, B., where ho describes the atti¬ 
tude of an archer—at Vipec vi rdEov airiaOovvrai re cat wpoalXcovrai— 
dXXq ptv AiruOovaa, Irepa Si irpuoayopivn ; and so too hod Virgil in 
JEn. lx. 6*23, “ Contendit tclum diversaquo brachia ducens;” and it is 
by this act that we can understand the phrase waXivrova rd£a, properly 
explained by Hesychius, rd Iwt Oartpa rpivoptva. As rega^ the con¬ 
fusion between vevpap and X^pac, 1 have written something worth reading 
in my Excursus on Plato’s Hip. Mqj. p. 201. Should it, howevpr, be 
said, that from the subsequent mention of sharp and flat notes, there must 
have been some allusion to a musical instrument, it may be replied, that 
the word vcvpd, " a stritig,” which, according as it is longer or shorter, 
varies the quality of the tone, is equally applicable to the string of the 
lyre and that of the bow. 

** The word Sppovla, omitted by all the MSS., has been preserved by 
Ficinvs alone, “deinde ^er artem musicam consonantibus harmonia 
conficitur.” If, however, it is to be omitted, as perhaps it ought, we 
must alter Irttra into cS rd 6vra,anot only that yiyovtv may recover its 
nominative, but that the sentence may be similar to the subsequent—sip 
—6 ^ttOpbe la rov raviop cai ppaSioe SttvtjvtyKopivuv rpSrtpov, Sanpoy 
Si SpoXoynaAhtv, ykyovt : where Iwetra is omitted, as it should be, while 
tS rd Svra is supported by StA rije iveamo rpow^e ^ppSaBat rd (vra in 
Diog. Laert. ix. 7« and ic paxopivuv cal Ivavrluv mvtani rd Svra in 
Nicomach. Axithmet., ii. p. 59, ed. Ast. 
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(greeing, so long as they disagree; [and on the other hand, 
it is impossible to fit a thing disagreeing and not agreeing] 

So too rhythm’^ is produ(!^*from notes quick and slow pre¬ 
viously disagreeing, hut subsequently agreeing. As there the 
medical art, so here the musical art, introduces in all these ^ 
an agreement, by affecting a love of and a concord with each 
other; and thus music is the knowledge of amorous (unions) 
relating to harmony and rhythm. [16.] Now in tlu^ com¬ 
bination itself of harmony and rhythm, it is not at all difficult 
to know thoroughly the amorous (unions); for the twofold 
love mdsts there not at alL But when it shall be necessary to 
misuse**’ rhythm and harmony, applied to mankind, by a person 
composing, what is called setting to music, or in making a 
right use of melodies and measure composed already, which 
is called instruction, there indeed the thing is very difficult, 
and requires a skilful practitioner. For here recurs the same 
reasoning (as before), that we must gratify the well-ordered, 
and those who would be, but are not as yet, better ordered, 
and we must guard their love. For this is the honourable, 
the heavenly, the (co-worker with) the heavenly muse. But 
the (co-worker with) Polyhymnia is the vulgar lov^ whom a 

0 

3r_>r ij-jjg ^ords between brackets are evidently an interpolation or 
corruption. For as 9ta^tp6it€vov and duoXoyovv mean tbe s^e thing, 
the proposition contuns a tautology merely, instead of two things being 
mentioned different from each other. Moreover, Ap/tSaat would require 
a dative as well as an accusative to Ibllow it. Ficinus has, "quod veto 
iiscrepat ncque est concors, concinere nequit,”—which Shelley trana- 
ates “ Between things which are discordant and dissimilar there is then 
no harmony." But this would be merely a repetition of the preceding 
remark, that “ it is impossible for an agreement to exist between things 
disagreeing, as long as they disagree.” 

** By rhythm is here meant, what is now called in music, the tiine in 
which a movement is played, either quick or slotr. 

** In lieu of wan roirotc, Ficinus seems to have found something else 
better suited to the train of thought. For his version is " quern admodum 
humorHut medichut concordiam, ita vocibus musica consonantipm tri- 
buena.” Shelley’s translation is, “ So does medicine, no less than music, 
establish a concord between the objects of its art, producing a love and 
agreement between adverse things." * 

<• This introduction of KaraxpiaOat, “ to misuse,” where the sense 
rejiaires “ to use,” seems very strange. Ficinu^ has " cum ad 

alios rkythmo et harmonia utendum est," as u he had foultd in his MS. 
avic raie dXXove xPV'fOai —^where dXXovc was written for avo«f, 'the 
abbreviated form oi d^puwovf. Plato probably wrote coXaic 
as he has a little below, tTnSvficas coXficxpvv^at. 
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person obght with caution^^ to bring to whom he may brhag 
it, in order (hat men may enjoy^^ the pleasure from it, and 
that he may not introduce any intemperance; just as in our 
own art it is a matter of moment to use correctly the appe¬ 
tites relating to the confectioner’s art, so that a person may 
eqjoy the pleasure without detriment to health. Thus, in mu¬ 
sic^ and in medicine, and in all other things, bbth human and 
divine, we must, as far as is permissible, watch each of those 
Loves: for both exist. Since even the constitution of the 
seasons of the year is full of both these ; and when the hot 
and the cold, the dry and the moist, which I mentioned be¬ 
fore, meet in opposition to each other, with a well-regulated 
love, and receive a temperate fitting-together and combina¬ 
tion, they come bringing in their train a year of good seasons 
and health to men, and the rest animals, and plants, and 
do no injury.** But when the love which is mixed up with 
ungovernable passion becomes rather violent as regai^ the 
seasons of the year, it destroys or injures many things. For 
from such seasons are wont to be produced plagues and many 
other unequal *'’ disorders on wild beasts and plants. For 
hoar-froste, and hail-storms, and mildews are generated from 
the excessive and disorderly state of such feelings of love 
with respect to each other; the knowledge of which, as re- 

As there is nothing to wlveh tiiKapoi/uvov can ho referred, 1 sus¬ 
pect that Soi^iv has dropt out alter '6v hi — 

As Ficinus has ** ut voluptatem quidem homines hauiiant," it is 
evident that he found in his MS. azoTruaiovrat, as required by the pre¬ 
ceding oI(, not KopiriiafiTiu, which Staibaum vainly attempts to oxplw. 

** Ficinus has “ animautibus omnibus.” Perhaps Plato wrote srSoi 
rote dXXoic Z<hue. . 

** Instead of ijdicqos, which can luirdly follow ijKti, we must read ddt- 
ert—yust os we find in the following sentence in some MSS. and Stobons, 
ItafOcipu Kal diucet,* For after ireiSdv with a subjunctive conrect 
Greek requires either the^resent or future—a fact unknown to Staibaum; 
who has rejected ita^Bciph, furnished bv the MSS. which he considers 
the best, and confirmed by “ corrumpit ** in Ficinus. 

4* Staibaum renders dvd/ioia by ” inter se dissimilia ac diversa.” But 
though the disorders might be unlike each other, yet how any effect could 
be produced by such dissimilarity, he neither does nor could lelL Ficin. 
has, ” Miique morbi permulti et earn,” which, i£ not a translation of 
dvoitota, u on error for vinJenti. For Plato wrote SXXa piaut col 
irokXd, sinnAir to SWa wdKXd koI piata, in p. 195, C. On theJoss and 
conflision of Btaia I have written something, to which the editors of 
Thucydides should have attended, in my Poppo’a Prolegom-p. 261 and' 
337, and to the passages there quoted 1 could now add a dosen more. 
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gsrdB ihe movements of the stars and the seasons of the 
year, is called astronomy.*^ Further still, all kinds of sacrifice, 
and' the things over which the divinert art presides—now 
these are the reciprocal intercourse between g^s and men— 
are conversant about nothing else than the guardianship and 
the healing of Love. For every kind of impiety is wont to be 
generated, if one does not gratify the well-ordered Love^ and 
honour him, and hold him as the chief,—^but serve ^ rather the 
other,—^in every act relating to parents living and dead, and to 
the gods, according as it has been ordained for the divining art 
to superintend the Loves and to heal them.^® And again, the 
divining art is the artificer, skilled (in promoting) friendship 
between gods and men, through knowing what things relating 
to Love amongst mortis tend to justice and impiety (respect¬ 
ively). So various and vast, or rather universtd, a power 
does every kind, to speak in one word, of Love possess. But 
that which ip conversant about the good, and is efiected in 
union with temperance and justice, Imth towards us and the 
gods, this is the one that has the greatest power, and procures 
for us every kind of happiness, so as to enable us to asso¬ 
ciate with each other, and to be dear to beings superior to 


** On this application of the word astronomy, which was subsequently 
called astrology, Ast aptly refers to Rep. rii. p. 527, D. 

" I confess I cannot understand lamv. Ficinns has “curationem.” 
But that is ambiguous, and translated by Shelley, “right goTemment.” 
Plato wrote perhaps here mpi "HpiSoe ^vXaaqv ri xai laeriv, i. e. “ the 
guarding against and cure of quarrel and similarly just above, ipurrucOv 
for ipwricsiv, and just below, rd 'EptSae for rode 'Epwraf; where 
there would be an allusion to the doctrine of Empedocles respecting ihe 
'£piit£ and 'Epic of the Universe. 

** The Greek is, dXXd iripi rdv frepov—; where Sydenham was the 
first to reject wipt, which is omitted by Stobceus and one Vienna MS. 
Ficinus >has “ sed circa Amorem altcrum pervagatur.” From whence 
Sauppe elicited, as stated by Koch on Antonin. Liberal, p. Ivii. dXX* dXa- 
rat xtpi rdv Srtpov. But no person could bo said iXaaOat 7ry)i riva in 
the senw of attending. I suspect that in dXXd mpl lies hid dXXdXarptdo. 
For Suid. has Aarpsdw n/uS, and Hewch. Aarpsuw* aiPu ; or we may read, 
dWd Xtwapp, “ vehemently pray to.“ But I prefer the other coqjeoture. 

**—** Or we may translate, “ which it has been ordained by the divining 
art that the Loves look upon and heal—But in either case 1 am 
•equally in the dark. Ficinus has, “ hos amores discemere atque curare 
vaticinii<j)ropositum est—,“ which Shelley translates, “ it id the object of 
divination to distinguish and remedy the effects of these opposite Loves.*’ 

** Riickert was the first to find fault with cal, which he should not 
have expelled, but have altered into fiers, to support the qmtax. ' 
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onnelve^ [the gods].*^ It is possible, indeed, that I too^in 
praising I^ve, have omitted manj things; not^ however, in> 
tentiohall^. But if I have left out aught, it is your business, 
Aristophanes, to fill it up; or, if you have it in your mind to 
praise the god in any other way,^* praise him, now that your 
hiccups have ceased. 

[16.] He sud then that Aristophanes, taking up the dis¬ 
course, observed that—the hiccups had very much** ceased, not 
however before the sneezing was applied to them, so that I 
wonder how a well-ordered part of the body should be in love 
with such noises and ticklings, such as sneezing is: for when 
I brought to it a sneezing it immediately ceased entirely.— 
Upon this said Eiyximachus, My good (friend) Aristophanes^ 
consider what you are doing. For being about to speak, you 
acei acting the bufifoon,** and compel me to keep a watch over 
your speech,** lest you say aught to e3(cite a laugh, when 
you might speak in peace.—To which Aristophanes, with a 
smil^ replied. You have spoken correctly, Eiy’ximachus; and 
let what 1 said just now be considered as unsaid. But do 
not watch me. Since I have a fear of what is about to be said, 
lest I should say not what will be laughable—for that would be 
an- advantage and indigenous to my muse—but to be laughed 
down.—Having shot your bolt, Aristophanes, said Eryxima- 
chus, think you to escape ? But have a care, and so speak, 
as if about to give an account for it. Perhaps, however, if it 
seem good to me, I shall dismiss you (unhurt).** 

*' The word OioXt is evidently the interpretation of rote epeirromv. 
See Blomfleld on Prom. 935.. 

” Instead of si true aXXuc, correct Greek requires st SXXatc rut— 
rimilar to BXKy yi irq, a little below. 

■■ The union of (toXa and itraiaaro would bo admissible here only if 
the hiccups hod gieatty subsided. But as they had ceased entirely, in¬ 
stead of /loXa'we must read ft& hf— 

** This is the correct meanmg of yAttromtcle- For Aristophanes had 
just been alluding in ridicule to the theory of Eryximachus. Fidnus was 
mistaken in rendering, risum contra te moves.” Shelley, scarcely more 
correctly, '* you predispose us to laughter." 

“ rev Xdyeti—roii esavrov is-rendered by Fidnus, “sermonis tui.” 
But that would be, in correct Greek, rev eeS. But as Eiyzimacbns was 
evident^ sore at being made the butt of Aristophanes, it is quite clear 
that revno^v coucmIs roS eov oi rXqreS, i. e. " your speegb, noth) 
be borne." Compare JHec. 159, rac oi rXarSg. And hence Aristophanes 
was led to make an a]^logv in the words —Ijiol toru dppqra ri tlppjiiva. 

M I have inserted "nnnurt," because toe train of thought eviaently- 
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Zn good truth, Eryzimachus, said Aristophanes, I have it 
in iny mind to speak in some other way than you and Pausa* 
nias have spoken. For to me men appear to be utterly in- 
sensihle of the power of Love. Since, being sensible of it, 
they would have instituted most importitnt sacred rites, and 
(hi&t) altars, and made to him the greatest sacrifices ^ nor, 
as now, would any thing of .this kind have occurred, at a 
time when it ought to have occurred the least. For he is, 
of all the gods, the most friendly to ‘^man, the aider of 
man, and the healer of those (wounds)’’^ which, being healed, 
there would he the greatest happiness to the human race. 
I will, therefor^ endeavour to explain to you his power, and 

S u shall be the teaeher of it to others. But you must first 
im the nature of man, and what sufferings it has undergone. 
For our nature of old was not the same as it is now. In ,the 
first plac^ there weje three kinds of human beings, not as at 
present, only two, male and female; but there was also a 
third common to both of those; the name only of which now 
remains, it has itself disappear^. It was then [one] ^ man- 
woman,®* whose form and name partook of and was common 
to both the male and the female. But it is now nothing but 
a name, given by way of reproach. ' la. the next place, the 
entire form of every individual of the human race was round¬ 
ed,' having the back and sides as in a circle. It had four hands, 
and legs equal in number to the hands; and two faces upon 
thq circular neck, alike in every way, and one head on 
both the faces placed opposite,®® and four ears, and two kinds 

shows that, after f^vrot, Svarov has dropt out; a word elsewhere Tost and 
restored by myself to Aristophanes and Demostiicnca. See the Glossary 
amended to my translation of the Midian oration in 'AOts, p. 65. 
Shelley has here, *' I may dismiss you without question.” 

There were, however, sacred rites to Love, a8 shown by Valckenaer 
in Diatrib. c. zi. 

**—** This rroetition of ^iXavSpwwdraroc— AvOp^iruv and dvOpwireiqt 
is extremely inelegant. 

** This is Shelley's happy introduction of the very word required here, 
and which has led me to suggest rpavit&ruv for roiratv, 

** This Ev Stalbanm still retains, and attempts to explain, althou;d> 
omitted by Stobeeus and Eusebius, and many MSS. and Ficinus. 

, I have coined this word, m lieu of hermaphrodite, for the sake of 
Rowing 4ta derivatioii from dr^p, “ mani" and ynv-d, “ wouan.” 

** -Sh^ey, unable to understand how the faces were placed opposite, has 
omitted the words Ivavrioic KitfUtme, and translatod incorrer^-Ae pre¬ 
ying by *' one head detween the two faces,” instead of '* upon." Unless 
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of sexual*organs, and firom these is easy to conjecture %w 
all the other parts were (doubled). They walked, as now, 
upright, whithersoever they pleased. And when it made haste 
to run, it did, ^in the manner of tumblers, who after turning 
their legs (upward) in h circle, place them accurately in an 
upright position,^* support itself on its eight limbs,*^ and after¬ 
wards turn itself over quickly in a circle. Now these three 
. and such kinds of beings existed on this account, because the 
male kind was tlie produce originally of the sun, the female 
of the earth, and that which partook of the other two, of the 
moon; for the moon partakes of both the others (the sun 
and the earth). The bodies thus were round, and the man¬ 
ner of their running was circular, through their being like 
their parents. [17.] They were terrible in force and strength 
and had high aspirations, and they mode an attempt against 
the gods; and what Homer (in OS. \. 307) says of £phi- 
altus and Otus, was told of them likewise; that they attempt¬ 
ed to ascend to heaven with the view of attacking the gods. 
Upon which Jupiter and the other gods consulted together 
what they should do to them; but they were in a difficulty. 
They had not the mind to destroy them by making the race 
to disappear with tins thunderbolt, ns they did the giants; for 
then the honours and the holy rites paid them by that nice would 
have been extinct,**^ nor yet could they sutler them to act wan¬ 
tonly. At length Jupiter, on reflection, said, I seem to myself to 
have a plan, so that men may exist, and still be stopt by becum- 

I am mistaken, Plato wrote Air’ Ivavriat Stpcoplvotc, i. c. looking from • 
opposite quarters, like the figure of Janus, described by Ovid. 

" So Sydenham, os if he wished to read cai tiirXa tA SXKa irAvra 
instead of mi tA aWa irAvra. 

“—** Such is the Meaning which I think Plato meant to convey; who 
probably wrote, Harep ol Kvfiurruvrte tie 6p6iv, ava rit (rcAi} Trcpt^cp- 
o/uvot n>cXq>, dcpi/iw; iirrnm, not, os the present text has, tig ipmv ri 
mciXi) iripi^ipAfiivoi Ki'fliirriltn ci/cXqi, where I have elicited Ava>, by the 
aid of “ snrsiim cirenmierentes,” in Fieinus, from tig 6p0A ovra eciAq in 
Stobsus. The whole description will be intelligible to diose, who have, 
seen tumblers walking on their hands and feet alternately. 

** By the eight limbs are meant tho four hands and four feet. 

••—" Oji this theory Ast refers to Aristot. Metaphys. i. 3,6, Phys. L 
'6, Dc Gcnimt. i. 3, ii. .3, Ciceron. Academ. iv. 37, Tim. Locr^p. 99, D. 
B., Monag. in Diogen. I., p. 74,317. * 

*’ So Orestes in ASsch. Oho. 252, prays to Jove not to destroy him, lest 
he should no longer be able to set up his altar on the days of sacrifice. 
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iii 0 weitker from their anbridled licentioaBness. For now, sud 
he, I will divide each of them into two; and thej will at the 
aame time become weaker, and at the same time more useful to 
us, through their becoming more in number; and they shall 
w^k upright upon two legs; but if they shall think fit to 
behave licentiously, and ore not willing to keep quiet, I will 
again, said he, divide them, each into two, so that they shall 
go upon one leg, hopping. So saying, he cut men into two 
parts, as people cut medlars ^ when about to pickle them, or as 
they cut eggs with hairs. But whomsoever he cut, he ordered 
Apollo, ^^to turn the face and the half of the neck to that 
part where the section had taken place, in order that the man 
might, on seeing the cutting be better behaved than before, 
and he ordered^” him to heal the other ports. And he 
(Apollo) turned the face; and pulling the skin together on 
every side like a contracted purse,^‘ over that which is now 
call^ the belly, he did, after making a single orifice, tie up (the 
skin) at the middle of the belly, now called the navel. He 
then smoothed the greater part of the remainder of the wrinkles 
of the skin, and jointed the breast, having an instrument such 
as shoemakers use when they smooth wrinkles of the leather 
on the last. But he left a few wrinkles on the belly and navel 
as a memorial of their original suffering. Now when their 
nature had been bisected, each half perceived with a longing its 
other self; ” and throwing their arms around each other and 
becoming entwined, they had a great desire to grow together, 
but they died through famine and idleness.^^ And when one of 

. ** On Ruhnken’a elegant and certain emendation, Ba for Bid, see his 
note on Timeens, p. 189, while to this passage of Plato Taup on Said, 
in Topt^sdciv has referred that in Plutarch £rot. ii. p. 770, B., dSmrep 
Mv rpix^ duiptTcrOat ri}v ^Alav, which Hommel acutely coajectores to 
have been a kind of children’s game. * 

**—** Whatever others may pretend to do, I certainly cannot luider-' 
stand what Plato meant by this description of the operation. 

'* This repetition of the vprb iKiXtvtv at the end of the sentence is evi¬ 
dently on interpolation. 

ri .^1 Here again I confess I do not quite understand the mention of 
the contractqd purse. I suspect there is an allusion to an operation still 
performed in India, to enable a person to wear on artifleial nose; unless 
it be said that Plato in this fictitious account, to which Julian alludes, in 
Epiat. Iz^. 448, C., was caricaturing some theory of the ddy. 

** Instead of rd airov one would prefer rb dXAo avroS, although tlie 
common reading is found in Priscian xvii. p. 1100, ed. Putsch. 

■** Stalbaum translates dXXqc ipyias, " and moreover by idleness." 
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these halves died, and the other was left, the snrviving^hjdf 
sought another, and was entwined with it, whether it 
with the half of a whole woman, (which hdf we now call a 
woman,) or with (the half of a whole) man. And thus they 
were in the act of perishing. [18.] But Jupiter in pity de- • 
vised another plan, and placed the organs of generation in 
front,^* for ™ hitherto they had been on the outside, and they 
begot and bred, not with one another, but with the earth, 
like grasshoppers. And therefore he changed them to the 
front; and by them he caused the generation to be with each 
other, from the female through the male, on tliis account, that 
should a male meet with a female, they might in the embrace 
at one time generate, and the nice bo thus propagated; but if 
at another time a male met witli a male, a surfeit might take 
place from the connexion, and that they might cease and turn 
themselves to their business, and attend to the other affairs of 

But such a sense those words conid never hear in correct Greek. _ In all 
the passaf^s where dWoc is said to be used plconasticaliy there is some 
error, which it is not difficult to correct. Thus in Biirip. Med. 298, 
Xupie yip dXXtie, lxAV 0 ri> Apyiac, 4>diiiwv wpu£ Aoriiv AK^avovn 
tvo/uvii, wo may rend Xuplc yip Artie, —Xdx"*”**, dpyi'of, os I have 
stated in the Surplice, No. 11, Feb. 7, 1840, p. Ifi:!, where I compjelcd the 
restoration commenced tt Tro. Append, p. 125, B. So too here, since two 
MSS. read ivh rnc Xipov, Plato wrote, I suspect, iiri rije Xlxvev mirtie 
iraKatae Xaipapyiae, i. e. “ From ihe lascivious and hungry longing for 
their former bed:" whore virti .airiie Xatfiapyiag may ho compared with 
ijri Xaiptapyiae rjdovac in Lcgg. x. p. 8W8, A.; while \/x»'oy, which Hesy- 
chius explains by Xaipapybe, is found in somewhat a similar sense in 
Eurip. Hipp. 916, 'H yip troBoSaa ravra mpSia lAvuv Kdv reTc «a- 
coTei Xtxvoe o9e iXioKtrat: and thus the introduction of Koirqc iraXaiae 
carries out tiio allusion to rraXatov wdSouc: and the two halves would 
suffer the fate of Narcissus, who died by constantly viewing in the water 
the reflexion of his body, with which he had fallen in love. 

" Ficinus has alone what the sense requires, “ ct qnaj prius retro erant, 
ad onteriorcs partes tmstulit;” in Greek, *le rb npSaBiv, i ojriefltv flv 
rif trpiv. 

'* Hero again Ficinus has preserved the vestiges of the right reading 
in his version, “Antea siqnidem, cum ad nates luec habereut, non in- 
vieem sed in terram spargentes somina, cicodarum instor concipiebant, 
at^o generabant” 

” Stalbaum says that Sommer properly unites airmv with tie ri rpi- 
eOtv. But as airi is found in many MSS., os Stephens conjectured, Ast 
has properljt adopted it; and properly too did he object to rt after 
luriOtiKt ; but iinproporly, suggest Si —for he should have read vlvw in¬ 
stead of re oSv: while in'lieu of oSrwc, omitted in eleven MSS., one would 
prefer e5 sruc— 
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li^s. From this^ (period)-ha8 been implanted bjr nature in 
mankind a mutual love, wldch is the bringer together of their 
ahcient nature, and which endeavours to make one out of two, 
and to heal Ijlie natureof man. Each of us then is buit the 
counterpart” of a human creature, as having been cut like the 
Paettn ” from one into two. Hence each one is in search of 
his counterpart. As many men then os are sections of the 
form common to ijien, which was then called Man-Woman, 
are lovers of women; and from this race are sprung the m^ority 
of adulterers: and on the other hand, as many women as are 
addicted to the love of men, and are adulteresses, are sprung 
from the same^' race. But sucii women as are sections of the 
female, do not pay much attention to men, but turn themselves 
rather to women; and from this race are tlie (Lesbian) 
courtesans. Such as are sections of the male form, follow the 
nudes: and whilst they are young, being fragments of men, 
they love men and are delighted in being with them; and 
these are the best of boys and youths, as being the most manly 
in their disposition. Tet some say, indeed, they are shameless. 
But in this they say false; for it is not through shamelessness, 
but through assurance, and a manly temper and manly look, that 
they embrace what resembles themselves^ And of this there is 
a great proof. For when they are full grown, such alone turh 

” There is some error in Ik romtv, which is never used for Ik roirov, 
Stalbaum’s German version is, “ seit so langcr Zoit.” Plato probably 
wrote Ik rdr’ leuc, i> e. “ perhaps from that time.” On the phrase Ik, 
rdre, see Ktihner, Gr. Gr. { C41, ed. Jelf. Shelley has, “ From this pe¬ 
riod,” which he got from Ficinus, “ ex illo tempore.” 

’* Shelley has, wimt the sense requires, “ and to heal the divided na¬ 
ture of man.” This has led me to suggest axlmv for ^inv, which is 
extremely inelegant after tlie preceding ijiiaeue- •• 

This was &e doctrine of Empedocles, ns wo learii from Aristotle, 
JUpl 'L&ntv, i. 18. In the word o6nPo\.or is an allusion to the 

mmbol of friendship cut into two parts, one of which was preserved by 
the host, and tlie other by the guest; and when the two were brought to¬ 
gether by the two parties or their friends, a recognition of acquaintance 
took place. See Schol. on Eurip. Med. 6. 

** As it is not known what kind of flat-fish is meant by >l^ra, I have 
left the original word in the text. Sydenham compares it with the polypus. 
The simile is well ptit by Plato into the mouth of Aristophanes, who has 
alluded to the same circumstance in Lysistr. 115, 'Eyib i‘ 'tKovi/ dy; 
imiptl yinprav, ivK(S Aovwit dv i/iavrflc iraprafiovaa 0{f/l.ev, where I 
taavechAiged 'Syii ik ■/ dv, Kdv —into ’ByA d* heovo' dv — 

** So Sydenham. As if he wished to read Ik rov a^v, instead of in 
rsdrov, which is however repeated just afterwards. 
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out men as regards political affairs: but wnen they bave4^< 
come men, thejr feel a love for joung persons, and do not tiirii 
' their thoughts to marriage and child>getting naturally, but 
are led by the force of custom and law^,^^ ^though it would bo 
sufficient for them to continue to live unmarried. Altogether 
then such a person is both a lover of youths and a lover of 
those who love him, and ever embraces what is from the same 
race as himself. [19.|J Now, whenever “the lover of youths, 
and every one else,®* meet with that very thing, the half of him¬ 
self, they are both smitten with a friendship in a wondrous 
manner, and (attracted)®® by an intimacy and love, and are un¬ 
willing to be separated from each other for even, so to say, a 
brief period. And these are they, who continue to live together 
through life; and yet they could not tell what they wish to take 
place to themselves from each other; for it does not seem to be 
sexual intercourse, that the one should, for the sake of that, be 
delighted with the company of the other, and (seek it) with 
so much trouble; but the soul of each being evidently de¬ 
sirous of wmething else, which it is unable to tell, it divines 
what it wishes, and hints at it.®* And if while they are lying 
down in the same place, Vulcan were to stand over them with 
his tools in his hand, and ask them “ What is it do ye, mortals, 
desire to take plac^ the one by the other?” and if, finding 
them in a difficulty, were he to demand them again, " Do ye 
desire this, to be as much os possible in the same place with 
each other, so os never, by night or day, to be apart from 
each other ? ®®for if ye long for this, I am willing to melt you 
down together, and to mould you into the same mass, so that 

t 

" There is probably an allusion hero to a law at Sparta, which com¬ 
pelled persona unde^ certain circumstances to marry, os we learn from 
Stobteus, IxT. p. 410, for %othinE of the same kind was known at Athens. 

“—" Instead of 6 Traiitpaonic Kal dXXoc rae, Fi^us has “ cujuscun- 

S ue sexus avidus sit,” which was evidently an abortive attempt made by 
10 translator to snpply some words obliterated in his MS., and of which 
those'in the text are on evident corruption. For Plato wrote cai i leaXbe 
jroTe— 

•* Sydenham'has introduced the verb "attracted,” which bM led me ■ 
to suggest that Skcovrai has dropt out before oltairrin —^which would 
'.ead to caiovriu—: Ficinus has “amicitiaque et familiaritate ardent.” 

** In lieu of ^^e single word aMrr$rat, Ficinus has “ et affectum in- 
litnm vestigiis signat obscuiisthus translated by Shelley, "and traces 
ibscnrely the footsteps of its obscure desire.” 
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8 *^ Iktoome me,,** and as long as ye livs^ msy Uve 

in common, as. (me per^t and when ye die^. 
^iayihg died in common, *’^ramaii^' toe ever** in Hades, 
< 1 ^ (told) instmd of two. See then whether je dedre 
It is sufficient for yoii, should ye obtain it.” On hearing 
Hii&t not a single person, I know that, would refuse, nor .would 
he ai^pear to wish for any th^g else; hut (every one)**'would 
in mli^ conceive he had heard that which he bad long ago 
'Ttirished tat, and that having come into the'company o^ and Im- 
iug melted with, his beloved he would out of two become one. 
And of this**^ the cause is, that this was our original nature. 
We Woe once whole. To the desire thm and pursuit of this 
wholes the name of Love is given. And we were, as I said, 
" formerly one. But now, for our iniquity, *** we have been cut 
in twain** by the deity, and have been made, like the Arca¬ 
dians by the Lacedaemonians, to dwell asunder.** There is 
therefore a fear, that, unless we are well-behaved towards the 
gods, we shall be agidn cleft in twain, and go about with our 
noses split down, as those have, who are modelled on pillars 
in proffie,*^ and become, **as it were, pebbles out through 

**—** To this (Celebrated passage there ore allusions in Aristotle, Polit. 
ii. 1,16, Synesins, Epist. p. 151, and the other authiAs, quoted by Wyt- 
. tenl^h in the notes of Byndcrs. 

IT—w Instead of aS^tlvai, I hare translated os if the Greek were 
id—iutvMi and so Ficinns found in his MS., as shown by his version, 
** apud inferos unuro semper perseveretis.” On this wish of friends and 
lovers to live and die together, it will be sufficient to refer to Eurip. Iph. 
T. 984, Kai (ijv &v ad Oavtiv, \ax<>iv y’ lifov: and Horace, 

“ Tecum viverc amem, tecum obeam libens.” 

•• On irac, thus obtained from the opposite oiSi elc, see Stalbaum. 

' ** Instead of roiiro. Bast, with whom Ast agrees, suggested roirov— 
And so Ficinus, “ Hujos causa cst.” 

** The Greek is SufKiaOyiuv vjth rod Stop, atOSirip tnr6 AaiaSai/ui- 
vUtv, But Ficinus found in his MS. SuaxMtifuv, as shown by his 
version—“ a deo scissi sumus.” I have therefore united the two, Itto- 
XlaStiiuv —KOI KaSdwcp— li^alaSy/itv. For in the former vi^b there 
u an allusion to the cutting in two, mentioned in § 15, and in the latter 
to the fact of the Helots, who were originally Ar(sidians, being (impelled 
to live apart in villages after they had been conquered by the Lacedte- 
monians. By so slight and obvious a correction have I got rid of the 
mass of notes written on this passage. 

. *t Surii is the interpretation of the wotds card ypa^^ ierennrupivoi 
pvm by Hermann in Programm. De Veter. Greecor. Picture Parictum, 
p, 8, Opus(ml. where he has reference to Hipparchus on Aratna, i. 6, p. 



wad rabbled smdo^h. Q& tbi^ iccoast it 

exhort ever 7 mafi to i>ehave in ail things ^ibnsljr tmnSllti, 
the gods, that we nay on the one hand escape from the ill^ ' 
w and on thh other obttw the good,** to which I^ve is oar guide 
and general; to whom let no one act in opposition.. For he 
who acts in opposition, is an enemy to the gods. Bat bj be> 
coming friends and being reconciled to the god, we shall, what 
few of those now living do, find and meet with oar bdoved, 
t^ halves^ of ourselves. And let not Eryxiihachus take 
me up, and ridicule my speech, as if I meant Pausanias and 
Agatho. For perhaps they are amongst such, (the fortunate 

ISO, who UMS tar&Ypa^ in the senae noticed by l^liny on H. N. zxxv. 

' 34, who aaya of Cimon the Clenean, “ Hie t^tagmphs invenit, hoo est, | 
obliqnas imagines.'’ But in that caM the preposition tie or card should 
precMe KaraypaA))v, and ri Kariypa^v be written instead of ntra- 
ypaffit), 1 am therefore more disposed to adopt Honunel’s, ingentous 
alteiBlion—card ^aei)v. ’ For he supposes that ngnres of human beings 
were so placed at toe comers of the walls of temples, that one half of 
the bee was seen on one side, and the other half on the aihoining aide'; 
and they must therefore have appeared with the nose split down. 

** The Greek i8, .Sewsp Xiowot dXXd roirimf fvtca—But dXXd could 
not .thus be used Mfore roiruv fvtta, unless there had been something 
said previously, to Which dXXd would indicate the opposite idea. Such 
however is not the case in. Besides, as Xiesroc is an a4jective, it re¬ 
quires a substantive. Hence I have translated as if the Greek were— 
iomp XWat XiXkaif roiruv oSv fvsea—For Hesychius has AdXXof 
XdXXoc Xiyovn rdc frapaiakaaaiovQ cal Topairorapiove ^povc, L e. 

“ pebbles found along seas and rivers,” which became smooth by the 
action of the water; and which, when cut lengthways or crossways, pre¬ 
sent two halves,' the counterparts of each other. The same fact is found 
in the case of Scotch pebbly when detache'd from the granite in which 
they ore imbedded. To this restoration of XdXXai I have been led by 
Ruhnken’s very same corresition of Theocritus in Hesych. T, i. Anctar., 
and we can now perceive why Suidos and Hesychius, and, the Scholiast 
here, explain Aivsroi ly itairewpuruivot ierpayaXot, or, as Ruhnken 
correctly reads, llxa veirpiopivoi, both in Plato and in the Lexicons 
that aeferred to Plato. Timonis has Aifirm' ol tlva wtwpioaivot. 

"—The Greek is rd piv lie^iyupsv, rSv Si rvxuptv. But as two 
MSS. offer Aiyupiv, it is evident tmt Plato wrote rd piv sacd fiyuptv, 
rUv Si fi rvxuptv. For thus card and tS properly balance ea<^ other; 
while (3 has been lost here, as in the passages corrected by myself in 
Poppo’s Prolcgom; p. 134. 

** Instead of ipiripoie, which Ast and Stalbaum vainly attempt to 
defend. Bast i uggested ^uird/iotc, answering to “ dimidium" in Ficinus; 
and the emendation is adopted by Creuier in his work on the wofchip of 
Dionysus, P. i. p. 1G9, as stated by Ast. 

2 I. 2 ' 
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Itw,) and are both of them males in nature.^ I stiy then of 
all in general, both' men and women, that the whole of our 
race would be happy, if we worked out Love perfectly; and 
if each were to meet with his beloved, having returned^ to 
his original nature. If this then be the best, it necessarily 
follows, that of the things now present, that which is nearest 
to this is the best; and that is, to meet with youthful objects 
of love that are naturally suited to one’s ideas. In celebrating 
then, the deity who is the cause of this fitness, we should justly 
celebrate Love; who both at the present time benefits us the 
most, by leading us to our own; and for hereafter gives us 
the greatest hopes, that, if we pay the debt of piety to the 
gods, he will restore us to our original nature, and, by healing 
us, render us happy. . 

[20.] Such, Eryximachus, said he, is my speech, in be* 
half of Love, of a different kind from yours. As then I 
reques'ted, do not ridicule it, in order that we may hear what 
each of the rest will say; or rather what both will 5 for the 
rest are only Agatho and Socrates. 

He stated then that Eryximachus said, I will be obedient; 
for the speech has been spoken'in a delightful manner; and 
if I were not conscious that Socrates ard Agatho were deeply 
versed in affairs of Love, I should have greatly feared they 
would be at a loss for reasons through there having been said 
BO much, and of all kinds. But now I have every confidence. 
—{Tins,) said Socrates,(is all very well for you,) Eryximachus; 
since you have already gone through the ordeal yourself with 
honour. But if you were, where I am now, or rather per¬ 
haps where I shall be, when Agatho shall have spoken his 
speech cleverly,®^ you would be in a very great fright, and in 
every (kind of heart-sinking),®* as I am now.—You wish, So- 

** To preserve the train of thought, and thus elicit something like 
sense out of these -words, Orelli'on Isocrat, de Permutat. p. 330, sug¬ 
gested dpptvoc ivbCi i. e. " both from one male.” 

** Fiemus has ”in antiquam naturam—restitutus,” which leads to 
dviXOiv in lieu of imXSuv — 

" Ficinus has “ scite dixerit,” thus uniUng li to elirp, and not, as al 
othera have done, to xat /idX’. 

. !* Instead of iv iravrl dtie, which is perfectly unin^lligible, even 
Fischdr had the good sense to propose iv wavri-dq; dvoptac iSeircp, to 
which he was led by “ ongasUis undique premereiis,” in Fimnus. Be^es 
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crates, said Agatho, to drug me, in order that I mayfl» eoA- 
fused through thin^ng that the spectators have a great ex¬ 
pectation of my being about to make a clever speech.— 
should have been, Agatho, forgetful indeed, if, after witnessing 
your courage and high spirit, when you came upon the stage 
with the performers and looking so numerous an audience in 
the face, you were about to exhibit your compositions without 
being in the least daunted, 1 thought you could be now dis¬ 
turb^ on account of us, so few in number.—Surely, So¬ 
crates, said Agatho, you do not think me so inflated by a 
theatrical audience,^ as not to know that to a man, who has any 
mind, a few persons of sense are more awful than a multitude 
of fools.—I should be acting not at all correctly, said Socrates, 
if I thought there was any thing about you, Agatho, of a boor¬ 
ish nature. But I know very well, that if you met with any 
whom you considered wise, you would think more of them 
than of tlie multitude. But 1 fear we arc not such; for we 
were there likewise, and made a part of that multitude. But if 
you had met with other wise men, you would perhaps have felt 
a shame before them, had you thought you were doing an act 
really disgraceful. Is it not so ? or how say you ?—It is true, 
said Agatho.—^But before the multitude, said Socrates, would 
you not feel a shame, if you thought you were doing any 
thing base ?—Hereupon Flm Irus, taking up the discourse, smd, 
IT, dear Agatho, you will give Socrates an answer, it will be 
no manner of concern to him what becomes of any thing 
whatever here, or if he can only have somebody to converse 
with, and especially one who is handsome. 1 confess I do 

he perhaps remembered Iv wavri iyivSuijv inrb Airoptat in Euthyd. p. 
300, C., and Iv wavrl kouc^ ctq in Rep. ix. p. 505, C. But in the former 
Plato wrote iv vavri rwAiropiac lytyo/uiv, and in the latter Iv wavri 
icatoD, as shown by Thucyd. vii. 55, iv wavrl 14 i9v/t(ae, where I 
should prefer iv vavri rip, as in Philoct. 174, iv rravri rip xpdnc, were it 
not that Dionys. H. A. R. vi. 70, iv wavrl d>} dOvfilac, seems to support 
the common reading. Wyttenbach indeed on Plutarch de S. N. V., p. 
127, quotes from Xenoph. H. Gr. v. 4, 2Q, iv wavrl ijaav /u)—iiq. But 
it is basy to read here iv. wavrl rqi Sotie dti, and there iv travri np dmie 
4aav: ibr daq has been elsewhere lost or corrupted, as I hare shown on 
ABs^. Bum. 116, and 1 could now show still more. 

■* Of this pp there is a palpable imitation in Themistius, Or. xzxvi. 

p. 311 , B., and a covert one in A^Uenetus, Bp. i. 19. # 

*** Instead of 8v, which has no meaning here, Plato wrote, as I hare 
translated, Hvrwf. Ast wished to expunge Sv entirely; for it is not found 
in the correlative sentence just afterwords. ' 
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\^th mach pleasure hear Socrates conversing: but it is ne> 
cessary for me to take care of the panegyric upon Love, and 
to receive' a speech from every one of you. But do both of 
you pay* thus your tribute to the god, and then converse. 
You say well, Fhse^rus, (said Agatho); and there is nothing 
to prevent me from beginning my speech. For I shall have 
frequently the means of conversing a^ain with Socrates. 

[21.] I wish in the first place to state how 1 ought to speak; 
and 1 will then so speak.^ For all of those who have 
spoken before me, appear to me to have celebrated not the 
god, but to felicitate mankind upon the good, of which the 
god is the cause. But what he is himself, who has bestow- 
^ these gifts, not one of them has explained. Now> upon 
each subject of every panegyric, there is only one correct 
method,; and that is, fo detail in a rational way of how great 
things how great a cause is he, respecting whom the dis¬ 
course may 1».® In this way then it is meet for us'to make 
the encomium upon Love, (by showing,) first, how great he is, 
and afterwards his gifts. I assert then, that of all the gods 
(in reality)^ blessed. Love is, if it is lawl'ul to say so, and 
without calling down vengeance, the most blessed of all the 
gods, and at once* the most. beautiful« and the best. *But 
.such be is, being the most beautiful.* In the first place, 
he is, Fhiedrus, the youngest of the gods. Of this asser- 

* On the meaning of ivoiixtoOai and iiroSovvai, " to receive ’’ end 
“pay” a debt, Stalbaum refers to Politic, p. 173,B., and Rep. 612, B. 

* Ficinne has “ pottea dicam," which leads to t!iroi/t’ dv, in lieu of 
itrtiv, which makes nonsense here. 

* Ficinns either found something different in his MS., or formed some¬ 

thing out of his own head, which he did not find there. For his version 
is, “ Sic et in praisentia, qualis ipso sit Amor, priinum ostendere decet; 
‘drinde munera lUius exponere..” i 

* Unless I am grievously mistaken, Plato wrote Svrag Svruv, for Svruv 

by itielf would be perfectly useless. ' 

* Although, as Stalbaum shows, airuv might perhaps stand at the end 
of a sentence, of which 1 have my doubts, yet since Stobeeus offers here 
adriv, it is evident that Plato Wrote ff/«s rdv KdXXurrov. For the article 
could hardly be omitted. 

*—* Such is the literal version of the words, 'Eirri ii x&KXuxrog iSv 
TotSaSu which others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote: 
especially when Ficinus has, “ Quodveropttlcherrimuasit,eex eoprimum 
patet-^" from which, however, one can easily discover that he did not find 
m his MS'. iiv-rotMt. Perhaps Plato wrote, ig it r6 K/iXXag, xaTg &v, 
wolog dd: Le. But as regards his beauty, bein^ a boy, of what kind isheF 
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t!on he affords himself a powerful proof, bj running awsjr 
in liaste from Old A^e, who is quick-footed, it’is plain, ft 
least it approaches qmcker than is necessary; and which, 
indeed,. Love natur^y hates, nor does he come near to 
it within a great (distance);^ but he is ever with the young, 
and is.* For, as the old proverb rightly has it, “ Iske always 
doth approach to like.”® JJow, though I agree with Fha- 
drus in many other points, I do not agree in this, that Lore 
is older than Saturn and Japetus ; but of gods, I affirm, be is 
the youngest, and is ever young, and that the doingsof the 
olden time, which Hesiod and Parmenides detail, were pro¬ 
duced, if indeed they say true, by the power of Necessity, and 
not Love.' For, had Love been with them, there bad been no 
castrations,nor bindings,*® nor those many other acts of 
violence, but friendship and peace, as now, from the time 
when Love came to be the ruler of the gods. Thus then 
he is young, and in addition to being young is a tender'being. 
But he wants a poet, such os Homer was, to express the ten- 


' All the MSS. read, oiS' SvToe iroXXav, Gesnet on Stobiciis, Ixi. p. 
269, was the first to suggest oiS ’ ivrbe, and so too Sydenham; as if 
vupiov were understood, which is supplied in Thucyd. ii. 77, ivr&c woX- 
Xo5 xupiov — TTcXdirat. Iliey, however, who know how constanfiy Plato 
alludes covertly to Homei, vnll read Ivrhe ro5 dXoov oiSov —similar to 
6Xow iwl yfipaoc oHS, in IX. I? 487 ; and in Axioch. { 9, dXV ol iw* 
oit^ yripaoc, in lieu of dXXot woXvyqpwc: for yqpaof oiSbv is found 
there m § 10, and in Plato Rep. i. p. 328, F. 

• In lieu of the nonsensical del liveeri re icai lariv, which Ast and Stal- 
baum vainly, as usual, attempt to defend. Bast once proposed to read, 
what he afterwards retracted, Sdveert re cal del iintv. He should have 
read, (it/earl re Kal del earai, “ ho is and ever will be.” On this union 
of the present and future,ecompare Thucyd. v. 105, rbv vS/tov — Hvra— 
M/uvov tk —Olympiodor. in Alcibiad. i. § 11 , p. 105,_eirrl *al larat. 
Menander in Stob. xxxxiii., newdqxe cal no^aei Kal woel—Anstid. H. in 
Jov. p. 21. Jebb. 83e (iZedc) lan—Hv re koI larat. The passage of Plu¬ 
tarch in ii. p. 352, A., quoted by Wyttonboch on S. N. V. p. 36, is not in 
point, wap* airg Kal /ter’ airije ovra Kal avvovrat Winckclmann in 
Zeitschriftfur Alterthumswisscnschaft, IRlO.p. 1282, would read (iviart 
Kal fn-erai. 

• The proverb is quoted at length in Lysid., p. 214, A,, Am roe rov 
iiuuov dyei Oebe &C rov ifeoeov from Od. xvii. 218. 'Qc dal riv 8/eoiov— 

•• Instep of rrpiyiiara, the best MSS.,' as they are called, offtar 
yp&ftfiara. dPlato wrote rapiyeeara. . 

>■ To these castrations there is an allusion in Euthyph. § 6. f 

The binding of Saturn by his son is mentioned by .ftsch. m E^. 
627, and Aristoph, in Ke^. 898, and Plato in Cratyl. § 45. 
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j|pneaB. of ihe gbd. Now Homer desoxibes Ate as a goddess, 
and of a ttmder &ame. ^ At least he speaks of her feet as 
being tender: 

Hei feet aie tender; not on gionnd she stalks. 

Bat on the top** of homan heads die walks. 

The poet theO seems to me to show by sutdi a proof her ten* 
demess; because she walks not u]k>n a hard place, but a soft 
one. And the same proof we shall use respecting Love, that 
he too is tender. For he neither walks on the ground, nor 
upon (human) skulls, which in truth are places not rery soft; 
but on the softest of all existing things, he walks and dwells 
there. For he has fixed his abode in the dispositions and souls 
of gods and men and yet not in all souls indiscriminately: 
but whenever he meets with a soul possessing a harsh dispo¬ 
sition, away he goes, and takes up his abode with a tender one. 
Since, then, he is ever touching with his feet, and in evei^ 
way the softest parts in the Boftot persons, he must needs he 
extremely tender. Thus then he is very young and very 
tender; and in addition to these qualities he is of a flexible 
form. For he would not be able to entwine himself around every 
thing, nor to pass through every soul, at first unperceived, 
and to go out (again),^'’ if he were of a hard substance. And a 
great proof of his form being in proportion*^ and flexible, is 
in its gracefulness, which Love confessedly possesses in a man¬ 
ner superior to all. For between IJngracefulness and Love 
there is always a war. His diet too on flowers points out the 
beauty of his colour. *■* For Love does not settle upon a body, 

*' I,have translated as if the Greek were dXX’ dep' dp’ ijyi car* dv- 
dpwvxpdara fiaivti, and not dXX’ dpa iht —although instead of dp’ ijys 
I-riiould prefer awii, for inroKol means here not “ tender,” but “ slim.” 
With regard, however, to my dxp’, it is-put beyopd all doubt by Rhianus 
Fragm; i. 'H d’ 'Arif dwoXoTvi lurarpttx&va wddcvvt 'Aeppp iv cepaXpcri 
—ifUrrarM, 

t* On this sentiment see Volckenaer in Diatrib. Euripid.p. 157. 

** The antithesis in tlmiiv rb wpwrov evidcntlv req[uires iKtuv aS— 

■* What the idea of proportion has to do with that of flexibility, it is 
hard to say. The passage was, however, so read by Aristenetus, when 
deaoibing the abf^rpa sal rpv^epd piXq of Lais, in Epist. L 1. Unless 
I am mistaken, Plato wrote wnfiirpov il SKQAHKI, a word which 
might easily have dropt out through—OTAEKAI—for of aB animals the 
worm-trfbe is the most flexible. 

w__ir Arisbenetus, Ep. ii. 1, seems to have found in his MS. of Plato, 
oi wipvM wpoviCdvnv instead of o5s iviTn. 
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or sny other spot where flowers are not^ or where th^ h«Te 
fitUen off : but wherever is a spot floweiy hiid fragrant, there 
he settles and fixM his abode.'* [22. J As regai^ then the 
beauty of the god ‘‘thus much is sufficient; although much 
still remains.” I must speak after this on virtue of Love. 
Now is the highest (praise); that he does no injury to a god 
or man, nor by a god or man is he injured. Nor, if he su&rs 
aught, does he suiFer by violence; for violence touches not 
Love; nor if he does aught, docs he it with violencefor 
every one willingly ministers in every thing to Love.*® But 
whatever one party agrees (to do) of his own accord for an¬ 
other party of his own accord, such acts the laws, that are 
the rulers in a state, say are justly done. In addition to jus¬ 
tice, Love has the greatest share of temperance. For to be 
superior to pleasures and to passions, is every where confessed 
to be temperance. But no pleasure is superior to Love. If 
then they are inferior, they will be Love’s subjects; and he 
will bo their master; and being thus superior to pleasures and 
passions, he will be pre-eminently temperate. Moreover, as 
regards valour, not Ares (Mars) himself can stand up against' 
Love.** **For it is not Aresthat holds Love, but Love Arfis, 

IP 

i»—n Ficinus has, “ permulta instiper afferri possent; sed ista soffi- 
cient,” which would lead to In xai voXXd Xtintrai’ l<rrai Sk ravff UeavA, 
in lieu of xal rav0' IkovA Kal In woXXd \tiirerai — 

“ Ficinus correctly, “ neque vi facit, si quid faciat.*' He therefore 
found in his MS. oSre n wouJv trout pif — ^which is required to balance 
/3(f traaxu, «t n wdox«. Stalbaum, however, says there is no need of 
Pif. found in Bas. 2, and one MS., and in Stoboius.—But here, as else¬ 
where, the proverb is true—“ Many men of many minds; Many birds of 
many kinds.” 

“ In the words ndeydf Ik^'S purt trap (Stob. wApff) vwqpinT, there 
lies hid an lambic verse, probably of Agatho himself, ‘spun yip wap 
wivff Imkv vtrtiptnX. i So too from the following words, d F av ng 
Icwv ixivTi dftoXoyprrjf, faaiv ol wdXiair BamXqc vopoi Siicaia, Aval, it is 
easy to elicit the uisticdi, "A ng 8' indiv tKivra ipav dv dpaXoyii, Ban- 
\ijg vSXtug, Stteua ifaalv ol rduot. 

Biomfield, in Mus. Crit. No. 2, p. 144, has' aptly compared Soph. 
Thyest Fr. XIpbg rfiv dv&yniv oiS’ 'Apiig AvOlararat. But he did not 
see that in this passage of Plato there hes hid a distich, probably of Aga- 
tho, Kni piiv ig Avipiav yspun, waiil 84, TliicrrigAvfip Sc, odj**Apqc 
AvQlaTarai, where I have introduced JliKnig from Soph. Trach. 441, 
'£p<ori pkvUP bang Aprapiararat, nfcrqc Strug kg x^'pvC, HaXtig 
ppopit; while,, to preserve the antiUiesis, in which Agatho, as *we learn 
from Aristotle, indulged, I have added likewise waidl 84—At'4<> — 

Here again it is easy to elicit another distich of Agatho, from the 
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(the son,) as the saying is, of Aphrodite” (Venus). ‘Now he 
who holds is superior to the party held; and he who is the 
mastipr of the party more valiant than all the rest, will be the 
'mosWaliant. Thus then have we spoken of the justice, and 
temperance, and valour of the god; and it is left (to speak) of 
his wisdom. As far then as we can, we must endeavour to 
be in no way wanting. And in the'first place, that I too may 
do honour to my own art, as Eryzimachus did to his, the god is 
so clever a poet, that he is able to make even another person one. 

••'For each becomes a poet, though before 
He was not musical, when Love touches him.’*’ 

This testimony it is fitting for us to use, (to prove) that 
the poet Love is excellent for all the creative power con¬ 
nected with the Muse. For that, which one has not, or 
does not. know, he can nol either give to another or teach. 
Moreover who will gainsay (the assertion) that the making 
of all animals is through the wisdom of Ixive, by which aU 
Uving things are generated and produced?” Then as-re¬ 
gards han£craft-B^ in arts, know we not that he, whose 
teacher is the deity, turns out a person of repute and il¬ 
lustrious ; but he on whom Love does not lay his hands, re¬ 
mains in obscurity? The art of the<archer, and of the 
physician, and of the prophet, did Apollo invent, ” under the 

words Oi y&p fvct'Epura'Apsc, dXX’ 'Epuc'Apq, ’Adpodtnjc, u£ Xdyoc,by 
reading'Eva 'Apse *ttp<<*r’,'Ap)| d''J^u£, Ilalf’AppoJcrsc 

cp6c jiv, uc o4 \6yoQ. And bonce we may read, 'A^pocirsc vUf, is 
' Myos; and thus obtain the very word required to govern 'A^podtrsc, 
which Stalbaum says depends upon'Epuc. and appcids to Monk on Ale. 
50, where Uiore is not a word bearing on the question. From hit refisr- 
' eace to Ol. 0. 266, Stalbaum seems to think that there is an allusion to 
the story told by Homer. But the remark of Afkatho was of a wider kind, 
and amlicable to the loves of ArSs generally. 

**—“ Here too lies hid another distich of AgsChon, ITa; yip woiir^C 

^ 81 , kAv i ri ^plv’Ajiovaos ^cttSv, oS'y’*Ep&i£ iro0’tZipsroi, where 
tated his beloved Euripides in Sthenob. In. iii. povauci^v d* dpa’Epuc 
iiiimi, kAv dpovcos j vpiv —^while ic wav is similar to the expres¬ 

sion in Longinus, { 39, kAv dpovaop ^ wavr&iraoi. With regard to )^ve 
making a person a poet, Shakspeare alludes to it, where ho speaks Of a 
lover ** with his woeful ballad, made to his mistress’ eye-brow.” 

** To get rid of the tautology in ylyvefm and fitrtu, we must read, 
vdiat.Plato wrote, palvercu, “ make their appearance.” 

^'he cdd. have iwiOvuloc sal 'Epuroc ^ytpmuioAifroS’ But 
tTiOdjUae *oi are here out of place, where the whole question is about 
the deity called Love. The words ItnSvfUas cal are a corruption of 
hnSvplac tfuca, and should be inserted between sal and MeSeai: while 
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guidance of Lore; so that he would be disciple of Love; v 1 
(through desire; the Muses (became the inventors) of munc, 
and Ilepbasstus (Vulcan), of brass-working, and Athena 
(Minerva), of weaving, and Zeus (Jupiter), of governing gods 
and men.^ From whence^ then were the affairs of the gods 
pot into order? Through the birtli, it »plain, of the love of 
beautj; for Love does not follow” ugliness. For previously, 
as I stated at the commencement, many and terrible things 
befell, as they say, the gods, through the rule of necessity.” 
But when this g(^ was bom, through his loving all things of 
beauty, “to gods and men did all g(^ things arise.””—[23.1 
Thus, Phasdrus, Love appears to me to be, in the first place,” 
himself the most beautiful and best; in the next, to be the 
cause of such like beautiful things^' in other beings. And it 
-comes into my miqd to speak something in verse, because he 
it is, who produces 

Peaco amongst men, upon the sea a calm; 

Stillness on .winds," on joyless bed sweet sleep." ■ 


after Bfotivaihas dropt out ijaav, and after &v9fuiiro)v, Ivplrot. For thus 
only can we get rid of all the dilDculties of tho passage, which Ast and 
Stalbaum have vainly attempted to soften down. 

" In lieu of SOtv, 1 have translated as if the Greek were xSOtv, and 
the sentence interrogative instead of being affirmative. 

" The MSS. vary between imp, ivtanv, and Imemv, which last 
leads to fmrat, as shown by the version of Ficinns, “ deformitatem 
quippe non sequitur Amor.” The very same confusion is found in the 
&atylus, § 10, whore the Zurich editors have adopted from MS. Bodl. 
alone tirerai for lwi<m. 

f For, as Prometheus says in Alschylus, “ Necessity is greater than 
Zeus himself.” So too Simonides, Fr. 139, dvdysy oioi Oioi it&vovrai. 

" Here again is anoUuu verse of Agatho, Tlavr dyaOd yiyovt OtoXal r 
dvdpwvoic Hna. 

" Instead of •aparn’, vainly defended by Stalbaum, ono MS. and Sto> 
baius offer wptSrov, al^Iutcly requisite to balance furd roSro. Ficinus 
too “ primum—deinde.” 

" Instead of dXXoiv, which is scarcely intcUipble, Plato wrote coXtSv, 
as shown by tho preceding KdXXieroc: and so I have translated. 

" Hennogenes T. i. p. 321, ed. Walz., dvi/iotc for Avi/iuv : and so too 
four MSS. as required by the preceding ivBp&voit and wcXdyei. 

" From the variations of MSS. it is probable that Plato wrote, os I have 
translated, Koirv 9' Swvov dqdti. On the loss and corruption .o( 
bwov iliii', I nave given another instance in The Surplice, No. 25, p. 
385, for May 16, ;846, by restoring to Apollon. Rh.iii. 763, 6 t#ov Iju- 
*ai Tte &ilrtK 'Hiiy. Stalbaum says that OindorPs colrq O’ vntaieii 
scarcely admits of doubt: for though vqcqdq has not been hitherto found 
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It w he who divests us of dl feelings of alienation; ‘and'itlls 
US with those of intimacy; who establishes all** meetings 
each as these, and in festivals, in dances, (and) in sacrifices,** 
he becomes the leader; introducing mildness, and banishing a 
harshness of manners; the friendly giver of good-will, tiie 
non-giver of enmity; gracious to the good; looked up to by 
the wise, admired by the gods; envied by those who Imve no 
lot in life, possessed by those who have; the parent of luxury, 
of tenderness of elegance, of grace, of desire, and regret; 
careful of the good, regardless of the bad; in labour, in,fear, 
in wishes, and in speech,*® the pilot, the encourager,®* the by¬ 
stander, and best saviour;** of gods and men, taken all to¬ 
gether, the ornament; a leader the most beautiful and best ;** 
iq whose train it is the duty of every one to follow, hymning 
well his praise, and bearing a part in that sweet song which 
he sings himself when soothing the mind of every god and 
man.—^Let this my speech be o&red up, Phsedrus, said he, to 


in any Greek writer, yet it is sufficiently supported by the analogy of 
vtiirtvOric. Nor is be altogether displeased with Houtmcl’s coirqi' Uwvov 
r' ivl KiiTti: for Ilesychius has Kqroc—diropia. But this is a manifest 
error for ^troe, as those scholars should have known. Or we might read 
Koallijv V tnrvSnr Ivl i. c. "and bringing to the heart In sadness 

sleep." For Flato might have had in mind Od. zvi. 450, JSXaXev fsrttr’ 
fread ‘OSvaija, 6iXov TrSmv, o^pa ol l-irvov 'HSiv Ivl /SXtpd- 

pocoi ^dXe yXavKuvie ‘Mifvti. ' Shelley has " repose and sleep in sad¬ 
ness." But the hendyadis would be extremely tame. 

** The text is vAtrac rtOf ic Ewifvat; where Hommcl objects to vAaat 
and would read vAvrae- But he still leaves untouched riOeic Ewitvat, 
which could not be said in correct Greek. There is some error, which 
otheus may perhaps, but I cannot, satisfactorily correct. 

** Instead of Iv Ovaicue, Stobceus offers IvQvfilaie: which leads to 
iv Ooivtue, iv d«eia(£. *’ 

* Schiitz was the first to object to for which he proposed to read 
But that word is never found in prose, anihrarely even in poetry. 
Perhaps Plato wrote iv xdXw, “ in anger." 

” I cannot understand iwi^drijc, which Ficinus translates ''ptee- 
fectus," which is quite as incorrect as Sydenham’s “ encourager." For 
the IviPArtie was the name given to the person, who fought on board a 
vessel, but ffid not row, answering to “ a marine ” in the English navy. 
Plato wrote, I sus^ct, vvaavtoile, for such a person is require in a ease 
of fear. Hesych. \vavtvT^c Bon06c, 

• w If I have rightly restored x^Xq> for Xdyw, we must read ’lor^ 
Apurroe, if allusion to 'It/rpie Apurroe in Homer, quoted herein { 38. 


ition of Apiarot is extremely < 
XapAirretroe, " most agreeablei 


le. One would mqpect rather 
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Love, partaking, as best I could, in some parts of what is g| 7 ', 
in others of what is grave. 

[24.] When Agatho had done speaking, all present, said 
Aristodemus, roared out (applause), for lie h^ spoken in a 
manner worthy of himself and tlie god.—^Upon which Socrates, 
looking at Eryximachus, stud. Do 1 appear to you, son of Acu- 
mSnus, to have felt just now a fear that was no fear,^ when 1 
spoke prophetically, what I asserted lately, that Agatho would 
speak marvellously well, and that I should be pla^ in adiffi* 
culty ?—One portion, replied Eryximachus, you appear to have 
foretold truly, that Agatho would speak excellently, but the 
other, that you would be in a difficulty, I do not consider (true). 
And how, O happy man, said Socrates, am I not! likely to be in a 
difficulty, and any one else too, who is to speak after a speech so 
fuU of b^uty and variety? *‘In other respects it was notequally 
admirable,** but who, that heard the conclusion, would not 
have been struck with the beauty **of the nouns and verbs?** 
For when I consider how unable I shall be to say any thing 
beautiful approaching to this, I should run away for very 
shame, had 1 in any way the power. For the speech pot me 
in mind of Gorgias: so that I suffered what is told in Ho> 
mer.** For I fearer} that Agatho would at last send in his 
speech the head of that formidable speaker Gorgias against my 
speech; and, through my inability to say a word, turn me into 
stone I And I perceived how ridiculous I was tlicn, when 
I agreed that I would in my turn after you make an encomium 
upon Love, and asserted that I had some skill in the matter 
of Love, yet knowing nothing of it, nor how it was necessary 
to praise any thing whatever. For in my stupidity I thought 

** Suidjis iu ‘AStie—'ASiie SiSutg Ikof, 

«—Ficinus has “ct cetera quidem, qiiamvis apte composita non 
odeO miranda videntnr." He therefore found sometliing in his MS. 
answering to “quamris apte composita,’* wanting at present in the 
Greek. 

«—^ In thus alluding to the beauty of the nouns and verbs, Socrates 
is supposed to be Speaking ironically in praise of that which he really 
considered reprehensible. For, unlike the rhetoricians and sophists, he 
looked rather to the matter of a speech than the manner. There is a 
similar sneer at fine words merely in the Menezenus, p. 234, C. 

■« The pa'-sage alluded to is in Oi. A. 036— 

“ Then pale' fear seised me, lest the Gorgon’s head 
Should Proserpine of hallowed mien send out, 

A prodigy great and terrible, from Hell." 
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aqB,aDgbt to apeak truths respecting each subject* praised, 
and that these were to be the substratum, and that selecting 
out of these very matters the most beautiful, to put them to¬ 
gether in the most becoming manner. And I had a great 
notion that I should speak well, as knowing well the truths 
relating to the praising of any thing whatever. But this it 
seems is not the way to praise correctly, but (we must) attri¬ 
bute to the subject qualities the greatest and the best possible, 
whether they are such or not; and if the encomiums are un¬ 
true^ that is an adair quite immaterial. For it was stated 
b^ore, as it seems, that each of us ** should appear to praise 
Love, and not merely to praise.^* On this account, I suppose, 
you **turn over every topic and attribute to Love,'*® and 
assert that he is of such a hind, and the cause of things so 
great, as to appear the most beautiful and best—^to those 
it is clear who know him not—for he certainly would not 
(appear so) to those who did know him. And thus the praise 
becomes fine and pompous. But for my part, I know nothing 
of this kind of praise; and through not knowing, I agreed 
to compose myself in my turn a panegyric. “ But my tongue 
only*® promised, not my mind." And so farewell tq it. For 
I should not be able (to say any thing), iPot I indeed.*’^ But 

The words between the numerals I cannot understand; nor could 
Ficinus, as is evident from his equally unintelligible version—*' cum pro- 
positum sit,' quomodo Amor ipse laudetur, immo ut quisque Amorem 
landare quam maxima iddeatur.” I could have imderstood, what Plato 
probably 'wrote,— ivae Saiarot iifiSiv riv "Epoira iyKu/itiercrat, oix 
owuc iycw/itdCitv ddSet, i. e. “ that each of us should praiso Love, and 
not merely be thought to praise him.*’ For thus there would be a proper 
antithesis between real and seeming praiso. On this antithesis I have 
said something worth reading on Hipp. Maj. f. 29, n. 3, and on Philoct. 
1271. 

**—** In the words vivra \Syoy nvoSvrte tlv>re is an allusion to the 
proverbU expression irdvra \i0ov Kiviiv, as shown, by Wyttenbach bn 
Plutarch, S. N. p. 83. Here however Ficinus has “ univetsa Amori 
tribttitis," omitting Myov RivoSvrtc* From whence I suspect that Plato 
wrote irivra \iOov Ktvovvrttf 'frAvra dwriSsrs, i. e. “ moving every 
stone, you attribute every thing to Love.” For thus wo shall recover the 
object required after the verb AvarlOtrt. .. 

* In the words 4 yXwrra o9v itriaxtro, H fpi)v oS, there is an allu¬ 
sion to Eurip. Hippol. 612, 'H yXtJvo* Af^aox', ft di AvAifuroc, 
translated'by Cicero De Offic. iii. 29, ** Juravi lingua; montc.'n iiquratam 
gero,” dh remarked by Stalbaum, who did not, however, see that, as oSv 
is here unintelligible, Plato wrote ^ yXSrra ukv iiriaxtro— ; 

w On this repetition of o6 /dv rm after ov, Stalbaum refers to Oi. P 
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I am ready to sp^ the truth according to my own notm*’^ 
if you art willing (to hearX but not by way of compa^on 
with yours, in order that 1 may not pay the debt of laughter. 
Do you then, Phasdrus, consider, if indeed yon are in want 
at all of such a speech, ®(whether_you wish)^ to hear the 
truth spoken about Love with such an arrangement of nouns 
and verbs as may happen to come (into my mind).*® [25.] 
Fhaedrus then, he said, and the rest requested him to speak 
in the manner which he thought he ought to speak. Permit 
m^ Phaadrus, however, said Socrates, to ask Agatho still some 
trifling questions; that, after having obtain^ a confession 
from him, I may then speak®* in this way. I permit you, 
said Phae^us. Question him. Hereupon he said, that 
Socrates began somewhat after this fashion: 

In good truth, friend Agatho, you seem to me to have begun 
your speech well, in saying that we ought in the first place to set 
forth what is the nature of liOve; and afterwards his doings. 
With this introduction I am (fiite deh'ghted. Come, then, 
touching this Love; since yon have gone through the other 
points in a beautiful and splendid manner, tell me this also. ' Is 
Love a being of such a kind as to be (the love) of something or 
nothing ? 1 do not ask, whether it is of some father or mother; 

27, Oi y&p itai oi, and Hipp. Mig. p. 292, B., oC/iot ^orcT—oCc: but 
fAvroi ia not thus introducet!, except in the case of a confinuation by 
another speaker, as 1 have shown in Hipp. M^j. § 12, n. 2. There is 
some error here. 

“—*• The words within the numerals have been inserted to-complete 
the sense and syntax, which ore both equally neglected in the origml; 
where Plato wrote, I suspect, rirepov irepi 'EpuVoc rdXqOq XtySfuva 
ipinu fiKoittv, in lieu of wcp2 'Epuroc rdXqOq Xey6/uva dtoitiv. 
Ficinus, “ utrum vobis placeat—audire." 

Instead of ivofuin ti tal 0tau ptiit&Tav, one would have expected 
dvopArwv ti xa! ';rwv Oitm, aimilia to rov k^\ov{ r<3v ipo/idruv 
cat jiqpdrwv, a litUo before. Fipinus, “ verborum nominumque—com • 
positioue." 

** As all the MSS. but one read tmla t' &v rif, Stalbaum suggested 
iwota t^i TIC. Ho should have proposed diroia /wi, for fua could scarcely 
be omitted after tn-eXOoCaa. 

*'—Su(^ is the interpretation of Budaus. But Ficinus has “ut con- 
firmatus ab illo loquar.” The sense required is, *' that, having reflected 
upon some trifling poin^ I may speak as is fitting,'* in Greek, Xva Avako~ 
yta&iuvotfirtpl-^Tou, oCtuc, ^ oei, Xivie. For though oilruc “• found 
here in § 20, and in Phirto, p. 61, D., yet in both these cas^ the same 
alteration is-requisite. To the recovery of the sense three MSS. have 
led the way by reading dvaXoyteibuvoc. 
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—for flie question, whether love is the love oC a father or 
mpther, would be-ridiculous—but as if I had asked this re¬ 
specting a father, Is a father a father; and the father of some- 
t^g, or not ? In this case you would surely have said, if 
you wisl^ed to answer correctly, that a father is the father of a 
son or daughter, would you not ?—Certainly, said Agatho.— 
And is not a mother in the same predicament ?—To this too 
Agatho assented.—Answer me still further, said Socrates, to 
B question a little larger, that you may the better apprehend 
my meaning. If I had asked. What, then, of a brother— 
whatever that very tiling may be—is ho a brother of some 
peiwn, or not ?—(Agatho) said. He is.—Is he not of a brother 
or a sister ?—Agatho assented.—Try then, said (Socrates), to 
tell me about love. Is it the love of nothings or of something ?— 
Of something,*® by all means, (replied Agatho).—This, there¬ 
fore,®® said Socrates, keep to yourself, remembering what it 
is; but tell me so much as this. -Does love desire that very 
thing, of which it is the lov^ or does it not ?—^Desires it, cer¬ 
tainly.—Whether, when possessing what it desires and loves, 
does it then desire and love it ? or only when not possessing it ? 
—It would seem, he replied, only when not possessing it.— 
[26.] Instead of seeming,®® said Socrates,«consider if it be not 
of necessity thus, that desire desires only that, of which it is in 
want; and that it does not desire, if it be from want. For 
to me, Agatho, this seems to be marvellously necessary. But 
how does it to you ?—To me too it seems, replied (Agatho).— 
You say well, said (Socrates). Would then a big man, being 
big already, wish-to be big? or a man being strong, wish 
to be strong?—This is, from what has been just now stated, 
impossible (replied Agatho). For, beii% so,®® he would nol 

** In lien of ianv we must read lari rtvot, shown by “ Alicigui 
Certe,” in Ficinus. 

" Sydenham has, '* for the present keep.” which is what the sense re 
qnirea; and so Plato wrote in Greek, ToCro /tiv rd vSv, not Tovro pit 
robmv, where rolvw is unintelligible. 

•* There is a similar play on the word “ seeming,” in Hamlet, wher 
to the Queen’s inquiry, “ Why seems it so particular with thee 7 ” 
Prince replies “ Seepis, Madam; nay, it is. 1 know not seems.” Se 
my note on Cratyl. p. 400, B. { 37. 

Ficinus has " Neque enim indigus esset eorum, quss in SB ipso jar 
contineretF' He therefore found in his MS. not 8 yt dv, but d yt fyu 
which is for more correct; for is opposed to IvSt^Ct and not di 
and better chimes in with the precemng tx^v, oi oit txut> 
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be wanting on those points.—^You say tru^ repued tk>crate3|| 
for, if a person, being alr^y strong, should wish to be strong 
and being swift, (wish ,to be) swift, and (being) healthy, (wish' 
to be) healthy,one might perhaps imagine ^that those who 
are such, as regards these and such-like points, and possess 
these, would desire those things which they already possess."* 
That we may not therefore be deceived, it is for this that I 
speak. For if you consider the matter, Agatho, (you will 
sec) that they, who possess at present any of those' things, 
must possess them, whether they will or not; and of such a 
thing, how can any one ever have a desire? But when a 
person says thus—“ I, who am now in health, desire to bo in 
health; and I, who am now wealthy, desire to be wealthy; 
and I long for those very things, which I possesswe should 
say to him thus: “ You mean, my man, that you, who now 
possess wealth, and health, and strength, are desirous to pos¬ 
sess those things for the time to come; since at the present time 
you possess them, whether you will or not.” 'When you say, 
therefore, thus—" I desire what is present,” consider whether 
you are saying any thing else than this—“ I wish that what are 
now present may be present for the time to come.” Would anght 
else but this be acknowledged —^Agatho agreed that it would 
not.—^“Is not this then, said Socrates, to love (to desire)*® 

After “ healthy,” Stalbaum fancies that the apodosis is wanting; for 
bo did not perceive that yip is a corruption merely for y' ap' — 

“—*• Instead of the horiioie verbiage in the Qreck text, Imuc yip^ av rtc 
raSra olrfitlif ml wavra ri routvra roie ovrae rt roioirovg mi ixoy- 
rae raSra roirtav. Strep ixovn, mi itriOv/teiv —how terse and to the 
purpose is the translation of Ficinus—** forte quispiam crcdcret et hos et 
alios quoslibet ea, quee hahefit, appetcre," i. e. '* perhaps any one would 
believe that both these, and any others, would desire what they possess.” 

** Sydenham was the £r8t to bring back i/uXeyotr &v, found in the 
three earliest edd, Ficinus too, ” Censes hunc hominem—rosponsurum.” 
Bckk. and Stalbaum, from MSS., dfioXoyoT: which would be in Attic 
Greek dfieXeyoii}. 

"—*■ Such seems to be a part of the meaning required by the context; 
hut even this cannot be got out of the Greek— 06k a6v rovri y’ iarly 
iKtivov ip^v 8 oSww Iroi/tov a6rp lonv. For where there is no syntax, 
there is no sense. Ficinus has, ” Amor profocto, hinusmodi illud' reepieit, 
quod nondum in prompt^ est nee habietur,” as if he had found in his 
MS. bpav, wldch, has been furnished by a solitary one aubaequenll}[ ex¬ 
amined I have followed Sydenham in part, who supplied “ to dbsire,”. 
although I suspect Plato wrote something else, which 1 could cosily restore 
by the. aid of on Maopio fable. 

VOL. III. 2 K 
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^lat which is not at hand to him, and which he do&s not pos* 
seas; and that what are now present shoold be preserved for 
him for the time to come.—^Certainly so, (replied Agatho).— 
Both this man, therefore, (said Socrates,) and every one else 
who f^ls a desire, desires that which lies not at hand, and 
which is not present, and which he has not, and which he 
himself is no^ and of which he is in want of; such things 
only are those of which there is the' desire and the love.—- 
Certainly, sud he.—Come then, said Socrates, let us agree 
upon what has been said.®* Is Ix)ve any thing else than, in 
the first place, the love of something ? next, of those things 
of which there is a want?—dearly (not), replied Agatho.— 
In addition to these, said Socrates, recollect, of what things 
you asserted in your speech there was a Love. But, if you 
^h i^ I will remind yon. For, I think, you said something 
like this—“ that thdr afiairs were put into order by the gods, 
through a love of things beautiful: for that of thinn ugly 
there could be no love." Did you not say some such .thing ? 
I did say so, answered Agatho.—And you spoke reason¬ 
ably, friend, replied Socrates. Now, if such be the case, 
would Love be any thing else than the love of beauty, and 
not of ugliness?—He confessed it.—cAnd has it not been 
confessed, said Socrates, that a person loves that thing of 
which he is in want, and which he does not possess ?—Yes, 
said (Agatho).—^Love then, (said Socrates,) is in want of, and 
does not possess, beauty.—^It is so of necessity, said (Agatho). 
—What then, (said ^crates,) do you call that beantiful, to 
which beauty is wanting, and does not possess it at all?— 
Certainly not, (replied Agatho).—Do yon then, said Socrates, 
still confess that Love is beautiful, if isuch be the case ?—And 
Agatho then said, I seem nearly, Socrates, to know nothing 
of what I then asserted.—And you fiave, Agatho, spoken 
fairly, said Socrates. But tell me still one little thing. Do 
not things good seem to you to.be also beautiful?—They do, 
(said Agatho).—^If then, (said Socrates,) Love is in want of 

Stalbaum, perceiving the evident absnrdity.of these words, would 
Trader avouohyfnv&ii^a rd ilptiidva by “ de quibus convenit, pauci« 
repetamns. ’ But there is nothing in the Greek toansws.* to “pancis," 
not UP “repetamns," which last he took from Ficimls—“quee snprt 
dicta rraetamus.” _ Plato wrote here, as before, in § 26, ivaKoytauitiSf 
tari,'r& tlptipkva, i. e. “ let us reason according to what has bora suid.* 
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things beaudfu], and if good things are beantifnl, Lore will 
be in want of good things likewise.—«-I am not able, 
plied (Agatho), to argue against you, Socrates ; let then 
the case be as you say.—You are not abl^ my belored 
Agatho, said So^tes, to argue against the truth: for (to 
argue) against Socrates is by no means difficult. [27.] And 
now here 1 wiU leave you. But as regards the discourse 
about Love, which I heard formerly from Diotima of Manti- 
nea,^^ who was a clever person on these and many other points— 
for when the Athenians were making sacrifices on account of the 
plague,^ she effected its being put off for ten years—she it was 
who instructed even me in Love affairs. The speech then which 
she spoke I will endeavour to go through Wore you on the 
prinoiples agreed upon by myself and Agatho, (relying) as 
well as 1 can, myself upon myself.^ It is then, Agatho, 

" The MSS. rary between MavrucQc and Mavnvuefir. The fonner 
was found in the one used by Ficinus,a8 shown by his version '* Fatidica;” 
the latter is quoted by Maxim. Tyr. Diss. xxiv. § 4, and 7. According to 
the Scholiast on Arislid. T..p. 4w, ed. Dind., she was a priestess of the 
temple of Zeus Lyceus in Arcadia f while Aristides himself, in the speech 
agauut Demosthenes in Maii’s Scriptor. Vet. Collect, t. ii. p. 30, describes 
her it MvXlrov; where De 6eel in Biblioth. Crit. Nov. t. iv. p. 93, 
would read, with the appr^ation of Stalbanm, HiX^rov. I conceive, how* 
ever, that as the talented Aspasia, who is similarly introduced in the 
Menexequs, was the mistress of Pericles, so Diotima was another of the 
same profession, and one of the tl ree Xoucdirrpiai alluded to in Ariatoph. 
Ach. 529, as Iming the real cause of the Peloponnesian war, just as 
Helen had been of the Trojan. Maximus Tyrius too seems to have had 
some such notion; for his words are, tin Mavnvic^ sirs tai AfcjSia nc 
fiv.' And if such be the fac^ it is easy to see, that ^though' the ladies of 
Miletus were quite as notorious as those of Lesbos, yet here one may read 
in Aristides is ftiXw rov, “ from the mill of some :** for to the tiead*mill 
in ancient times disorderly f( males were sent, as they were lately in Kng* 
land. Proclus indeed on Republ. p. 420, ranks her amongst the Pytl^ 
gorgeans; and so were m->ny of her sex, for reasons it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to explain. With regard to her name Vlavn-vltii, there is not, I 
suspect, any allusion to Mantinea—for a female of that town would have 
been called MavnWe—but to the circumstance of her having stayed the 
plague, and was thus a victor over soothsayers by doing fiiat, which they 
could not accomplish; and as she was thus god-honoured, her name was 
properly Aid-n/ia Matvi-vicq. 

** The'plague alluded to is the one so graphically described by Thucy¬ 
dides ii. 47; while with this feat of Diotima may be compared the one at¬ 
tributed to Sr pedocles, who, from his supposed power over the winds, was 
called HavoBvipac. • 

** This is said, because Socrates used to iiretend that he had a bad 
memory. 

2x2 
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^ery meet to declare, first, as 70 a have stated, 'who Love 
IS, and of what kind, and then his doings. Now it seems 
to me a thing the most ea 87 to go through the subject, as * 
the stranger went through it, while sifting mjself. For 
I spoke to her in other words, but' on nearly such points 
as Agatho just now did to me, (by saying) that Love was a 
god of goo^css,*^ and was alM (one) of things beautiful.*’^ 
But she refuted me with the same arguments as I did this 
person (Agatho); (by showing) that, according to my own 
readbning. Love was neitlier Beautiful nor good. How say 
TOU, Diotima ? said I. Is Love an ugly and an evil being ?— 
Will you not speak words of good omen ? she replied; or do 
you imagine that every thing which is not beautiful, must of 
necessity be ugly ?—Most certainly.—And is every thing that 
is not wise, ignorant ? Or do you not perceive, there is some¬ 
thing between wisdom and ignorance ?—What is that ?—To 
think correctly, and without being able to give a reason, 
know you not, said she, is neither to know—for how can 
knowledge exist without a reason —nor yet is it ignorance; 

for how can that which hits the truth be ignoraoce?^ There 
is then some such thing as correct opinion between intelli¬ 
gence and ignorance.™—^You say truly, said I.—^Do not then 
compel what is not beautiful to be ugly; or what is not good to 
be evil. And thus, since you have confessed that Love is 
neither good nor beautiful, do not fancy a whit the more that 
he is ugly and evil; but something, she said, between those 
two.—However, said I, he is acknowledged by all to be a 

** Instead of uiYoe Beie, Sydenham translated “ a deity excellent in 
goodness,” as if lie wbhed to read, dyaOic fisoc, -which Wolf adopted, tc 
chime in with the subsequent oSrc saX&c,—oSrc dyaOde- Stalbaum, how¬ 
ever, witboi^t a shadow of reason, or a part^le of taste, still sticks tc 
/tiyae- 

"■Stalbaum says that rtSv RoXfiv depends upon''Epuc, and that the 
sense is '* the love of things beautiful." But in that case tiie subsequen 
eSrticeAie o6rt dyaSie would be perfectly unconnected -with what pre 
cedes. ' 

" Ficinus—" iisdem,” which leads to roTg airoie in lieu of roiroit roTf 

** 80 Aristotle in Ethic. Nicomach. vi. 6 , furi Myov ^ lirurrijft^ 
quoted by Sydenham. 

", By roS Svroe is meant, as Sydenhun translated, ” thq truth.” Sta 
baum sefeis to Rep. i. p. 3^ E. and Xenoph. Anab. iii. 2,99. 

** Stalbaum refers to Theetet. p. 190, A. Phileb. p. 37, A. Sophia 
p. 263. Bep. V. p. 477, A.; vi. p. S06, C. 
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god of might.—all who do not know hint, said she, or bji 
those wlio do likewise ?—By all universally. [28.] .^d she 
said with a smile, How, Socrates, can he* be acknowledged a 
god of might by those, who say he is no god at all ?—Who are 
they ?' said 1.—You yourself, replied she, are one, and I am 
one.—^How say you this ? I replied.’*—Easily, said she. For 
tell me. Say you not that all the gods are blest and beautir 
ful ? or would you dare assert that any one of the gods is not 
beautiful and blest?—Not I, indeed, by Zeus, said I.—Say you 
not that those who possess things good and beautiful are 
happy?—Certainly.—But you have confessed that, through 
the want of things good and beautiful, X<ove has a desire for 
those very things 4 >f which he is in want.—I have confessed. 
—But how can he be a god, who has no share in things beau¬ 
tiful and good ?—^It seems, by no means.—You see then, said 
she, that even you do not consider Love as a god.—What 
then, said I, is Love a mortal ?—Least of all.—What then ?— 
As in the case before mentioned, she replied, betwe^ a 
mortal and immortal.—What is this, Diotima ?—A great 
daemon,’* Socrates. For the whole dmmon-kind^ia between a 
god’* and mortal.—What power has it, said I ?—It interprets 
for, and transmits to,*the gods what is sent from men; and 
for and to men what (is sent) from the gods; from men, their 
petitions and sacrifices; fron. the gods, their commands ’*and 
returns for sacrifices;’* and being in the middle space be¬ 
tween both (gods and men)’* it fills up the whole. So that by 
it all have been bound together into one.’*** Through them 

As cTirov and could not be thus found united, Ficinus has very 
opportunely, "Qiionam pacto mo dixisso hoc asseris,” which leads to 
Kai lyat thcav, lltSc ra~'r6 /te^dyac \iyete, in lieu of roSro 

On the subject of deemons, the mass of authors quoted here by Ast 
and ^talbaum will give U1 the information required. According to an 
Orphic fragment preserved by Clemens Alexandr. Strom, v. p. 724, it 
would seem that the doctrine promulgated by Diotima emanated from the 
disciples of the Orphic school. 

** Instead of 9eov one would prefer Oeiov, to answer to OvqroB. 

M —H .]]j lien of these words Ficinus has “ sacroraue solennes in- 
stitutiones et ordinem.** But AfioifUc was found here by Fcdlux, who, how¬ 
ever, in vi. 167, says that the meaning is uncertain. For d/ut/3tada>, as 
applied to the god^ would signify rather “ to requite evil" thw “to re¬ 
turn good." . ■ - 

»—» Such is evidently what the train of thought requires. The Greek 
is nqtwXqpoT, Sffri.ri srdv aBvi air^ iwStSiwat. But as Ficinus has 
“totum comple^ ut universum aecum ipso tali vinculo connectotur," 
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proceeds eveiy kind of prophecy, and the priestly art relating 
tp sacrifices, and initiations and incantations, aind the whqle 
of xaajpc^*^ and sorcdry. For a god is not mix^ up with man; 
but through that (middle nature) is carried on all intercourse 
and converse between gods and men,” whether awake or 
asleep. Now he who is wise in things of this kind is a daa- 
mon-like man; but he who is wise in any other matter, whe¬ 
ther arts or handicrafts, is an operative merely. But these 
daemons are many and various, and one of them is Love.— 
[29.2 ^ what father or mother is he?—<It is 

a rather long story, said she, to’ tell. However, I will relate it. 
When V'enas was born” the gods had a feast, all the rest, 
and like^se Plenty, the son of Planning. And when they 
had supped, Poverty came ”to b^, as there was good cheer’® 

Oielli, on Isocrat. Ilcpi ’AvrtSoa. p. 331, savgested I«;>vXqpoT ri leSv, 
&irrt aM. But^Byndera more correctly, rd SXa IvjavXvpoT, &m aird — 
For Procltts, on Alcibiad. i. p. 69, has rd ti fdira rUv laiftdvtty yivp 
Sv/nrXtfpoT rd 8Xa cat avvStX, There is, however, still a difficulty in 
oArd airif. For the question is not what the Universe can do towards 
binding itself with itself, but what the middle dsemon power can. Hence 
Plato wrote, 1 suspect, (o/trXmoi rd 8Xa, fivre tig tv rdvra airw Iwit- 
tMai, as 1 have translated, atalbaum, howerer, still sticks to the com- 
tQon text, of which he gives a brief German version. I wish he had ex¬ 
pressed 1^ ideas in a longer Latin note. ' 

** Instead of iiavniav, which has been already mentioned, Plate 
evidently wrote jiaytlav—^ yoijniav or /tayyavtlav, whi^ is united tc 
Ix^aic in hegg. xi. p. 933, while /layslav is found in Aldb. i. p. 122, A 
” By the udof Proclus on Parmenides, t. iv, p. 60^ ed. Cousin, Hci^( 
in Specim. Crit. p. 60, wished to supply, after d;^puwovc, sol dvOouwou 
rp6e 0foAe: for otherwise the gow and not men would be said to bi 
asleep and awake. The idea is rejected point blank by Ast, nor full; 
adopted by Stalbaum. • 

” Of the different writers who have alluded to this stoiy, Ast ha 

S 'ven aveiy fliU list, both ancient and modemito which Stalbaum add 
_ amasdus nq)t 'Apx^iv, p. 302, ed. Kopp., and Reynders says that i 
vhu turned into verse by D. Hdnsius in Monobibl. Eleg. ix. 

"—^ The Greek is irpoirair^vovva olov 3^ tiutxlae. Now, thong 
ohv 34 mkht be used as ola 34 in Menexen. $ 2, yet as the object ' 
wanting after wpavatr^vovoa, Ficinua has “ mendicatura cibnm," as 
he had found jn his MS. CITON, which might have dropt out befoi 
•OION.' But the word was, 1 suspect, mdPoAov. For Suidas Has Xm 
jSaXlSsrai—ctqtiatc di dsd/SoXov, cvel jSoXw n Av d ri rale ouvl j3aXX< 
lixvov iv ‘SxiypdnjMn, (Leonid. Alex. 30.) 063" dw6 3ttWvi3iov ytvtf 
fuvoe AvPiXov, Compare too Phocylid., Mqff dXXov frapA 3airie I3c 
atvPAkuiut rpaxiZnt.' So Ulysses is compared, in Od. xvi. 221, to 
per^ who is woXXpc ^Xi^m xttpaaritt AirKw dcdXovc: and so i> 
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there, ani she staid about the door. • Just then Hentyj intoxi¬ 
cated with nectar,—^for as yet wine was not,—^went into Hhe 
{garden of Zeus, and being drowsy with liquor, fell asleep. 
Toverty tlierefore laid a plot against him, so as to have a 
child by Plenty, and placed hersw down by him, and became 
pregnant with Love. Hence Love has b^me the follower 
of and attendant upon Venus, as having been begotten on 
the birth-day of that deity, and being also naturally fond Of 
the beautiful and of Aphrodit4,»® as being beautiful. As 
Love then is the son of Plenty and of Poverty, he is in this 
state of fortune. In the first place, he is always poor; and 
so far from being either tender or fair, as the multitude 
fancy, he is rough and dirty, and Shoeless, and houseless, 
ever stretched on the bare ground, and b^less, and lying 
at doors, and in the road under the sky alone; (and) as par¬ 
taking of his mother’s nature, dwelling ever with indigence. 
On the other hand, taking after his father, he is a plotter 
against the beautiful and good; courageous and bold, and 
on the stretch*' <toaot); a skilful hunter, for ever weav¬ 
ing some contrivance; “eagerly desirous of intellect^ and 


(Edipus in Col. 5, is described as tfiuepbv /tiv ilairSv and rov tr/tupoS 

in utiov aipwv. ... v .. j •» 

•• As there is nothing to which sol njc Appo Jtrijc cm be rwerrea, it 
is evident that Plato wrote ir*pi rh ko\4»> leal ri ’Afpoiirtit caXqc o»<^c. 
Stalbaum renders, “ ao simul luiturft euft pulchri amans, quum eUam 
Venus pulohrn sit:” which he got from Ficinus, “(luinetiam uaturft pnl- 
chri desiderio capitnr, cum Venus ipsa ait pulchra." But Lovb does not 
love the beautiful, because Aphrodite is beautiful; but loves the beauU- 
ful Aphrodite, because he loves the beautiful. 

•> Although ThemUtius. in Or. xiii. p. 162, D., has oitvovoe only, yet 
from Olympiodor. in Alcibiad.i. p. 14,ed. Creuier, woe ydp tpae wvrovdc 
ivn aavta, one might elidit aivrovoe <••£ rp pavip. For iniVTOVOc can. 
hardly stand here by itself. On the madness of love, see my note m Bai- 
lev’s Hermesianax, p,C9, to which I could now add much moro. 
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trivances of intellect,-as some Prometheus, and finding a path «o^ the 
pathless." For so Prometheus is described by Alschylus m v, 59, Actvoc 
ydp tiptXv *d6 iaiix^pmv wdpovf: where, to the passages already quoted, 
1 Aould have added Eiirip, Hippol. Fr. 3, 'Bw role d/iWT”*' 
wrorov 'Epwro. Uaxim. Tyr. Diaa. xxvi. p. 309, aol rd dirmta oe™ 
fEpwri) ffiwopiiroro. Theophrast. in ^then. p. 362, F., ‘“trepovc ^ 
role dwdpoic. Of which the moat apposite is Ailian. H. A. m. 3U, 
tto^rar^ wXiseiv s^wdpovf if driftiv juixav&e- ThemisUus, however, 
has r^S Ipwrut^c, in Or. xiii.^. 163, B. 
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finding a waf for himself ;** acting the philosopher •* through 
tfle whole of life; “^a clever sorcerer and a drug*emplojer, and 
sophist f* and naturallj neither an immortal nor a mortal; bat 
at one time in the same day ^he blooms and lives, when he 
is faring well; and at another time he dies;^^^ but revives 
again^ through his father’s nature. Whatever is furnished 
to him, is ever secretly flowing out; so that Love is never 
either in want or in wealth. He is likewise in a middle place 
between wisdom and ignorance. For the case is this No 
god philosophizes, or desires to become wise; for they are so; 
and if there is any other being who is wise, neither does he 
philosophize. Nor yet are the ignorant philosophers, nor do 
they desire to become wise. For on this very account,*^ Ignor- 

*■ Stalhanm, after Jacobs on Achill. Tat. p. 449, refers to Xenopb. 
Cyrop. ▼!. 1, 41, rovro. ucrd rov diiieov ero^iorroO rov 

'I^Mrroc- Add Chariton, ii. 4, Iv fpurt ^iXosn^virav. 

**—** In the words, &tiv6e ydqc fapiiaxtie tal eo^urrqc, evidently 
lies hid an lambic^verse. In fact, nearly the whole of this description, 
like the greater pari of the poetical passages in Plato, has been merely 
put into prose from a lost play, I suspect, of Aristophanes. At least it is 
easy to elicit the pentastich following ; ’Avdpnoc ov' Irqc rs <t6vtovo{ 
r’ luv Wavla, leiuv &s, xap/tdvqf Oiipav Itrf nXlcoiv r’ dci rdc/<qx‘‘*'^C 
ppovqnuc, "Qc ric teal-v6pifu>s tip rdwop*, «Sv Aeivdc <ro- 

piaHn, Kal ydqc, *«! pappaKtit: where 1 nave introduced Oqpav Iwt from 
Thmistius, who found m his MS. Otipevr^e Stiv6e rov sdXXovc, as shown 
by his ptixavAc M ry 9qpf[ mwXcy/uvac rov cdXXovc. 

“—** Tlie Greek text is fldXXsi cal Jy—^by an iiorspov wpdrspov, which 
Euripides has correctly avoided in Iph. A. 1226, tCiaav rs ati OdKKov- 
mv. It is not, however, ^uite certain that cai (i. e. i)) Zv is not a gloss 
for OdXXsi. At least, Maximus Tyr. in Dissert, xxiv. p.297, ed. 2 Davis, 
has OdXXsi /tlv fpwc ciTropwv, AnoOv^aai ti ArropStv: and thus luckily 
supplies dwopkiv, which, although requisite for the balance of the sen¬ 
tence, had dropt out before dwoOvqacei. If, however, (y is to be retained, 
we must, for a similar reason, supply likewise pBiva tal between 
dwopCv and dwofivqexn; for thus Zy Kal 9dXXst,^rav tbtropipni, will bo 
the antithesis to Aicopwv pBivtt sol dvroOt^ecst, i. e. ’* when faring ill, he 
droops and dies.*’ 

** With this passage of Plato may be compared the lines of Pope in the 
Bape of the Lock: 

When bold Sir Plume had thrown Clarissa down, 

Chloe slept in and kill’d him with a frown. 

She smiled, to see the doughty hero slain; 

But at her smile the beau revived again. 

The Greek is aifd ydp rovrd ieri xuheirAv ApaOta —^Wiere since 
aiiri rtdSre have nothing to depend upon, it is evident that At’ has dropt 
out after At at the end of yevlaBai, as it has in Thucydides, as shown 
by myself in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 116. The preposition, however, was 
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■noe is id a li4rd case, in that a person," being beither beau¬ 
tiful, nor good, nor'Erise^ still appears to himself to be aU- 
sufficient. Hence he who fancies himself to be not wanting, 
does not desire that, of which he fancies he is not in want 
—Who then, Diotimo, said. 1, are they who philosophize? if 
they aire neither the wise nor the ignorant ?—This, said she, 
is surely clear even to a child, that they are those between 
both of these; of whom Love too (is one).*® For of the things 
most beautiful is wisdom. Now Love is conversant with the 
beautiful. So that it is of necessity for Love to be a lover of 
wisdom, and for a lover of wisdom to be between the wise and 
the ignorant. And of this too the cause is in his birth ; for 
he is from a father wise and in abundance, biit from a mother 
unwise and in want. [30.] Such, my dear Socrates, ia,the 
nature of this daemon. But as to whom you fancied to be 
Love, you have suffered nothing to be wondered at. For you 
fancied, as it seems to me, making a guess from what you are 
saying, that Love is the thing loved, and not the loving; and 
hence, I think. Love appeared to you to be all-beautifpL 
For the thing loved is in reahty beautiful and delicate and 
perfect and blest. But the thing loving possesses another na¬ 
ture, and such as I have described—^Be it so, stranger lady, 
said I; for you have spoken well. But if Love be of such a 
nature, of what advantage is he to mankind ?—This, Socrates, 
said she, I will subsequently endeavour to teach you. Love 
then is of such a nature, and has been so begotten; and he 
is, as you assert, the love of things beautiful. Now should 
any one ask us, What is, O Socrates and Diotima, the Love 
of things beautiful ?—^but I will speak more clearly in this 
way—What does the iover of things beautiful long for ?— 
For them to be his, said I.—This answer, said she, seeks still 

wanting in the MS. used by Pioclus, who quotes ahrh ydp roSrd ianv if 
diR-Xu (thus) AfiaOla. Ficinus has “ hoc esim habet i^oiantia pessi- 
mum,” as if he had found in his MS. airb ydp roSrd Imt x'Anriv r§ 
i/taOlf, where dpaOifi, first proposed by Sydenham, is furnished by 
two MSS. 

**' To preserve the syntax Ast correctly saw that rtvd, which might 
easily have dropt out after Svra, is here required. 

■* The Gxiek wad tSv dv ical 6 fpsip. Bekker, whom Hommel and 
Stalbaum follow, has edited oii, iiram two MSS. But Riickert Correctly 
objects to ai, as being perfectly' absurd. Plato wrote, I suspect, tSv tie— 
Ficinus has “ e quibns eat Amor,” omitting both dv and Kai— 

o < 
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such a question as this. What \dll thero be to that fnan, who 
shall possess things bequtifal ?—To this question I said, I had 
it not in mj power to give an answer very ready at hand.— 
But, said she, should a person making a change, and putting 
good in the place of beautiful, inquire of you (by saying), 
&>me (tell me), Socrates, what does the lover of good things 
long for?—^For them to be bis, I answered.—And what will 
there be to a man, who shall possess good things ?—^This, said 
I, is more easy to answer: that he will be happy.—(Bight,) 
said she; for by the possession of good things the happy are 
happy, nor is there any need to ask. Why does he, who wishes 
to ^ happy, wish so; but the answer appears to be condu- 
sive.—^You say true, I replied.—^Now do you conceive, said 
she, that this wishing and this longing is common to all men, 
and that all wish for good things to be in their possession 
always; or how say you ?—think in this way, said I; that 
it is common to all.—Why then, Socrates, said she, do we 
not say that all men are in love, if all love the.same things, 
and always ? but say (rather),^ that some are in love, and 
some are not?—I too®* am in a wonderment, said L—Do not 
wonder, said she; ®®for after we have taken away a certain 
species of love^ we call it love, adding the name of the whole; 
but as regards the rest, we make an improper use of other 
names.®®—As how, for example ? said I.—As this, said she. 
You know that creation is a thing of extensive meaning. For 
that which is the cause of any thing coming out of non-existence 
into existence, is altogether a creation. So that all the oper¬ 
ations effected by all the arts, are creations; and all the 
workers of them are creators.—You say true, said I.—^And 
yet yon know, continued she, they are^ot call^ creators, but 
have other names; but from aU kinds of creation one portion 
has been separated, relating to the musicSl art and to metres; 


* After dXXA I raapect that nSXKov has dropt out, for thus dXXA /tftX- 
Xov are constantly opposed to rl oi — 

*1 This “ too ’* has no meaning here. 

.**—** Such is the literal version of the Greek, with which may be com¬ 
pared icard tv n tlioe Uvrtt ri roS SXov Sv^ta Xvxomnv in { 31 Shel¬ 
ley’s translation is—*' Wonder not, said Diotima; for we select a particular 
spraes .of love, and apply to it distinctively the appellation Od that which 
is univeftwl.” But he omits the next clause, although found hr Ficinus. 
For he probably saw the want of connexion in the train of thought There 
is some error here, which I could without mudi difficulty correct 
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and is cidled by the name belonging to the whole. FoiMt 
alone is called poesy (i. e. making)and they, who possess 
this portion of the creative power, are poets (i. e. makers) 

You say true, said L—[31.] Just so it is with Love, said she. 
Universally ^ long after good things; and a state of good 
fortune is to every one a Love the greatest and decdtfuL^ 
But some person^ turning themselves towards him ^in many 
and various ways,"-either through money-making, or a love 
of gymnastic exercises, or of wisdom, are neither (said) to be 
in love nor are called lovers; while others who "go, and 
are seriously occupied," accor^ng to one kind of lov^ have’ 
the name of the whole, and love, and are (said) to be in 
love, and are called lovers.—^You are very near the truth, 
said 1.—^ There is a story told, she said, that they who are 
in love are in search of their other half.^ But my doctrine 
is, that a person loves neither the half nor the whole of 

** The word '* moke ” was adopted by Spenser in the sense of *' making 
verses,** to answer to the Greek mueiv m the hackneyed quotation, "Who 
taught mo as I can to moke.** 

—■* How the universal longing after happiness could be called " de¬ 
ceitful,” except in a religious point of view, one cannot understand; unless' 
indeed it be said that Plato was here thinking, not of Love, but Hope, whi(^ 
is called “credula** by Horace; and that, since Hope is the daughter of 
Desire, what is true of the ofibpring may be predicated of the parent, just 
as we say conversely in English, "Like father like son,** and was said in 
Greece, loacira rfeva yovtvtriv. But even thus Plato would scarcely have 
united iikyiaroe and doXepde. Hence Stalbaum now wishes to read doXs- 
pitf rarer: although he once considered the whole clause, i /ilyiordc rs cal 
doXipic'Epsic iriMn, as an interpolation. There has been rather an ex- 
-cision of some words and an alteration of others, wMch only a dashing 
coryecturist would atterr^pt to restore. Creuser in a Vicrma periodicu 
womd read, dp/iqricdc rs cal roXfiqpXc fpuc iravrl. Hommel—cat cotvdc 
—Shelley translates “ the greatest and subtlest ;** for he perhaps remem¬ 
bered some of the pasdUges quoted by myself on ^sch. Suppl. 1035, where 
the epithet of deceitfU is applied to Love and Venus. 

**—** These words are omitted by Ficinns. The phrase however is in 
p. 178, A. § 6, and in Menez. p. 237,0., woXXaxp /liv cot dXXq, and so 
It should be written here. 

"—Acinus has simply " contendunt,** as if his MS. omitted ivwov- 
daedrsf. Plato wrote col lasrovdacdrec Ipuricd, rd roS 8Xov Hvofuz 
fxiivvt; where ixovn is due to three MSS. and Ipwncd is substituted for 
Ipurd rs,. .which, as shown by the balance of the sentence, could not 
precede i^l ipdv cal ipaaral, nor could ioirovdacdrfc dispense with its 
otgect; and still less could tpurA rs follow rd rev SXov ivoptt. 

"—*> Hence it ameais that the speech of Aristophanes was founded 
on soitio old story. See { 16. 
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angr thing, unless it happens, mj friend, to bo somehow a good. 
Since'men are willing to have their feet and hands cut off, if 
their own limbs are deemed to be an eviL^ For each person 
does not hng his own, I fancy, unless he calls good his own 
property,^ but evil the property of another: since there is 
nothing else of which men are in love, but good alone. How 
do they seem to you?—By Zeus, said I, to me at least not 
(otherwise).—May we not then say simply, she replied, that 
men love the good ?—^Yes, said L—^What, said she, must wo 
not add that they desire the good to be present to tiicm ?— 

' This, said 1, must be added.—^And not only, she ^d, to be 
present, but to be present always ?—This too must be added.— 
^ere is then, to speak comprehensively, said she, the desire that 
the good should present to a person for ever.—^You speak 
most truly, said I.—Since then, said she, there is the love of this, 
(the good,) of those who pursue it in any manner,*®* and by any 
act, the eagerness and the stretch for it would bo called love. 

• But can you state what this act would happen to be ?*—I 
should not however® have wondered, Diotima, said I, at your 
wisdom, nor have frequented (your school) to learn thesh very 
things, (had I been able to tell.)—^Well then, said she, I will 
tell you. The act is of breeding upon sp brautiful thing, as 

" So Christ said, " If fhy right hand offend Ihee, cut it off." 

** 1 cannot understand oiVetov kuI iavrov. The words cat (i. e. 4) 
lavrov are from a gl., as shown by the balanco of the sentence, where 
6XX6rpimr alone is opposed to oUtiov. Of this Shelley was perhaps 
aware; and he has therefore filled out the idea by his version, “ Nor do 
they cherish and embrace that, which may belong to themselves, merely 
because it is their own; unless indeed any one should choose to say, that 
what is good is attached to his own nature affd is his own, while that 
which is evil is foreign and accidental.’' 

Although I am aware that a doable ihterrogAivo is to bo found oc¬ 
casionally in Plato, as Heindorf was the first to remark on Hipp. M^. 
{ 40, yet there I'have token riv and nvi in an indefinite sense, despite 
even me collocation of the pronouns, which ought to follow rather than. 
precede the nouns Tpdsrov and wpd^n. Diotima did not intend to ask a 
question, but to state a fact, the groundwork of thb subsequent questions. 

* I confess I cannot understand the words rt rofiro rvyvdvu ri 
Ipyov.' I could have understood ri raSra nyxdvoi Av rbfpyov,! e. At 
what act would these (eagerness and stretching) arrive ? 

* 'ne Greek is, Oi fiivroi dv— lOaijiaZov, without the apo£)sis to the 
sentence. * But ki that cose yip is used, not /ilvroc which means how¬ 
ever," a meaning here totally out of place. Plato wrote Oi yip pi rhv, 
without the name of a deity. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 281, 2. 
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regards 'both the body and sotiL—^W hatjou are saying, I |ge-> 
plied, has need of divination. For I do not understand.— 
will speak then, said she, more clearly. All human beings, So¬ 
crates, said she, yearn, as regards the body and soulana when 
they arrive at maturity our nature longs to bpget. But it is 
unable to beget upon ap ugly thing, but only upon a beautiful 
one. ^For the begetting is through the connexion of a man 
and woman.^ But this is a god-like act, ai|Ld l^his * [the yearning 
and generation]* is in a mortal animal an immortal act. But 
the% it is impossible to take place in a thing unsuitable. Now 
what is ugly is ill-suited to every thing that is divine ? But what 
is beautiful is suited. *For Beauty is Fate and Eileithuia, who 
presides over child-birth.® Hence when what is yearning comes 
close to wliat is beautiful, it becomes joyous, and being de¬ 
lighted it pours itself out and ® breeds and begets.® But when 

•—* The -words between the numerals are rejected by Ast and Riickert. 
Stalbanm defends them by scarcely the shadow of on argument. For he 
did not perceive that Plato -wrote tiktuv — oi Uvarai, Iv St 4 

yip dvSpdc cal ywauebc mivovaia droedf Itrrt voS, i. e. for the inter¬ 
course between a man and woman is unproductive of mind. In a similar 
strain the philosopher says in Hep. vi. p. 496, A., that-ol Ayd^tm waiS$6- 
attae are unable ytwfn puivaiffM^a ; but in p. 490, B., that i 
—ptytlt ry Svn Svrute is able ytvv^v vovv sal dXifitiav, 

*—* The words within brackets aio evidently on explanation of roSro. 

*—‘ How Beauty can-be Fa-.a and the goddess -who presides over 
child-birth, called BtXfiOvta, one of the titles of Athene, as we learn from 
Eurip. Ion, Stalbaum attempts to explain in a way 1 cannot under¬ 
stand. I suspect that instead of the unintelligible Mol^a oSy ical BlXu- 
6via r) KaWSv^ isri rp ycvimi, Plato wrote the very intelligible Molpa 
o.Sv xai EtXctOwa cal KoXXdvq rptie lyl rp y^viau tiai, i. e. “ Fate then, 
and Eileithuia, i^d Beauty, ore three powers that preside over gener¬ 
ation.” For thus rptif iasperpetually introduced, where three things ore 
mentioned, os I have shown in the Transactions of the Hoyal Society of 
' Literature, where I luvo supported the reading furnished by Stobmus, 
liv. p. 364, in Thucydide»v.9, Nofifearc rpia civat rovxaXtSc woXc^Iv, 
and acknowledged by As Scholiast, U rptSv yivtrai rb koXXwc mX^uXv, 
by quoting flf^ similar passages, and I could now add half as many 
more. 

•—• The Greek is rUrtt it Kai ytvvd. But as in the corresponding 
clause there is only one verb, ytwi, it is evident that Plato did not -write 
here two with the same meaning. He might however have written here 
rlKTti riKva yti/vcda, and afterwards oiS’ tv -yewS. For thus obS’ tv is 
properly opposed to the plural rfeva. , It is true thqt rqc ycwqe-iwc and 
rov roKoy ore found -united' just below. But there sal row ^sov is an 
evident interpolation,, as shown by the subsequent conversation, which 
turns entirely upon the mention of ifkvytiate atone. So in § 33, rberu n 
sal ytw^ is to-be twice corrected similarly. 
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it^comes oloee) to what is ugly, it assumes a sour loc&, and is 
vexed ^and cods itself up, and turns away, and unrolls itself,^ 
and does not beget, but restraining the swdling, it takes the 
matter grievondy to heart. Hence to the party yearning and 
swelling with desire, there is an excessive fluttering of mind 
respecting the beautiful; on account of its being able to de¬ 
liver him who has’ it from his great agony. But, Socrates, 
said she, this is not, as you fanci^ the love of the brautifuL— 
Of ’what then is it flsaid L—^It is the lov^ replied she, of ge¬ 
neration [and of begetting] in a beautiful thiiig.—^Be it so, 
said I.—-By all means, she replied.—^But why, stud I, of gener¬ 
ation?—Because generation is a thing ever producing, and 
immortal, as far as it can be for a mortal. '’Now from what has 
been agreed upon it is necessary to desire immortality with 
a good, if there is to Love the desire of the good being ever 
present to himself. It is necessary then from this reasoning, 
that there is a love likewise of immortality.*’ 

[32.] All this did Diotima teach me, w^en she was dis¬ 
coursing upon love matters. And once upon a time she asked 
me. What do you imagine, Socrates, to be the cause of that 
love and desire ? Do you not perceive how vehemently all 
brute animals are afiected, when they ^1 such a desire to 
breed, both beasts and birds ? '’how they are all sick and lov¬ 
ingly disposed,'* in the first place, to have a connexion with 

'—' As the idea in trwmtparat is the C(nyei8e of that in ivtiXXerai, 
both could not have been thus applied to the same thing at the same time. 
Moreover drorpinrai should follow vniOpwwdv and Amroi/itvov. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, dworpiirtrat cai, 8 avvmmlparai, dveiXXerat, i. e. “ and 
that, which had coiled itself up, is unrolled.’* The idea is taken irom a 
si^e, which, previous to making on attack, coils itsqlf up; but when 
frightened, unfolds itself, and slinks away, alt was not then without 
reason that two MSS. offer mvmrtiptrau. 

• I cannot undentand rbv Ivopra. 1 could h|vo understood riv ly- 
ytovvra, “ about to approach iv’ similar to the preceding wpoowsXdSp. 

* Instead of ri /i4v, which Stalbsum attempts to defend Iqr passages 
not in point, Stephens snmested rlvoe, from “ cqjus” in Ficinns; for the 
genitive is required by the preceding remark, and subsequent reply of 
Diotima, 

•• ■ Sm at n. 2. 

>1 'Ficinus, " Quia Amorsempitemnmquiddam estet immortale, quem- 
admodum in ipso mortali generatio,” as if he had found in his MS. 
On dttytt4e uri n soi ABAvartv itt Iv Bv^rip yiwqotc, 

at least tnis read in two MSS. . , 

“—*• I must leave for others to perceive the connexion of the reasoning 
in all the words between the numerals. '* Davus sum non OSdipus." 

Ficinus has " toto impetu proferuntur et amoris ardore insa- 
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each othdr; and afterwards to rear their ofPspring; and how 
ready in their behalf the weakest are to %ht against Ate 
strongest, and to die for them, and though they are themselves 
pining away with hunger, '^they do not faint in doing every 
thing, so as to bring them up.‘* Human beings indeed, she 
said, one might fancy, acted thus from reflection, but what 
reason is there for wild animals to be so lovingly disposed. 
Can you state?—^And I said again that I did not know.—And 
do you think, said she, ever to become & person of power in 
questions of love, if yon do not understand this ?—It is for 
this very reason, said 1, Diotima, as I just now stated, that 1 
come to you, bdng well aware that 1 have need of teachers. 
Do you then tell me the cause both of this and of all the rest 
relating' to questions of love.—If you believe then, said she, 
that there is naturally the love of that, which we have often con* 
fessed, do not wonder. For here, on the same ground as that, the 
mortal nature seeks as far as possible to be ever and immor^*^ 

uiunk*' which is infinitely more graphic than the lifeless Gteek-;-vo<n>v>Ta 
r< wat'ra gat ipurucwc SumBiiuva ; where ItariOifuva is most inelegantly 
repeated after ItariStToi in the preceding sentence. The passage hsis 
evidently been tampered with. 

i«—14 fhe Greek is, tiar' ixsTva ic rpl^civ mi dXXo wav wouwvra, i. e. 
“ So as to bring them up, and are doing every thing else —" But in the 
formula wav muiv the word dXXo nwer is, nor could be found. ^ Hence 
in lieu of gal dXXo, Plato wrote either, as I have translated, oig dK6u, a 
verb peculiarly appropriate here, as may be seen in my note on Philoct. 
174, where I should ^ve quoted Perizonius on .Slian. V. H. ix. 5, and 
W^tenbach’s on Plutarch, de Audiend. Poet. c. v.; or since the neuter 
plural Zwa, signifying a thing of lifb, would require a verb plural dX^ovm, 
we may read aiadXXu n, i. e. “ a certain feeling cheats them into the 
doing every thing so as to bring up their young.” For thus we find in 
Aristoph. Thesm. 870, 'A>X’, ^trep aficdXXct rt gcutSlav ipijv, M4 ^tvarhv 
u Ztv, rqods woqo^C p’ IKrUoe- For by the sliglit change of ^eSaov into 
^ever&v, and of rqc i?rto£aqc into rqaoe wo^opep’, we get rid of all the 
rubbish heaped up by the S^dliasts, who did not know that Sophocles 
wrote likewise in Peleus, M4 ^tvtrrbv, & Ztv, pfi p'TXyc dvsv dopde, not Mi) 
^tvaov, jn defiance of the language. In the passage of Plato, however, 
there is, I suspect, an error in waparavdpsva. For the effect of hunger 
is to contract, not extend, the muscles of the body. In &ct, wapareivs- 
oOai is applied rather to the fulness than emptiness of the stomach, as 
shown by^AXic cEpdqc' waptirirapat ydp iofiiwv, quoted fiqm Anstophancs 
by SuiA in IToparirapat' ICi&yawpat. One would have expected rather 
Xtuu siwo^ip rt ritp6/ut>u, i. e. *' wasted with hunger and with wasit." 
Funnua has, “ porata aunt fisime defleere, modo filioa nutriai]^ et aliud 
quodlibet audacter amediuntnr.” 

“ In what way dsTsIvai differs from dfiitvarac, I must leave for others 
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Now this ts onty by generation; .when it leavcta another 
nSw thing w .uj place of the old; since at the time when each 
individual animal ‘^is said to live, and to be the same as for 
instance, a person is called the same from childhood, until he 
becomes an old man; and though he never possesses the same 
things in himself, he is nevertheless called the same person, 
•*T being perpetually altered, (by obtmning some new things,) 
and losing (the old),'^ os regards the hair and flesh, and bones 
and blood, and the whole b^y. And not only as regards the 
body, but the soul likewise; his manners, morals, opinicms, de¬ 
sires, pleasures, pains, fears, all these never remain the same 
to any man; but some are produced, and some destroyed. 
And there is something still more strange than this; since not 
only are some sciences produced, and some lost by us, but we 
are never the same, not even as regards sciences in general; 
but each single science sufiers in a similar way. For what 
we call to practise oneself is to act, as if a science were about 
to depart; and indeed oblivion is the departure of science; 
but practice, introducing again a fresh remembrance in the 
place of the departing one, preserves the science, so that it 
seems to be the same. In this manner every thing mortal is 
preserved, not by its being in every respect the same for ever, 

to ekplaiu. Mor just before do I sec how ivravOa, an adverb of time or 
place, can be opposed to lutivtf, a pronoun relating to a thing or person. 
Hence, since nearly all the MSS. read rd tlvat, perhaps Plato wrote atufsvis 
ri tXvcu Kal dfiavarov, as just before in § 31, auyivie —cni dBdvarov : 
where, to avoid the tautology, I have rendered dtiywlc “ ever producing.” 

" Such is the barefaced nonsense, which Stalbaum believes Plato 
wrote, only because he was determined to reject the certain emendation 
of Uommel—which he has chosen to pass over with a sneer—iv w (vv 
KoXsirot, coXetrar col Avat t 6 avrb,- For Honpnel knew, what Stalbanm 
did not, that mi is thus added after a repeateaword, as 1 have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 155,258, and 307, and to the passages there quoted 
I could now add ftdl tliirty more. They howevi&, who are disposed to 
believe that Plato, whose language is generedly os clear as crystal, would 
tender his meaning ihnddy by an nnitsual construction, will of course re¬ 
ceive Stalbaum’s note as a god-send. 

y In lien_ of dKKd v$6e dtl yiypS/uvos, Stephens was near the. 
mark in proposing dXXoToc del yevd/uvoc. Ho should have suggested 
dXXotoiiuvoe d(l —So too instead of supplying rd ftiv irpoaXa/ipdvuv, 
to answer to rd it dnvKXie, F- Wolf should have elicited rd piv'vV 
dp»bf*vat horn yiyvdfuvoc; while by the aid of Ficinus* “ et vetera 
ezuit,” Boat happily restored rd tk waXaid dwoXXdp. The word 
ytyriiuvii is evidently owing to the subsequent fd /Uv ylyvtrat, rd U 
itwdXXvrai, 
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as the deit^ Is; but by the thing that is departing and grow¬ 
ing old, leaving another new thing, such as it was itself. By> 
this contrivance, Socrates, said she, that«which is mortal par¬ 
takes of immortality, both body and all other things. ^But 
that which is immortal in another way.*^ Do not then wonder 
that every thing*® honours its own offspring. For this 
earnest attention and love follows®® every thing for the sake 
of immortality.—[33.] ®* And I on hearing 'the discourse was 
amazed and said,®* Be this so, said I,®® thou most wise Dio- 
tima; since such is truly the case. ‘And she, like the perfect ®® 
sophists, replied. Best assured,®^ Socrates. Since, if you are 
willing to turn your eyes to the love of glory in manlund, 
you would wonder at your want of reason toucb^g the points 
on which I have spoken, unless you bear in mind and consider 
how terribly they are affected^ with the desire to become 
renowned, , 

M—This, says Stalbaum, is added to limit the universality of the as¬ 
sertion, “ and ail other things.” But surely Plato would nevSr have pre¬ 
sumed to hint at the manner in which an immortal thing is preserved and 
perpetuated, even if he wanted the wit to perceive that what is immortal 
would never require any preserving^ process. To avoid therefore the 
absurdity, which Stalbaum has admitted into his 2nd edition, although 
properly rejected in his Creuzer in Lect. Platonic, at the end of his 
edition of Plotinus do Pulchritud. p. 528, would read dSivarov, which 
Ast and Rynders have adopted; for they did not see that Plato wrote 
dOi/urov Ik dXXy, i. c. ” but unlawful in any other way.*”' 

” The word irav here, and shortly afterwards iravri, could hardly 
stand without (uov or Oioiriv— 

* Ficinus hM “ amor iuest,” whidi leads to Ivton. The two words 
ore interchanged in Cratylus, | 10. 

ii—SI The words between the numerals are omitted by Sydenham, al¬ 
though found in the version of Ficinus. 

" Others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote clsrov, SUv, ijv 
d* iy£), & <ra0wrdrq, when he mi^t have written slwov, Elev, At’, A 
yivM voOwrdrq. 

** Staloaum says, that in ol riXtoi ooftarid there is a covert ridhcule 
of the Sophists. But as Diotima was only a solitary person, she could 
hardly be compared to many sophists. Plato wrote either yt\ioX6s rig 
ao^urriK, or 6 M ’EXiag os in the Sophist, § 1, j| ’EXiaf— 

** As there is nothing to which the expression ** rest assured ” can be 
applied, Plato probably wrote K.al, 4 d* 4—Ed loOi 8rt tptie iS, Sutpane, 
instead of Kai v,—Ed laOi, A-i— 

** Althou^'u iidKtivrai might perhaps stand, yet liivwe ttatal- 
ovroi, terribly inflamed,” would be &r more forcible. 

VOL. in. i * 
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** And fame undying to lay up for over.’* 

And for this they nre ready to run the risk of all kinds of 
danger, even still more than for their children, and to ex¬ 
pend their substance, md undergo labours of whatsoever kind, 
and for it to die. Since do you fancy, said she, that Alcestis 
would have died for Admetus, or Achilles” have died over 
the body of Patroclus, or your counti^man Codrus to pre¬ 
serve the kingdom for his children,” ”had they not thought 
'that of their virtuous deeds the remembrance would never- 
dying live, as it actually does for ever, which we cherish to 
this d^?”—^”Far from it, said L But I think, that in bu- 
'^half of undying virtue, and of a reputation glorious” us this, 
nil men perform all deeds, and so much the more, as they are 
' the more excellent.” For they have a yearning 'for immor¬ 
tality.—They then, said she, who have a yearning according 
to the body, turn themselves rather to women, and are in this 
way given to love afiairs; and by child-getting procure for 
themselves, as they fancy, immortality and a remembrance 

"—" As the Greek words Kai cXIoc ic r6v del xpdvov iOivarov 
KaraOsaOai contain a latent hexameter. I have put the translation into 
verse. On the peculiar use of KaraSiaOai, sre Valckenaer on Herodot. 
Vi. 73. 

” The example of Achilles in dying for glory, is brought forward by 
Aristotle in Bis well-known hymn to Glory, of which I gave a translation 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 183.3, p. 538. 

** Horace assigns a more noble motive in his “ Codrus pro patria non 
timidus mori.” 

^—** Here again are some latent hexameters, pertions of which Horn- 
mel was the first to detect; but he did not perceive that Plato had in 
mind a distich on Codrus—'Ouro ydp vcpl oi rtfivqKdroc oiev ItnerOai 
‘AOdvarov ipirije, fiv 

Ail the words between the numerals ore assigned correctly to 
Socrates by Ficinus, who saw probably that (l/iat could not be said by 
Oiotima, who would have spoken with more decision, as became an in¬ 
structress. Ficinus, however, omits and so does another MS., for 
Plato wrote l^qv. We find indeed olftai twice a little below, but incor¬ 
rectly in both places. 

** The Greek is roiafrqc MSvc tiisKtove w&vrte irivra iroumnv. 
But sAcAsoSc is perfectly useless.aiter rovat/rqc*. - Moreover it Aould be 
stated not that men do all things, some of whi^ might be base in them¬ 
selves, but only such as are honourable. Hence for tiieKfove, three MSS. 
fortunately read tisXtwc, which leads to c3 mi eaXwe, a formula perpetual 
in Plate. See the critics quoted by myself on Prom, 1067, Addend. 
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and happiness for the time, to come.** •*But they (who have 
a yearning) according to the soul—Are there then, said Is 
they who yearn in their souls?—Still more (said she) than 
in their bodies; for which it is fitting for the soul to yearn 
and to bring forth. What fitting (ofispring) is this? In¬ 
tellect and every other excellence.*® Of wMch all poets are 
the generators, and such handy-craftsmen as are said, to be in¬ 
ventive. But the greatest and most beautiful part of intellect 
is that, which is conversant in the well-ordering of cities and 
private, dwellings, to which is ^ven the name of temperance 
and justice. With these when any one .is teeming *^from his 
youth, as being divine in his soul, and when he has arrived 
at a mature age,®^ he longs already ®®to beget and breed;*® 
*® and he seeks, I think, even he,*® going about, for the beau¬ 
tiful thing, upon which he may generate: for he never will 
generate on what is ugly; and thus yearning, he takes to his 
arms handsome bodies rather than the ugly; but if he meets 
with a soul beautiful and noble, and finely moulded, he ardent¬ 
ly embraces both united; and to such a person he immediately 
discourses copiously on virtue,.and what a virtuous man ought 
to be, and what pursuits he should follow; and he endeavours 

• 

^ In the words EIc riv imiTa xpvSov travra iropiZ6itevoe is an evi¬ 
dent pentameter, probably accidental. 

^—** All the words between tlio numerals ore commonly assigned to 
Diotima; and the whole chain of the conversation is so broken, as to 
defy even the critical powers of Stalbaum to unite the links. For neither 
he nor any one else has seen that Plato wrote f^qv, d ^ 4. 4 and rixTuv, 
not f^q, 4 and giuv —for Kiuv could not thus follow Kvijmu, despite the 
nice distinction of Stalbaum between cvqeai, “to have a completed 
conception,” and leitiv, “ to be in the state of a conception.” But the 
very clever critic forgot that the idea of a completed act would be ex¬ 
pressed by EtKvqicivai, not levijoai. 

H—H l^cinus has, ‘Videoque divinus tetate debita imminente,” as if 
bis MS. had omitted Ik veov; and just before, from his “ hqjusmodi 
natura,” Fischer elicited for —Plato probably wrote both— 

rqv rs cal r»iv 6etoe &v — 

“—•* Here, os in { 31, where the same phrase occurs, I would read 
tIktuv TtKva yivvaXa, instead of rUentv rt xai ytwfv, and so too a little 
afterwards. 

••—•• The Greek is (qrcT olftat, ical oSroc rcptiav rd xaXdv —Fi- 
cinus has “ El idcirco passim vagatur qusemntque pulchrum,” omitting 
oZfiat, whidh is ill-suited to the magisterial Diotima, and Kal, which has 
no meaning here. ^ Plato wrote, I suspect, CqrtT Si, SatfutviKuirtyrot trtpt- 
uiiv, or Z’lTil Si, (iSi> uaviKiiraroc. 

2 N 2 
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Umseli to afit t\io teadiei*, fox kying Md, 1 tMak,” of a 
^antiful thing, and associating with it, he breeds and b^ets 
that, with which he has been yearning of ol^ and has both 
present and absent borne in recollection; and in common 
with the other party, he brings up what has been produced; 
so that such persons have a communion of ibeling tow^s 
each other much greater than what arises from (other)” chil¬ 
dren, and a friendship more firm j inasmuch as they have a 
joint interest in children more lovely and more immortal.” 
Now every one would choose that SQch children should be 
bom to him rather than those of a human kind. And turn¬ 
ing his thoughts to Homer, Hesiod, and the rest of the excel¬ 
lent poets, he would envy”*them for having left such an issue 
of their own, as to obtain for them an undying glory and re¬ 
membrance. Or, if. you prefer it, said she, (see) what chil¬ 
dren Lycurgus left behind him at Lacedaemon, the saviours 
of their country,^' and, so to say, of the whole” of Greece. 
Amongst yourselves, too, how honoured is Solon, for his be¬ 
getting the laws! and there are many” other men elsewhere 
and in many places amongst both the Greeks and Barbarians, 
who have shown forth many and noble deeds, and batten 
every kind of virtue. And to them nmy holy rites” have 

” Ficinns again omito olf^au Plato probably -wrote vAp jpuuav^Ci a 
word elaewhere corrupted, as I have shown in Bailey’s Hermesianax, p. 
79, and to the passages quoted there I could now add as many mute. 

* Ficinus has “ quam mottalium flUorum parentes," which probably 
led Bast to rqp rSv woidooirdpwv—If the Latin of Ficinus be a truthfu 
venion, he must have found rqc rwv Ov^r&v iraiSuv roickav. But per¬ 
haps iIXlXwv merely has dropt out before valitiv, 

" This “ more immortal ” seems a rather ^strange expression. As if 
there were degrees in immortality. One would have expected rather 
“ less mortal.” 

* Ast correcUy suggested fq\o(q for (qXwi'.'ivhich Stalbaum vainly 
attempts to defend. 

Instead of rtjt Aojctdaipovos Plato -wrote rqp yqp, of which Aauial- 
luvot is the interpretation. 

" The Greek is A; Ittoc ctwiTv rqp 'EXXddoc. Fidnus has ” totius 
pcBue GreecMB,” which leads to sal irdme, is firoc thritv, r^c 'SWdtoe. 
For iic fwoc eiirciv could not thus stand by itself, as I have Aown in my 
Poppo’s Prolegm. p. 218, and I conld now add twice as much to what 
I haVe there written. 

“ Ficinus—” aliiquepermulti alibi.” Hetherefordfonnd Ahia MSS. 
tal dWofmXXoi dXXoOi. 

** For a list of mortals worshipped as gods Ast refers to Clemens Alex- 
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twen pjud on account of Such their .prc^ny; but never to 
any man on account of his human offspring. [34.] In sucl? * 
mysteries relating to Love even you, Socrates, would perhaps 
be initiated." But the consummation," on account of which 
the looking-on itself exists, if a person follows the rites cor¬ 
rectly, "I know well you would not complete." However, 

andi. Strom, i. 15, and he might have added the same Father’s Cohort, p. 
24, Athenagoras Lcgat. p. 2 and 53, ed. Ox., and Theodoret, p. 42. 

** This was said designedly by Plato, who knew that Socrates was 
never initiated and never wished to be; while to rescue the character of 
Diotima irom being a false prophetess, the “ perhaps” was introduced. 

** To understand this allusion to the Mysteries, Sydenham says 
that, previous to a person being perfectly initiated, three degrees were 
to be taken, answering, he might have observed, to the three degrees 
at the University and in Freemasonry, both to be traced to a common 
origin in the Mysteries. The first degree was called ” purgation,” the 
second ” illumination,” and the third ” a looking-on.” The consummation 
however did not take place until five years after the initiation. Agreeable 
to this nadation Diotima initiates Socrates into the mysteries of Love; 
where her confutation of his pretended former notions, but, in reality, of 
the preceding speeches in this Dialogue, answers to the first step, “ pur¬ 
gation.” Her instructions as to the true doctrine of Love answer to the 
second step, ” illumination.” And the remainder of her discourse alludes 
to the last step, a lookjjig-on.” But Sydenham seems to have forgotten 
that, as the initiation was not completed until the Neophyte had become 
an ’Ewdwrqc, “ a lookcr-on,” Plato could not have written rd tk riXaa 
cal Iwowricd; and still less did Staluaum perceive that the words Sv iviKa 
Koi raSra could not have reference to what had been already said; fbr 
flrom the passa^ quoted by himself from § 35, dew/tsvoc—wpic rfXoc 
Uiv, it is evident that Plato wrote rd li riXcia, Sv fvecd ys airi rd 
iirorrucd lariv : and so 1 have translated; for we thus get at the natural 
meaning of simple words, out of which Ficinus has made this high- 
flown sense—“ Utrum vero ulterius procedas ao perfecta demum amatoria, 
quave sublime spectaut, quorum gratia hac sunt, animadvertas utrum 
inquam pergere valeas necne, ignoro.” According to the Scholiast on 
Anstoph. Barp. 744, in.^he Mysteries, the Neophyte was called in the first 
year, Mfloriie; in the second,'£popoc ;*and in the third, 'Esrdwrqe. But 
M 'Epopos and 'Ewdsmic an synonymous, we must read Kepevopdpoc, as 
is evident &om Clemens Alex. Cohort, c. ii. 15. For leipcvoc is me name 
of a hawk or cock, and was the symbol of certain rites practised in the 
Mysteries, as may be inferred from a line in Aristophanes. 

«—a ']^e Greek is, oit old* e{ ol6c r’ &v But tl dv Nqs is the 
extreme of barbarism. The particles tl dv are never united in prose; 
and if they could be, thOT would be followed by a subjunctive, as being 
, synonymosls with idv. Granting, however, the syntax to be correct, the 
sense is none. Stalbanm, indeed, would supply MvqOqvm afler^Idc r* dv 
slqc. How much easier is it to read, odx, ow* td, oUs / dv dvfisot: as 1 
have translated. 
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said she, I will you, and not l>o wanting in a readineas 
^to instruct you). But do you endeavour to follow.me, as 
long as you are able. He then, said she, who would rightly 
anive at this consummation, must begin when young to direct 
his steps to forms that are beautiful. , And if, in the first 
place, his leader conducts him rightly, he must feel a love for 
one of them, and there beget, conversations full of'beauty. 
In thd next place, he must have a due perception that the 
beauty, which exists in any form whatever, is the brother to 
that which is in a different form. And if he must pursue ^ the 
beauty, which is in a species, there would be a great want of 
understanding not to consider the beauty found in all bodies 
as one and the same. ^And he, who thus considers, must’*'* 
become a lover of all beautiful forms, "'and relax the violence 
(of his love) for a single form, and despise it, and hold it of 
no moment;"' and afterwards consider of greater value the 
beauty existing in the soul, than that existing in the body; 
so that, if there be a person only reasonably beautiful"" in 
soul, ""and if he bears only a small flower,"" he should be 

. " Dissatisfied, as every one must be, with the nonsensical tl iti iiAatv — 
as if the idea of a necessity could bo here introduced—evi n Stalbaum 
pr^osed to read tl d>} duaictt. He should have suggested tl iSot Swkuv, 
“ it he should see in his pursuit.” 

**—^ Although iroXX4 dvota might perhaps stand here with iari un¬ 
derstood, yet one would prefer woXX^ dv dvout ti>i — 

"—•• The Greek is roSro ll Iwofiaavra naratniivai. Ficinus has 
“ Et qui hoc advertit—evadere debet,” from whence Stephens proposed 
to read rovro ii tti kwofiaavra —He should have suggested roSro cl ?i'. 
For thus tiov has been lost or corrupted elsewhere through tk, as 1 have 
shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 157. 

“—Here again it is easy to see that Ficu.us found in hiq^MS. a text 
fhr superior to the present one — kv6e Ik rd epddpa rovfo xahaeat 
carappov^eavra Kal ouucpdv qyqed/ityov: whice rovro has nothing to 
which it can be referred, and xarappovqoavra Kal ojaixpAv iiyuadatvov 
is an insufferable tautology. From both these ikults the Latin of Ficinus 
is free: “‘Amoris autemergaunum vehementUun hocntioneremlttere, 
utque unius speciem parvi facere,” which leads to iv6{ Sk rd opddpa fpls- 
rdg n xnXdoat card ppdvqnv, tv n coXdv a/wepbv ^yiiadjttvov, i. e. 
“ to relax somewhat of the violence of love for one, and prudently to hold 
cheap a solitary case' of beauty.” 

" The Greek is iwiewdc iSv n)v But the idea of beauty could 

not be omitted. Plato evidently -wrote iwuiic£c coXip.-. ^ , 

**—>* The Greek is ntl idv ofiucpiv dvOog fxp- Stalbaum would ex¬ 
punge kif. He should have seen that, as dvOop could not thus stand by 
Itself, the train of thought requires kwoiae aal a/tuepiv dvOoci ” even a 
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satisfied to feel a love, and'to tend with care, and to give birth 
to conversations 'cf this kind, full of beauty, and to seek sucl 
os will make the young better, in order that he may, on the 
other hand,*^ be compelled to ^hold the beauty existing in 
the employments of Ufe,^ and the regulations of laws, and to 
see this, that all this has an afilnily with itself, in order ^ that 
he may consider as of little value the beauty that is around 
the body; and after these (liberal) employments to lead him'*’' 
to sciences’^ in order that he may see again the loveliness of 
science; and looking upon beauty as being now manifold, he 
may no longer be the slave of that which exists in one form— 
as a domestic is contentedly in love 'with the beauty of a 
little child, or of a man, or one employment*”—and become a 

small iioirer of intellect.” Fidmu has “ quamvis forma 'corporis aim 
quibusdam cedat;” supplying, probably, out of bis own bead a laeuna in 
bis MS. - 

“ Instead of a5 one -would prefer rf, "well," or dtl, " constantly.” 

•* By tnr^Siiitara wero meant all the pursuits, bodily and mental, 
requisite for persons of family, fortune, and of a liberal turn of mind, and 
not engaged in handicraft trades. S. 

** Ast justly objects to tva repeated. But he did not see mat, as Plato 
-wrote Kai rovro iditv bn, not littv —the iva could not bo omitted. 

As there is nothing on which iyaytXv can d^end, Ficinus translated 
" ducatur.” Stalbaum lays that rbv iyoi/uvov is to be supplied. Plato 
wrote, 1 suspect, Miiyiv Ixov, “ to have a way-leBder.”_ 

” By sciences arc meant arithmi-tic, geomet^, music in its theory, and 
astronomy, all of which were requisite for the study of true philosophy. 
In these sciences every step is from beauty to beauty; for in every new 
theorem there is discovered something to attract by ita intelleclual charm, 
as the beauty of body does the ^e; and thus each different science seems 
a different and a -wider world of beauty. S. 

“—•• Such is the literal version of the Greek— Hoirtp otxirqc dyawAv 
raiSaplou cdXXoc ^ dvOp^irov nvie f) iwirqdtiparoc. Now although 
domestic servants do in many countries feel a pride in the beauty of the 
children under their cam, yet the circumstance is not of so constant oc¬ 
currence, as to becomchhe noundwork of an illustration. Correctly then 
did Hommel object to o/irfnic, but incorrectly propose d Ixinic. For 
Plato .evidentiy-wrote i roKsdc, “ the begetter;” and as voiqTTjswas 
another name for a begetter, as before stated, it is equally evident that 
we must read q Av0p£nnv6e, rig irmqrdc iwirqJsdparog Ifie, i. o. “ or 
some mortal begetter of one studious pursuit,” of which the inventor or 
professor becomes fits slave; the very expression applied to Garrick by 
Goldsmith, who called lum " thq slavo of hu art.” So too ambitious 
persons ajp said to bo " the slaves of glory.*”' Even " philosophiUj” ac¬ 
cording to St. Hieronym. Epist.p. 565, -was “ glorias—vile—^mancipmm:” 
Vy the.aid of which passage, I corrected, in the Gentleman’s Magaxine, 
July 1833, p. 34, Thucyd. ii. 42, by reading rqg ddEqg fidXXov ioSXoi 
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person of no mark, and of contracted notions; bnt taming 
&msdf to the vide sea of beanty, and contemplating the 
Tnany and beautiful and magnificent discoarws, he may 
^(there) give birth to conceptions in nnstinting^^ philoso¬ 
phy, until being there (in philosophy) strengthened and in¬ 
creased,^ he sh^ behold some single science of such a kind that 
it is conversant with so great and beautiful a thing.^ [35.] 
.But now try, said she, to give me all the attention you can. 
Whoever then has been instructed thus far in the mysteries of 
Love, and has beheld in due order and correctly the tlunga of 
beauty, he will, when he arrives at the consummation of the 
things of Love, see on a sudden some wondrous sight of na¬ 
tural beauty, for the sake of which all his previous labours 
have been undertaken. For in the fitat plac^ it exists for 
ever, being nmther produced nor destroyed, and neither suffer¬ 
ing increase nor decay. In the next place, it is not beautiful 
only on this side, but ugly on that; nor only at one time, but 
not so at another-; nor as regards one point beautiful, but as re¬ 
gards another ugly; nor as being beautiful in the ^es o^ some, 
but ugly in the eyes of others; nor will its beauty be a mere out¬ 
ward appearance, as if it were a face, or hands, or any thing 
else in which the body participates; nor .is it any discourse or 
science; nor does it exist in any other being, such as an 

d iiove—" the slaves of glory rather then of fearsimilar to iovXoi — 
rSv del driruv, in Thucyd. iil. 38, where Bloomfield quotes from Aristides 
rqc xpdoc dfl ioiXovt tlvai, and &om Gregor. Mazianz. dovXoi SpTtg rSv 
iti ropdvruv; and he might have added Dionys. Hal. p. 426, who calls 
Philistus, iovXov trXtovtStac- 

" Bjr his translation—“ prieclaroa sermones magnificasquo animi sen- 
sus ’*—^it would seem that Stolbanm wished to read, ffeupSy iroXXoif Kal 
KoXoic Xiyovc,rhery ptyaXoirpiiriarara rd tavoypara. For thus each 
substantive would have its fitting adjective. 

" In lieu of dpSdiwp, ** unstinting,” one MS. ^ i^96vue, answering 
to “ abunde ” in Ficinus; which Ast feels disposed to adopt. 

"—" Othen may, but I will not, believe ^t Plato wrote here KdriSg 
after Ocaipfiv just before, or that d Im coXoS roioSds could follow nva 
iwiirrdpqv piav rotadrqv, unless it be said that taritv means, " he may 
look down upon,” and in that case we must take rotovos in a depreciating 
sense. For the meaning would be, ” Until being there strengthened and 
increased, he diall look down with scorn upon such a single science as this, 
which is conversant about such a thing of beauty forsooth!" Stalbaum 
indeed fimeies that by Karlin nva Iwurr^/zqv pdav rovairtiv we are to 
understand, "he may behold the science of beauty itself.” But Plate 
would theft have written adr^v tiJ» Iwurr^pqv plav, without rooodniv, 
and even without pdav. 
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animal; nor in tbe earth; nor in the heavmis, nor ^in any 
other part of the universebut it subsuts by and with ivK 
self, and possesses a form eternally one; while all the other 
things are beautiful tiirough their participating in this, in 
some such manner, that whereas the rest are produced and 
destroyed, it becomes ndther greater in aught, nor less, nor 
is exposed to any state of suffering. And when ascending 
from these, through rightly loving the young, he begins to 
have a view of the beautiml, he will have nearly arrived at 
the consummation. Now this is to march (by oneself)^ 
correctly to the affairs of Love, or to be led by another; 
beginning from the things of beauty, to keep ascending, for 
the sake of the beautiful itself^ by making use as it were of 
steps, from one beautiful object to two, and from two to all; 
and from Ae beauty of bodies ^ (to the beauty of soul; and 
from the beauty of soul) ^ to that of pursuits; fiom the b^uty 
of pursuits to that of doctrines; until he arrives at length from 
the beauty of doctrines (generally), to that single one relating 
to nothing else than beauty in the abstract, ^ [and he knows 
at last what is the beautiful itself.] ^ In this state of life, if 
any where, dear Socrates, smd the stranger-prophetess,^^ should 

**—*’ From tkis trazslation it would seem as if Sydenliain wished to 
lead tv ran, roS iiXau — 

** To preserve tho balance of tbe sentence I have translated as if air'iv 
had drop! out between Uvat and ^ iwb dXXov. See iny Poppo’s Pro- 
legom. p. 254. 

**—** From tho repetition of riX{vr{iv after rAcvr^op it is evident that 
the words within brackets are an interpolation. Stalbaum indeed once 
felt half duposed to rqject col dw6 rfiv ftaOtiuaruv —nXeurqiry, because 
this is the oniy passage in Plato where far' dv is to be found united to 
a subjunctive; W ho was led to admit the usage from meeting; with yvu 
shortly afterwards. He did not then perceive that the repetition of pa- 
Oq/ta suggests another objection to the genuineness of the present text: 
where Plato wrote, I suspect, tuc dv dwA coXSv rfiv lutBun&rm iir 
intvo reXevr^op, 8 lertv ode dXXov d atrov roS miXov uAStifia, Here 
eaXSv has b^ obtained from eoi rmid in most of the MSS. and dv in 
others; for in this climax the word koXmv is designedly repeated, while 
tae dv is due to Stalbaum. 

**—** In the Greek thcro seems to be here an omisaionof the words be- 
lon^g to those included between the brackets, dwA reSv koXuv auuArttv 
riin rd£ KoXdc Vn>xd£, ical dwA rJv koXwv ivi rd coXd imrq- 

ceiftara. Fur some such words are plainly necessary to make this re¬ 
capitulation ame with the account given before. S. It was from this 
passage that me subsequent philosophers defined Beauty as existing, 1, 
in the Soul; 2. in the Body; 3. in Morals; imd 4. in Arts. 

Sydenham was the first to adopt fiovrued found in the version of Fi- 
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8 person live^ contemplating beauty in the abstract; which 
Aould he behold, it will appear to be not in a bit of gold, nor 
in dress, nor in beautiful boys or youths; with the sight of 
wluelv yowase struck, and are ready both yourself and many 
others, if it were possible, to look upon your beloved and tive 
with them for ever, and to neither eat nor drink, but ^ to feast 
yourselves with the view,®® and to be together.®® What think 
you then, said she, would take place, if it were in the 
power of any person to behold beauty itself, clear as the 
light, pure and unmixed, but^® not polluted with human 
flesh and colour, and much of other kinds of mortal trash; 
but be able to view the godlike^* beautiful in its singleness 
of form ? Think you, said she, that the life of a man would- be 
of little account who looks thither, and beholds it with what 
he ought,^® and is in its company ? Perceive you not, said 

cinus, as he says. But the ed. pr, omits the Latin words corresponding 
to the Greek, 4 Mavrivuc^ ’They were first introduced into 

the corrupted copy of that version by Simon Grynieus, as Fischer has duly 
noticed. 

"—* Instead of OeaaOai, four MSS. offer Oe&iraaOiu, from which it is 
easy to elicit Oif iariairOat: to which 1 was led by Sydenham's “ feast* 
ing the eyes," who saw that something was required hdre to answer to 
the preceding M'uiv. On the metaphorical use of ianav see Ast on 
Phmdx. p. 227. B. 

**'If Bkf iarAaOai has been correctly restored, it is evident that 
in Cwttvai, which, like OcdeOai, is perfectly superfluous after bpuvrie 
and (vyoPTte, there lies hid some worn better suited to tlio flow of ideas. 
Perhaps {*lato wrote {vvriOtvai r^v Sajra. For riv iaira might easily 
have dropt out before ri tijra: while (wriOivai r^v Satra would al¬ 
lude to the fact of both parties making a joint feast of tlie same kind. 
A similar comparison of love to a feast is found in the well-known lines 
of Shakspeare— 

" As if increase of appetite would grow ^By what it fed on." 

Ast justly objected to dXXd, which Stalbaum vainly attempts to de¬ 
fend by passages not in point. Ficinus has “ siinplez," which leads at 
once to airkovv. 

" The Greek is airb t6 9s7ov Kokiv —But 0iTov could not be thus in¬ 
serted between abrb rb and Kokbv —^Nor do I very well understand 
fiopoufle, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it; nor could Shelley, 
who translate it, as Taylor would have done, " monoeidic." 

The Greek is in some MSS. cal IteTpo t S$Z Baaiikvov cat {wdvroc 
avfy, in others, ^ dcT, which Ast coqjectured and Stalbaum has adopted. 
But wrimt is the meaning of qi del, neither Ast nor Stalbaum has tho^ht 
proper to explain. For most assuredly on the present occasion^the idea 
of any neewsity or fitness would be totally irrelevant. Moreover 
Btuiiivov clbuld not thus follow /3 X(wo*toc, nor could iselvo and abra be 
thus applied to the same thing. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato 
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there alone wiU it be in tbe power of him, who looks 
™ the beautiful with the eye hj which it can be ^ 
Kot tbe shadowy show of virtue-as not coming in contact 
Stii shadowy show^but virtue in reahty, as coming in wn- 
tactwith a r^ty; and that to aperson, begetting virtue in red- 
ity and bringing her up, 

halved, and, if ever man was, immo^^[36.] rhu% (toradj 
Fhradrus and ye the rest here, spoke Diohma, ^d I am my- 
Bdf convinced, and being 

convince the rest, that no one would readily find a ^^r 
assistant to human nature for the attainment of such a ^ 
session than Love. And hence I Mser^ that every m^ 
ought to hold Love in honour; and I 
hoLurs to the things of Love, and cultivate them particularly, 
and I exhort others likewise; and both now ^d ever ^ “Je 
brate. as far as I can, the power and the oxcelkn^ of Love. 
—Consider then, PhaBdruB,this spe^^as paving 
in praise of Love, if you are so inclined; but if not, giving it 

pierciuB^^^ ^thout Winking.” The 

Srto\r3 to the corruption of ai«vo«. »d «>. (i. e. 

”HW faXa Ind onwhichl cotSd say orhayos^d 

in P^Kproleirom. p. 249rBuin. 2. Suppl. 901. and Hipprns M«. § 17, 
If ^ ^^ith rcaard to the fact of the eagle being supposed to powess the 
poL uponX sun without being Winded eompi^ Ee^- 

EStoba,us.p.3§3.14. r6 Kp&r^oy iv ^r»w6v 

iXtui yev6iuvov. ThemUt. Or. ii. n. 61, Pctar.=xx. p. V* „ 

Upa«c 6pvl9un> a6voi iiilv raif dt.Tiai rov vXloy 

hioore his used it as an illustration in his Epistle to Lord John EusseU ■ 

meditated retirement from public life: 

" “ What thou, with Ihy genius, thy youth, and thy name. 

Thou boxn of the Russells, whoso instmct to run 
The accustomed career of their sire w the same. 

As the eaglet’s to soar with its eyes to the sun. 

By a Bimilar metaphor Empedocles said, 'AvrniT'tf ^*5J!SXb!^ 
drapuiKTOun wpoviiwoic: whUe Epiouw wm described, 
i^n, qno^ W Suid. in ’Ewiicovpoc—d/i^vwrruv rs aoi irp»C rV >«» 

to ^’iho only intelligiblo rendering ^ ^ pl ^ ^ 
dvJpfav“wShoweyer I haidly think Plato wrote here* bat rather 
Ivtpysfov.. 
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[ 37.3 When Socrates had thus spoken, the rest pnused the 
speech; but Aristophanes endeavoured to say something, 
Somtea bad, -when, speaking, alluded^* to his speech. 
On a sudden, however, the door of the porch was knocked at 
and it sent within a loud noise, so that there was heard the 
voice of revellers, and of a pipe-playing damsel. Upon this 
Agatho said to the servants. Will you not see to the matter ? 
and if there is any acqumntance, invite him in; but if not, 
say that we are no longer drinking, and have already left off. 
Not long afterwards, the voice of Alcihiades, who was very 
drunk, was heard in the court, bawling very loud, and ask¬ 
ing—Where is Agatho? and ordering (a slave) to lead him to 
A^tho. The flute-player, therefore, and some others of his fol¬ 
lowers, supported him towards Agatho, and he stood at the door 
crowned with a garland of ivy and violets, and having very 
many fillets on his head, and exclaiming, AU hail, my friends I 
Either receive as a fellow-tippler a man very drunk, or let us 
depart, after crowning Agatho alone, for which purpose we 
have come. For I was not able, said he, to come yesterday; 
but I am here now with fillets on my head, that, from my own, 
I may bind them on the head of the wisest and the most 
beautiful person. ”If I should say so, will you laughat 


'* Instead of MiiaZt, one would expect rather vSfuZt, “ consider,” to 
answer to the preceding vSiuaov. 

« See i 31. 

x Although oo^tsrdrovhere seems to be supported by mtfov in p. 174, 
B. § 2, yet Agatho would hardly be called ao^^aroe in the presence of 
Socrates; to whose wisdom not only had Agatho, in } 4, alluded, but an 
oracle had said, that he was ’Avlpdv wdvniv oo^i&raroc. 1 suspect that 
Plato wrote here IcoOcurdrov, and in } 2, iir’ looOtov. For both men and 
women, remarkable for their beauty, were said to be equal to the gods; as 
Polyzena is in Hecub. 356, 'Im; Oeynv. So Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 79, 
“deo pulchrior." 

" The Greek is in some MSS. n^oXiJv idv dvu oiruvl &pa 

■oraysXdoiedc-r-in four others more correctly n^oXiJi/ oirual dvaSriau, 
idvnww dpa—which Ast has adopted; for he knew that ldve!vw’ovrw<ri 
could not mean “ut ita dicam.” Stubanm, however, rejects idv elwai 
obrMi as an interpolation. Had he entered into the spirit of the^^lome, 
he would perhaps nave seen that Plato wrote KtpaXqy oiruol avaS^nt, 
>i> Ucy Airm KorayeXdosodt, i. e. "thus bind the head of him, 

whom should I call Love, you will laugh at me.” ^ For thus s reason 
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me, as being drUnk? However, although you may laugh, I 
well know that I am speaking the truth. But tell me imm^ 
diately, shall 1 come in or not on these conditions ? Will you 
drink with me.or not ? Thereupon all the company was in an 
uproar, end ordered him to enter and recline on a couch, and 
Agatho too invited him. And he (Alcibiades) came, led by 
his attendants; and at the same time taking off the fillets, as 
if about to bind them (on Agatho), he did not see Socrates, 
who was before bis eyes, but sate down by Agatho, and be¬ 
tween him and Socrates: for Socrates had made way for him 
that he might sit down; and sitting down he embraced Agatho, 
and bound the fillet on him. Thereupon said Agatho, Slaves, 
unloose the sandals of Alcibiades, that he may recline as the 
third among us. By all means, said Alcibiades;™ but, who is this 
third person our fellow-drinker ? and at the same time turn¬ 
ing rdund, he beheld Socrates; and on seeing him, he started 
up, and excliunied, O Hercules! what is this? What ho 
Swrates ? arc you again sitting here in ambush against me, 
just as you are wont to do, and to appeim suddenly, where I 
least expected you would be. And why are you reclining 
here? and^^ not with Aristophanes, or any other person 
who is, and wish^ to be a source of merriment ? But you 
have contrived to sli near the most beautiful of those within.^ 
Then said Socrates, See, Agatho, if you can assist me; for the 
love of this man here is to me no trifling matter; since 
from the time when I fell in love with him, I am no longer 
permitted either to look at, or speak to, any beautiful person; 

would be pvcn for the laughter, and Agatho be called by the name ap¬ 
plied to a beautiful boy by Martial, “ Sic tu ctecus Amurwhile of W 
equity beautiful sister itwras said, “ Sic eiit ilia Venus." 

1* 'Although persons, when reclining at meals, were accustomed to take 
off their slippers, as shown by Gatoker in Adveisar. Miscell. Post. c. 19, 
quoted by Stolbaum, yet, to the command given by Agatho,. Alcibiades 
could Bcaraly have added ndvv.ys: although he 'might have said lliw 
y* ti, similar to fx*» BaXhiorain Theocrit. Id. xv. 3, which, as remarked 
by Valckenaer, was a polite manner of expressing a refusal; just as we 
say in English, “ It does very well.” 

" The Greek is dif, which Stalbaum renders ** quippe, nam.” Syden¬ 
ham "and," as if he wished to read Koitand so perhaps Plato wrote. 
Ficinus has " ^ins quam spud Aristophanem—aut —" 

" Ins jad of rifv tvtov one would prefer nSv mvScdruv, answering to 
"convivarum ” in Fidnua. 
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he is, through jealousy and euvy, practising strange de¬ 
uces, and abuses me, and scarcdy keeps off his hands ? See 
therefore that he does not do something now, but do you re¬ 
concile us; or, should he attempt to do any violence, do you 
assist me: for 1 greatly fear the madness of this man, and 
his strong feeling of love.—^But, said Alcibiades, there shall 
be®* no reconcilmtion between you and me. For I will by 
and by revenge myself upon you for this. But for- Ihe pre¬ 
sent, Agatho, said he, give me some of the fillets, that I may 
bind them on the wonderful head of this man, and he may 
not find fault with m^ because I have bound the fillets on 
you, but not on him, who vanquishes all men in discourse, 
not only lately as you have done, but at all times, upon all 
subjects.®* And at the same time, taking some of the fillets, 
he bound them upon Socrates, and laid himself down. When 
he had laid himself down, he said, [38.] ®*Lct things be; for 
you appear to me to be sober; this you must not be allowed, 
but you must drink;®® for so it has been agreed. I therefore 
dect myself the chairman®* until you have drunk enough. But, 
Agatho, let some one bring a beaker, if there is a large one; 

“ The Greek is q oiroal, where Stalbaum vainly attempts to explain y. 
One would expect rather dci ouroc, irdit Ht, tr which ovroal ttcvc in 
MSv r. evidently leads. For the sense is, “ Like a boy, he is ever 
jealous.” 

** Some MSS. read oic fori, others fn. Plato wrote ois tr' tarat. 

■* The Greek is iirura — ivltiiaa. But tirura could not be thus in¬ 
serted between viKuvra and dvidqoa. Stalbaum was misled by the pas¬ 
sages produced by. Blomfield on Prom. Vinct. 802. He should have sug¬ 
gested, as 1 have translated, if irdvra —For thus jrdvras and wdvra ore 
perpetually united, as I could prove by full twenty passages collected in 
my MS. notes on Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 178. 

**—M Thig ig what has been hitherto paRned oiT upon the world 
as the very words of Plato. Ficinus has,_ however, ” Nimium mihi 
sobrii, eonvivse, videmini,” and has thus got'rid «f £Zcv —a formula 
that could not be found in- this place. We might indeed read Ef 
oSt> t4, where Winckelmann on Euthydem. p. was the first to 
suggest oSv. But Plato wrote something, I suspect, to this effect— 
“ If then ye are indeed men, as ye seem to me, I must not permit 
yon to be sober; but ye must now drink bumpers.” In Greek, El 
c3v dvtptc lari — ioKtXn ydp /tot —otftc imrptirriov ipiv 
vvv t iiiiiv worlov: where vvv has been luckily preserved by one 
excellent MS., while dXXd has been changed into /tdAa. 

■* On the chairman at wine-parties, see the Commentators ozf> Horace, 
Od, i, 4,17( “ Quern Venus orbitrum Dicet bibendL” 
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.or ratlier^ there ia no need; but bring hither, boj, said he, 
that wine cooler, which seems ^ to hold more than eight 
kotylm.^^ Having filled it, he first drank it off himself; and' 
afterwards ordered them to pour out of it for Socrates, and 
stated at the same time, 'This stratagem of mine, gentlemen, 
is of no avail against Socrates; for, let him drink as much as 
any one may command, he will not be a bit the more intoxi¬ 
cated.^^ Socrates then, when the boy had poured out the 
wine, drank it off. And Eryximachus said. What shaU we 
do, Alcibiades ? Shall we neither say nor sing over the cup, 
but drink really like those who are thirsty ? To this Alci¬ 
biades replied, Hail, Eiyximacbusl thou b^t'of men, sprung 
from the best and most temperate of fathers. And hail^^ thou 
too, said Eryximachus. But what sliall we-do? Whatever 
you may order; for you we must obey. For 

A man of physic has 'gainst many othen 
A worth." 

Order then what you will. Hear then, said Eryximachus. 
Before you came in, it was determined that every one, 
beginning at the right hand, should in turn make a speech 
in praise of Love, to the beat of his ability. All the rest 
of us, therefore, "have spoken; and it is just, since you 
have not spoken, but have been drinking, that you too 
should make a speech; and, when you‘have spoken, order 

" This intransitire sense of iSdvra is, what no editor has remarked, a 
barbarism. Plato wrote £>e USvroc, “ as for a person to see.” For a 
similar syntax, see K.iihner Gr. Gr. § 701, ed. Jelf. 

" On the measure called “ kotyla,” nothing appears to be known for 
a certainty. It answered probably to the old English " magnum.” With 
regard to the custom of asking, as persons were getting drunk, for tum¬ 
blers, it will be sufficient to refer to Horace—“ Turn calices poscit ma 
jores,” and “Capao’orcs affOr hue, puer, scyphos," and to Aristoph. 
rtjpvTai. Fr. Tiii,,'Hv dl ri ioprif •ripil^piv S' Iv xixXy Xcirao- 

rtjv Ha7e raxi, wpoirplpwv d* iwTv ivixro' (rpddpa KvavofiivOif : for so 
that fragment ought to be read, as it were easy to show by parallel 
passages. 

■* Ficiniu has “ nec obrium unqnam videbitis,” as if he had found in 
lus MS. oi /i^iror' airh pk9mov Idqrs; similar to Stuepdrq psOdovra 
oiSele wiiwors i^paay. 

*• The Greek is Kai yip oS’ where yip is perfectly absurd. Ficinw 
has mo e correctly, ” Et tu salve/* whira leads to Kai x‘i‘P‘ hi 

Eurip. Orest. 470,''0 x«>P* irpiapv —-'Q vd: where see Person. 

M This is a line of Homer in IX. A. 514. 
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Socrates to do whatever you please, and he too* order thQ 
TOTSon on his right hand, and so with respect to the rest. 
Akibiades then said, Yon say well, Eiyximachus; but it is 
not ffur^‘ to compare a drunken man against a sober one in 
their speeches. But, 0 happy man, does Socrates persuade 
you with respect to what he has just now said ? Or do you 
know that every thing is the contrary to what he has said? 
For he it is, who, when I in his presence praise any one, ex¬ 
cept himself, whether god or man, will not keep his hands 
from me. Will you not' speak ftur words said Socrates. 

Neptune, said Alcibiades, say nothing against this; for 1 
wiU praise no other person, while you are present. Do so then, 
said Eryximachus; if you will, praise Socrates. How say 
you ? r^oined Alcibiades. Does it seem good to you, Eryx¬ 
imachus, that I should do so? Must 1 ftdl upon°^ this man, 
and revenge myself before you ? Ho, sir, said Socrates, what 
have you in mind ? Will you praise me so as to make me 
ridiculous?^* or what will you do? I will speak the truth. But 
see whether you will permit me. Nay, said Socrates, I both 
permit, and command you to speak the truth. will do it 
instandy, said Alcibiades. But however do you act thus if 

" The Greek is /uOiovTa dvtpa rapi \6yove vapo/SdX- 

Xnv: where, according to Ast ana Stalbaum, r&v is to be supplied before 
vji^vruv, and Toi>e b^ore Xdyovg. I have translated, rapd v^^ovr’ ly 
Xdvoic. 

" Or we may translate, “ WiU you not hold your tongue ? ’* For tipti- 
mXv has both these meanings. 

** How Alcibiades could inquire, whether he should fall foul upon 
Socrates, when he had been requested, if he liked, to praise him, I can¬ 
not understand. I could have understood it, had he been told to praise 
ur abuse, as he liked best. But in that case, Plato would have written 
itraivtaav q c«wc Xiyci. For 4 kok&s Aiytic might easUy have dropt out. 
before wfic Xiyeip. 

** From this bitter sneer it is evident that Socrat^ preferred the abuse 
of Alcibiades to his praise. 

**—** The Greek is Oit iv^ivoiiu dw^yrhy *AXcij3iddqvcal ftivnu 
oirual sroiqirov, which Ficinus thus puts into Latin, “ Parebo quam li- 
bentissime, modo id assequi possim.” For he did not understand the 

I ihnse oinc &v (pOhm/u : nor did Hommel see how xoiqvov could thus fol- 
ow oiK &v fOivoau : and though Stalbaum translates oit iy f9dyoi/u 
by " I will immediately make a beginning," he should have proauced at 
Imt one passage, where fOavety is so ns^ without a jparticiple. Unless 
I am greatly mistaken, Plato probably wrote Oit &y pOovoiittiy kfaanSy. 
For iratyiSy could have dropt out verv eoHly before sfxeTv; whUe in the 
words ml /lAvoi oirum wotqaov lies hid ml l/iayriv oDrwe ai woiqeev 
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I assert any thing not tru^ lay hold of me while speaking if you 
will, and say that I am teffing a falsehood; for I shall not wiU-a 
ingly tell a lie. And do not wonder if I speak as if recollecting 
one thing after another; for it is not easy for a man in my state 
to enumerate readily, and in succession, your strange be> 
haviour. [39.] I wiU then endeavour, gentlemed, to praise 
Socrates in this way by means of images. He indeed will per¬ 
haps imagine that I am turning him into ridicule; but the 
image wiU be for the sake of what is’true, and not ridiculous. 

1 say, then, that Socrates is most like the figures of Silenus 
that are seated in the workshops of statuaries, which the 
artists have made, holding reeds or fiutes; but which, when 
they are opened down the middle, appear to contain within them 
statues^ of the gods. And 1 again say, that ho resembles the 
satyr Marsyas.” Now that iu your outward form, Socrates, 
you resemble these things, even you yoursdf will not deny; 
but that you resemble them likewise in other points, hear in 
the next place. You are saucy in deeds; or are you not ? 
For, if you do not acknowledge it, I will bring witnesses to 
the fact. Are you not also a piper much more wonderful than 
Marsyas ? For^ he cliarmed men through instruments, by a 
power proceeding from the mouth; and he (charms)®* even 
now, when any one pl£ys his melodies. For what Olympus 

" Taylor refeia here to the Scholia of Maximus on Faeudo-Dionysius 
Aroopogite, t. fi. p. 209, where it is said that “ the Greeks made statues, 
without hands or feet, which they allied Hermes, hollow within, but 
with doors: within thm they placed statues of the gods whom they 
worshipped, but they closed them by the Hennas externally. Hencu 
these Hoimas appeared to be things of no value; but inwardly they con¬ 
tained the ornaments of the gods ^emsclves.” Of these identical Scholia 
there is a transcript 'in Htymol. M. 'Apjodptov, p. 146,58, wUle, by the 
knowledge of this fapt, we can understand ASsop, Fab. 128, and the story 
told by CksmeliuB Nepos af Hannibal saving some gold by . placing it iu 
the statue of a god. 

A celebrated player on the flute, of which he was said to be the in¬ 
ventor ; and that having challenged Apollo to a trial of skill as a musician, 
he was beaten and flayed alive by the god. T. 

Instead of yi, Sudbaum says one would have expected ydp, which 
Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his version “ enim.’* Vainly 
then docs Stalbanm attempt to defend ye. 

" This verb <4 to be pit out 'from the preceding qSXei. 

OlymtiUs the musician was a disciple of Marsyas. Stalbaum refers 
to Plato, Lcgg. iii. p. 677, Pseudo-Plato Minos, p. 318, B., lUislotle 
Polit. viii. 5, and Plutarch, t. ii. p, 1133.- 
vox.. 111. ■ 2 o ' 
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played, I call the melodies of Marsyas, who taughtdiim. Now 
ihis melodies, whether a good male flute-player plays them, or a 
had female one, alone' cause a person to ^ spell-bound, and 
point out, through their being divine, those that stand in need* 
of the g(^ and the mysteries; but you in this respect ajone 
difier from him, that you effect the very same tiling by naked 
words without instruments. We therefore, when we hear 
another person, although a good speaker him^lf, pronouncing 
the speeches of others, not a single hearer, so to say,, pays 
any regard to them; but when any one hears you, or your 
discourses spoken by another, although he is a wretched 
speaker, yet, wheth^ a woman or a man or a lad is the 
auditor, we are astonished and spell-bound. I therefore, gen¬ 
tlemen, unless 1 seemed to be ver^ much in liquor, would tell 
you upon oath what I have suffered by the discourses of this 
man, and am suffering even now. For when 1 hear him, my 
heart leaps much more than that of the Corybantes;* and 
my tears flow forth through his discourses. I see too many 
others suffering in the very same way. But when I hear 
Pericles, and other excellent orators, I think indeed that they 
speak well, but I suffer nothing of this kind; nor is my soul 
agitated with tumult, nor is it indignant, ns if 1 were in a 
servile state. But by this Marsyas here 1 am often so affected, 
that it appears to me I ought not to live, while I am in such a 
state. You will not, Socrates, say that this is not true. And 
even now I feel conscious that, were I willing to lend him my 
ears, I could not bear it, but should suffer in the very some 
way. For he would compel^ me to confess, that, being yel 
very deficient, I neglect my own affairs,^ but attend to those 
of the Athenians.^ *By violence th^fore restraining my¬ 
self as to my ears,* I depart from him, flying, as it were, fron 

‘ Sudbaum says that /tSva means “ very greatSy.” But in the passage: 
he quotes /i6voe has its usual meaning, ** only." . 

* Proclus, in his Commentary on the First Alcibiades, says, that tht 
flute was used in the Mysteries, to excite the feelings of the hearers ti 
what was divine. Such therefore, as were excited by the melody of thi 
pipe, may be supposed to stand in need of the gods and mysteries. T. 

* On the Corybantes, see Bnhnken in Timieus Lex. Kopv/Savrifv. 

* So Sydenhm, as if he wished to read ivayicdSoiydp av ut, instead r 
dvityedCu ydp ju. . 

* instead of m, the two oldest MSS. offer ri, whidi leads #rd. 

* See lAlcibiad. i. p. 259, B. ' 

The Grdek is J9i{t oSv, Htnrtp Airi ruv Scip^vuv, imex^fxvoc r 
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the Syrens, lost I should, sit there by him until I grew old. 
And towards him alone of all men, 1 suffer that, which no one 
would think to be in me, to be ashamed of any one. ^ [But I 
am abashed before liim alone. 3 ^ For 1 fed conscious of my 
inability to deny that'what he exhorts me to do ought not to 
be done; but when I depart from him, I am (conscious) of 
being overcome by the honour (1 receive) from the multitude. 
1 therefore run away from and avoid him ; and when I see him, 
I am ashamed for what I had consented to do. And often, 
indeed, I would gladly see him no longer amongst men: and 
yet again, if this should happen, 1 well know I should be 
afflict^ still more; so that 1 know not what to do with -this 
maa. And from the mdodies indeed of this Satyr in such a 
manner both I and many others have suffered. 

[40.] Hear too from me on other points, how like he is to 
what 1 have compared him, and what a wonderful power he 
possesses. For be well assured, that not one of you knows 
him; but I will lay him open, since 1 have begun (to 
speak.)^ Tou see then that he is “’disposed in a very ama¬ 
tory manner towards beautiful persons; and that he is al¬ 
ways about them and struck vrith them; but on.the other 
hand, ”'he is ignorant of every thing and knows nothing how 
his figure is. Is not tins Silenus-like ? ” For he is invested with 

iSra. But as two ezceUent MSS. offer Iviowii/uvoc in lieu of 
vog, it is evident that the text has been tampraed with. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, piiov ofiv, hwep'd diri r&v Sapqviiiv tvaax^v iiromeuiuvoc, rd 
wra : where Piuv —rd iJra is the rolendid emendation of Abresch in Lec- 
tiyn. Aristeenct. p. I47, obtained uom. Hesych., BiSuv rd wra' iirtppdr- 
raiv: for there is a distinct allusion to Ulysses stuiUng his ears with wax 
to prevent his hearing the strains of the Syrens, fraught at once with de¬ 
light and destruction to fliose who listened to them, as stated in OS. 
M. 47. 

•—* The words withjn brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

* Ficinus has “ dicerc jam incepi," as if hq had found in his MS., what 
the sense requires, ^pSd/iqv Xiyciv. 

—t* The Greek is ipurwuc Sidtarai rOv soXtSv. But the genitive 
coiild hardly depend upon the adverb. Plato wrote, I suspect, fpoirt tioc 
S uuealtrat t&v coXiSv, ** ho is inflamed with the love of things beautiful.” 
The common reading is however found in Aristainetua, i. 18. 

•«—It Such is the literal translation of the text, adopted by Schleicr- 
macher, Bckker, and Stalbaum, and which others inay, but I cannot under¬ 
stand, for4t is a mere tautology to say oiSiv olStv, afiei AyvotX srdvra; 
besides the ignorance of his figure could be no proof that Sojrates was 
like Silonus. The sense evidently required is, “ And although he ac- 

2 o 2. • 
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this externally Uke a carved Silenus; bat when hei's opened 
mwardly, with temperance how great, think you, fellow- 
tipplera, is ho filled ? Know too, that if any person is beautiful, 
ho regards him not, but despises him to such an extent as no 
one would suppose; nor if he is wealthy, ot possesses any other 
honour amongst those who are considered by the multitude as 
blessed; but be holds all these possessions to be nothing worth, 
and that we too are of no account.'^ He passes likewise the 
.whole of life indulging in irony and jests against mankind; 
but when he is serious and is opened, I know not whether any 
one (of you) has seen the images within; but I once saw them, 
and they appeared to me to be so divine and golden, and all- 
beautiful and wonderful, that 1 (thought) 1 must in a short 
time do whatever Socrates ordained. Conceiving too that 
he paid great attention to my beauty, 1 considered this as a 
god-send, and a piece of wondrous good fortune for myself, 

cuscs himself of being ignorant of every thin^, still docs he know well his 
own figure, that it is very Silenus-like. This would be in Greek—col el 
ifvoeTv ravra Karavl^ eS otSev rb axiffui airov, bn airb SciXqvfi- 
dcc v^6lpa lirri : which is at least more worthv of the philosopher than that 
found at present—sal ab iyvoH iravra cot ovtkv tXSev £>e rb (rxnfta airov 
rovro oi Stkqt'wdsc oiiipa ye. For by the verb varavSf, Alcibiades, 
or rather Plato himself, meant to show that S'crates accused himself 
wongfuUy of ignorance; for by knowing his own likeness, he proved that 
he h^ practised the precept given by the Delphic oracle, “ Know thy¬ 
self,” to which Plato nos alluded in Pheedr. § 8, Phileb. § 107, Chormid. 
§ 26, and Protag. } 82. 

The mitiority of MSS. read cal ititae oitiv elvai \iyu vfiiv, and so 
did the MS. ofFicinus, as shown by his version, "nnllius nos esse apud 
eum vobis BaBero.” Plato wrote, I suspect, cal q/idc oilevbt elvai Iv 
Xdyqt lulov. Compare Theetet. p. 180, E., ifrrov — q r6 uqdiv: and as 
regoras Iv Myip, the words of the oracle, oir’ iv Xdyqi iv ApiOpip, 
quoted by Hemdorf on Hipp. Mqj. } 19, Stafoaum too believes the pas¬ 
sage to be corrupt, biU is unable to correct it; nor could he see that from 
“ Fingit tamen ironicus aliter," in Ficinus, it is wuy to elicit eipuvevope- 
voe Si dXXuc—^where dXXuc is not “ aliter," but “merely.” 

Ficinus has alone preserved the words vranting here. For he has “ si 
quia veslnim,” which leads to si rtf iftHv — 

Here again Ficinus found in his MS. the very word required to com¬ 
plete the sense. For his version is, “ ut nullo modo fas exisUmem aliter, 
quam Socrates pracepit, agere;” from whence it is easy to read, Hare 
wqiqrlov etvae ifptiv. For tpfupt might easily have dropt out after civai, 
while as regards the phrase woiqriov elvae uptiv, see my note on Politic, 
p. 263, C. { 7. Now that Ficinus followed here his MS. cltjely may 
to inferre4 ^m finding that he has omitted iv /3paxs7, which is wanting 
in another MS. likewise. 
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rince by gratifying Socrates it would be in my, power to bear 
from him all that he knew. For I prided myself on mf ■■ 
beauty marvellously. 'With these thoughts in my head, al¬ 
though I had previously been never accustomed to be in his 
company without an attendant, on that occasion 1 sent the 
page away and remained with him alone; for I must state 
the whole truth, and do you give me your attention; and if 1 
am telling a falsehood, do you, Socrates, confute me. I was, 
gentlemen, alone with him aWe; and I thought he would 
immediately converse with me in the way that lovers are 
wont to speak to their beloved in private; and I was (highly) 
delighted (with the expectation).** Nothing however of this 
kind very much ** took place; but after conversing somewhat *^ 
and passing the day with me as \isual, he went away. Then 
Ichdlenged him to contend with me in the naked exercises, 
and I did contend as if about to effect something by this 
means. He engaged therefore naked, and had a tussel fre¬ 
quently against me, no one being present. But why need I 
mration this ? Nothing more took place. But when I ac¬ 
complished nothing at all by this means, I determined to 
attack the man with all my might, nor to let him off; **since 
1 had put my hand to the task.** But you must now 
**know what is the affair.** Accordingly I invited him to 
supper, artlessly** laying a plot as a lover does against his 

“ Fictous has “ qua spa' valde Isuhar,” as if he had found ib his 
MS. Ka! rg IXiriSt iroXv Sii rt fvioppv. 

** Instead of fi£\a, Plato evidently wrote /ti Ala, an oath, which is, I 
think, to be restored repeatedly in the place of /tiv or S^. In a 
MS. of Plutarch, which I collate thirty years ago, in the Koyol Library 
at Brussels, the same oath has been^every where omitted. It would have 
been good Greek to say, oA jaSXXov-^M’ fv— 

Since three MSS. omit dv, Ast would read drra. He should have 
suggested nva. Stalluum vainly attempts to defend dv. 

”—'* The words wuhin the numerals ore omitted by Ficinus, end after 
him by Sydenham. 

*•— 7 '* In lieu of loriov ijtti rl Ian rb irpayua, Wyttenboch in Biblioth. 
Crit. i. 1, p, 50, proposed to read Mov iiri rb irpay/ta. He should 
have suggested Iriov ijit] iir* iiarov fn trpay/ia, i. e. “ t must come now 
to a matter never yet known.” For the article rb could not be applied to 
a thing not as yet mentioned. Stalbaum indeed with* Ast would render 
loriov " we must explore.” But that would be in correct Greek either 
exswriot^r leropigriov. And were the meaning such as they conceive, 
there could be no need of exploring in a case, where Alcibmdes knew 
all the facts, and was goinp; to tell them. 

*• Although drf xvwc might perhaps stand, yet one would prefer ivrix- 
vt»e, “ artfully.” 
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beloved. Even to this he did not quickly give ear.' In time^ 
Ffowever, he was over-persuaded. But when he came for the 
first time, ho wished, as soon as he had supped, to go away; 
and I, feeling ashamed, let him go. Having laid however 
again a plot, after supper I had a conversation with him far 
into the night; and when he wished to go away, I pretended 
it was late, and I compelled him to stay. He reposed, there¬ 
fore, in a couch close to mine, and on which he had supped; 
and no other person besides us slept in the house. [41.] 
Thus far in my story it would be well to state to any one; but 
what is to come, you would not have heard me telling, unless, 
in the first place, according to the proverb,** 

Wine, with children, or without. 

Does a tale of truth let out; 

and in the seepnd place, it seems to me to be unjust in him who 
comes to praise a person, to leave in obscurity a proud deed of 
Socrates. Moreover, the suffering of him, who h^ been bitten 
by a viper, possesses likewise mysdf. For they say that the per¬ 
son so suffering is unwilling to tdl what it is, except to those who 
have been bitten, as being alone about to know and to pardon 
him, should he dare to do and say every thing from excess of 
pain. ?*1 say it then, having b^n bittoo by something still 

” In the words of the prorerb, Olvos Sviv rt itaiSw icai fttrii wai- 
dwv ijv dXqO^C, there lies hid an hexameter, OTvof dvcv waituv dp’ dXq> 
6 q£ sat iutA waiiwv. According to the Schol. transcribed by Photius 
and Sttidas, there were two prorerl^ Oivot dXqOtia, and OXvoc koI waTdfc 
dXqOcTc. From these, however, a third seems to have been formed. 
Respecting the proverb itself, “ In vino veritas,” Ast refers to the Com¬ 
mentators on Horace, Od. iiL 21, IS, Epist. i. S, 16, and to Jacobs on 
Antholog. Gr. i. p. 314. 

**—** To this inelegantly written period. lutrnst I have restored its 
original beauW, by translating as if the Greek were, Aiyoi oiv dedqy- 
/ilvoc In mro rov dXyitvoripov — gal Iota ri dXyetvdrarov iv 
av nt JqxO(>>l—Kopdiqv q tlivx4v q Bn dc! aird Svo/tdaat iwi 
tUv Iv ptXoooOip ye Xdyuv, ol Ixedv rt IxiJvqc dypiiirepov, viov gal 
/n) dSvovp orav kdfluvrai, cal irouSai Spav re sal Xiytiv oriovv 
-.-in lieu of ’Eyw—re ird dXyetvoripov gal rd dXyeliworov—«ap- 
iiav y^ 4 —dvoftdeai wXqyetc re col oqxOeic £ird — ot ixovrat — viov 
l^vxqc sol /t^—woiovot—But, 1. re couples nothing. 2. Although Stal- 
baum supposes that the idea of pun is beautifnlly representod by tho 
figure of speech called Anacolouthon, yet the happy idea never occurred 
to Sophocles; who has never resorted to suim a rhetorical, artifice, 
while ^pmting the excruciating pains that Philoctetes is feigned to feel. 
3. After the p^eot didqypivoc most assuredly the aorist dqxSelc would 
not have been introduced; and if it could it would not have boen united 
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more painful. For it is.tlie most painful of all, by -whicli 
a person can be bitten, ip heart or soul, or whatever else it i# ^ 
meet to call it, [bitten and wounded,] namely, by discourses in 
philosophy; which are wont to give out something more acute 
than tlmt from the viper, when they (the discourses) lay hold of 
a young person with a not badly-disposed soul, and cause him 
to do and say any tiling whatever And looking, moreover, at 
the Phaxlruses, Agathos, Eryximachuses, Pausaniases, Aris- 
todemuscs, Aristophaneses.—®®But why need I say, Socrates 
himself,andwhoeverformsthere8t(ofthecompany).*® Forall 
of you have partaken with me of the madness and Bacchic fury 
of philosophy; and on this account you shall all hear. For 
you will pardon what was done then, and is said now. But let 
the domestics, and if there is any other profane and rude 
person present, place upon their ears^ gates of very great 

to its synonyme irXqx0tC£. 4. The verb could not stand thus without its 
genitive, as even RmI had the sense to see. 5. Although vlov might 
perhaps be united to yet d^vovc would require the copulative cai, 

improperly omitted in we ^t MSS. Lastly, oiler XaPavrm, the icai 
would require woui^in; for woiovn could not be united to Ixovrm, With 
regard to the alterations, 1. iyili and Xiyw are frequently interchanged; 
2 . Ixcdv n scarcely differs from fx^wot as regards the letters; while, as 
regards the sense, some allusion ought to be mode to the fiict of words 
pouring^out ideas, as vi^rs do poison; and lastly, ^x^v is due to a singlo 
MS. That Ficiniu did not find in his MS. what exists at present in the 
Greek text is clear enough; but what he did find, is not so clear. Thus 
much however is certain, that either wXqytic or Sqxfislc was wanting in 
his MS., and some members of the period transposed, and not a little 
added. For it is to this effect—“ Ego igitui (prte ceteris) astrictus vehe- 
mentiori (philosophite) morsu, qui omnium est acerrimus, et sive cor, 
sive animum, sive quomodocunque id appellandum sit, saucius (cupidi- 
tate) in philosophia sermonum, qui ocrius quam vipera (mordent et) oc¬ 
cupant, si quando attigerint juvenilem animum, qui non penitus ignanis 
sit, compeUuntque ad qUlcqiiid tandem sit, faciendum atque dicendum 
(nihil intentatum relinquere statui, quo Socratem ad explendam hanc 
aitim mihique conjuti|ti8simum facerem) where to all' the words be¬ 
tween the luncs there is nothing to answer at present in the Greek text. 
Now that Ficinus introduced ml this matter out of his own head, is 
scarcely credible; for he is generally content to give almost a verbal 
translation of the original. 

Greek is now Saicpdrq ti air6v rl tkX nal Xiyciv chi Sapt 
dXXdi—it was originimy Saicpdrq di a6r6v rivit, cai &aoi tMv, dXXoi 
icuiv Xiyoi/t’ dv, i. e. “ and Socrates himself here, and whoever are the 
rest, I will tell willingly,” for we shall thus complete the sentence, at 
present hnperfect. 

** On the Orphic verse —ftBiyioaai otf dipic itai &6pae if iOceOs /Si- 
/SqXoi, i. e. To whom it is lawml I'll speak; place a door on your ears, 
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size.^ When therefore the lamp was extinguished, and the 
tarvants had gone lOut, it seemed to me that I ought not to 
employ words of many meanings towards him, .but tell him 
fredywhat was in my thoughts. And nudging him I said, 
Socrates, are you asleep ? Not yet, he replied. Do you know 
then on what I am determined? What is it particularly? 
said he. You seem to me, said the only lover worthy of 
myself; and yet you appear to fed a dread to have a recollec¬ 
tion ^ towards me. Bu^ as I am thus affected, I think it very 
silly for me not to gratify you both in this point, and in any 
thing else of which ydu may be in want, whether it be my 
own property, or that of my friends: for nothing is to me of 
greater moment than to become the best of men: and for this 
I think there is no person a more competent assister than 
yourself; and 1 should feel a much greater shame before the 
wise, in not gratifying such a man; than before the ^ [many 
and the]^ unwise by gratifying him. Socrates, having heard 
me, sm^ very ironically, and very much after his usud man¬ 
ner, My dear Alcibiades, you seem to be in reality a man of 
no common mark, if what you say concerning me happens to 
be true, and there is in me a certain power, through which 
you can become better. But what boundless beauty could 
you see in me, and vastly supdior to the fine form in yourself, 
if, on beholding it, you endeavour to have dealings*® with me^ 
and to exchange l^uty for beauty. You have surely an idea 
of possessing more than I do; for yoHi endeavour to obtain 
the truth of beautiful things instead of the reputation, and 
you conceive that you will in reality exchange brass for gold.** 

ye pro&ne, (for so I tadtly.corrected at Prom. 165, the reading <bOiySo- 
fuu olc OiniQ iari" Bipae S' txiBioBe, /3i/3»Xoi'. See Ruhnken at 
Timieus in 

** Why Plato should have alluded to the great size of the gates I must 
leave for othen to explain. (- 

a* Others may, hut I cannot, understand pvnoBiivtu. Plato vrrote, I 
suspect, paufinveu, ri irp6e id. For that acts, similar to those here al¬ 
luded to, took place in the Mysteries, is shown by Taylor in his Disserta¬ 
tion on the Mysteries, p. 123. 

w__»i xha words within the brackets ate property omitted by Fldnus, 
os thOT interfere with the balance of the sentence. ' 

" Such seems to be the mercantile meaning of totv&aaeBai. 

** Here is an allusion to Horn. IX. Z. 236, 

There did Zens, son of Kronos, talu away 

Kis wits from Olaucus; who exchanged his arms 

Golden^, worth hundred beeves, for bnus, worth nine. 
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But, O Iflessed man, think better of nor let me lie hid from 
you, as being nothing. The power of intellectual vision l9e>» 
gins then to see acutdy, when that of the eye-loses its acme.*** 
You however are still far off from this. And I, having heard 
him, replied. As regards myself the facts are so; of which not 
one has been stated otherwise than asT conceive myself. But 
do you counsel me in what yon may consider to be bait both 
for you and 'me. In this, smd he, you say well: for in the 
time to come let'us consult together, and we wiU do what ap¬ 
pears to be the best for us, both with respect to these and 
other matters. [42.1 Having thus heard and spoken, and sent 
as it were arrows,^' I thought that he was wounded; and I 
rose up, and not suffering him to speak any more, 1 wrapped 
myself round with this garment, (for it was winter,) and lying 
down under the old eloak of this man,. I threw my arms 
around the truly divine Und wondraful man, and lay there the 
whole night. And in this agdn, Socrates, you will not say 
that I am telling a falsehooi But Ijhough I acted in this 
manner, yet he was victorious and despised, and jeered at, and 
even insulted my beau^. And yet 1 fancied it was some¬ 
thing, men and judges, mr judges you are, of-the haughtiness 
of l^rates. For hj the g(^ and goddesses, rest assured that 
I rose from Socrat& no otherwise than if 1 had slept with my 
&ther, or my elder brother. 

The same theory is promulgated, if I rightly remember, by Aristotle. 
Here however there is evidently some error in : which I 

could perhaps correct, but not without some violence to the text. Fici- 
nns has " cum primum corporis oculus deflorescit.” 

II—»i Xhe Greek is icai ilirisv ml if^le Svirm jSiXu. But from the imi¬ 
tation in Aristametua, Eput. ii. 4, ml, Stnnp pi\ri, roie Xdyovc d^cTea, 
and the expression in Pl^, Fhileb. p. 23, pSXti fxctv ISnpa ruv tpxpo- 
o9tv Xdywv, it is evident timt Utrnip piXii could not stand thus by itself. 
Plato wrote, I suspecil leal Muv d^ic sSwrepa /3iXq, in allusion to 
the ima vrtpStvra of Homer; and the cCwnpoe CVulg. dwrspoc) ddnp 
in Agam. 267; and Tovro iiapirtpis-iie sSimpov itt jSiXoc, in Cho.; 
and in Plato, Theiptet, p.'lSO, A., &<nrip Ik ^apirpae pq/iarivKia— 
dworoCcdovrsc; and in Beliodor. Althiop. vii. p. 312, eiayivqr, £<nrcp 
^Xei, rip (immn pXtfiile, With regard to the loss or confusion of Mwv, 
it will be sufficient to refw to Prom. 766, where some MSS. read correctly 
ptiS' IrtSv vpooiplote for ppii rru —To meet however the objection in- 
elir^v, which could hardly thus follow cteodirac, Ficinus' has " objeeis- 
. sem," off if he has found in his MS, dvrciiniiv: but such I do 'not believe 
was the reading there. Sbakspeare too has united “ words ’hand “ dag- 
gers" in his well-known-—" These words, like daggers, enter in my ears." 
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**What feelings then do you fancy I had after this,®* on 
rvflccting that I had been dishonoured, hut yet admiring the 
nature, and the temperance and fortitude of this man) after 
I had met with a person such os I never thought I should 
meet with for prudence and self-control; so that 1 neither 
had it in my power to he angry with him, nor though 1 was 
deprived of intercourse with him, had I any means of attach¬ 
ing him to myself. For I well knew that he would be on 
every side more invulnerable to money, than Ajax*® was to 
the sword; and that he hhd escaped me, at the very time 
when I. fancied he would be caught. And thus I was i^uced 
to my wits’ end^ and went about, the slave of this man, os 
no one else was of gny other. For not only did aU this occur 
to me formerly, but after this likewise, during a campaign 
common to both of us, took place agmnst Fotidsa, and there 
we messed together. And here, in the first place, he not 
only surpassed myself, but all otheri^ in the labours of the 
fielA But when we were left some where, and compelled, as 
happens in campaigns, to be greatly®* without food^ the rest 
were nothing to Um for the power of endurance. On the 
other hand, at our jollifications, he was the only person who 
could enjoy them; for though he was generally®® unwilling 
to drink, yet when forced to do so, he ^ht all the rest; and 
what is the most wonderful of all, no one ever saw Socrates 
intoxicated. But of this it appears to me there will be shortly 
a confutation. Again, with respect to his endurance in winter, 
for the winters.there are very severe,®® he performed wonders 
in other ways, and once also when the frost was most bitter, 

"— ” Compare Iph. A. 1162, Tlv’ tviov tie <ri tapilav ft' i'Cetv ^oetTf. 

” This allusion to seems very strange, when the tradition was, 
that he hod destroyed himself, as shown in the play of Sophocles. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, 'AxthXedc, who, as being in^ncrable by a sword, was 
killed by an arrow fiopi the bow of Paris. The P/choi. on Aj. 833, says 
however that be was invulnerable except under the arm-pit, through bis 
body being covered with the lion’s hide, which had belongra to Uercnlcs; 
and had been perhaps a gift from that hero to Telamon, after they had 
comointly taken Troy. 

** In lieu of iirSrav yoSv &vwfKaaOtlnftw, where even Stalbaum can¬ 
not endure dsrdrav joined Ito an optative, some MSS. read dwdn, while 
the majority omit yovv, and ono hu &v. Hence it is easy to read bir&n 
d* of dyav—'^here &yav is to be united to deintv. 

Instead of r& r &KKa eal, which Stalbaum vainly attemutj to ex¬ 
plain, Plat^evidenUy wrote rd iroXXd ydp, as I have translatea. 

” For Potidea was a town on the firontiars of Thrace. 
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and all did not go out from their quarter^ or if any did ^ 
he clothed himself in wonderfully thick (cloaM), had nni 
feet bound and wrapped in felt and sheep-skins, Socrates 
out amongst them, wearing just the same clothing as he had 
been previously accustomed to wear, and marched through 
the ice without shoes, more easily than others with shoes; 
and the soldiers had a suspicion that he lield them in con¬ 
tempt. [43.] And thus much on these points. 

“ But what this patient man did do and dare, during the 
campaign there, it is worth while to hear. For while he wm 
thinking of some question from himself,® hfe stobd from the 
dawn investigating if; and, as he did not succeed, he did not 
desist, but stood still investigating it. It was mid-day, and 
some persons perceived him, and wondering said, one to_ihe 
other, that Socrates had been standing from themoroing think¬ 
ing upon something. At length some Ionian soldiers, when 
it was evening, having supp^—for it was then summer- 
brought out their ground-litters, and partly slept in the cold 
and partly kept watch, whether he would stand there all night 
And he did stand until the dawn appeared and the sun rose; 

■ which he departed, having first offered a prayer to the 
8un.« And if you are willing (to hear), ‘‘what he was in 
battle, must not Impassed by.« For it is surely just to pay 
him this tribute. For when the battle took place, in which 
the generals assigned to myself the prize of superior good 
conduct no other man rescued me but he, through his being 
unwilling to leave me when wounded; and he preserved both 
my arms and myself. And X indeed at that time urged the 
commanders to give you, Socrate^ the prize of good conduct— 
and for stating this, jrou will nmther blame me, nor say thrt 
I am speaking falsely—but the generals, looking to my rank 
in lifts, and wishing to give me those rewards, you were more 

« In OavuavrA 8<ro there -eridently lie hid Qaviiavri taaia. 

»• This is a line of Homer in OJ. A. 242. ^ ' 

" In lieu of airiOt, two MSS. read airddtv. ' 

« Perhaps it would not bo difficult to show that ffie prayer of Socrates 
was subsequently published, and is still to be found in an Oriental version. 

«—« In lieu of Iv /uixotc, Fiolnus has “ In praliis quMpe qu^is 
fuerit, non est silontio pratereundum," onutt!n(( tl ei mtiMoOt. ne 
therefore fbund in bis MS. oloc Iv rate. lorlov: where 

oiiK lar.jv might easily-have been lost through rovro. jBut as he omra 
the neat clause — roOro yip titaUv ye avrif ilwooot»>a*r-*perhap8 ne 
introduced the other words to fiU up the sense. 
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eager for me to receive them than for yourself. Fu^her still, 
gentlemen, it was well worth while to see Socrates when our 
army retreated from Delium for I happened to he present 
with the cavalry, hut Socrates was among the heavy-armed. 
For when the troops were already scattered, both he and 
Laches retreated; and I, meeting with and seeing the two, 
immediately exhorted them to take courage, and said that I 
would not abandon them. Here then I had a better view of 
Socrates than at Fotidma; for I was in less fear, because I 
was on horseback. In the first place then, how greatly did he 
surpass Laches in his being cautions; and in the next place, 
he seemed, according to your description, Aristophanes, to 
carry himself loftily,* and to throw his eye on one side, to 
survey quietly both friends and foes; and it was manifest to 
every one, and even to a person at a distance^ that whoever 
presumed to touch this man, would.be very vigorously re¬ 
pulsed. Hence both he and ^e other depart^ in safety; for 
scarcely any one, > who thus conducts himself in war, is 
touched; but the pursuit is of those who turn and run away. 
[44.] * There are many other things for which a person would 
have it in his power to praise Socrates wondrously. But of 
his other pursuits, some one may perhaps speak in this way 
even about anerther person ;* but to be like not one, either of 
the ancients or modems, this is a thing worthy of all wonder. 
For speh as Achilles was, one might conjecture was Brasidas* 
and others: and again, that, such as Pericles was, were An- 

«< This erent took place in OL 89,1. See Thoevd. iw 96. 

** The passage of Aristi^hanes alladed to is in Ned>- 361. With regard 
to the verb fipnOitaBai, it is said to he derired fiom BptvBot^ an aq&tio 
bird, firand in nianhes, and that walks with its long legs, as if on stilta. 
From tiiis reference to 'the Very play of Aristophaues where Socrates is mwle 
the constant butt of the dramatik, and from the two being thvis brought to^ 
gether, as the common friends’of Agatho, it has bran s^ly inferred, that 
either Pm dramatist hod in reality no ill-will towarus Socrates, or that the 
philoacmher was indifferent to whM he knew was only a ihrcicai caricature. 

Here, as in many other places, the Intin of Fidnua difibn from tho 
Oroek. His version is, “In mmtiaquidem aliis mirifico laudari Socrates 
potest; sed falia sunt, nt ceterl quoque forsan nonnulli eandem laudem me- 
reantor.” From which, however, it is eaw to see that he found in his MS. 
not (fXXov Votaira, bat dXXou rov radvd, to which Tavra in two MSS. 
plainly Idads; The pnriBits alladed to were, vrobably, his skill as a sculptor, 
philosopher, and pok. ‘ 

4 > On Brasidas, the Spartan general, and his doings, the reader ir referred 
to ThueydideAwut has shown that he was the NelMn of his country. For, 
like the modem luvol hero, the general of his day forced himself into notieo 
despite the oppcsklott <ff mbiistm at home, and died in the arms of victory. 
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tenor and'Nestor. And there are others likewise; and the 
rest^^ a person might compare alter the same manner. 
such a strange character as is this man, both in himself and 
in his discourses, no one will by searching discover aiiy man 
approaching near to him, either among those living now or 
in the olden time; unless indeed some one should compare him 
to no human being, but to what I have mentioned, Silenuses 
and Satyrs. For 1 omitted to state this at first, that his dis¬ 
courses too are very like the Silenuses when opened. For 
should any one be willing to hear the discourses of Socrates, 
they will appear to be ‘‘'very ridiculous at firstwith such 
nouns and verbs do they envebp externally, "as it were, the 
hide of a Satyr." For he speaks of pannie^ asses," and of 
' copper-smiths, and leather-cutters, and tanners, and he ap¬ 
pears to be always- saying the same things upon the same 
subjectsso that every man who has neither skill nor sense 
will laugh at his words. But he who beholds , bis discourses 
when opened, and gets within theip, will, in the first place, 
find that they alone of (all other) ’‘dist^urses possess an in¬ 
ternal meaning; and, in the next place, that they are most 
divine, and hold the most numerous**^ images of virtue, and 
extend to the farthest point, or rather to every thing, which 

** The Greek |i elvl tf xat Sripot Kai Toi? jXXou* icvri tuSt' dv m dirii- 
KiXfii. But Ficiam hna “ sunt alii quoque, qui hoc mqdo confeni poesunt,’* 
which leads to lUrl it koI t-ripot, iDs yt imaoii—T he article could not be 
hero introduced before dXXove. 

—*1 As tho oldest MSS. pmit erdvv, and one of the oldest reads Xtioi, it 
is evident that the text has been corrupted, which I could easily restore; 
but not without writing a long and learned note. 

»—^4s Tijo jig SaTtfpoB Tu>o, whcr& although his six &vouiite 

HSS. omit dv, Stolbaum would still retain it, misled, os usual, by Hermann on 
Dissert. *Av, p. 187, who quotes there Euiip. Alcesk 181, and Aiistoph. Eq. 
111^7, neglecting the reading oiyl foroiK dv nimished by Suidasin KXiwTqs. 
Biickert would read ai, wnichiis quite-as unmeaning as Hommel’a airUa, 
in lieu of da ru/a. How easy win it to suggest, Soriipov aiar yum — 

According to He^hius, KovfiijXus Snot Was jutpit ivo/ia. But there 
the learned read KavoqXtos Smt, as shovm by the fingment of Hennippus 
quoted by Schol, in Aiistoph. ’Dpv. 1586. Bespecting the bet here alluded 
to, of Socrates talking of vulgar things, and to low persons, m Buhnken on 
Xenouh. M. S. i. 2, 37. 

“ pu! same rcmuurk is made by Xenophon in M. 8. iv. 416, o5 pivov dil 
Td airri \iyu, dXXd Kol wspl tSv airuv, says Socrates; and both these 
passages Cicero had perhominmindin Amioit. § 4.f Socratea,.qui non tom 
hoc turn ilhi.l, ut fit in plerisquo, sed idem dicebat semper.” CShipaie too 
Gorg-ri»i96, B.i dsl Tairi Xsyetv—arspi tS» applied to Socrates. 

“ The Greek is now odvous—-r&v Xdytiv. It was povmn wdpTwn r&» 
dXXoip, as shown by ” solos oliorum onmium," in Ficinas. * 

“ For icol wXstar’ one would prefer koI KdXXiov', “ the most beautlfuL” 
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it fitting for him to consider, who intends to become a mun 
once beautiful and good. These then are the reasons, 
gentlemen, for which I praise Socrates; but on the other 
hand, for what I blame him, I have mixed up in the recital of 
the insults he has heaped upon me. Nor has he acted in this 
manner towards me alone, but also towards Chormides, the 
son of Glauco, Euthydemus, the son of Diocles, and very 
many others; whom this man has deceived, as if he were their 
lover, when, instead of the loving, he is himself the beloved. 
Hence,” I caution you, Agatho, not to bo deceived by this ‘ 
man; but, taught by my sufferings, to have a care, and not, 
accoiding to die proverb. By suffering, like a silly person, 
knowledge gain.” 

When Alcibiades had thus spoken, there was a (general)” 
laugh at his freedom of speech, because he appeared to be 
lovingly disposed towards Socratra; who thereupon observed. 
You seem to me, Alcibiades, to be sober; for, otherwise, you 
would not have attempted in so elegant and circuitous a man* 
ner to conceal that, for the sake of which you have said all 
this; and, as if mentioning something of no consequence, you 
have cleverly placed .at the end that you have said all this 
on this account, namdy, to throw discord” between me and 
Agatho, conceiving that I ought to love" you and no other 
^rson, and that .^atho ought to be loved by you, and by no 
one else. But you have not lain hid from me; but this play 
of yours is plainly a Satyiic one and Silenus-like. But, my 
dear Agatho, let not any thing occur in his favour, but do you 
prepare yourself so th^t no one may set you and me at vari¬ 
ance. Whereupon said Agatho, Yon seem indeed, Socrates, 
to be speaking very nearly the truth, and I conjecture that he 

“ Tbo Oreek i* now*A ihr it was Af *A 24, as shown, by “ quaniobrcm,” 
in Fioinns. On the loss of At before A see my Poppo’s Prolcgom. p. 116, 
where I have by the sUshtest emendations rescued Che character of Thucy¬ 
dides Cram the imaru of writing one thing and meaning another. 

^ The proverb onnded to is m Hes. 216, waOAe dt Tt miwtor iyuu. 

* Ficinus has “risum omnibiju,” as if nis MS. road wane before twi. 

M In iiafi&KKmi there is what is called a pregnant sense. For it means, 
first, to keep apa^ as r^ards a local position, and secondly, os rcmir^ a 
firiendiy fedmg. Ai this remark wa» made originally by Wyttenbach, it 
iflcmi strange that Stalbaum dionld not hare seen the snpenority of the 
B \ KP 

reading preserved in one MS. dtaXdfla, and in another dta^dXp: where how- 
ever, sSterwaTsaXin), correct syntax would require tiaXdpoi, according to 
the canon Sf Dawes, dfspite what Stalbaum may say to the contrary, misled 
by the subtleties of Hermann. , 
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has beea reclining between you and me, that he might keep 
us apart. There will not, however, occur any thing in 
favour from this; for I will come and recline by you. By 
means, said Socrates, come hither, and recline below me. O 
Zeus! said Alcibiades, how greatly again do I suffor from 
this man! He fancies he must surpass me in every thing; 
but, O wonderful man, if nothing else, suffer at least Agatho 
to recline between us. It is impossible^ said Socrates: for 
as you have praised me, it is now necessary for me to praise 
him, reclining at my right hand. If, therefore, Agatho reclines 
below you, he will not surely again praise m^ before he has 
been prais^ by me. Cease, then, thou happy fellow, and do 
not grudge my being praised by the youth; for I have a great 
desire to pass an encomium on Mm. Ho I WI sMd Agatho to 
Alcibiades, thei« is no reason why I should remain here, but 
every reason rather that I should change my plac^ that I may be 
praised by Socrates. TMs is, smd Alcibiwes, aS usuaL When 
Socrates is present^ it is impossib^for any other to share the 
favours of the beautiful. And n^ observe how easily he 
has discovered a persuasive language, so that this youth should 
recline at his side. After this Agatho rose up, as if about to 
recline close to Socrates. But on a sudden there came very 
many revellers to fhe gates, and, finding them open, in con¬ 
sequence of some one having gone out in an opposite direction, 
they marched in, and threw themselves on the couches; and 
the whole place was filled with uproar, and no longer in any 
order (every one)” was compelled to drink a great quantity 
of wine. Whereupon Eryximachns and Pbasdrus, and some 
others, said Aristodemus, went away,” but that sleep laid 
hold of Mmand t^at he slept for a very long time, as the 

" As thoro is nothing to which iuiay^^tadat can hs leferred, Sydenham 
has introduced “ ever^^ne; ’* which nos led mo to suggest wdrra woX&v, 
in lieu of 'rd/AiroXw. x'icinua has mcrdy, ** sco wUw . post hsec aiodus in 
bibendo sorrotns." • > 

” Stulbaum remarks correctly, that EtyxiingchnB and Phoidras are pro¬ 
perly said to have gone away ; for the physiciah was no firiend of intemper¬ 
ance, as stated in p. 17B, B. § 4, and Phtedfus woi^oh.lhis point especiiuly, 
accustomed to follow the eaample of his medical mend, as he confossea m 
the same S. 

. * lads, and one iui ,W, jus^as wo find 

m p. 175, A. in all the MSS,, which Stephens first altered into I /tir. 

But as ex Athc Greek the roclprocid pronoun Is fairrdv or airiv, we must 
hero end elsewhere look for some other remedy. PerhiuM Plato wrote, si* 
M Iirvov Ssriwv eauriv Xafitu>, i. e. "sleep laid hold of luin R tho store:’* 
where the mention of the store is rery appropriate; for not only wore the . 
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nights were long, and rose at daybreak while the cocks were 
Growing; and on getting up he saw that the rest of the guests 
were adeep, or®® gone; but that Agatho, Aristophanes, and 
Socrates were still awfie, and drinking out of a great bowl, 
which they kept'passing to the right hand,®* and that Socrates 
was disbursing with them; but he did not recollect, said 
Aiistodemus, what the discourse was in other respects, as he 
was not present at the beginning of it, and dozing; but the 
sum ef It, he smd, was this, that Socrates was compelling 
them to admit that it-was the province of the same person to 
know how. to write bmedy and tra^dy, and that he, who was 
by art a poet, was idso a comic one; and that when they 

had been compelled (to admit) this, they began, as not very 
well foUowiilg Cthe argument),®* to doze; and that Aristo¬ 
phanes fell asleep the first, and when it was now day, 
A oAthn ; but that Socrates, having put them to sleep, got up 
and went awJy; and that ®*he, (Aristodemus,) as he wm 
wont, followed; and that (Socrates) went to the Lyceum,®® 
and, having washed himseff as at another time,®® passed the 
rest of the day ;®* mid having thus passed it till evening, he 
took his rest at home. 


nights long, M stated •horliyaftenraids, bat cold lawwfae. For the Lciusa 

ta Ue HomS properly suggested h ^ 

difficulty in irol, for the same persona wore assuredly not asleep and gone, 

hThia“partundotjnicbant,paTtimdiscoBaerant. . i „ oi n 

On Se phrase IrMPia, see Casauhon on % „ 

• Stalbanm, to su^y the ^pM, quotes very opportunely Euthyphr. p. 

wrote h«o, as in f 4, the ohioleto h Ficuins has ipso, nt consueverat, 
coiditaute,”'which confirms oirdt. . , , . _ij 

** Alth^hairriftdXXiBTi might pe^ps st^,, yet one 
Aowip iXit%ovT<f, “to o.dawdlcr,” aohawng notop to do. On *0 8'^ 
or comption of ik'iMniiiv, Tonp has written with his usj^ 
gacity, imd taste,'’fln Suii'i ii. p. 201. In feet, if eomMMh >dea 1» not int^ 
the aubsequent ttOtei wmddie scarcay mt^to ' But if aXXor, 
be preserved, we mhst rtad afer«f,^at leijnre, fo^Brw. 

•Hnst^of dXXiJb,' Fioinuil feund in hia MS. SXi|», as shown by his 
“totana.*’ F^om wnanoe Stephens raited 8Xi|». 






